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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In the House of Representatives, May 24, 1872. 

The following resolution, originating in the House ou the 7th instant, has this day 
been concurred in by the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That there be printed 
twenty thousand copies of the second volume of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, containing the Report of the Commissioner of Education, five thousand 
copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate, ten thousand for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and five thousand for the use of the Bureau of Education. 

Attest : 


EWD. McPHERSON, Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
November 15, 1871. 

Str: I have the honor to submit my second annual report. The law 
regulating my duties requires the collecting of “‘ such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and the diffusing of such information respecting the 
organization and management of school systems and methods of teach- 
ing as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” The report, if made in 
strict accordance with these requirements, would contain a full, accu- 
rate, and complete account of the yearly progress of the American peo- 
ple in all matters directly and remotely pertaining to education—would 
be, in effect, a record of the nation’s growth in intelligence and virtue. 


METHOD OF COLLECTING MATERIAL FOR THE REPORT. 


To make even an approximate statement of the progress resulting 
from so many and various instrumentalities, necessitates a system of 
inquiry which can only be prosecuted by the action of the General 
Government. | 

Our public-school systems and incorporated institutions of learning, 
under most diverse control, serve alike to illustrate and to perpetuate 
that larger hberty regulated by law, that self-poised individuality of 
persons and civil units which are highly prized as a distinguishing 
characteristic of the American people. 

The furnishing of information by these State and city officials and by 
the officers of incorporated institutions of instruction is wholly voluntary, 
and, notwithstanding the perfect willingness which has been shown on 
their part, some time must elapse before they can become so familiar 
with the forms as to render the supplying of these educational statis- 
tics a matter of routine, while the field and scope of inquiries are stead- 
ily enlarging. 

Thus, the report of last year, the first publication of its kind, could 
hardly be more than preparatory, and while the present report will be 
found fuller and more accurate in many of its statistical details, it must 
still be regarded as only tentative, and but partially illustrative of the 
purposes of the Bureau. 

Last year, in making up the abstract of information in regard to the 
different States, the official reports of school-officers were used as the 
only source of information save in a few instances. This year a large 
amount of valuable information is added from other sources considered 
authentic. The preparation of this material required, as moderately 
estimated, the reduction of about 15,000 octavo pages to the first 350 
pages of the Appendix of this report. As indicating the want of uni- 
formity of plan on which the various State and local reports are made, 
a schedule has been prepared and will be found in the accompanying 
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papers, and is in itself a curiosity to the student of educational literature. 
It has been the purpose in this abstract to seize the mest valuable fea- 
tures of all these reports, and gather them for the benefit of the whole 
country. The information sought from this office in regard to school 
legislation in the different States, it has been impossible to give fully in 
this report without cecupying too much space. To meet these special 
demands a careful synopsis of all the respective School-statutes is in the 
course of preparation. As far, however, as this information appears in 
the respective reports from which the abstracts are taken, it is included. 


USE OF SUCH A REPORT. 


The grouping of these facts, collected as well as may be for the entire 
country, gives the patriotic student and statesman an opportunity to 
place aright in the scale of progress each section or locality. It makes 
possible those most valuable suggestions which come from the diverse 
conditions of various communities under one Government, and trusting 
to the same aspirations and efforts for future success. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO THE REPUBLIC. 


As a nation, from the first, the American people have appealed to the 
judgment of mankind. We believe cur institutions founded in the 
interest of human nature, and susceptible of clear and satisfactory 
vindication to right human reason. We propose to offer to the world 
the best illustration of human government, promoting with equal care 
the weitare of every citizen. But, plainly, we can neither know nor be 
assured that we have the best without ta knowledge of the condition of 
other peopies. Our civilization, following its own “node of Americaniz- 
ing everything that becomes a part of itself—population, ideas, iastitu- 
tions—wWelcomes all comers. 

Education; the great process of assimilation, evidently should receive 
more attention than any other function of our civil life. It should be 
conducted more intelligently. Our dangers, present or femote, should 
be kept fully and accurately in view. 

Moreover, our society is of such a nature, the establishment of per- 
manent caste is so impossible, the interchange, the flow and reflow of 
individuals through all stations, from the highest to the lowest, so con- 
stant and easy, that the conduct and character of any one man, woman, 
or child can in no sense become safely a inatter of indifference to the 
other members of society. The moment of neglect is the opportunity 
of vice and crime. And the extent of neglect is the measure of the 
peril from these sources, and the index of the reduced productiveness 
of industry and of the losses of capital. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that this power of the individual, as a part of the whole, to affect 
the general welfare, arises not merely from his relation as a member of 
society; he has here an additional function of direct action as a part of 
the governing power. He is a voter, a witness, a juryman; he may be 
a judge, a legislator, or executive. His character is, therefore, of con- 
sequence, not merely from its silent and general influence, but especially 
as actually constituting a part of the government, with a possibility of 
being calied to the duties of office in town, city, county, or state, in 
every civil unit in which he is embraced. If the individuals who are 
idle, ignorant, vicious, criminal, increase so as to constitute the majority, 
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the declared object and form of our government, so far as that unit is 
concerned, is perverted or destroyed, be it the civil unit of the town, 
city, state, or nation. We have multiplied illustrations of the possi- 
bility of this perversion of the excellence of republican institutions, in 
the small civil units. The great body of our people have a most abid- 
ing faith, however, in the impossibility of this perversion of the entire 
nation, and cite justly, with emphasis, the experience which brought the 

nation into existence, and has preserved it through the late most unpar- 
alleled struggle for the Union. 


IMPENDING DANGERS. 


Looking at the beneficent results of universal education under any 
form of government, it would seem to command the approval of all fair- 
minded men. In view, then, of its imperative necessity in such a repub- 
lic as ours, opposition to it from any quarter becomes well-nigh unac- 
countable. Yet every generation of adults, in every part of the “country, 
in reference to the education of all the children in their midst, has, so 
far, in some form, to some extent, doubted, hesitated, presented difti- 
culties, or shown hostility. Every generation of adults needs to be 
thoroughly indoctrinated with be sentiment of universal education, 
and familiarized with the management of school systems, as much as 
the children of each generation require the thorough and careful train- 
ing of the schoo!-room. 

The late appalling struggle in our nation was not more sharply marked 
by geographical lines, than were the conditions ovt of which it arose 
characterized by broad demarkations indicating very closely the difter- 
ences in systems and methods of education in the different sections. 
The statesman, whose confidence in the perpetuity of our institutions 
arises from the general intelligence and virtue of the people, on finding 
more than one-sixth of the adult population utterly illiterate, is appalled 
in view of the dangers threatened. In tracing still further the condi- 
tion of the country in this respect, he finds that three-fourths of this 
ignorance is sectional, and to be found in the South. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


IT would respectiully call attention to the carefully prepared abstracts of 
information from the Southern States, as they appear in the accompanying 
papers. They reveal a condition of facts calculated to awaken the most 
profound solicitude. No statement of them, however, can be so truth- 
ful and passionless as to pass unchallenge ad, SO diverse are the views 
and so intense the feelings in regard to this subject. This diversity of 
feeling and action corresponds to the position of the different classes in 
the community. 

It is clear thas the final peace and harmony of these communities will 
require the satisfaction of the just demands of these various classes. 
They have clearly guaranteed to them the right to represent their con- 
dition, and, according to the forms of law, to seek its improvement. It 
is worse than useless to thrust these representations aside without con- 
sideration. Tie reasonable examination of these difficulties is the surest 
and speediest way to their removal. 

The colored people, as a rule, seek with avidity a knowledge of letters. 
They instinctively associate ignorance, and the absence of cpportunities 
to learn, with slavery, which has been abolished, and the privileg res of 
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learning with the freedom now guaranteed to them. All considerate 
minds may fitly receive this eagerness for gaining a knowledge of letters, 
on their part, as the grand opportunity for their elevation, to be made 
the most of before these aspirations are checked. 

Instead of this reasonable treatment of the facts, there appears 
in many cases, a most blind prejudice against any and all efforts to 
improve the condition of the colored people by education. In some in- 
stances, this prejudice takes on the most violent forms of action. The con- 
ditions of poverty, and other forms of trial which followed the war, need 
not be rehearsed. The wide-spread absence of experience in the bene- 
fits of universal education, in those sections where slavery prevailed, 
is well known and need not be repeated. In some instances, all the 
bitterness of a fratricidal war remains, while in other cases, men of 
eminence in the professions, and of the highest social position, accept, 
with a philosophy which we wish was universal, the new order of things 
that they find around them.* 

Turning their backs upon the past, which is gone, they set their faces 
resolutely toward a better future. Rising above the social proscription 
around them, and whatever of remorseless poverty any of them may 
endure, they apprehend the necessity and the benefits of universal edu- 
cation. They deserve all honor and most cordial support. 

Joined with them in the work of education, as a rule, are those who 
have settled in this section from the North. The charity of the North 
aud of Europe, the great benefaction of Mr. Peabody, and, more than 
all, the action of the General Government through the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, have set on foot the establishment of schools in accordance 
with the ideas of universal education.t 


*J.L.M. Curry, LL. D., of Riehmond College, Virginia, expressed the following views 
coneerning education in the South, before the National Baptist Educational Conven- 
tion, at Brookly nm, in April, te7v; ‘Prior to the war no general/system of common 
schools existed in all the States. Alabama had a system eradually perfeeting and 
growing into eompleteness. Various towns and eities had free sehools in more or less 

snecessful operation. Academies and colleges for boys and girls were abundant and of 
a high order. Every State, except Texas, “Arkansas, and Florida, had what was called 
a university, well equipped, well patr onized, and tolerably endowed. Some opposition 
unquestionably existed to State systems as interfering with parental control, as mold- 
ing all the youth after a prescribed model, and as interferi ing with the full develop- 
ment of human personality.” “The war,” the speaker said, ae suspended all the institu- 
tions of learning, and when we emerged and regained eonseiousness, it was to diseover 
the dissected members of our extinguished civilization floating hither and thither with- 
out direetion. A reconstruetion of our material, mental, and mcral interests became 
neeessary. Schools and colleges were opened. More enthusiasm in the eause of edu- 

cation exists now at the South than ever before. In this awakened sense of the neees- 
sity of a high and universal cdueation both races are included. ‘The eolored people, 
as citizens and wards of the nation, need to be qualified for their exalted responsibili- 
ties. Especially do they need trained and cdueated teachers of their own race. If 
practicable a degraded raee should be elevated and delivered by ther own elass, as the 
patronage of the superior has a tendeney to degrade charaeter.” 

tI have endeavored to obtain an aceurate statement of the expenditures from these 
sourees in behalf of education in the South, and hope to make it tolerably eonrplete, 
but as yet I have only the following data: 

By the American Missiouary Association, as reported by W. E. Whiting, esq , treas- 
urer for missions and schools, for a period of ten years, from Getty i ‘1861, $1,663,~ 

756 99. By the Freedmen’s Bureau, as reported by General O. O oward, Commis- 
sioner, from May 20, 1865, to the present time, in eash, $3,711,235 04; in other things 
than cash, $1,551 276 de "total, $5,262, 511 26. By the General Asse ibly of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh, during five years, ending May 1, 1871, $220,704. By the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society at Cineinnati, before this society was merged i in the anit Missionary. 
Association, Levi Coffin ceneral agent, $134,340 53, besides a large anount not in eash 
In the Distriet of Columbia, $36,000 are reported as expended by t the pala denoii- 
nation. I shall be greatly obliged for offieial information as to the amounts expended 
hy other associations for the same objeet. 

In reply to a letter to General O. O. Howard, asking for statistics in reference to the 
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How severe the struggle, how hard pressed are the friends of educa- 
tion in this section, will appear from the accompanying papers. Without 
experience in the management of free public-school systems, without 
reports and publications from other localities, almost destitute of any 
literature upon free-school management and instruction, the present 
workers in the cause of education naturally appeal for aid to the General 
Government. 

Were the eommunities they represent within the limits of the 
States in which free common-school systems are well established and 
etticient, the solution of their difficulty would be easy, and yet might be 
considerably delayed, as 1t was in the struggle for the establishment of 
free schools in some parts of Pennsylvania and Southern Illinois. But 
separated as they are from the great educational sections of the country 
by State lines and differences, many minds find insurmountable obstacles 
in extending to them any efficient aid. Are not the evils indicated by 
this state of things too immediate and far-reaching, too full of fatal 
threatenings to the existence of the liberties of the whole people, to war- 
rant me orany other in obstructing a reasonable solution of the question 
by any exactions of our own? 7 


NATIONAL ATD. 


Holding fast to all constitutional obligations and guarantees, respect- 
ing the privileges of localities and individuals and the cherished tradi- 
tions in regard to our institutions, can we not afford to trample under 
foot all the minor dissensions of those who are agreed upon the necessity 
of universal education to the welfare of the individual, the municipality, 
and the nation; and by a generous forgetfulness of differences of senti- 
ment between tie sections, should we not, in the form of a national aid 
calculated to reader successful the efforts of the friends of education 
scattered througiout those sections, inspire and guide in a friendly way 
the establishinen of schools and school systems that shall yield the. fruit 
so essential to the good order, peace, and prosperity alike of the com- 
munity and of the whole country ? 

The more famiiar I become with the facts in the case, and all the feel- 
ings associated vith them, the more clearly I see, im some simple action 
of this kind on tie part of the General Government, the solution of the 
difficulties undei which all honest minds are ready to acknowledge we 
now labor. Themoral aid in the way of arguinent and information, cal- 
culated to sustai and disseminate educational sentiment, now within the 
province of thisoflice to furnish, can be and should be greatly increased. 
But this plainly is not enough; something in the way ot pecuniary 
co-operation 1s nperatively demanded. 


TIADITIONAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
From the d:ys of the American Confederation, antedating the pres- 


ent form of gwvernment, until now, the use of the national domain in 
support of poular education, at the will of Congress, has been unques- 


progress of edwation among the colored people, the Genera] states that, as the appro- 
priation for gahering such statistics was expended previous to July, 1870, no ofticial 
reports have siice been required from trustees or teachers of schools, and hence no sta- 
tistics can be furnished. He adds, however, that the schools established in former 
years under tie Freedmen’s Bureau have considerably fallen off in numbers, but in 
some States tle schools under municipal and State authorities have increased. 
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tioned.* Myr. Clay aided in the passage of a bill for the use of the receipts 
from land sales to a certain extent, for the special benefit of certain speci- 
fied States. Last year, contemplating the necessity now under consid- 
eration, and wishing to avoid what to some would seem questionable 
legislation in the interest of certain localities or States, and in view of 
the effidaency which could be given to education by additional funds, 
I recommended the appropriation of the net proceeds of the sale of the 
pubite lands for educational purposes throughout the country. 

From the refiections of the past year and further examination of the 
subject, and an acquaintance with the public sentimentt of the coun- 
try upon this question, [ again take the liberty of bringing this sectional 
necessity tace to face with this net income of a million or a million 
and a half of dollars, from this source, for your examination and the 
consideration of the statesmen of the country. No interference with 
local rights is suggested. But the offer of pecuniary aid to the 


*Tam greatly indebted to the Hon. Willis Drummond, 
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Column No. 2 shows the number of acres estimated to be embraced in the grant olsections 16 to some 
of the States, and sections 16 and 36 to others, for school purposes, also the tumbetof acres estimated 
to be embraced in sections 16 and 36, reserved for the same purposes, in the organied Territories, by 
acts of Congress, the dates of which ‘are given in column No. 3. 

Column No. 4 shows the number of acres eranted to the States for university purpses, and reserved 
for the same purposes in the Territories of Washington, New Mexico, and Utah, by ts of Congress, 
the dates of which are given in column No. 5. 

+ The National Teachers’ Association, at their recent meeting in St. Louis, passed th following reso- 
lution: “ That this association will look with favor upon any plan g giving pecuniary aid the str ugeling 
educational system of the South that the General Government may deem judicious.” 
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amount of ten or fifteen thousand dollars for each congressional district, 
on condition that a certain amount shall be raised by local means, and 
free common schools be opened for the benefit of all, conducted acecord- 
ing to approved methods by the people themseives, would constitute a 
motive which would stimulate the friends of education in those commu- 
nities, so as to render well-nigh universal the sentiment in favor of such 
schools. In this way, by a similar offer of aid, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois have succeeded, without any undue interference with 
sentiments of municipalities, in establishing schools in reluctant coun- 
ties and towns. The wise and successful use of the Peabody fund in 
the South presents a variety of facts, illustrating and enforcing the 
propriety of this method of aid. How inexplicable must be the South- 
ern feeling that would not speak kindly of a Peabody or a Sears! 
Should the General Government extend this assistance, and thus in 


Commissioner of the General Land Office, for the following 


reserved in the several Territories by acts of Congress, for educational purposes, with the dates 
ing or reserving the same. 
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= 8 &p ae 
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Dates of the acts of Congress by 24S | Dates of the acts of Congress by oR 

which granted or reserved. = 2 which granted. ce 
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Column No. 6 shows the number of acres granted for agricultural and mechanic eolleges by acts of 
Congress, the dates of which are given in column No. 7, to such of the States as had suilicient public 
land within their limits, subject to sale at ordinary private entry at $1 25 per acre, being exclusive of 
the scrip provided to be issucd to the other States of the Union, by the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, 
and supplemental aets, at the rate of 30,000 acres for cach Senator and Represeutative in Congress. to 
which the States were respectively entitled by the apportionment under the eensus of 1860, as follows, 
viz: Verniont, 150.000 acres; Connecticut, 180.000; Rhode Island, 120,000; Kentucky, 330,000; Illinois, 
440,000; New York, 990,000; Maine, 210,600; Pennsylvania, 780,000; New Jersey, 210,000 ; Massachu- 
setts, 360,000; New Hampshire, 150,000; West Virginia, 150,000 ; Ohio, 630,000 ; Maryland, 210,600; Indi 
ana, 390.000; Delaware, 90,000; Tennessee, 300,000; North Carolina, 270,000; Louisiana, 27° 000; Vir- 
ginia. 300,600 ; Georgia, 270,000 ; Texas, 120,000 ; Mississippi, 210,000 ; South Carolina, 180,000; Arkansas, 
150,000; Alabama, 240,000; Florida, 90,000, Total number of acres represented by scrip, 7,220,000. 
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this kindly way aid in educating the children of the South, what reason- 
able father or mother could fail, however bitterly they may have pre- 
viously felt, to begin to recognize this national and special endeavor to 
benefit them in their most vital interests ? 


DELAWARE. 


In Delaware there is no State superintendent of instruction. The 
schools of Wilmington have made excellent progress under the manage- 
ment of an independent board of education. Those in New Castle are 
reported favorably, and are chiefly supported by an income derived from 
the rents of a thousand acres ‘‘common lapds,” which were set apart 
by William Penn for the perpetual benefit of the town. Schools in the 
remaining portions of the State, especially in the country districts, con- 
tinue much the same; some are good; some very poor. No provision 
is yet made for the education of the colored people by the laws of the 
State. Whatever schools they have are the result of private effort. 
Several higher institutions in the State, among them the Delaware 
College, which was revived by the grant of lands for agricultural col- 
leges in the United States, are reported in a prosperous condition. 

The intelligent interest manifested in Wilmington, the advantage of 
efficient supervision there, and the aid to teachers of normal instruction 
and training extended throughout the State, would soon put a new 
aspect upon its educational affairs. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland still has no State superintendent exclusively devoted to the 
supervision of schools, but adds to the labors of the principal of the 
normal school the task of making up an annual report for the State. 
The examiners exercise a limited supervision throughout the counties. 

The schools of Baltimore report good progress, They afford instruc- 
tion for the colored children, but the general system of the State makes 
no efficient provision for the education of this large class of her youth. 
Schools for their instruction are, outside of that city, dependent upon 
private effort. 

VIRGINIA. 


The free-school system which Virginia was about putting in opera- 
tion at the time of the last report, has, in spite of all difficulties and all 
forms of opposition, made steady progress. The State superintendent, 
Hon. W. H. Ruffner, has shown great ability, skill, and zeal in the 
performance of his difficult task. During the first year the number of 
free schools established was about 3, 000, with as many teachers, and 
about 130,000 pupils; besides these, about 27,500 pupils were in private 
schools. The cities of Norfolk, Petersburg, and Richmond are all co- 
operating heartily in sustaining free schools, the city of Norfolk having 
16 teachers and 865 pupils; Petersburg had 2,760 pupils. In Rich: 
mond the growth and prosperity of the schools has been marked, there 
being 73 schools, with an average enrollment of '3,300 pupils. The 
institutions of the State were aided during the year to the extent of 
$25,000 from the Peabody fund. 

The institution under General Armstrong, at Hampton, chiefly at- 
tended by colored people, is presenting opportunities for instruction in 
the industries, well worthy the study of all who are engaged in conduct- 
ing schools for the practical training of the colored people. 
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WEST VIRGINIA* 


has not suffered the destruction of the free-school system that was 
feared; but less activity is reported in teachers’ institutes, and in the 
use of other instrumentalities upon which the vigor and growth of the 
system must depend. The schools at Wheeling and Parkersburg are 
making commendable progress. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


has lost ground educationally, the legislature, last winter, having re- 
moved the clerical force of the superintendent, and reduced his salary, 
thus leaving the office with little capacity for hopeful and vigorous 
action. The severe proscription of colored people in the State has 
greatly discouraged their efforts for themselves. The particularly 
bright spot is Wilmington, where the efforts of Miss Bradley have been 
recognized by the city, and her school accepted as a public school. The 
colored schools in that city have also been well-attended and efficient.t 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Of the schools in South Carolina very little favorable can be said. 
The friends of education struggle against overwhelming odds. 

In Charleston the schools were closed months before the usual time, 
for want of funds. 


* We have received valuable information in regard to this State from Geo. F. McLel- 
lan, esq. 

t The folowing extracts are taken from the interesting address of Colonel A. M. Wad- 
dell, of Wilmington, North Carolina, recently delivered on the occasion of laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the Tileston Normal Schoolin that place. After congratulating the citizens 
of Wumington on the great gift they had received by the establishment of the institu- 
tion among them by a private individual—a lady of Boston, Massachusetts—the Colo- 
neladded: “Itis at this time particularly desirable that private charity should be 
directed toward the establishment of schools, because the public-school system of the 
State, once so flourishing, now languishes under the common calamity which has fallen 
upon all classes and every interest of our people.” 

* * * * # Sat 

“The charitable stranger who has given of her abundance the handsome sum with 
which this institution is to be built, is a resident of Boston; and if the memory of an 
occurrence which happened about one hundred years ago in this town of Wilmington 
was present to her when she executed her benevolent purpose, there would be a donble 


interest attached to this occasion.” 
x 7 ri. 


*% * . * # * 


“Tt is a suggestive fact that about a century ago the people of Wilmington chartered 
a vessel, loaded her with provisions at a cost of eight hundred pounds, and sent her to 
the relief of the sufferers of Boston. Would that all the intercourse between the two 
cities might ever consist in the mutual interchange of charity in thought, word, and 
deed ; that the only emissaries to us from her might be the messengers of love, and thus 
our only debt to her the sentinient of good will. 

“There is no surer instrumentality by which that desirable consummation can be 
reached than the cultivation of a spirit of justice by each. 

“The resolutions of the people of Wilmington in 1774 declared ‘that the cause of 
Boston was the cause of all” May the spirit of Boston in 1774 continue to manifest: 
itself as it does here to-day, and ever be ready to re-echo the sentiment of the galant 
American sailor who went to the rescne of his Anglo-Saxon cousins at the battle of 
the Peiho with the exclamation, ‘ Blood is thicker than water” With such a spirit 
animating the people of all parts of our country, the perpetuity of our free institutions 
will be secured; without it they cannot exist.” 

es * * * * * * 

‘There will always be a floating population ; but as long as human nature ren.ains 
as it is, that much-abused thing called patriotism will exist under any and all ciremm- 
stances in every land, civilized or uncivilized, barbarous or free. It is of spontaneous 
growth, but its highest development is attained only by proper culture. It is, there- 

s 
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GEORGIA. 


In Georgia the State superintendent has been active in pushing the 
organization of the school system, and has received the support of the 
wisest educators of the State. Local officers have’been generally pro- 
vided. But now many fear all that has been gained will be lost by 
adverse legislation. In Savannah, Columbus, aud other points, there 
have been excellent white schools. The colored people have hardly 
been permitted to do what they would for themselves freely. 


FLORIDA. 


The State system in Florida has made little or no progress, notwith- 
Standing the ability and utmost endeavors of the newly appointed super- 
intendent. St. Augustine, under the stimulus of the aid rendered by 
the Peabody fund, has shown a disposition to adopt a system of free 
public schools.* 

KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky is very far from establishing a sufficiently efficient system 
of schools for the education of the whites, and apparently refuses to 
recognize the desirableuess or necessity of the education of the colored 
children. The Jate able superintendent made an earnest plea in their 
behalf, but the most that appears likely to be done, is setting apart the 
taxes collected from the colored people for school purposes for the edu- 
cation of their children: The schools of Louisville are taking a very 
good position. 


fore, the duty of those to whom is intrnsted the education of the youth of a country, 

to foster and encourage among them a love for that country—not to emasculate them 
of so high and noble a sentiment by vain twaddle about ‘the brotherhood of 
man,’ and all that kind of true but meaningless phrases—but to instill into them that 
true idea of patriotism which teaches them to cling with supreme devotion to the par- 
ticular land of their birth.” 

The Colonel used the following forcible illustration of the benefits of popular educa- 
tion: “ The result of the late Franco-Prussian war is not difficult to understand when 
we remenber that Prussia has long had the best educational system in the world, and 
that it is a maxim with them that ‘ what you would have appear in the life of a nation 
you must put into its schools.’” 

In speaking of the status of the public-school system in North Carolina previous to 
the late war, the Colonel stated that in the nineteen or twenty years during which the 
common-school system had been in operation in the State, (established in 1840,) “ the 
colleges had increased in number from 2 to 16, the academies from 140 to 550, the 
primary schools from 632 to 3,500, and the number of scholars from 20,000 to 150,000, 
or two-thirds of the white children in the State between the ages of five and twenty- 
one. I find further that the productive schoo! fund had increased to more than $2,600,000, 
exclusive of swamp lands, and was yearly increasing, and that it was larger than the 
school fund of Massachusetts by $500,000; larger than the school fund of “New Jersey 
by three times that amount, ($1,500, 690 ; 3) larger than that of Georgia—the Empire 
State of the South, as she w as calle d—by ¢ ea 600, 000; larger than that of Vi Tginia by 
$600,000 ; and pinch larger than the school fund of 3 Maine, ¢ or New Hampshire, or Mary- 
land.” 

“These are facts of which we had a right to be proud, and the recollection of them, 
though it sharpens our regret at the present state of onr edneational interests, ought 
to stimulate us to renewed efforts in their behalf. Causes, Which it is unprofitable to 
discuss, have reduced onr means of educating our youth, but an enlightened people will 
always be ready to appropriate the larger ‘portion of the public revenue to that pur- 

ose.” 
*From a report by Hon. Charles Beecher, State superintendent, but recently re- 
ceived, we learn that there are in the State 66,045 children between the ages of 4 and 
aor whom only 12,032 are enrolled in the public schools, leaving 54,013 never regis- 
tered. There were in 39 districts (each county being a district) 322 schools, which 
were taught, on an average, 4.6 months. 
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TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee during the year. has been considerably agitated upon the 
subject of general education. The legislature, dissatisfied with the de- 
struction of the system of free schools which had been previously in- 
augurated, made repeated efforts to revise satisfactorily the laws which 
prevailed up to 1860. , 

Acknowledging the need of a central head to the system, and yet 
unwilling to meet adequately the demands for such an officer, they cre- 
ated an office of superintendent of public instruction, and thrust its 
duties upon the already overburdened State treasurer. 

The effort to organize by counties resulted in some action in 23 out 
of the 94 counties of the State. In several instances the need of county 
supervision of schools has been recognized by the election of a super- 
intendent. 

The State treasury has been too much embarrassed to disburse any 
large amount of money for school purposes. 

Many prominent men in the State are earnestly preparing for more 
vigorous action, asking the legislature to provide for the appointment 
and payment of a State superintendent, and for a fuller discharge of 
the State obligations in aid of general education, though with little 
chance of success. The colored people are most emphatic in the state- 
ment of the difficulties encountered by them in their efforts to educate 
their children. ° . 

ALABAMA. 


Alabama, notwithstanding all the activity of her State superintend- 
ent, has, on account of lack of funds, suffered from the closing of schools 
prematurely in different portions of the State. The State tax is far from 
being adequate to the support of an efficient system, and few localities 
levy a Special tax upon themselves. 

The schools in Mobile, in spite of great difficulties, are making prog- 
ress. The “Swayne” school at Montgomery, and the ‘‘Mimerson” in- 
stitute at Mobile, and other like institutions in the State, are doing 
good service for the colored people of the State, but they complain in 
many of the counties of great difficulty or of the impossibility of securing 
any school privileges. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


. This office was notified by the State superintendent of the forwarding 
of a report somewhat in detail of the progress of education in the State 
of Mississippi, but it failed to arrive in time for insertion. He has put 
forth the most arduous and unremitting efforts for the success of the 
system of free schools, which have won the favor of many of the ablest 
men of the State. The opposition sometimes arising from indifference 
or lack of information, or a willingness to see the experiment carried on 
by others while taking no responsibility for it, has in other instances 
been violent, and not satisfied with using legal interposition to embar- 
rass its progress and success, has taken on the form of direct assault, 
resorting to the whipping of teachers and burning of school-houses. Itis 
believed, however, there have been not less than three thousand schools 
In operation. 

LOUISIANA. 


In Louisiana, the energy and zeal of the superintendent and those 
co-operating with him in labors for universal education are meeting 
with increased success, though there is hardly less opposition than 
formerly in the country parishes of the State. Some seven hundred 
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schools, it is believed, are in operation outside of New Orleans. That city 
has been specially embarrassed in the conduct of its schools, on account 
of the lack of funds.* The able city superintendent, under the direction 
of the board of education, has with rare skill guided the educational 
work of the city successfully forward in spite of threatening evils. 

The State University, under President Boyd, is steadily gaining in 
excellence of scholarship and training, and the confidence of the pub- 
lie ; 

Straight University and other well-conducted private institutions for 
the benefit of the colored people of the city of New Orleans are attended 
by large numbers of students. 


TEXAS. 


Texas, the darkest field, educationally, in the United States, at the 
close of the last report, has passed an act to organize and maintain a 
system of public free schools for the State, which was approved April 
24,1871. May 9, a State superintendent was appointed. 

How hard was the struggle for the introduction of the system, how 
violently it is opposed by its enemies, and warmly and strongly sus- 
tained by its friends, will appear in the accompanying papers. The 
governor, we are assured, is giving every aid in his power toward its 
success, recognizing the fact that education must underlie every per- 
mament improvement in the State, whether material, social, or civil. 
In addition to the hostile sentiment against free schools, Texas encount- 
ers, to a greater extent than most States, the difficulties arising from 
sparseness of population. 

ARKANSAS.+ 


Arkansas, though in some respects leading the majority of the States 
in which slavery has recently been abolished, in its manifestations of 
educational activity, has suffered from the reduction of the tax for 
school purposes, and has yet to make prolonged, energetic, and well- 
directed efforts before the final triumph of universal education in the 
State. 

MISSOURI. 


In Missouri the system of free schools has passed beyond the period 
of special peril. One county in the southern portion of the State was, 
up to a late date, reported without a single school sustained under the 
State system, and the prejudice against the education of colored chil- 
dren in that quarter is reported most unyielding in its opposition. The 
establishment of State normal schools and the progress of the State 
University, are particularly encouraging. Perhaps no city with so 
many elements opposed to progress has advanced so rapidly in educa- 
tional development within the past few years as St. Louis. 

The vacancy created in the office of State superintendent of public 
instruction by the death of the Hon. Ira Divoll, so widely and favorably 
known as an educator, has been filled by the appointment of Hon. John 


*The board of school directors of the city of New Orleans asked the city council to 
levy a tax for $350,000, and they declined to do so, and were sustained by the courts, 
as there is no provision forit in the State revenne law. They look to the coming 
session of the legislature for the necessary provisions with which to maintain the 
public schools of the city. 

+ General Albert W. Bishop, of Little Rock, informs us that the town of Fayetteville, 
Washington County, has been selected as the site of the State Agricultural College. 
The county gave $100,000 and the town $30,000, in bonds, to seeure its location. The 
State gave an additional appropriation of $50,000 for its benefit. The college is to 
have a normal department, and is to open on the fourth Monday of January, 1872. 
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Monteith, who is zealously pressing the various instrumentalities of 
education toward higher success. 

The Missouri School of Mines,* at Rolla, on the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Railroad, one hundred and thirteen miles from St. Louis, was formally 
opened on the 23d of November with 20 students. 


STATES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE.{ 


The wild rush to the Pacific slope for gold has ceased, but a more 
abiding and no less earnest interest centers in all that pertains to that 
part of our country, territorially in itself an outlying empire. My recent 
visit afforded me special opportunities for an acquaintance with the facts 
in respect to the condition of education there. With an area of 365,704 
Square miles, it is nearly six times as large as all New England. Though 
traveling about 3,000 miles in passing within these limits, I could hardly 
secure more than an outline, a bird’s-eye view, of a country presenting 
within its borders such varieties of climate and soil, such diversities of 
population. No brief general description can fully give the facts, and 
a statement of the exceptions cannot be undertaken. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California, with an area of 188,891 square miles and a population of 
560,247, has already accomplished much and has done many things well, 
in the work of education, though much still remains to be done. The 
abstract of information in regard to this State has the merit of being 
prepared up to date, by Mrs. 8. B. Cooper, a well-known writer, resident 
in San Francisco, who received every aid in her work from the State 
superintendent and other school officers. 

The year has been marked by the erection of valuable school-houses 
in some of the leading points in the State, as in San Bernardino, Yreka, 
and Oakland. The high-school house at the latter place is a model of 
taste, convenience, and economy. 

The State owes a debt that will never be paid to those who early 
undertook the educational work, especially to Hon. John Swett, for the 
adaptation of the school law to the diverse and peculiar necessities of its 
people. Its provisions are not optional with the communities, but man- 
datory. It requires the levying of certain taxes and their appropriation 
for specific educational purposes. It requires the election of certain off- 
cers, and of them the performance of specified duties. If there is a fail- 
ure to carry out these provisions in any particular in any coinmunity, a 
few friends of popular intelligence may take the question to the courts 
and enforce the law. The result is the establishment and maintenance 
of schools in counties the most sparsely populated, and where the people 


* The opening of this institution was an occasion of much congratulation among the 
educators of the State. Addresses were delivered by Daniel Reed, LL. D., President 
' of the State University and director of the school, Professor C. P. Williams, aud Hon. 
John Monteith, State superintendent of public schools. 

The building is placed on the site of old Fort Wyman, and its cost will amount to 
about $75,000, which were given by the people of the county, together with $60,000 for 
its operation. In 1861 the site of Rolla was an unbroken forest; new it contains 3,000 
people. The county possesses great mineral deposits, among which are over sixty 
varieties of iron ore. 

ti am indebted to Rev. John Kimball, of San Francisco, for special aid in gathering 
informavion in regard to the Pacific coast. 

t A recent Ictter from Hon. J. W. North, of Riverside, San Bernardino County, Cah- 
fornia, states that a rapid and salutary change in regard to educational matters is 
taking place in Southern California. In San Bernardino a fine, large brick building has 
been erected for a public graded school. At Riverside a fine scaool-bouse has been 
erected ; Professor Payne, formerly principal of the high school at Colambts, Ohio, is 
to have charge of the school. A square of land has been set apart in the town for 
school purposes. 
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are largely of a descent and antecedents from which indifference or hos- 
tility to universal education may generally be expected. Even in the 
most backward counties there has been progress. Teachers, school ofti- 
cers, and others, have sought for better results, while in the centers of 
population the schools come into the closest competition with the best in 
any of the older portions of the country. 

The statute provides for an exact system of supervision over the 
whole Stata, and subordinate supervision for counties and cities. This 
has been the source of infusing life into all parts of the system. A small 
fraction of the school tax, set ‘apart in every district, constitutes a fund 
for library purposes, and has multiplied these sour ces of intelligence in 
communities where otherwise there would have been almost an entire 
dearth of reading for the young. The library feature of the school law 
in California has been a success. 

The present State superintendent has wisely refrained from interfer- 
ing with the excellencies of the law, and the communities have the 
increased advantage from the non-interruption of its effect. 

A. State normal school has been located at San José, for which a new 
building has been erected. The State University, located at Oakland, 
is already doing an excellent work. Its preparatory department is full 
and prosperous, and, together with the high schools, academies, and 
institutions for secondary instruction elsewhere in the ’State, assures at 
an early day the preparation of a large number of young persons who 
will undertake and complete the highest courses of instruction provided. 

In the busy life of new communities, where speculation is rife, supe- 
rior education has often had to struggle for recognition and success; but 
the University of California has some problems presented, for its imme- 
diate solution, of the most practical and vital importance to the people 
of the State, and calculated to bring it at once into the most intimate 
popular relations. It has received the advantage of the national grant 
in aid of instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and when 
the funds from this source are available, will have the means of organ. 
izing these departments. 

The agriculture and horticulture of the State differ very widely from 
those pursuits in the older and Eastern States, and make special demands 
upon science to meet the new conditions and solve them successfully. 
Irrigation in many parts—a system which requires broad and intelligent 
treatment—must supply the moisture elsewhere furnished by abundant 
rains. 

in addition, the differences of climate, both general and local, and the 
consequent effects upon stock-raising, resulting often disastrously to 
those who come from the older States, make an urgent demand upon 
the State for the general diffusion of scientific knowledge upon facts so 
vital to the prosperity of so many of its citizens. 

So far, in the matter of irrigation and husbandry generally, ali has 
gone, as it happened, according to the intelligence or whim of the indi- 
vidual farmer, acting without scientific knowledge, and wholly without 
reference to the general welfare. The university, leading the men of 
science, can well demand of the State ample aid in making observations 
upon the soil, climate, fruits, and stock, the bearings of mountains, and 
direction of river-courses, and the fitness of the different localities for 
the several industries, until the facts are sufficiently in hand and a philo- 
sophical solution is reached, thus preventing many of the evils resulting 
from ignorance or monopolies. The same is true of mining. 

Science would thus illustrate its friendship for man, and superior 
education vindicate its demands upon public attention by a practical 
demonstration of its usefulness. 
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The State schools,in charge of Professor Wilkinson, for the benefit of the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, in which both classes are accommodated in 
the same building, would be an honor to the oldest community. 

The schools of San Francisco, however they may have suffered from 
the ebb and flow of public interest, constitute a system of many excel- 
lencies that has in itself the means of correcting mistakes and of increas- 
ing its efficiency as the public may demand. Among its officers and 
teachers there are some who have no superiors. The cosmopolitan 
schools, in which German and- French are taught, are worthy of 
careful study by all city officers who have presented to them the solu- 
tion of the question of teaching other languages than the English in the 
free schools. Mr. Henry Bolander, the principal of one of these schools, 
has just been elected State superintendent.* 

The free public schools of the city furnish for all its citizens who are 
anxious to preserve the young from the evils and temptations of city 
vagabondism, the grand medium by which their efforts may be made 
successful. 

EDUCATION OF THE CHINESE. 


Education on the Pacific coast has an additional interest from the 
fact that here our civilization stands face to face with that of China, 
Japan, and the other countries of the Orient. Here the Chinese have 
already come in large numbers, chiefly men—women coming only of 
the lowest character, and never as wives. Yet, Chinese children in San 
Franeiseo are numbered by the hundred; but neither there nor else- 
where in the State does the system of public instruction make any pro- 
vision for them. So far as that is concerned they are outcasts; they 
are prohibited the opportunity of gaining intelligence and virtue. 
There has been, however, occasionally, instruction at public expense; 
but the schools for this class are almost entirely the result of Christian 
charity. The Chinese children are, to some extent, educated under 
their own teachers, according to the manner of their native land. f 
Prejudice, interest, reason, and Christian principles are in great con- 
fusion in regard to the question of the method of treating these new- 


* Hon. Mr. Widber is superintendent, and Hon. John Swett deputy superintendent, 
of the city schools. 

t By the courtesy of Nathaniel T. Allen, esq., of West Newton, Massachusetts, this 
Bureau has been supplied with the following statement of facts in regard to education 
in China, obtained by him through the late Hon. Anson Burlingame, and at an inter- 
view with the Chinese embassadors whom he met in Berlin. 

They stated that in China there is no system of public schools, all education being 
acquired and instruction imparted in private schools at the expense of parents. If a 
parent is wealthy he will have a private teacher in his own house. Where the parent 
is not able to do this alone, several families combine to employ a teacher. <A single 
teacher may thus have, in some cases, two hundred pupils under his care and instruc- 
tion. There are no laws obliging parents to educate their children, but those who 
have the means generally do so. The proportion who are uneducated is not known, 
although this must be large, as many are too poor to educate their children. The ex- 
aminations for advancement to different grades, with a view to employment by the 
government, are very severe, especially the first three, at thirteen, fifteen, antl seven- 
teen years of age; but out of 1,000 applicants, only 12, upon an average, pass the grades 
and become government officials or mandarins. The child of the poorest parent may 
obtain the highest post, only a few classes being incligible. The daughters of the 
wealthy, if trained at all, are educated at their own homes. Their education is meager 
in amount. The moral philosophy of Confucius is rigidly taught. According to a 
communication from a correspondent of the New York Observer, at the examination for 
the degree of Tsin-ze, or graduated scholars this year, the number of successful can- 
didates was limited by an imperial decree to 326. The number of students who 
entered their names for cxamination was 8,210. The first named on the list of suc- 
cessful candidates was Li Lwanchee, of Chihli province, and his nanie was published 
over the empire, as that of the senior wrangler of his university 1s in England. 
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comers. Their industry is wanted, but in many respects their pres- 
ence is abhorred. Certain points, however, seem plain; they should 
not be allowed to violate the police or sanitary laws, the rules 
and regulations necessary to social purity, civil peace and order, 
common cleanliness and health. Now, even while the prejudices are 
strong against them, they have been allowed to congregate on streets 
and in alleys, to concentrate in large numbers in restricted quarters, 
and, by the large rents paid, make encroachments into portions of the 
city once settled by the best people; and there, in the very heart of 
this thriving city, as if in the midst of paganism, gather every condition 
of individual and public disease, immorality, vice, and crime. In the 
creation of these sources of vice, crime, and misery are the evils of the 
presence of the Chinamen, and not in any industry or honesty or skill 
in business that they may bring. Yet, they are more likely to be in- 
sulted, attacked, and injured in the pursuit of an honest livelihood than 
to be molested in the establishment and maintenance of these siums 
for the destruction of themselves and the American youth of the city. 
if the community would rid itself, as 1t plainly has a right to do, of 
these evils which are so manifest, there would be less ground for anxiety 
in the direction where complaints are loudest. 

Unfortunately, proscription in the State, in the matter of education, 
has been carried out rigorously against the children of Indians, and 
often against the blacks. The schools for the Indians are exclusively 
under the control of the General Government. Many of these pioneer 
communities have yet to learn that they cannot afford to allow any one, 
however alien to their own race, to grow up in ignorance. <A similar 
proscription extends throughout Oregon and Nevada. 

In California the popular sentiment in favor of education is strong 
and active. The diversity of elements in their midst, and the dangers 
they threaten, have forced upon many minds a conviction of the necessity 
of universal education to public security. The question of enacting 
laws for compulsory education by the State has been widely agitated 
and vigorously maintained. 


OREGON. 


In Oregon,* however, the educational sentiment is far less active and 
vigorous. This State, with 95,274 square miles, larger than all New 
England by one-half, has a population of 90,923, and a school population 
of 34,000. 

This State, especially fortunate in the feature of the school law which 
requires a school-tax to be levied in every county, is unfortunate in 
many other respects. The executive of the State, in addition to his 
other onerous duties, ismade by the constitution, superintendent of pub- 
lic struction. The governor, assisted by the secretary of state, is, 
nevertheless, giving to this vital interest bis special attention, the 
need of which is freely confessed by many of the best citizens of the 
State. So far separated from the other States of the Union, the edt- 
cators of Oregon have received comparatively little aid in their difficult 
task from their coadjutors in the other portions of the country.t 


*The Commissioner wishes hereby to acknowledge the special obligations under 
which he was placed during his recent visit by the marked courtesies of Governor 
Grover and Hon. Mr. Chadwick, secretary of state, who furnished him every facility 
for prosecuting his researches. 

tA recent address, by J. A. Waymire, on free schools for Oregon, and the frequent 
newspaper communications of the Rev. George H. Atkinson, D. D., are useful in form- 
ing and awakening educational sentiment. 
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Among a people rich in lands, the children are growing up with oppor- 
tunities for education which are entirely inadequate to their needs, and 
there is danger to the Staite unless speedy action is taken. The senti- 
ment in favor of attending school, of study, of the use of means for 
improvement, is not strong enough; it is too easy for the young to grow 
up in ignorance, and to become occupied with frivolities and vices. 

The schools need to be at once made free from the tuition fees by 
which they are so often embarrassed outside of Portland and Salem. A 
local tax’should be levied for every county, in addition to the State tax. 
There should be a well-qualified and competent-State superintendent, 
whose efforts should be exclusively devoted to the preparation and pre- 
sentation of arguments fitted to arouse public attention to this vast and 
fundamental interest; te catch, too, the attention of the young, and 
stimulate their aspirations, and to scatter throughout the State the 
information needed in regard to the building of school-houses; organiz- 
ing districts, management of schools, qualification of teachers, and the 
best means for their success in instruction and discipline. 

So far the wealth of the State has been little affected by the cultivation 
of science and skilled industry. ‘The interesting and peculiar mineral 
resources have had no systematic, scientific investigation. However, a 
single citizen—the Rev. Thomas Condon, of Dalles—on his own responsi- 
bility and by his own researches, has attracted the attention of the world 
by collecting a museum unsurpassed in some particulars. 

Every feature of culture, from the lowest to the highest, has the most 
ample room and scope in this State. Properly encouraged, and fostered 
by a vigorous system of public instruction, the addition to the wealth 
and prosperity of the State thus secured would be incalculable. 


NEVADA. 


Nevada, notwithstanding her sparseness of population, is making 
steady progress in promoting general education. Vigorous supervision 
gives life to the whole system, and adequate provision for the elementary 
education of all the children is proposed, except for such as are ‘‘ unpop- 
ularly complexioned.” Salaries of teachers are decreasing. A high 
school has been established in Virginia City, the only one, it is believed, 
in the State. 

The State depends upon California for the normal training of teach- 
ers and for the education of the deaf and dumb. The number of school- 
children is reported at 3,952. Of these, 2,988 are enrolled in the schools. 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES. 


After a careful examination of all the sources of information last year, 
the population of the District of Columbia and the Territories was put 
down at 700,000; the number of Indians more or less directly cared for 
by the General Government in the several States was found to be 100,000, 
making a total of over 800,000. For all this population the National 
Government is as directly and intimately responsible in all particulars 
as are the several State governments for their own citizens. No element 
of this responsibility more completely underlies all others than educa- 
tion. It determines both the capacity for sentiment and action. 

In the early history of the Government a lively appreciation of this 
responsibility was shown. Few acts stand out more conspicuously in 
the annals of those times than the ordinances which determined the 
character of the civilization of the northwestern territory. Moreover, 
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the early settlers were chiefly from those portions of the Union most 
advanced, and they were likely to be the most enterprising of the sec- 
tion from which they came. Foreign interference, possible or actual, in 
reference to boundaries, perhaps quickened public attention. Of this 
nothing now exists to excite apprehension or put the country upon its 
guard. The Territories are securely our own. Open, indeed, to immi- 
eration from all the world, portions of them are as fully controlled by 
the higher elements of our civilization as any part of the country, while 
in others foreign immigration is much greater than formerly, and in 
some, the mass of the population, as in New Mexico and Utah, are of 
foreign birth or parentage; thus presenting reason for anxiety that there 
should exist from the first all those institutions, especially common 
schools, upon which, in a peculiar sense, we must depend for the forma- 
tion of a character fully in harmony with the sentiments and practices 
which elsewhere prevail, and which are the glory of our land. 

It is not enough thatthe form of the institutions of liberty is recog- 
nized in the statutes and governments of these Territories. Those 
instrumentalities caleulated to inspire a love of freedom and an under- 
standing and appreciation of its objects, customs, and laws, should be 
active, universal, and efficient. Of this, in the practice of the last 
twenty years, there has been no assurance. In that period such has 
been the failure to infuse universally into our territorial possessions 
those instrumentalities, that ignorance has actually largely increased in 
New Mexico, and Mormonism has made for itself a home in Utah. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Tt should be remembered, and cannot be too often repeated, that in 1856, 
on the question of the adoption of a law for the establishment of schools 
in the Territory of New Mexico, the vote stood 37 for and 5,016 
against it.* 

It should be remembered that this is a Territory which, according to 
the census of 1870, has a population of 93,874, of whom 86,254 are of 
foreign—Spanish or Mexican—descent, and consequently do not speak 
the English language. 

The secretary of the Territory, in a communication of recent date, 
says: “There are four or five schools under the supervision of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and two under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
board of missions. The attendance is very small, and there is not a 
public school in the Territory.” A simple statement of this fact ought 
to be sufficient to make the cheek of any honest American mantle with 
shaine. 


* Rev. J. A. Truchard, of the Roman Catholic Church, in an address delivered on the 
dist of August last at St. Michael’s College, Santa Fé, says: 

“There has been no governor who has not adorned his messages with a flowery enco- 
mium on education; no candidate for delegate to Congress who has not given to edu- 
cation a prominent plank in his political platform. The legislative body enacted laws 
on education, and not unfrequently have we read in the newspapers of this Territory 
what they have published on so important a subject. 

“And what result has been obtained so far? What advancement? What progress 
has been made in the education of youth in New Mexico? I am sorry to say, ladies 
and genticmen, so far nothing, or next to nothing, has been obtained. Much has been 
said on schools, but little done. -In order to prove this, I need only lay before you 
the deplorable state of the schools throughout this Territory. I except Santa Fé, 
Taos, Mora, Las Vegas, and other towns which have colleges and convents founded by 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Lamy and the clergy of the diocese.” 

After affirming that indifference is the chief cause of the failure of the schools, he 
proceeds to say: “The second cause of this deplorable evil is the want of resources, 
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UTAH. 


In Utah, with a population of 86,786, there are 30,702 of foreign birth, 
and 51,807, both of whose parents were foreigners; so that there now 
appear to be 21,105, who, although not foreign-born, are growing up 
under influences derived from those not born on our soil. Of the whole 
population, 25,333 are of school age. The territorial superintendent 
observes that the present territorial school system has been supervised 
and sustained without a dollar or an acre of land from the General 
Government. There is great complaint from the antipolygamists in the 
Territory that the teaching of Mormon tenets is made more prominent 
in the schools than instruction in letters or science. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado, with a total population of 39,864, and a school population 
between five and twenty-one of 8,593, reports an enrollment in the public 
schools of 5,345. The total expenditures for school purposes are re- 
ported as $98,105. These figures contrast favorably with those of some 
other Territories. 


NEED OF TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Does not a just consideration of the vast interests involved in these 
Territories, present and prospective, require, on the part of the General 
Government, atleast an intimate knowledge of the facts, and that the 
moral support of the national sentiment should be extended to them ? 
There can be no question raised as to the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. The laws of Congress are the basis of their organization; the 
officers are appointed by the President, and held responsible to him. 

A systematic report of facts with regard to education certainly is the 
least that could be expected, and would, of itself, be of great value. 

I am, however, decidedly of the opinion that it would be altogether for 
the interest of the Territories andthe country if a new office—that of 


the poverty which reigns throughout this unhappy country, but a poverty such as 
had never cxisted in past times. Money has disappeared, and no work docs the day- 
laborer find. How can he afford to send his children to school when he can barely 
give them their daily bread? How can he pay the teacher, buy books, and so forth, 
when he has not wherewith to clothe them? And how many poor widows, how many 
parents, are thus situated! Many among them desire to give their families the educa- 
tion needed, but cannot, for want of means, in a country like New Mexico, where there 
exist no educational funds, either from the Territory or from the Government of the 
United States. 

“Tt is true that Congress has donated for that purpose some lands in every village or 
precinct; but these lands have cither not been surveyed, or are not tillable, thus 
remaining entirely useless for the intended object. Thus matters stand in New Mexico: 
on the one hand, schools that are good for nothing; and, on the other, a total impossi- 
bility of establishing and supporting better ones.” 

The following, among other resolutions, was adopted at a mass mecting of the citi- 
zens of New Mexico, held at Santa: Fé, in November, 1870: 

“That the peculiar situation of New Mexico, and the conditions under which she 
was acquired by the United States, are such that is seems but just that the people 
should receive aid from the General Government for the purpose of establishing public 
schools. The majority of the inhabitants are of foreign descent—people born under 
and accustomed to the institutions of a foreign government. They speak a foreign 
language, and are not familiar with our customs or our laws; they have had no advan- 
tages which would cnable them to be otherwise ; and it would be at once magnanimous, 
no more than just, and an act of prudence on the part of the Government, to aid in 
ode ine a people who are soon to have a voice in the managenicut of our national 
affairs,’ 
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superintendent of Mitiicinstruceee for each Territory—were created, the 
appointment to be made by the President, and payment provided for as 
in the case of other territorial ofiicers, who should devote himself exclu- 
sively to the work of disseminating ideas upon cducational subjects, the 
instruction of teachers, and aiding in the establishment of schools under 
such laws as the Territories may adopt, and who should be required to 
make an annual report of his work and the condition of education to the 
governor of the Territory and tothe General Government. Nor can it 
be doubted that to extend pecuniary aid, in justifiable circumstances, 
would be a wise measure of statesmanship. Such adequate attention to 
the establishment and management of schools in the Territories would 
afford additional means and assurance of success in the education of the 
Indians within their limits. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. * 


The citizens of this District frequently call attention to the fact that 
they have never received the aid to public education which has been 
granted by the General Government to the citizens of the respective 
States. In their recent endeavors to establish a free-school system they 
have been greatly embarrassed by circumstances resulting from the 
war. It has been for them very much hke beginning anew. Besides 
the special demand for the provisions of education for the colored 
children in the District, a very large population of those formerly slaves 
has centered here from the surrounding States, who have added to the 
necessity for an increased number of schools, although furnishing little 
capital upon which a tax can be levied for their support. It will be 
noticed that out of sixteen cities in the United States the city of Wash- 
ington has a much larger percentage of pupils taught in rented buildings 
than any other, and that of twelve cities reported it pays the highest 
tax on the dollar for school purposes. These facts, taken in connection 
with the aid extended to education, particularly in the new States, by 
Congress, evidently justify the strong conviction entertained among the 
residents of the District that strict justice on the part of the General 
Government in meting out favors to all citizens of the country alike, 


warrants them in asking for a special grant of aid in support Of their: 


schools. 

We are indebted to Charles King, esq., for aid in collecting facts in 
regard to the schools for colored children, and to J. Ormond Wilson, 
esq., the efficient superintendent of the schools for white children, for 
information in reference to them, as well as for statistics which he has 
to some extent grouped together concerning the entire District. The 
ease with which this could be done ina volume under the present form 
of government, and the value of such a report to the officers of the 
District and to Congress, are apparent. The lack of system and unifi- 
cation in the educational work in the District of Columbia, to which 
attention was called in my last report, is more and more recognized by 
thoughtful educators, and there is a growing disposition manifested to 
put the school work on a _ better basis. This would, undoubtedly, by 
largely increasing the attendance, facilitate the development of a high 
school, and the establishment of special schools, whieh are so ereatly 
needed. The Seaton schoo!- -house, a commodious building with many 
improvements in respect to internal arrangement, has been dedicated 
during the year with interesting ceremonies. 


* During the year ending September 30, 1871, 11,462 persons were arrested in this 
District ; ‘of this number 4, 427 could neither read or write. 
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Special efforts have been made to dispense with corporal pun- 
ishment in the schools of Washington, as far as this could be 
done without impairing discipline. The superintendent, Mr. Wilson, 
says this resulted in a reduction of the number of cases per month 
more than 100 per cent. for four months, when the publication of a bill 
which had been introduced in the board of aldermen, declaring it to be 
unlawful to inflict punishment upon the person of any pupil, was fol- 
Jowed by exhibitions of disobedience and defiance of authority to such 
an extent as to inerease the number of cases of corporal punishment 
from 32 to 97 per month. The bill was defeated and the number was 
again reduced. 

The same effect was produced by the publication of this proposed law 
upon the. colored schools. The superintendent, Mr. Newton, says that 
a spirit of insubordination and defiance broke forth, indicating the dis- 
aster that would have followed the enactment of the law. 

T. O. Grey, esq., has furnished me very full statistics in regard to 
private schools in this District. He gives a record of 122 schools, hay- 
ing 5,477 pupils, reporting an average attendance of 5,287. The attend- 
ance in 73 schools is reported as increasing, and in 20 schools as de- 
creasing, while 27 remain stationary. 


EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


The extent to which the statements in regard to Indian education in 
the last report were demanded and used, has prompted me to continue 
the collection and dissemination of facts with regard to the subject. 
Among the aceompanying papers will be found a resumé of progress in 
Indian education. 

The increase in the number of Indian schools for the year is about 150, 
and the increase of attendance amounts to several thousand. 

After a careful examination of the reports by Indian officers, teachers, 
agents, and others at work in their interest, it appears that their testi- 
mony for twenty years is unanimous as to the desire of the Indians for 
education, and of the men for instruction in the various industries. 

The suggestions in the last report might be fitly renewed. Men are 
manifestly needed for this work, not only of uprightness of character, 
but of the highest degree of qualifications as teachers. Much of the fail- 
ure from the ‘efforts made in the past may be undoubtedly assigned to 
mistakes in theory and methods. 

The education that attempts to do this work for the child, fully occu- 
pied as he is with the activities of sense, by the presentation of subjects 
in a purely abstract form, fails of its end, because it fails to secure the 
attention of the child. To obviate this difficulty the methods of nature 
have been observed and “ object lessons” invented. The first essential 
Step in teaching is to secure the attention of the learner, this holds 
good as well in the case of the adult as of the child. Mentally, in all 
that relates to the teaching of civilization, the Indian is but a child, and 
if taught at all, it must be by the same processes which are found suc- 
cesstul with children. 

The methods of education must come to the Indian where he is, and 
be adapted to him as he is, and take him by natural steps through the 
courses of instruction that he is capable of receiving. He is thoroughly 
sensuous; abstraction is obnoxious to him. Je is accustomed to 
roaming; confinement he dislikes. The Indian school, whether for 
young or old, should begin by appeals to the mind through the senses. 

It is gratifying to observe that, here and there, as in the case of Agent 
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Clarke among the Chippewas, and of Superintendent Meacham in Ore- 
gon, this idea has been caught and partially carried out in the prepara- 
tion of charts and other objects to represent to the eye the subjects to be 
taught. The great interest involved in this direction would suggest a 
considerate and ample appropriation for the supply of proper aids of in- 
struction in the Indian schools, under the auspices of the Government, 
such as charts, maps, and apparatus of suitable kinds. A unique 
‘panoramic apparatus” furnished this office deserves special mention 
on account of its adaptation for such a use. 

Persons engaged in this work are generally inclined to recommend a 
separation of the children from their parents. This, in cases where the 
parents are utterly degraded and resist the salutary influences of in- 
struction upon the children, may have its advantages. There are 
undoubtedly instances in which it is altogether best that the children 
should be entirely removed from all the home influences of savage life; 
but, on the other hand, where the instructions communicated “to. the 
children, and other associated influences, can produce some correspond- 
ing elevation on the part of parents, the children, on closing their 
school attendance, may be considered less likely to retrograde. Indeed, 
the more all the natural associations of the child—paternal, filial, and 
social—are favorable, the more sure are his attainments. The boys 
cannot be made virtuous and intelligent while the girls are neglected, 
and vice versa. 

The demand for secondary and superior instruction among the Indians 
has been chiefly met by a transfer to the schools of the States. There 
have been illustrious cases of success in these efforts; but are they, or 
can they be, adequate to the demand? Manifestly a successful elevation 
of the Indian requires that a larger proportion should receive higher 
instruction and training. This can only be done within their own lim- 
its. There, too, it could be better adapted to the characteristics of the 
tribes which are to be instructed. True, the number coming forward 
for this higher training will be few in any one locality; but could there 
not be, ina comprehensive view of the whole field of Indian education, 
a place selected and a sufficient number of interests grouped to warrant 
the establishing of such a training school? Suggestions of this char- 
acter have already been made in connection with the Indian Territory, 
and could, with the aid of the Government, be readily carried out. 
Evidently it should embrace not simply instruction in letters, but in the 
industries; not only teachers of schools could be taught, but instruc- 
tion should be given in farming, stock-raising, forestry, gardening, har- 
ness-making, house-building, tailoring, dress-making, &e.; and in a few 
years the Indian men and women thus taught would be scattered abroad 
and would disseminate the benefit of their instruction, not only doing the 
good which must be the result from their work directly, but illustrating 
before their tribes what the red man is able to do for himself, thus 
arousing and definitely directing by their example the aspiration of 
others. : 

The success which has attended the various efforts to locate the In- 
dian population upon reservations presents gratifying results. The 
facts, in spite of exceptional cases, are calculated to convince the most 
skeptical of the soundness of the policy of peace and honesty. Those 
who have observed the progress of races from barbarism to civilization, 

easily mark some of the distinctive steps. These, of course, may be 
modified by the climate, soil, and peculiarities of their location. The 
more southern sections occupied by our Indians have not a few resem- 
blances to the region which was the early home of the human race. 
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Farming, after the style of our Middle and New England States, is 
hardly possible there. Stock-raising and the culture of the orange and 
the vine are easy and more profitable. It is not difficult to picture the 
Tudian in those regions passing through the same steps as oriental 
nations to a higher civilization. He leaves war, hunting, fishing, and 
takes on the habits of pastoral and agriculiairal life only by degrees, 
until, divested of the tastes, ideas, and associations of the war-path and 
nomadic life, he comes to live his own life in his own well-kept house 
with his own children, caring for his own stock on his own well-tilled 
farm. 

Facts in the history of the Indians in Western New York and among 
the Chippewas and Stockbridges, as well as the Cherokees,* Choctaws, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, the Nez Percés, and the Indians at the Fort Simcoe 
reservation abundantly warrant these expectations. The dissemination 
of facts of this character is especially demanded to correct the senti- 
ment so hostile to the Indians by the whites in their immediate vicinity. 
The sooner and the more completely the sentiment of those living 
in the neighborhood of the Indians shall become friendly and directed 
to their elevation instead of their degradation, the sooner will the 
present wise policy of the Government toward the Indians be success- 
ful. The school systems of the States in which there is a considerable 
population of Indians, as Oregon, California, Nevada, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, could be instrumental in solving this difficult problem, by 
including and enforcing the education of Indian children. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


The recent grant of land by Congress in aid of superior instruction, 
intended to be specially promotive of science in its application to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, the great industries of the country, 
yet not excluding classical learning, has given a new and important 
impulse to education, resulting in the establishment of what may be 
termed national schools of science, either on an independent basis or 
associated with older colleges and universities. 

The field is new to Americans, and the methods adopted here must be 
measurably experimental and tentative in the absence of the experience 
of the Old World. The gentlemen responsible for their management 
seek the most accurate and full information in regard to the objects 
aimed at and methods adopted by their fellow-laborers. 


*Hon. 8. S. Stephens, superintendent of public schools, says that for more thav 
twenty-five years the nation has been laboring to establish a system that shall give its 
children a good mental culture, but that the character of the education is yet super- 
ficial, and fails to teach a large portion of the children. For this condition of tho 
schools the United States Government is considered censurable, it being the publie right 
and duty to fit their children to become good citizens. 

The superintendent urges the council to amend the school law so as to compel 
parents to send their children to school; to establish a system of graded schools, or at 
least three—one at Tahlequah, one at Gibson, and one at Weber’s Falls; one to be em- 
ployed for the higher, and the others for the primary department; to pass an act estab 
lishing the number of scholars to the teachers ; to establish a normal school for teach 
ers; to establish an orphan school. , 

A teachers’ institute held in July was well attended and of great advantage to the 
teachers. The superintendent desires the passage of a law providing for a teachers’ 
institute at the close of each school term. 

It is the opinion of the superintendent that, unless speedy and cficctive action is 
taken, the present generation will be thrown on the world utterly unfit for the proper 
discharge of their duties as citizens. The number of schools was 60, viz, 57 Indian 
and 3 colored. The number of pupils enrolled was 2,249, viz, 1,132 males and 1,117 
females with an average attendence of 1,297. 
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In view of the interests involved, I have, with your approval, com- 
mitted the inquiries in regard to these establishments, and the statement 
of their experience, as bearing upon education, to a gentleman fitted 
in an eminent degree, by his acquaintance with scientific education both 
in Europe and America and by his position as professor in the Sheffield 
Scientific School at New Haven, to secure the hearty co-operation of his 
colleagues and to bring out the most satisfactory results for the benefit 
of the publie. . Attention is particularly invited to his able report. 

From the table of national schools of applied science the following 
appears as the summary of statistics up to date: 


Institutions receiving the Government aid. 


Number of instructors in twenty-fourreported. -........25. .aee 180 
Number of studentistin twenty reported ..............-.---; Be aera ore 1, 950 
AMuelage nmin cme si leDLS 2... <<<s2s6 esse 4 eee se oes ee ere oe ar @ 
Institutions ETO TO TICS 2 oe. eee Pe Ne Fs SBR cress 4 
Volumes in all the libraries.........-..-.--+-. 2 amram anil eee ese 16, 500 


Institutions of a similar character not receiving Government aid. 


Number of instructors in the twenty-three reported...............-..-------- 123 
NGM permet sindents 10 Lie mlveen TepOrUCl. ame reise tr (ery ere = teeter eee ee 1, 353 
MSEruUbioms NAVING MDTATICS. 25... ieee ae so epee ee eee eee ee ee “2 
Veewimes ineiie libraries)... ./o2e 4 eee oo 2 ec are eae eee ee oe ee ee 4,000 
Ageregate number of instructors in all these institutions..............---...-- 303 
Aceregate number of students .. 22.26. 6 cnse. e525. cee eee 3, 303 
moorecate number Of libraries a... Jo... encase eee ee ee 

Ageresate number of volumes in Hbtanes<.e2..oe eee eee ee 20, 500 

UNFORTUNATES. 


The Ninth Census, under the classification of ‘* Unfortunates” in the 
United States, gives a grand total of 98,434. These are divided into 
blind, 20,320; of whom 17,043 are native, and 3,277 foreign. Deaf and 
dumb, 16,205 ; native, 14, 869 : foreign, 1 1336. Insane, 37 joo2; native, 
26, 161; foreign, P22, "Idiotic, 24,527 ; ‘native, 22,882 ; Mico 1,645. 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The treatment of this subject was intrusted to Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
the eminent director of the Perkins Institute and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind, Boston, Massachusetts, to whom the Commissioner is 
under special obligations for his kind supervision of the preparation of 
the valuable facts which relate to this unfortunate class, contained in 
the accompanying papers. The following is the summary of the statis- 
tics on the subject: 

The census of 1870 gives the number of the blindin the United States 

as 20,320. Among these none are counted who ought not to be, while 
many partially blind are not included. 

Of the 500 cases at the Perkins Institute the causes of blindness 
were as follows: congenital, 37.75 per cent.; disease, 47.09 per cent.; acci- 
dents, 15.16 per cent. 

Of ‘i, 102 persons admitted to this institution, 878 survive; whereas 
the life table of Massachusetts calls for 964, and that of England for 
about 979 survivors, showing that the power of the blind to resist de- 
structive influences is 8.9 per cent. less than that of the population of 
Massachusetts. 

The first public systematic efforts in the United States to secure to 
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the blind the advantages of common-school instruction were made in 
Boston, in 1829. 

Thirty-one State legislatures have made special appropriations, either 
for the support of State institutions, or the support of the blind in in- 
stitutions of other States. 

Twenty special institutions are in operation, and six others in which 
the blind share the benefits with deat-mutes. 

The ageregate of the property of these institutions is about $3,000,000. 
They have received in all 6,476 pupils; their actual present number is 
905. 

EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


The able and enthusiastic president of the National Deaf-Mnte College, 
i. M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., who so successfully treated this sub- 
ject in the last report, prepared the article which will be found among 
the accompanying papers. 

The following summary shows the present condition of this class of 
institutions : 


emir c lemme NS tl LUMOMS 2222 o2 4c cee asceen beccae cess «oe ece 38 
INi@uiber Or tifferent States in which located?...........--<...-00-..« ne 3 
Nemmber of instructors in thirty-five of these....-.....----+--.--=--.-- 242 
Income of twenty-two for year last reported.............-.-.-------- 1,300, 319 82 
Expenditures of twenty-four for year last reported..............-...-- $1,235, 419 01 
Number of males in thirty-one institutions in 1871.................-.-- 2.008 
Number of females in thirty-two institutions in 1871................--. 1, 538 
(oe teiecitiy-ulree mstitmiionsan 167)... ....4---25.--02eieee+ eens 3, 539 
Number of pupils sent to States having institutions for mutes from 

Ue meGu Maine CUCHMNStIUUMONS...,--.22. 0.0000. -+.se0 ee 5 erent e 131 


EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


Nine asylums for imbeciles or weak-minded youth are reported, with 
659 inmates. They constitute a deeply interesting class of educational 
institutions, and offer many admonitory-lessons bearing upon the rear- 
ing of the young. 

‘ Tdiots are more numerous among the children of the rich and of the 
poor than of the middling classes, who suffer neither from the enervation 
of riches nor the pinchings of poverty. The pupils come mainly from 
the actually poor. Many are of families that have been deteriorating 
physically, and are nearly run out. The stock has become vitiated by 
various causes, among which intemperance and physical excesses are 
prominent.” 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In reviewing the accompanying papers, it is gratifying to observe 
how widely and uniformly the teachers’ institutes have been em- 
ployed throughout the country for the improvement of teachers, and 
through them of the schools. Many of the ablest thinkers and educa- 
tors have contributed to their success. For many teachers they are the 
only source of ¢orrect ideas in regard to methods of instruction, discip- 
line and school management. They scatter the germs of the best 
thoughts upon education, and, by the general attendance of the citizens 
of the places where they are held, contribute greatly to improve the 
public mind and correct and elevate the educational sentiment. Too 
often the expenses of these institutes have to be met by voluntary 
contributions. Undoubtedly there should be careful legal provision in 
every State for an adequate system of teachers’ institutes by a sufficient 
fund, to be under the proper control of the State, county, or city officers, 
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for the ample compensation of the best educators whose services can 
be procured in conducting them. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGES AND TO THE NAVAL 
AND MILITARY ACADEMIES. 


As one means of ascertaining the thoroughness of elementary train- 
ing in the schools of the country, I sought to give in my last report the 
results of the examinations for admission to the United States Military 
and Naval Academies for the past fifteen years. 

The statistics from the Military Academy arrived in season to be in- 
cluded in that report. They showed that out of 1,459 candidates, 526 
had been rejected; 41 for physical disability, 285 for literary incom- 
petency, of whom 173 were deficient in writing, including orthography. 

The appreciation of these suggestive facts, as indicated by numerous 
teachers, induced me to pursue the inquiry, extending it also toa num- 
ber of colleges, with regard to the number of candidates accepted and 
rejected the past year. Some of the colleges keep no record of those 
rejected, and were thus unable to respond to my inquiries. The follow- 
ing schedule presents the results obtained: 


Schedule of examinations for admission to the freshman class of the following six colleges 
(all that responded to inquiry) and the two United States academics. 


| | 
REJECTED. 


For deficiency in— 
“ 
No. | Name. e | 3 } 
= = eI a | 
oS [oP] j 6 val om . a) 
= =| ow > I Sa ae ; 
12) 3 )3/8/2/S8|2) 2) 2/213) 4 | 
iS o ij) a a om H ~ oO onl 2 be a 
| a RS JA] H]Oo1s (ayo oa sie ia 
1 | Amherst College..............--. 66| 62) 4/15/17] 38 1) EG alee Sie eee a 
8 |i Bowdoin Collese................! Goh SOR 7) Thy 7 rag OER EYE |), oe | ee 
a pealombia College ....-.-..---.--] PM soe ce ew) 2a) 2 TES co Meee nt. ee ed oe ME eal 
4) Brown Wmiversity -.-.--.--+--.-3 66 CL) Sli) 4b pa ee ee Pires ver, | sca 
onjecuamultomi@ollece --- 2.2. seeseee 4 48 450 OWE . 212 HP =: fog ec eee rere |= aie roca] eee 
Gla llagme.Collers .....-.....5.e54 20 ered Te ee aes ed (eee |Meat ee ee 
Total reported, six colleges ..... 309 | 276 | 27| 28] 30| 52) me ear) | fi 
U.S. Military Academy .......... | aio | 77 laa |... J. OT, | Gt S45|) 14 hoot ain am 
ose Naval Aeademy 25. -2..-6: Sift TATE 26 (004 4 ee ee. 2) 10 | 110. ae ioe 
Total in the two U.S. academies .| 216 | 148 | 68|....|.... (ogee 36 | 34 | 25] 22 | 3 | 25 |.. 
‘ e SS Sa a phe ae eh nl ee ee a 
gece ube ive U8 tie, ae 525 | 424 | 95] 28 a] 52 ) 40 “ oe! 3lea5| 7 


* Six conditioned. 

t Eleven rejected on account of physical disability. 
¢ Three rejected on account of physical disability. 
§ This includes orthography. 


COLLEGES SHOULD REQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF ELEMENTARY ENG- 
LISH STUDIES. 


The entire absence of any uniform method of keeping suitable records 
among the different institutions renders it exceedingly difficult to se- 
cure satisfactory statistics. It will be observed that the failures 
reported from the Military and Naval Academies are still in elementary 
subjects, while the several colleges reported do not indicate uniformly 
any examination in the common English branches. I would earnestly 
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commend these facts to those in charge of our colleges, who can hardly 
desire that their future graduates shall not be well trained and thorough 
in the common English branches as well as in those subjects which are 
pursued under their own care; and would suggest for their considera- 
tion whether they cannot do much to aid teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools in securing the desired thoroughness in these 
branches by including in the examination of candidates for admission 
to their institutions an examination in the elementary studies. The 
law of supply and demand is applicable here as elsewhere. Have not 
these institutions an opportunity, by making this thoroughness in 
elementary English studies a requisite for admission, to be of great 
service to the community in raising the standard of secondary educa- 
tion throughout the country? If there is a sufficient demand for thor- 
oughness in these subjects, the supply, beyond question, will be 
promptly furnished. 


HAZING. 


The barbarous practice of hazing has never been completely exorcised 
from American institutions of superiorinstruction. The growth of pub- 
lic opinion against it has been great during the last half century. Home 
and public influences have largely co-operated with the advancing senti- 
ment of the officers of educational institutions. 

Recent special manifestations of this relic of the dark ages, in some 
of the colleges, and in the Naval and Military Academies, have deservedly 
met the most vigorous treatment. The intolerable nature of these prac- 
tices, which often violate the rules of common decency, and sometimes 
leave permanent bodily injuries, should be understood by the public 
and by parents, that they may be duly abhorred, and the day of their — 
absolute banishment from all institutions be hastened. 

By a late order of the Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, a 
nuimber of the cadets at West Point ‘are dismissed the service of the 
United States,” and several others are furnished with furloughs, for 
“treating with violence and harassing other cadets.” At the Naval 
Academy, also, several of the midshipmen have been found guilty of 
‘coarse, cruel, and oppressive conduct” toward other members of the 
institution, and have had their names “ dropped from the roll,” in pur- 
suance of an order from the Hon. George M. Robeson, Secretary of the 
Navy, who declares that “though mere youthful vivacity and mischief 
may be often overlooked, persistent blackguardism will not be tolerated.’ 


EDUCATION AND ORPHANAGE. 


The results of our inquiries in regard to education and orphanage 
cannot be included in this report, but I hope yet to present a valuable 
summary of these facts. 

There is a growing conviction that the great evils suffered by society 
can be largely reduced by seizing every instrumentality to render possi- 
ble the instruction and virtuous training of every child. More and more 
it is apparent how largely the seeds of mature criminality are sown in 
childhood. 

Mr. Mundella, M. P., in a recent address, after observing that he had 
sat for six months upon a royal commission examining into the details 
of vice in England, declared that “more than 25 per cent. of those poor 
wretches who barter the sanctity of woman for the wages of lust were 
under sixteen years of age.” Society, unless constantly observant of its 
own conditions, may be tnaware of the extent to which necessity oper- 
ates in forcing, or seeming to force, individuals into courses of vice and 
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crine. Mr. Mundella again observes: “ Evidence was placed before me 
of an indisputable character that there were 30,000 women and children 
working in the brick-yards, many of the latter but six or seven years 
old, carrying from morning till night lamps of clay equal actually to 
their own weight in the scales.” My own observations and those reported 
to me by others give me a profound apprehension of the accumulation 
of these necessitous conditions in this country. It is gratifying to 
witness the extent to which private charity seeks to remove these evils 
by preventing them. But this interest is too vast to be trusted to the 
variable action of charity. All the property and all the people in any 
community are closely interwoven with it, and should by organized 
civil action make adequate and fit provision for the care of all depend- 
ent children. 


PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


The statistics of American ignorance are far from en couraging. ‘there 
are, however, signs of progress toward universality of elementary edu- 
cation. The conviction of its desirableness, and even of its necessity in 
a republic, is steadily taking possession of thoughtful minds. The state- 
ment of the argument grows in completeness and fullness with the in- 
creased correctness of educational reports and statistics. The evils visited 
upon other lands, through public ignorance, and the perils threatening 
our own country from the same cause, have quickened and extended the 
desire for education throughout the country. There is an increasing 
demand for information on these subjects; the press is discussing them 
with greater frequency. In addition to the general provision of systems 
of education, whether old or new, there has been additional effort to 
bring their benefits within the reach of every child. Numerous expe- 
cients have been tried to accomplish this object. During the year, 
Michigan, Texas, and New Hampshire, seeking to reach this result, have 
enacted laws enforcing the education, in some manner, of every child of 
sound mind and body. The same proposition has been earnestly dis- 
cussed and came well-nigh adoption in other States. In many instanees 
legislation has attempted to approach the same result by separate and 
Special enactments against vagabondism, against the employment of 
children in factories during certain ages, and against truancy. 


TRUANCY LAW IN BOSTON. 


Upon this last point no city in the country has had a longer experi- 
ence, or more caretully observed its effects, than Boston. For some time 
the reports of Hon. J. D. Philbrick have constituted the chief authority’ 
on the subject in this country. He has recently reviewed its history in 
that city, and presented to the public the results of the experiment. 
The first act relating to this matter was passed in 1850; but it was not 
till two years later that truant officers were appointed. To remedy the 
defects which had been revealed in enforcing the system during a period 
of ten years, a supplementary act was passed in 1862, and subsequently 
other modifications were made, until about 1865 the truant law was so 
far perfected and extended that its administration had become not only 
efficient and humane, but was deemed an indispensable feature in public 
education in securing salutary control and instruction to many children 
who would otherwise be deprived of these blessings, and in rescuing 
many from dangerous exposure to evil and ruin. Since 1867 the truant 
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system, somewhat further modified, has continued in successful opera- 
tion.* 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


While the truant law has continued to be executed with increasing 

e > > 2 ° ° é 
vigor and benefit, the act of 1856 concerning neglected children remaied 
unadopted by the city council for four years, but was reported and 
passed in July, 1870. 

By this act the cities and towns may make provisions and arrange- 
ments concerning children under sixteen, who by reason of the neglect, 
crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or from orphanage are 
suffered to grow up without parental control and education, and exposed 
to idle and dissolute lives. The municipal authorities may, under this 
act, appoint suitable persons to make complaints of any violations of 
the ordinances aud by-laws on this subject; and certain courts, specified 
in the act, may order children thus exposed and neglected to such insti- 
tutions of instruction, or other place as may be assigned for the pur- 
pose. Provision is made for the return of the children to their parents 
when the causes that led to their neglect and exposure are removed. 
The class of children to whom this law applies is one not guilty of any 
_ offense; they are simply children suffering from neglect, in circum- 
stances exposing them to ignorance and crime. ‘The law is designed to 


*The following table contains a summary of the statistical reports of the truant 
offieers for ten years, ending September 30, 1871: 
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“The institution to whieh convieted truants and absentees are sent is the House for 
the Employment and Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, on Deer Island. This reform- 
atory is under the direction and control of the board of directors for public institutions 
of the eity of Boston, the board which has the eharge of all the penal and charitable 
institutions maintained by the city. The whole number of inmates, May 1, 1871, was 
307—38 girls and 269 boys—of whom something less than half were committed for 
truancy and absenteeism. The number committed during the last year for these causes 
was 79, while the number committed for other offenses, ehicfly that of vagrancy, was 
135. The girls constitute a separate school in a separate building ; the boys,‘for the 
purpose of instruetion, are classified in four sehools. 

“Of the reformatory suecess of the system pursued, the superintendent makes this 
important statement: ‘In regard to the children, we have one fact to reeord, which 
is very cneouraging. Jtis very seldom that any of them ever return to this island.’ This 
we attribute, not only to the moral and religious influenees exerted over them, but to 
the common-school training they receive.” 
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come to their relief, not to punish or reform them, but to give them the 
nurture, care, and education of a home and a school. It is a beneficent 
provision, intended not for sinners but for the sinned against. It seems 
an incongruity, therefore, that this class of children should be placed in 
an institution having the character of a penal reformatory, however 
good it may be of its class. 


LAW LIMITING AGE OF WORKING CHILDREN. 


Another important measure adopted in many of the States as a step 
toward the assurance of universal education is the enactment of laws 
concerning the employment of children under a specified age. Com- 
plaint is made of the inefficiency of the execution of this law in Massa- 
chusetts. Its working in Connecticut is considered more satisfactory. 
The law of the latter State declares, in section 1, that no child under 
the age of fourteen shall be employed tolabor * * * unless such 
child shall have attended some school at least three months each year, 
fixing the penalty for its violation at one hundred dollars. Section 2 
inakes it the duty of the State’s attorney to make presentment before 
the grand jury of all such offenses. Section 3 authorizes the State board 
of education to take the necessary action for the enforcement of the act, 
and to employ an agent for the purpose. The State board, immediately 
on the passage of the act, gave notice of their purpose to enforce its 
requirements, and the energetic efforts of Secretary Northrup have 
been seconded by the manufacturers, many of whom have, in accord- 
ance with his suggestion, not only co-operated in enforcing the provis- 
ions of the act in behalf of minors, but caused notices to be put up in 
conspicuous places so as to meet the eye of all concerned, declaring that 
no children under fourteen years of age will be employed in their facto- 
ries unless they have attended school as required by law. The proprie- 
tors of other establishments have also given notice that they are required 
to see that all persons in their employment under twenty-one years of 
age are able to read and write and familiar with the elements of arith- 
metic; stating that the public schools are open to all, and the evening 
schools, for all over fourteen, from October to April. The salutary effect 
of this action and sentiment is apparent.* 

The practice of establishing evening schools as a part of the public 
system is also gaining favor. Numerous instances of beneficial results 
are reported. J cannot too strongly urge attention to these variations 
of the hours of instruction as a modification of the public system to the 
necessities of the laboring classes. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


The teacher who would understand fully the benefit of an early and 
proper education of the young, must include in his observations the 
effects of its neglect. He must not only go to the workshop, the edito- 
rial room, the publishing house, and the University, but observe care- 
fully the population gathered in reformatories and prisons. He will 
recall the axiom, that whatever exposes men to commit crime is a source 
of crime. In 1866 there were 17,000 persons reported in the prisons of 
the United States. Ilad the teacher questioned these as to the cause 


* Under what is considered the less stringent and effective laws of Massachusetts, the 
board of education for Worcester have adopted a similar measure, and the manufac- 
turers a simnilar method of giving notice of their liability to a fine of $50 for violation 
of the law, from which City Superintendent A. P. Marble reports. favorable results 
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of their crime, a very large proportion would have pointed either to total 
ignorance or a neglect or perversion of education in their youth. 

The statistics on this subject are very imperfectly kept. Prisons and 
reformatories in some parts of the country keep no record of the intelli- 
gence of the persons committed. In New England these statistics have, 
in some cases, received considerable attention. Esteeming them meas- 
urably accurate, I have secured the preparation of an article on the re- 
lations of education to crime in New England, from an able and scholarly 
writer and a careful observer. In presenting his views he gives, after 
a critical examination of the literature on the subject, the results of 
information obtained by pérsonal visits and observation, and comes to 
the following conclusions: 

I. At least 80 per cent. of the crime of New Ungland is committed by 

those who have no education, or none sufficient to serve them a valuable 
purpose in life. In 1868, 28 per cent. of all the prisoners in the country 
were unable to read or write. From 3 to 7 per cent. of the population 
of the United States commit 30 per cent. of all our crime, and less than 
one-fifth of one per cent. is committed by those who are educated. 
’ If. Asin New England so throughout ail the country, from 80 to 90 
per cent. have never learned any trade or mastered any skilled labor ; 
which leads to the conelusion that ‘education in labor bears the same 
ratio to freedom from crime as education in schools.” * 

Jit. Not far from 75 per cent. of New England crime is committed by 
persons of foreign extraction. Therefore 20 per cent. of the population 
furnishes 75 per cent. of the criminals. It is noticeable, however, that 


*OVFICE OF THE AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION, 
46 Bible House, New York. 


My Dear Sir: Agreeably to your request, I re-state to you, in written form, what 
was stated in recent conversations with you. 

1. Mr. Edwin Hill, of London, a candid and careful inquirer, who holds a high posi- 
tion in the government, says that his investigations on the subject of criminality have 
satisfied him that there are born every day in Great Britain fron: six to cight children 
who, from the circumstances of their birth and early surroundings in life, are virtually 
compelicd to enter upon a career of crime. 

2. I have lately reecived from Count Sollohut, of Russia, a letter giving the results 
of an experiment in prison discipline conducted by him in Moscow. For six years— 
that is, from its origin—he has been director of the House of Correction and Industry in 
that city. Within the period named, more than 2,000 criminals have passed throngh 
the establishment and been discharged from its custody, only nine of whom—less than 
half of one per cent.—have been returned to it for criminal acts. You will be curious 
to know how so extraordinary a result has been accomplished. The consul’s letter 
explains it. Not only is every prisoner required to learn a trade, but he is permitted 
to choose the trade he will learn. So long as he continues an apprentice he is allowed 
no share in his earnings; but as soon as he has mastered his business a part of the 
income from what he produces, by no means inconsiderable, is his own, but is not given 
to him till the time of his liberation. Count Sollohut assures me that the intelligence 
and zeal of the apprentices in mastering their several trades are such that instances 
are not rare in whieh it is accomplished in two months! So potent a thing is hope, 
and the prospect of bettering their condition, even to criminals. The first general 
result of this system is, that fully nine-tenths of the prisoners in this jail master a 
trade so completely that on their discharge they are capable of taking the position of 
foreman in a shop; and the second is that there are scareely any relapses ; but, on the 
contrary, those who have been subjected to its discipline are, almost to a mau, through. 
the trades they learned in prison, earning and eating honest bread. 

You will agree with me, my dear sir, that the second of the facts related above is as 
cheering and hopeful for fallen humanity as the first is deplorable and disheartening... 
If prison officers, by a wise application of energy, can accomplish such results as those 
recorded by Sollohut, stirely society, by the use of a like wisdom and zcal, may so 
adjust its arrangements as to afford a substantial remedy to the state of things alleged 
by Mr. Hill to exist at this moment in England. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. WINES, ZL. D. 
3CE 
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“the immigrant coming hither with education, either in schools or labor, 
does not betake himself to crime.” 

IV. From 80 to 98 per cent. of our criminals connect their courses of 
erime with intemperance. 

VY. In all juvenile reformatories 95 per cent. of the offenders come > 
from idle, ignorant, vicious homes. Almost all children are truant from 
school at the time of their committal; and almost all are the children 
of ignorant parents. These children furnish the future inmates of our 
prisons; for “criminals are not made in some malign hour; they grow.” 
In the face of these facts, what can be said but this: ‘ Ignorance breeds 
crime; education is the remedy for the crime that imperils us.” 

For the purpose of reaching as accurately as possible the relation of 
education to crime, I have continued the inquiries in regard to the crimi- 
nal population of the country, so faras gathered in reformatories and 
prisons. Changes in the forms of the inquiries, with a view to ascertain 
more specifically the relation of the neglect or misdirection of educa- 
tion to the evils of crime, as affecting not only the criminal but 
the descent of these effects from generation to veneration, have ren- 
dered the answers more difficult, and consequently less ‘full. Jt is 
to be hoped that the facts bearing upon these points may be more care- 
fully observed and more fully reported in the’future.* 

Edueators may well seriously inquire whether the tendency of the 
systems they are conducting are as thoroughly promotive of the prac- 
tice of virtue as they ought - to be and can be. Is not the standard of 
promotion, from the lowest class in the elementary to that of the grad- 


* The following will illustrate the extent and minuteness with which statistics are 
gathered in other countries. 


Illiteracy of criminals. 
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uates from the highest professional school, limited too exclusively te 
intellectual attainments and not sufficiently inelusive of moral character, 
or that resultant of all the qualities expressed by the one word “ conduct ?” 
Are there not here suggested profound reasons for a revision of our 
ideas of education? If the demand in the schools and for promotion 
in the various spheres of life is for intellectual sharpness only, can we 
expect the young to value or to produce much else? Yet no one con- 
templating the means of promoting individual geod or the public wel- 
fare can be satisfied with an education which so intensifies intellectual 
activity as to overlook the necessity for the training and direction of 
the moral nature. | 

Dr. Tayler Lewis remarks with great force: 

Expericnee has abundantly shown that no amount of mere fact knowledge, or of 
scientific knowledge, in the restricted modern sense of the term, can give security that 
the man possessing it may not turn out a monster of crime and a deadly scourge to society. 
Of itself we mean, or in its direct effects, for as an aid to a higher position among men, 
and thus as furnishing a worldly motive to correct outward behavior, it might, un- 
doubtedly, operate as a salutary check. The same may be said of the pursuit and 
acquisition of wealth, or of anything elise that gives rise to a worldly prudence taking 
the place, for a time, of moral principle. When this, however, is not the case, or such 
an education gives less distinction by being more and more diffused, then, instead of a 
check, it may become a direct incentive to crime by creating increased facilities for its 
commission. 

Evidence is constantly accumulating that the processes of the burglar, of the incen- 
diary, of the counterfeiter, of the poisoner, of the railroad destroyer, of the prison- 
breaker, of the abortionist, &c., are actually making progress with the progress of 
crime. They are becoming arts, whether we rank them among the elegant or the 
useful. 

There is reason to believe that before long books may be written upon them and that 
there may be such a thing as a felon’s library.* The same may be maintained in re- 
spect to what may be called the more speculative knowledge. When wholly destitute, 
as it may be, of moral truth and moral intuitions, it may only wake up the dormant 
faculties of the soul for the discovery of evil and make them all the more acute for its 
perpetration. 


THE CASE OF RULLOFF. 


The case of Rulloff, lately executed for murder at Binghamton, New York, furnishes 
a notabie example of this if our land did not abound with others, manifestly proving 
the same position, though in a less remarkable manner. Rulloff was a man of con- 
siderable science in the ordinary acceptation of the term, as denoting chiefly the 
merely physical branches of knowledge. But this was not his especial characteristic. 
He was fond of metaphysical studies. His classical knowledgeand his classical reading 
were quite respectable. It is one of the strange features of his case that he was 
devoted to philology, a study of the more abstract cr speculative kind, having little to 
do with the ordinary ways of life; while, on the other hand, it is suggestive of an 
elevated and an enlarged way of thinking connected with the history, origin, and destiny 
of the race. It is akin to psychological and metaphysical studies. It would seem, 
therefore, specially adapted to purify the mind or to elevate it to a contemplative 
sphere alien to gross selfishness, and especially removed from the vile offenses, and, 
at last, the hideous crimes for which his life was distinguished. 

Of Rulloff, however, it may be said that he was early educated to evil. In his 
younger life, as reported by himself, there are no traces of any moral or religious in- 
struction. He had an ardent love of knowledge, with nothing to give it any elevating 
direction, or any thought of a higher life than that presented by the world of the 
senses. This was his all, and to this he made everything subservient. Nor was le 
left alone to feel the effects of this mere negative or godless inflnence. He seems to 
have early drunk in that low, earthly, materializing philosophy whose peculiar char- 
acteristics consist in discarding all moral intuitions, all ideas, and all knowledge 
that does not have its origin, its exercise, its termination, and its fruit in this world 
of sense. We see this in his talk with the physicians who-were sent to visit him in 
his cell, and who so ably performed their difficult duty. Drs. Gray and Vanderpool 


* Asif to show Dr. Lewis a true prophet, a telegram of November 2 states that the 
police, in breaking up an organized band of house-breakers, near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
found among other articles a number of books for the instruction of novices in the art 
of burglary. 
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have been censured in some of our newspapers as having given to Rulloff too much 
credit for his show of philosophy. The fault, however, was in the system, not in his 
exhibition of it. They said that he uttered mere “platitudes.” That may be true; yet 
still the answers he so promptly made presented, perhaps, as good a view as could be 
given of this soulless philosophy. In the books of its advocates it shows itself in all 
its pretentiousness of diction; its affectation of philosophic profundity is most im- 
posing. It stands out fresh and fair, full and round, but what a shrunken and withered 
appearance does it present as it issues from the condemned murderer’s cell! Itis, how- 
ever, essentially the same under both aspects. Its emptiness becomes evident becau:e 
seen in the midst of such ghastly surroundings. Hollow, indeed, does it sound as com- 
ing to us irom sucha place. This polite bowing away of all spiritual truth as belonging 
to ‘‘an ideal theology;” this bland patronizing relegation of God and moral ideas to 
the sphere of the unknowable, as though it would reverently save them from the 
fainiliarity of ordinary minds—all this seems very grand and profound, as it appears 
in the books of the school, or is repeated by the lecturer and the newspaper correspondent, 
but how it shocks us, as something far worse than any empty “ platitudes,” when 
we hear it from one on his way to the gallows or to meet that doom for which this 
philosophy of sense and matter had no small share in preparing him. Instead of being 
a mere smatterer, Rulloff had thoroughly studied this system. He had not only fainil- 
iarized himself with its peculiar language, but mastered its ideas to an extent which is 
fully shown in the evil tendency it gave to his abandoned life. Hence it is that 
he can talk of the “unknowable” as fluently as the philosophers themselves. Their 
influence upon him is most manifest. These writings were his vade mecum. His: 
estimate of things comes wholly from them. It is not merely this exiling of the 
idea of God to an unknown scale which has nothing to do with human action, 
but the utterly low and debased view it has led him to form of man himself ag’ 
a creature wholly of sense and limited to a sense existence. What was human life 
on such an estimate, whether his own, or that of others, or even of the whole species ?. 
Man viewed simply as an animal, what were his “rights” that he should respect them ? 
Everything moral and religious shut out, there was no restraint of conscience, none 
of reason, none even that could be referred to that deceptive thing which is sometimes 
denoted “an enlightened self-interest;” for everything which, in other connections, 
nught be supposed to enter into this term, and really entitle it to the highest epithet, 
is cut off by that low view of humanity which inevitably comes from such a system 
of thinking. In some writings of his own in my possession, and especially in a letter 
received a short time before his execution, there are glimpses of better thoughts. In 
some of his philological speculations he seems to hold that man differs from the ani- 
mal in having the thought of the future, or of an infinite existence which ho is ever 
“becoming,” to use his own phrase. He does not, however, speak of it as a higher 
spiritual life, and it seems to have had no influence upon his moral character. Had ho 
received the idea in its practical power, instead of a mere shadowy speculation. it 
Inight have saved him. Had it been made the basis of his education from the start, 
it might have changed the whole tenor of his life. Rulloff was, in short, a specimen 
of that awful thing, an animal with a reason, yet remaining an animal still. It was 
an enslaved reason, not supreme as it is when connected with the higher ideas of mor- 
als and religion, or the reason of God, but wholly subordinate, and with all its sharp 
intelligence as clearly manifested in his case, in groveling subjection to the gross ani- 
mal appetites. No wild beast that roams the forest is so hideous and so dangerous as 
this; nothing that we know in man so strongly suggests the conception of the de- 
moniac nature. It may well make us shudder when we think how many more of the 
same kind, perhaps, are now in training through a similar course of education, or that: 
system which, not content with neglecting, openly proscribes all religion, aud all inoz- 
ais grounded on religion, as wholly alien to the earliest culture of the human seul. 


In connection with these opinions of Professor Lewis, another distin- 
guished educator’s testimony to the practical importance cf the moral 
element in intellectual training is in point. The position, experience, 
and labors of President McCosh, of the College of New Jersey, have 
given him peculiar opportunities for judging its practical value. In his 
address at the one hundred and twenty-fourth commencement at Prince- 
ton, speaking of the system of examination for political appointments 
in Great Britain, while admitting “that the system is not absolutely 
perfect,” he claims that those appointed by that method ‘“ must, from 
the very fact that they stand such a scrutiny, be possessed of good 
abilities ;” that “in order to acquire the necessary attainments they 
must be be possessed of industry and application ;” and that no one 
“who has spent his youth in idleness or vice can succeed at such an 
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examination, which secures that the persou appointed is usually of good 
moral character.” 

Thus, not only does deep and thorough moral training, on the one 
hand, tend to correct the abnormalities of men like Ruloff, but, on the 
other, it sharpens and renders effective for individual and public good 
the application of the intellectual faculties. 

The teachers of the country will be interested in observing the resuit 
of the International Congress on the subject of the prevention and re- 
pression of crime proposed by the National Prison Congress, held in 
Cincinnati, an account of which is contained in my last report. The 
able philanthropist, Rey. E. ©. Wines, LL.D., probably the best 
informed on this subject of any one in the world, on bringing the sub- 
ject to the attention of the President and of Congress, ras gratified by 
the unanimous passage of a resolution by Congress authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner for the presentation to an international 
congress of the further consideration of these subjects. The President 
promptly appointed Dr. Wines commissioner, who, aiter a conference 
with the various ministers from foreign governments resident in Wash- 
ington, sailed for Europe in pursuance of the objects of his mission, and 
reports the most gratifying reception on the part of the heads of the 
governments and leading philanthropists, and that he has already avr- 
ranged for the meeting of an international congress, for the study of 
the questions connected with the prevention and repression of crime, in 
London, on the 8d of July, 1872. Among the questions which it is 
proposed to consider at that time are: ist. Whether compulsory educa- 
tion has proved, or is likely to prove, a useful agent in the diminution 
of crime; what is the true place of education in a prison system; 
whether prison officers should receive a special education and training 
for their work, thus raising the business of prison-keeping to the dig- 
nity of a profession, and giving to it a scientific character such as be- 
longs to other great callings of society. 


EDUCATION AND INSANITY. 


I have continued the efforts reported last year to collect facts upon 
the relations of education and insanity. Inquiries intended to bring 
out the facts in regard to the patients now in the several asylums for 
the insane in the country were addressed to the superintendents. In- 
ereased interest is manitested by these gentlemen in the subject, while 
they report the difficulty of ascertaining correctly the facts. I hope, 
however, by the continued aid of their experience, yet to reach results 
that will be of special value to those engaged in training the young. 
Many believe, and remark in general terms, that insanity is often due 
to causes that might have been overcome by proper training in the eariy 
lite of the individual ; and the inquiry should be pressed until specific 
conclusions are reached, but considerable time must necessarily elapse 
before records can be accumulated upon which these results depend. In 
the mean time I have had an article prepared upon this general See 
by a gentleman who is recognized as an authority upon all questions 
relating to the statistics of insanity. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The demand for facts with regard to the press as an educator induced 
me to secure the preparation of an article on the subject. Its able writer 
has grouped together an invaluable collection of facts upon this great 
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educational ageney. The number of newspapers taken and read in dif- 
ferent localities will be found a valuable measure of their growth in 
intelligence. 


THACHING DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There has been great backwardness in introducing instruction in draw- 
ing in the public schools of the country. A certain imitative use of the 
pencil for so-called ornament has been chiefly taught. The instances of 
teaching free-hand drawing that might be at once useful and ornamental 
have until recently been very rare. 

Of the value and importance of this training, Professor C. O. Thomp- 
son, of the Free Institute of Worcester, Massachusetts, observes: “The 
importance of a knowledge of drawing received in its relations to arts 
and manufactures can hardly be overestimated. It is conceded by all 
intelligent people. It is to the practical man, whether mechanic, manu- 
facturer, engineer, or builder, what language is to the professional man. 
Drawing is indeed the language of form. A master workman is almost 
as helpless without it as a scholar would be without the ability to read 
and write. To pursue this figure a little further, a knowledge of draw- 
ing enables the student to discern the elements of the beauty of all good 
pictures and all fair forms, whether in nature or in art, just as liter- 
ary culture brings within his reach the treasures of books. It is clear 
that the proper time to learn the elements of drawing is in childhood, 
and it is surprising, that we have allowed so many generations of chil- 
dren to go through the public schools without any instruction at all in 
so important a branch. 

“A vigorous movement is on foot in Massachusetts in two directions :~ 
first, towar d introducing drawing into all the schools of the State; and 
second, toward providing instruction in evening classes for artisans, 
engineers, teachers, and other persons who cannot be spared from their 
usual avocations in the day-time. This movement sprung from the 
newly-awakened interest in technical education, which is one of the 
marked features of the present phase of educational activity. 

‘Almost all the large towns and many of the smaller ones now require 
drawing to be taught in their public schools. The only available method 
has been to provide the pupils with drawing-books containing set copies 
and rules, the teacher guiding as well as a man can who knows very 
little of the subject. Of course it is not to be expected for some years 
that teachers will be expert. draughtsmen, or understand even the ele- 
mentary principles of- drawing, unless some new vigor should be dis- 
played by committees in finding normal graduates, or some new efficacy 
should be given to diplomas of graduation from a normal school. 

‘“‘In the city of Woreester the teachers have a good opportunity to 
Jearn drawing in the classes opened from time to time at the technical 
schools and in the evening classes, to be described hereafter. Just as 
soon as teachers become at all self-reliant they instinctively abandon 
all text-books and develop the subject on the black-board. In the city 
of Boston a very hopeful movement is in progress. Mr. Walter Smith, 
formerly art-master at Leeds, England, and a graduate of South 
Kensington, has been secured in the threefold capacity’ of normal 
teacher in Boston, under the general direction of the school board; art 
inspector for the State under the board of education; and supervisor of 
drawing at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Under the- 
first head he meets four submasters once a fortnight, and gives them a 
dictation lesson from 10 to 12 o’clock. Then these masters, under his 
general supervision, proceed to repeat this lesson to the teachers of the 
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city, who repeat ‘in divisions till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. These 
teachers report the lesson in their respective schools during the interval 
between their own lessons. It is hoped that this dictation method will 
gradually displace entirely the drawing-book. Similar experiments will 
be made at the normal schools. 

‘Some method of normal instruction to teachers, essentially like this, 
must lie at the foundation of all effective efforts for introducing draw- 
ing into public schools, since it is clearly proved that a person need not 
be an expert draughtsman to teach the principles of drawing. He 
must, however, understand thoroughly the elementary principles of 
form and proportion. The efforts thus far made in favor of our schools 
relate only to free-hand drawing. In Fall River, Taunton, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Springfield, and New Bedford, classes numbering from 
one hundred and seventy to four hundred were organized on essentially 
the same plan as at Worcester, and successfully taught.” 

Hon. Joseph White, secretary of the board of education of Massa- 
chusetts, commending the efforts made in the State to introduce draw- 
ing, very emphatically observes : 

Let these schools be opened in all our manufacturing towns, and we may expect to 
find— 

I. A great improvement in respect to the taste and skill exhibited in the various 
products of industry. 

II. A rapid multiplication of valuable labor-saving machines. 

II. And better than all, an increase of the numbers, and a manifest advance in the 
intellectual and moral condition and character of the artisans themselves. In propor- 
tion as the intellect asserts its sway over mere force, as the cultivated brain controls 
the hand, labor ceases to be a drudgery and becomes a source of pleasure and delight; 
it is no longer a badge of servility, but an instrument of power. 


His recommendations are worthy of being repeated throughout the 
country for the benefit of every manufacturing town. Indeed the efforts 
for the training of mechanical skill are so rapidly spreading in all civil- 
ized lands that only by a corresponding attention to these elements of 
instruction can our manufacturers hope to compete with those in other 
quarters of the globe. 


SCHOOLS OF DESIGN IN AUSTRALIA. 


From. Victoria, Australia, I have received copies of a report made of 
the conduct of the ‘“ Artisan’s School of Design,” Trades Hall, Mel- 
bourne, a schedule of schools of art and design, established by great 
effort in that colony, under the auspices of a ‘‘ royal commission for pro- 
moting industrial and technological education,” as well as a schedule of 
the studies pursued in the said schools. Of these there are fourteen in 
all, having a total of 1,028 scholars on their books, and receiving as aid 
from the commission, for the quarter ending December 30, 1870, about 
$540 in gold. The Melbourne school reports 220 scholars; three others 
report, respectively, 104, 118, and 120. 

The lowest number in attendance at any one school is 15. The com- 
petitive examination for the prizes offered by the commission includes 
eight classes, beginning with outlines of the human figure, continuing 
in ornamental, in outline and full landscape, mechanical, architectural, 
and geometrical drawing. Special prizes are offered for proficiency in 
practical geometry and drawings of working carpentry. 

The second report of the Artisan’s School of Design is an interesting 
document. It is stated that the average attendance for the year 1870 
has been 154. Pupils of all trades are admitted. The course embraces 
classes in arithmetic, mathematics, geometry, anatomical and figure, 
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landscape, architectural, and mechanical drawing. The object of the 
school, (which is noteworthy, as being founded by a trade’s society,) is 
stated to be “the enabling of workmen and apprentices to acquire the 
art of drawing as applied to their daily avocations; not to train artists 
or draughtsmen, but to supply such knowledge and power of execution 
as will be of service to the pupils in making them beiter workmen than 
they would otherwise be. It is not so much intended to be a school of 
the fine arts, as to carry art into trade and manufacture.” 


PROPOSED CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


he exposition proposed at Philadelphia in 1876, in connection with the 
centennial celebration of American Independence, has suggested to the 
educators of the United States the opportunity that will thus be afforded 
for collecting and comparing the results of the great experiments in 
education among us. The teachers of Pennsylvania, as well as the Na- 
tional Association of Educators, have already passed resolutions looking 
to the improvement of that opportunity for a comparison of results in 
our own country, and with other portions of the world that may be rep- 
resented. Should the generalization of results made in this office, as 
reported from the different parts of the country, continue to improve in 
value, as there now seems to be reason to expect, a fairer representa- 
tion of the condition of education in the United States may justly be 
anticipated than was made in the international exposition at Paris.* 
Nothing relating tg our systems of education should be purposely 
omitted—from the kindergarten to the university. Model buildings and 
apparatus showing the best mechanical applianees in the construction 
and furnishing of school-houses, and in the apparatus of teaching, from 
the toys of the kindergarten to the fixtures of the laboratory of the 
chemical professor and the models and material of the technical schools, 
should ail be so exhibited as to enable those interested in educational 
matters from all parts of the country, and from all parts of the world, to 
readily examine and compare. 
Text-books, maps, and charts should be collected and displayed, 
while teachers’ institutes, normal schools, and kindergartens should be 
held, so that the best systems may be seen in actual operation. 


*JIn this connection the following resumé of the results cbtained at the Paris expo- 
sition, drawn froni the excellent report of Comuiissioncr Hoft, will be found of in- 
terest: : 

In what may be styled the educational department, designated by the imperial com- 
mission “ The Department of Social Scicnce” of the late exposition, the number ot ex- 
hibitors properly catalogucd was 1,692, representing twenty-six different countries. 
The real number of exhibitors was considerably larger, as many of them made entry 
in other classes. : 

The number of prizes of different grades awarded to the exhibitors in this depart- 
ment was 428, awarded to persons representing twenty different countries. Of this 
number, three were awarded to citizens of the United States, one being the grand prize 
and the other two silver medals. ' 

To illustrate the range of objects embraced, as well as the relative appreciation of 
them by the jurors, it may be mentioned that “ primary normal schools” received 
onc honorable mention, (the lowest award ;) “‘ governments and founders” received 8 gold 
medals, 7 silver and 1 bronze; “ blind, deaf-mutes, idiots,” received 1 gold, 10 silver, 
and 7 bronze medals, with 14 honorable mentions; “ arithmetic and metrical system” 
reccived 2 silver, 3 bronze medals, and 4 honorable mentions. 

The attention bestowed upon the educational departinent was rendered greater “ by 
the creation and imperial consecration of the group to which it belonged.” The 
nuinber of French teachers alone who visited and studied its displays was over 12,000, 
and from all parts of the world zealous men and women came expressly to avail 
‘themselves of such facts, principles, and suggestions as it afforded, 
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If this grand opportunity is rightly improved by the educators of the 
country it can Lardiy fail to be of the greatest value. The nearest and 
most distant community can here reap, without the slow traming of 
experience, the best results that the older States have been able to 
attain, end can avoid the countless mistakes, especially in the construct- 
ing of buildings, or in ventilating and heating apparatus, that have in 
so Inany cases wasted the means and thwarted the efforts of the most 
earnest workers. 

The Paris exposition rudely shattered the dreams of the English 
manufacturers, by showing them how rapidly they were being excelled 
by foreign artisans; the result is shown in the vast increase of English 
technical and artisan schools. Thetruth that it pays to educate work- 
men was very forcibly impressed upon the English mind. 

It may be that some, even of our older communities, may find similar 
lessons of .wisdom in this Philadelphia Lducational Exposition, for 
constant watchfulness and effort is requisite to keep up the standard of 
teachers and schools. 

The whole country is interested in securing for ourselves every 
excellence in the method of educating its citizens, so that they may be 
in no respect of preparation or training inferior to those of any coun- 
try in the world. Here, where education is freest, it should also 
be best. It were unworthy of the republic were it otherwise; yet how 
much remains to be done before this proud boast can be made. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUN TRIES. 


The summary of education in foreign countries presented among the 
following papers, though brief, is full of suggestions to American edu- 
eators. The civilized nations look to the profession of teaching more 
and more as the source and measure of their progress. 

The Japanese, so long excluded from general intercourse, are seeking 
the best aids and methods of culture. Hundreds of their young men 
are in this country acquiring knowledge; increased intellectual activity 
is also apparent among their people at home. 

Turkey, with a population of more than thirty-four millions, of ex- 
ceeding great diversity of origin and antecedents in some particulars, 
having formally adopted a system of education, is seeking information 
of the exact educational condition of the people, with a view to its im- 
provement. 

Russia, with a population of over seventy-six millions, having, like 
America, recently accomplished emancipation, has many excellent special 
schools, while the Czar, and those who sympathize with him in his 
enlightened views, are devising measures for the education of the vast 
number of subjects now without a knowledge of letters and without 
skill in industry. 

Prussia, seeking the position of mastery in central and western 
Kurope by the success of .her arms, conditioned on her educational 
system, does not forget this special source of her power, but shows 
great activity in all departments of education, though some may feel 
less liberty of intellectual effort than they desire, and the freedom of 
the teacher may be cramped and his pay inadequate. 

In Austria and Italy schools are more and more relieved of the ineu- 
bus of ecclesiasticism. In Austria particularly is thus to be noticed 
greater attention to the training of teachers, particularly of women; also 
greater care for the intelligence of the lower classes. Italy has accom. 


*° 
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plished much within a few years for general education, and is preparing 
for still more rapid progress.* + | 

France, smitten by the ignorance and superstition of her people, is 
showing some signs of greater appreciation of the true condition of 
national prosperity.£ 

Paris, the patron of brilliant scholastics, the home of renowned 
authors and scientists, the seat of great schools of learning, in so many 
particulars the center of the intellectual activity and so long the regulator 
of the fasbions of the world, has suffered that prevalence of ignorance 
among the masses of her children, and that general lack of sound moral 
training compatible with the growth of those conditions of want and 
degradation among the many, from which human nature may be expected, 
earlier or later, to awaken with a fury only excelled by its blindness, till, 
in the midst of its grasps for support, it seizes the pillars of power, and, 
bringing down the temple, plunges itself and others in a common ruin.§ 

These perilous conditions were felt by not a few under the empire, but 
there was not good sense enough to meet them and stem the tide before 
the fatal catastrophe. It remains to be seen whether greater wisdom 
and a better fortune awaits the present experiment. 

Switzerland is hardly less conspicuous for educational activity than 
for location. Sweden and Norway overcame the sparseness of their 
‘population and the inclemency of their climate by the general culture 


* A recent paper states that “before September 20, 1870, there was not one muni- 
cipal school in the city of Rome. There were many under dircction of priests. 
During the past twelve months much has been done. There are in operation (October 
3) fourteen free day-schools for boys, and eight for girls; eight evening-schools for 
boys are in operation, and nine Sunday-schools for girls, besides a rural day and eve- 
ning school, and day and evening schools of design for both boys and girls. There are 
now attending the municipal-schools 6,161 pupils.” 

t Italy, during the school year from 1870 to 1871, had 38,300 public schools, with 
1,577,654 pupils. Of the teachers, 2,092 were ladies. Public schools are more numer- 
ous in the northern part of that country than in the southern. While the province of 
Turin contains 2,958, that of Caltanisetta has only 141.—Appleton’s Journal. 

{From France information is received of an organization known as the “ National 
Movement of the Sow against Ignorance.” It is proposed to appropriate the money 
thus raised by popular subscription of one sow each from all the people to pay the expense 
of circulating the petition, the balance to be employed in “ encouraging the creation 
of popular libraries, of classes for adults, and of centers of instruction in those districts 
which now are without them.” The plan las elicited a lively discussion by the leading 
journals, and is heartily indorsed by the Journal des Debats and the Opinion Nationale, 
the latter closing an article in advocacy of this measure by declaring, after referring 
to education in the United States as “the business of evcry one,” that in France “ the 
republic can only be founded on the education of the people.” A very interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject of popular education has been in progress in the National 
Assembly, but no conclusive action has been reached. 

§ From a recert publication it appears that the French minister of public education 
gives the number of children of school age in Paris at 260,000. The government main- 
tains 314 primary and secondary schools, accommodating 89,000 pupils. Free instruc- 
tion is provided by other schools for 97,000. , 

It is estimated that 15,000 are educated at home. There are 67,000 children left with- 
out instruction or school accommodation. Of the government schools nearly one-half are 
under control of a Catholic order, organized as teachers, &c. This fact has much to do 
with a certain active opposition to government schools. Those opposed to church influ- 
ences favor a free system of secular instruction, and generally oppose anything short of 
it. Thelast budget for instruction was six and a half million francs. An extra appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000 is asked. Recently the council general of the department of the Seine 
have voted for the organization of a complete system of elementary free schools, though 
it refused to make instruction purely secular. 
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of their people.* Portugal affords little, compared to the necessities of 
its people, to attract the favorable comments of the educator. Spain is 
in the midst of a period of great activity of thought, which, if wisely 
directed, would produce most excellent results. But in the educational 
movements of no country do Americans, as a rule, take a more lively 
interest than in those now in progressin England. Notwithstanding the 
large grants annually made to denominational schools for so many years, 
her pauperism and crime have increased to an extent out of all propor- 
tion to the addition to her population. The few that had planned to live 
only to govern the many were disappointed to find themselves by degrees 
compelled to feed them also. 

The support of pauperism outran the efforts for education. The ex- 
tension of the ballot, and the advancing conflicts of labor and capital, 
also admonished the good sense of their statesmen to act before too late. 
Endowments had failed to make uniformly good schools; the church 
had failed in its efforts to take the place of the state in making univer- 
sal that education essential to good citizenship. 

First came the endowment act, and, still later, the educational act. 

No American educator can have failed to observe with profoundest ~ 
interest the progress of organization under this act, of which a complete 
summary accompanied my last report. Many of the ablest scholars of 
the realm have here and there been elected to the board of education. - 
Only partial reports from different cities have as yet reached. this office, 
but the schools are not required to be free, and denominational schools 
are mixed up with the system, greatly hindering progress and limiting 
the satisfactory results. 

Hon. George I. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who spent a considerable 
portion of the past summer in England, and studied particularly the 
various phases of education, briefly sums up the results thus far noted 
as follows: 

Ist. Henceforward there will be a good education provided at the 
public cost for every child in England whose parent or guardian desires 
he should have one. 

2d. The law will “make it extremely awkward” for those parents or 
guardians who do not so desire. 

od. The popular vote in the various localities determines whether this 
education shall be wholly non-sectarian or under denominational direc- 


* The following is an illustration of the nicety of observation brought by the scien- 
tific men of Switzerland to the aid of education. 

Dr. Breiting, of Basle, has examined the air of the school-rooms of that city. From 
the results of this examination we select one, taken in a room measuring 251.61 cubic 
meters, (2,921.88 cubic feet, equal toa room 24 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 8 feet high,) 
having 10.54 square meters (115.77 square feet) of windows and doors, and containing. 
on the day of examination 54 children. 
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tion—the complicated and ingenious system which brings this about I 
have not space to explain—aund, so far, the result has been gratifyingly 
in favor of the non-sectarian education. 

4th. University education much more liberal than formerly, both by 
the abolition of religious texts and immense enlargement of curriculum. 

oth. Art education already admirably organized and making great 
progress. The means, appliances, and capacity of instruction at South 
Kensington are unsurpassed in the world, and a great work is also dene 
ia the provinces. Some 350,000 persons are now under instruction in 
art in England. Thisis already telling, with visible effect, on the indus- 
tries of England which required taste in design, such as wall-papers, 
carpets, furniture, &c. 

6th. Technical education in other respects not so far advanced as we 
should expect from the efforts made in the last few vears, but publie 
meetings are being held and earnest efforts now making which will be 
successful in a short time. 

The London School Board, in October, adopted ameng its by-laws the 
following: 

The parent of every child of not less than five years nor more than thirteen is 
required to cause such child to attend school, unless there shall be some reasonable 
excuse for non-attendance. + 

Upon this the London Times comments favorably. 

By the courtesy of the Hon. Secretary of State, we are enabled to 
present in full two dispatches from Hon. Thomas H. Pearne, consul at 
Kingston, giving a summary of the condition of education in the island 
of Jamaica; all the more valuable, since Jamaica preceded us in the ex- 
periment of emancipation. 

It will be noted that there is a manifest embarrassment on this island, 
arising from the extent to which public funds have been used for de- 
nominational purposes. The avidity with which those former slaves, or 
their descendants, avail themselves of any opportunities, however im- 
perfect, offered them for education,.agrees with the experiences in our 
own Southern States. 

If the most beneficial results have not followed emancipation in Ja- 
maica, many causes of partial failure may be found in the inadequate 
and inefficient efforts made for universal education. There are reported 
501 schools, 36,252 scholars enrolled, with an average attendance of 
18,294. The aggregate income is $105,407 82; the average amount per 
scholar, $2 81. Besides the government schools, there are many denomi- 
national schools, the details concerning which will be found in the 
accompanying papers. 


PROGRESS IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


Along with the agitation connected with the various interests of 
woman, there is a healthy increased attention to her education. An in- 
teresting paper on this subject will be found in the accompanying docu- 
ments, prepared by the writer, after making extended personal obser- 
vations and collating the latest information at her command. My object 
has been to bring the facts together, so that any one wishing informa- 
tion on the subject may find them accessible. Caprice cannot be trusted 
in the solution of a question so important. Great experiments are pro- 
ceeding, and if we follow closely what they teach, I am confident great 
good will result, not only to women, but to society. 

The question of co-education or separate education of the sexes in any 
vr all institutions of learning is often discussed. It is hardly necessary 
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to observe that the disposition of some minds to apply the same rule 
in every case bears upon its face a want of good judgment that might 
be expected to result in evil. There should be no attempt to infringe 
the privilege enjoyed in every locality and institution, of deciding these 
questions in its own way and according to its own measure of responsi- 
bility. We shall then be saved from any inflexible uniformity, and 
enjoy that diversity which the manifold interests of our communities 
demand. * 


EDUCATION AND LABOR.t 


tn the last report I gave such results of the examination of the rela- 
tions of education and labor as were contained in the rephes then 
received at the Bureau. Much additional matter of value which came 


* Dr. J. M. Gregory, president of the Dlinois Industrial University, says the funda- 
mental facts, as he has observed the practice of co-education, appear to be: 1. Women 
have equal capacity, and study with as mueh success as young men, with perhaps 
some discount on account of inferior physical strength and endurance. 2. They have 
as much need for higher education—possibly morc—and their education will more 
richly repay society and the State for its cost. 3. They have an equal right to the 
best facilities the State can afford. 4. If practicable, he would prefer woman’s uni- 
versities fonnded with endowments as ample and facilities as grand and complete as 
those of the best universities for young men. 

President T. E. Abbott, of the Michigan State Agricultural College, says the expe- 
rience they have had confirms them in the desirablencss of having women as students 
in the college. 

President J. W. Morrison, of Olivet College, Michigan, says, “Of the moral advan- 
tages of co-education, I think there can be no doubt. It is a powerful intellectual 
stimulus.” 

President James B. Angell, of Michigan University, thinks that urless co-educaition 
is adopted by existing colleges, a proper opportunity for the higher training of females 
cannot be furnished at all in this generation, and not even in the future, except at an 
enormous expenditure. 

President White, of Cornell University, having attended a recent commencement at 
Oberlin, expressed himself thus: “J know that at Yale, at Harvard, at Union, ladies 
attend lectures ; why not attend recitations ?” 

In a recent report on the subject of the education of the middle class of girls in 
England, Her Majesty’s commissioners say that “the purely intellectual education of 
girls is scarcely attempted, 2nd when attempted is a complete failure. Music and sing- 
ing are considered move important than a knowledge of arithmetic or history, or any 
general cultivation of the mind.” 

The earnestness with which some English women, including the “ Ladies’ Honorary 
Council,” are laboring for the more thorough education of the young women of Eng- 
land, is the bow of promise which is beginning to span the dark cloud hitherto over- 
spreading the land. 

Female education in Ttaly has also excited much interest, as shown ina recent course 
of scientific and literary conferences inaugurated at Milan by Signora Torriani, at 
which ladies have delivered addresses on matters connected with female education ; 
and this example is to be followed in other cities of Italy. 

In Switzerland the course of instruction includes the industrial education of women, 
and it appears that one little canton, with only 45,193 inhabitants, maintains twenty 
female industrial schoois. 

t General H. K. Oliver, in his second annual report of the burean of statistics of 
labor, in Massachusetts, says: “ The further yon recede from a condition wherein educa- 
tional culture and refinement have generated a rigid self-control, the nearer you 
approach to its opposite—a cundition of ignorance and barbarism. The propensity to 
resort to violence in order to redress evils suffered can easily be overcome by education. 

‘“Had England aided and encouraged the educational and material advance of its 
industrial classes, neither trades unions nor strikes would have been the necessities of 
the workinan. When there is trouble between employer and employed, it is not the 
more intelligent workmen who foment the tronble. When the hours of labor have 
been reduced, the opportunities thus afforded for selfculture are improved. Good results 
have always followed the efforts of manufacturers to see that the children cmployed 
have attended school according to law. The half-time schools havea marvelous eftect 
for good. It is also a significant fact that the proportion of uneducated native labor 
seems to be larger in the State prison than in any department of trade. 
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teo late for insertion was found confirmatory of the conclusions therein 
reached. I have not, however, space to give these replies in detail in 
this report.* Ihave received from many quarters in our own country 
most emphatic testimony of the necessity and desirabieness of these 
inquiries, while Europe is daily bringing to view the admonitory results 
arising from their neglect. In England a special effort has been made 
to concentrate the attention of the aristocracy as well as the working 
men upon the solution of this question.t 


EFFECT OF THE GREAT WESTERN FIRES. 


The sympathy of the country and of the world has been aroused by the 
terrible calamities caused by the great fire at Chicago, and by the ex- 
tensive conflagrations which, sweeping over vast extents of territory, 
devastated large portions of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Viewed in any aspect this is appalling, but to the educator it has a 
meaning beyond the destruction of shelter, food, clothing, and the ac- 
cumulations of wealth. To him the burning of the school-houses and 
the library and ef museums of art and science mean the deprivation 
of opportunities and inspirations to the young. He sees that, as the 
consequence of this wholesale destruction of the appliances of educa- 
tion, thousands of children will be deprived of the opportunities neces- 
sary to fit them for the future responsibilities of life. 

The losses connected with the destruction of the Historical Society 
and its collections in some respects can never be repaired. In the libra- 
ries and collections of natural history many volumes and specimens 
have been undoubtedly destroyed that it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to replace. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, superintendent of the city schools of Chicago, 
gives the following statistics of the great fire, so far as affecting the 
school interests : 


*1. The increase of the workingman’s wages on account of the simple knowledge 
ef reading and writing, as estimated by observers, employers, and employed, was put at 
an average of 25 per cent. - 

2. All agree, too, in estimating the increase of wages which is caused by a better 
education, which includes a fair knowledge of English, and an understanding of the 
sciences that underlies the particular mechanical occupation, as very considerable, 
the average estimate reaching as high as 100 per cent. 

3. The fact that increased education will often enable the workingman to become 
an inventor of improved tools for use in his trade is also generally recognized, and the 
increase of remuneration that may thus result to the individual is of necessity incal- 
culable. 


tJ. Scott Russell, after six months of study devoted to a consideration of the real 
evils which depress the condition of the working men, specified them as follows: 
I. The want of family homes, clean, wholesome, and decent, out in pure air and sun- — 


shine. 

II. The want of an organized supply of wholesome, nutritious, cheap food. 

Ill. The want of leisure for the duties and recreations of family life, for instruction 
and for social duties. 

IV. The want of organized local government to secure the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants of villages, towns, counties, and cities. 

V. The want of systematic, organized teaching to every skilled workman of the 
scientific principles and most improved practice of his trade. 

VI. The want of public parks, buildings, and institutions for innocent, instructive, 
and improving recreation. 

VII. The want of the adequate organization of the public service for the common 
good. How impossible the removal of these ills without the universal education of the 
people in intelligence and virtue is apparent to any well-informed and thoughtful 
mind, a: 
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I.—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The city is divided into twenty-two districts for school purposes. Eacli of these dis- 
tricts has primary sub-districts within its limits, the central building serving the 
wants of all grammar pupils for the whole territory, as also for primary pupils within a 
reasonable distance, while the more remote parts of the district are furnished with 
smaller buildings for the accommodation of primary pupils. Four of the twenty-two 
districts were so completely burned over that but one dwelling-house remains upon 
the whole territory. Threc other districts have lost each more than half its dwellings, 
and onc other about one-fourth its dwellings. The territory of what may be equivalent 
to that of six districts is a complete waste, with not a school child residing upon ib. 


IL.—SCHOOL-INOUSES. 


Fourteen buildings were consumed, with apparatus, furniture, and books. Of these, 
four were rented buildings. 

Dearborn district lost a rented building. 

Jones district lost a two-story brick building, valued at $9,000. 

Kinzia district lost two buildings: one brick structure, two stories, valued at $9,800; 
once frame structure, two stories, valued at $7,000; also two rented buildings. 

Franklin district lost four buildings: one a brick structure, four stories, valued at 
$66,000; one a frame strueture, two stories, valued at $7,000; also a primary building, 
three stories, of brick, valued at $25,000; also a primary building, two stories, of wood, 
valued at $12,750. 

Ogden district lost two buildings: one a brick structure, three stories, valued at 
$35,000; one a primary building, two stories, of wood, valued at $12,250. 

Newbury district lost one building: a primary building, three stories, of brick, 
valued at $23,000. 

Don district lost one rented building. 

Total loss to the city, $204,800; loss of books burned estimated at $10,000. 

With a single exception, the buildings burned were not of the largest or most 
valuable kind. Twice the fire raged through the older parts of the city, where the 
houses had stood for some years, and were not generally of the most approved style. 


JII.—SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


More than 7,000 children who were in daily attendance upon the schools have been 
deprived of school privileges, and if we mention those who wowd have attended the 
schools for a longer or shorter time during the year, the number will reach at least 
10,000. As almost every man in the city is a loser by the fire, it is probable that many 
more than the number residing upon the burnt district will be taken from school. . 


IV.—GENERAL EFFECTS UPON SCHOOLS. 


These cannot be estimated at present. More orless demoralization niust, of necessity, 
follow such a dreadful calamity. 

Of course we must give up largely our special teachers of music, drawing, and German, 
and give attention now exclusively to the absolute necessities of pupils. A complete 
reorganization seems necessary, that, of the 150 teachers turned out of employment, we 
might retain such as are left in very destitute circumstances. Every school surviving 
the fire must, therefore, have its corps of teachers more or jess ehanged. 

Our old basis of organization remains, but the quiet ways into which we had settled 
are of course much disturbed. The high school and the normal school must part with 
many whose services are needed at home, and the temporary occupancy of our high- 
school building for other purposes deranges the classes. 

Our teachers that remam have scttled down into the work, largely new to them, 
with resolute spirit, and under the conviction that part of the burden te be borne in 
raising our city from the ashes rests upon their shoulders, and that their share of sacri- 
fice inust be met. 

Generous aid has eome to us from all quarters, so that we ean relieve the necdy 
pupils, and thus keep many in school who would otherwise be thrown upon the street. 


Vrom Wisconsin I learn that in Oconto County nine school-houses 
were burned, eight of which were at Peshtigo, in which place there 
were 619 scholars, of whom 120 were burned to death, and the rest were 
scattered throughout the State. The county superintendent at Sturgeon 
Bay reports seven school-houses burned and 300 children deprived of 
school privileges. 
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Hon. C. B. Stebbins, deputy State superintendent of the public schools 
of Michigan, states that he has received intelligence of the destruction 
of 31 school-houses, the aggregate loss being about 815,000, besides the 
loss of that in Kast Saginaw, valued at $7,500. Thousands of children 
will consequently be deprived of school privileges for some time to come. 
He adds: “ The educational spirit of our people is equal to their genera: 
enterprise, and they will not be long without schools, though they may 
be in log-houses, rolled up by voluntary labor.” 


CONDUCT OF THE OFFICE WORK. 


Since undertaking the duties of this office 1. have instituted suitable 
records of the correspondence,'the library, and the expenditures of the 
Bureau, nothing of the kind having been previously done. The present 
condition of these records is unsatisfactory, because my whole clerical 
force would be hardly adequate for the work, even if all educational 
inguiry should be neglected. 

More than twelve thousand educational documents have been dis- 
tributed during the past year.* 

The correspondence of the office has so rapidly increased that repeat- 
edly the letters received in a day have exceeded one hundred, and the 
communications sent several hundred in number. More than 2,000 
written communications have been received and sent. 

While this portion of the office work has thus grown, the inquiries 
and investigations respecting education in all its relations and in all 
parts of the country t have not been neglected. 


THE OFFICE FORCE. 


The present report, though much more complete than that of last 
year, would have been still more satisfactory 1f the clerical force alowed 
the office by law had been somewhat more in accordance with its duties 
and responsibilities. 

The acknowledged secret of success in all departments is the sub- 
division of labor; butif the work of this office in collecting and dis- 
seminating facts upon educational subjects is to be carried to its highest 
success, if its publications are to be as abundant, and its material as 
trustworthy, as full of the latest information, and as carefully prepared 
as the educators of the country have aright to demand, the character 
and number of the Commissioner’s assistants should be adequate to a 
subdivision of the vast work in hand. 

It will be noted that mere clerical ability will not suffice here; there 
must be power for wise and discreet action, and great familiarity with cur- 


* The demand for the publications of the office has very far exceeded the supply in 
its possession. It has scarcely been possible for me to send copies of the last annual 
report, for instance, to the persons whose labors made that report possible—the various 
school officials of States, counties, cities, colleges, and other tnstitutions of learning— 
leaving the great mass of the educators of the country entirely beyond the reach of 
our distribution. 


t During the year, feeling the great importance and even necessity for personal ob- 
servation of the almost indescribable variety of educational organizations and efforts 
in the country, in order to form correct opinions, I have accepted invitations to attend 
and address many conventions of educators. I have thus met personally prominent 
instructors and school officials from all the States and Territories, and have visited 
thirty-four States and several Territories, inspecting schools, conversing with educa- 
tors, and conferring with officiais, traveling, by various modes of conveyance, over 
16,000 miles. 
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rent educational facts. A vast range of reports must be constantly in 
view in regard to common free sehools and private schools for elementary 
instruction; academies, and high schools for secondary training; col- 
leges, and every variety of professional schools for superior instruction. 
With the present limited number of assistants, the Commissioner must 
not only give his personal attention directly to an untold number of 
details, but each of those at work with him is under the necessity of 
iaboring more or less in the same way. 


THE PROPER ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE. 


The qualifications thus rendered necessary in the clerical force of the 
office indicate the character also of the organization desirable for it in 
the future. 

In addition to a sufficient number of copyists to perform the common 
clerical work demanded by the office, there should be a number of compe- 
tent persons to take charge of special fields of labor; one at least for each 
of the departments of elementary, secondary, and superior instruction ; 
one for the charge of educational publications and reports of educa- 
tional associations; another for the statistics of education; another for 
the charge of the library and educational documents. Being without 
this force, the condition of the work of the office is liable to compel any 
one to turn his attention to either or all of these subjects. ‘To enable 
me to organize the Bureau with a view to this economical subdivision 
of labor will require additional appropriations, which, in view of the 
good results to be obtained, I most earnestly request. 


PROPER ROOMS FOR THE OFFICE NECESSARY. 


It is obvious, however, that the best clerical force attainable cannot 
do its utmost in rooms unsuitable for office purposes. The quarters at 
present occupied by the Bureau, though better adapted to its work than 
those previously used, are still inadequate to its needs. It should un- 
doubtedly not only have space for all the clerical work and the library 
at its control, but it should be supplied with room for the reception and 
exhibition of specimens of improvements in educational facilities in the 
way of books, apparatus, and means of illustration. Here, if anywhere, 
either our own citizens, or foreigners visiting the country, should be 
able to find illustrations of the improvements which are constantly being 
made to facilitate the progress of education. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The correspondence of the office with foreign countries has been es- 
pecially facilitated by the favor of the President and of the honorable 
Secretary of State and his assistants. 

On the 1st of last July, I addressed, with your approval, several of 
our ministers to foreign courts, in transmitting copies of the last annual 
report of this office, substantially as follows: 


I desire to attain two objects in writing to you, hoping thereby to promote cducation 
nationally and internationally : 

First. I desire to establish between the two governments a system of interchange of 
official publications; I send this report as a beginning, and I would like to secure re- 
ports of the government to whom you are accredited in return. 

_ Second. I desire, if possible, to secure through you an early statement of all educa- 
tional action, whether national or otherwise, likely to be of use to educators in this 
country. 


ACE 
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This information I hope to make vseful in two ways: by the publication of such as 
may seem appropriate in the annual report of this office, and by eccasional publications 
of circulars of information, specimens of which I shall send you. 

I most particularly desire to secure the latest foreign statistics respecting the number 
of persons unable to read and write in cities and provinces, in order to compare the 
illiteracy of other nations with that of our own country, as developed in the forthcoming 
Ninth Census of the United States. 

Your co-operation in these plans I shall prize highly, and hope to make the result 
useful among our own people, and available for use wherever there is an interest in 
the progress of mankind. 


It is believed from letters already received* that the results of this 
inquiry will be very important. As preliminary to a more extended 
report, John P. Brown, esq., United States secretary of legation at Con- 
stantinople, writes as follows: 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Constantinople, August 7, 1871. 

Sir: In the absence of the minister resident I have had the honor to receive your 
letter of the Ist ultimo, and hasten to reply. 

I have already addressed his excellency Safvet Pacha, minister of public instruction 
of the Ottoman government, on the subject of your request, and so soon as I receive 
his answer shall transmit it to you. 

Public instruction has made some progress here during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, especially during the reign of the present Sultan. Besides a military, a naval, 
and a medical college, there is another founded in Pera, the European quarter of this 
capital, called the “ College of Galata Seray,” in which are pupils of all the peoples ef 
Turkey, Moslem, Christian, and Jew, and where an excellent education is given to 
those who will study. It has several European professors, and some 500 éléves. 

There is another large school in Stamboul, called the “School of Arts and Trades,” 
where the pupils receive an ordinary education and learn a trade. It has some 600 pu- 
pils. The common schools of Turkey are called Rukhdieh Mektebe, cr schools for adults. 
In these the pupils are taught Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, the two latter so as to 
enable them to write the first correctly. Grammar, rhetoric, &c., and some arithmetic, 
algebra, and geography are the higher studies; these schools extend all over the empire 
among the Moslems only. 

There is still another class of common schools called simply Mekiebe (schools) for 
young Moslem boys and girls, due to private benevolence. The teachers are paid by 
the pupils, and always belong to the religious class—imaums and khadjas. Few 
remain in them over the age of eight or ten years, especially the girls. There they all 
learn to read and write, and some grammar. 

Among the Christian population of Turkey, as well as the Jewish, there are a great 
many common schools supported by each community, and the pupils pay the teacher 5 
the education received is very primitive in its nature. Other schools of a similar 
character are founded by wealthy persons, who also pay the teachers. Pera has a 
large number of common schools kept by Catholics, and in most of these the teachers 
are Jesuit priests; there the tuition is paid by the pupils. 

I should not fail to mention the splendid college constructed on the heights of Ru- 
mali Hissar, midway on the Bosphorus, at the expense of Mr. Robert, of New York, 
under the direction of Dr. Hamlin. Besides having a fine building, it is the only one 
here which secures a thoroughly good education in English to its pupils. It is an 
honor to the founder and to every American citizen. The pupils pay for their educa- 
tion ; their number in 1870-71 was 120, but in 187172 it will be probably doubled. 

The American missionaries have done a great deal for education in Turkey; they 
have published many excellent works, and their influence is clearly visible bere and 
in the provinces. The English missionaries have done far less good. The former 
educate teachers and aid the new Protestant community to educate its youth of both 
sexes. 

Female education among the Moslems has made but little progress or use. There is 
only one school in this capital for females in which they can learn anything really 
useful. In this young women are educated to become teachers or governesses. No 
foreign language is taught; music, painting, drawing, and embroidery are the higher 
branches of studies; reading and writing are also taught. 

There do not exist any books in the Turkish language for young persons, and 


* The receipt of communications from the United States ministers to Russia and 
Brazil is hereby specially acknowledged. Frequent and valuable letters have also 
been received from General C. C. Andrews, United States minister resident at Stock- 
holm. This Bureau is also indebted to him for the valuable report on education in 
Sweden and Norway, published in the circular of July, 1871. 
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there are none for young girls or ladies. Travels and histories (other than of Turkey) 
are unknown, and the character of the language offers serious difficulties. The History 
of the Crusades, by Michaud, has just been translated into Turkish, and I mention 
this as a wonderful attempt of the kind. 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN P. BROWN. 
JouHN Eaton, Esq, i 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES LEGATION, 
Constantinople, August 30, 1871. 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose a translation of the reply which I have just received 
from H. E. Safvet Pacha, minister of public instruction, in reply to your request for 
information on the system and condition of public education in this empire. 
I remain, sir, with much respect, your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. BROWN, 
Chargé @ Affaires. 
JOHN EATON, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


{Translation. | 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Constantinople, August 17-29, 1871. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive the letter which you addressed me, the 7th 
August, for the purpose of transmitting a copy of the report of Mr. John Eaton, on 
the subject of the information desired by him on the condition of public national in- 
struction in Turkey. 

The imperial government is much flattered to learn the value and interest attached 
by the Government of the United States to an interchange of communication between 
it and that of the Sublime Porte on the subject of public education, and I shall be 
personally most happy to be made more intimately acquainted with the daily progress 
in this matter made in a country such as the United States, where this important 
branch of public prosperity fills so high and distinguished a position. 

As you have very properly stated, it will be dificult for me, at least at the present 
period, and during the absence of a more regular census, to furnish you with satisfac- 
tory statistics, sufficient to establish the degree of intellectual cultivation in Turkey. 
This department, nevertheless, having fully appreciated the immense advantages of 
this kind of study, is already engaged in the preparation of an annual report on public 
instruction, which will contain the greater part of the information which you desire 
to possess. I therefore shall, so soon as this work is complete, transmit you some 
copies of it. 

J regard it as superfiuous to add, sir, that I shall be most happy to receive in return 
communication of all publications and reports which the Chief of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior shall be pleased to send me. 

Accept, sir, assurances of my very distinguished consideration. 

SAFVET. 

JOHN P. BROWN, 

Chargé @ Affaires of the United States of America. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The work of this office in collecting and tabulating educational sta- 
tistics reveals at once its great necessity to the educators of the coun- 
try, and demonstrates the superiority of the facilities of a national 
over any local office in prosecuting these inquiries. While aiming at 
final completeness, we were compelled to act upon the idea from the 
first that the process of growth would require time, and that we should 
be obliged to feel in many ways most keenly the imperfections of the 
results published. 

Some of the advantages of efforts to collect these statistics at this 
point are manifest, and may be readily enumerated. Tirst, its removal 
from local prejudice and excitement. Second, its treatment of education 
mits generalizations like other great material interests, as patents, 
agriculture, the Coast Survey, or even the generalizations in regard to the 
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weather. Third, another special advantage is in the recognition of the 
fitness of collecting and disseminating information upon these subjects 
as they affect the whole country. Fourth, the free use of the Govern- 
ment mail, though adding an expense to its postal service. Fifth, that 
without the exercise of authority it brings to the minds of all educators, 
as they are shaping the institutions and customs of education and mold- 
ing the character of future citizens, their relation to the National 
Government. The evils of forgetfulness in this direction we have already 
sufficiently experienced. Sixth, the results of inquiries from this point 
more than from any other are likely to put the officials of each locality 
into intercommunication with each other, and to bring about a recogni- 
tion of their mutual relations, thus creating that sympathy between fel- 
low-laborers to a common end which is so essential to the greatest suc- 
cess of the whole. Seventh, there is another special advantage which 
should not be overlooked. It may notalways be apparent from a single 
case of pauperism, insanity, or crime, that education has any relation 
to these results as a modifying cause. Indeed a single case, or several 
cases in a Single locality, may be an exception to the general rule; 
whereas, upon the collection of the facts from a vast variety of sources, 
such as are embraced in our entire country, great general principles 
may be educed, vitally affecting every locality; and the argument once 
made is for use by every educator. Kighth, in respect to all educational 
information from foreign countries the facilities of the National Gov- 
ernment are of course unequaled. 

In order that the public mind might be fully informed of the condition 
of these educational statistics, and co-operate most cordially in the va- 
rious measures for their improvement, we gave last year such tables as 
we were able to compile, although fully conscious of their incomplete- 
ness. 

In no table, perhaps, is this more apparent than in that showing the 
attempt to collect statistics in regard to education in our cities. While 
the beneficial workings of the American system of public schools has 
been nowhere more successfully shown than in many of our large cities, 
yet the items of statistics reported from the different cities (school pop- 
ulation, enrollment, average attendance, items of income and expendi- 
ture) are all so diverse, have so few points in common, that any com- 
parison which would be entirely safe and trustworthy between the re- 
sults was manifestly impossible. 

Each city should furnish an example and belp to every other. Each 
characterized by its own peculiarities and succeeding according to the 
measure of its own great opportunities, has, at the same time, certain 
conditions in common with all others; and by a recognition of these 
common points comparisons incalculably useful in their results could 
readily be made. Many attempts have been made in this direction, 
and much good accomplished in respect to organization, discipline, and 
instruction, but all have been very inadequate from want of some com- 
mon standard and the lack of being able to find the results of the 
efforts of the different cities set down together for comparison. One of 
the results sought in these annual reports is to furnish such facilities. 
Great necessity for similar effort still remains. 

The whole number of incorporated cities in the United States is over 
500. Of these, 150 cities contain more than 10,000 population each. 
The aggregate population of these 150 cities having over 10,000 inhab- 
itants each is 7,328,728, which is a little over 19 per cent. of 38, 555,983, 
the total population of the States and Territories. The superintendents 
of schools of 116 of these 150 cities have, within the last thirty days, fur- 
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nished this office the latest statistics of their respective cities, as to the 
number of pupils enrolled, the average attendance, the number of pri- 

mary, grammar, higher, evening, corporate, or normal schools, and the 
income and expenditures of the public schools. 

Of 112 cities, each containing over 5,000 and less than 10,090 popula- 
tion, 54 have sent the same class of statistics ; G2 cities, containing each 
a population of less than 5,000 inhabitants, have also furnished the same 
information. 

The great disparity in methods of collecting statistics by individual . 
cities greatly impairs the value of the tables of city statistics of schools, 
presented in the accompanying papers, and illustrates the vast import- 
ance of the movement of the National Educational Association to secure 
a uniformity of city and State school statistics. Besides the 500 and 
more incorporated cities, there are 147 towns having over 3,000 popula- 
tion each. 

In the national educational meetings at St. Louis, in August last, this 
subject came up for special consideration ; and resolutions were adopted, 
and a committee appointed to bring it to some successful result. The 
demand, however, is such that the superintendent of the St. Louis 
schools has sent out a circular especially with a view of obtaining some 
harmony of effort among the different cities, and many of the city super- 
intendents of schools in "{Hinois and other Western States have for some 
time been reporting to each other for their mutual benefit the statistics 
of their respective cities. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


There are reported in the United States 51 neormal schools, sup- 
ported by 23 different States, having 251 teachers, and 6,334 pupils; 4 
supported by SOUS, with 83 pupils; 16 city normal schools, with 112 
teachers, and 2,002 pupils; all eS, 43, supported in various ways, 
with 80 teachers and 2 ,003 pupils; making a total of 114 schools, with 
445 teachers, and 10,92 2 pupils. 

The idea of the importance of specially training teachers for their pro- 
fession is steadily gaining ground. States that for a time suspended 
their normal schools have re-opened them, and even those having the 
largest number are disposed to increase them. So far, the literary and 
scientific instruction given in them has ranked below that of the coi- 
lege, or as secondary; and the normal training has been adapted to 
prepare teachers chiefly for their duties as instructors in high schools, 
academies, and schools for elementary training, the training of teachers 
for instruction in colleges and professional schools receiving little or no 
attention in our institutions of learning. Indeed there has been in su- 
perior instruction a sort of license for ‘inferior methods, that would not 
be tolerated in a system of well-managed public schools. It is gratify- 
ing to observe among the ablest managers of these institutions of higher 
learning a disposition to correct this evil, and not to allow excellence 
of method and manner to be excluded from the recitation or lecture 
room of the college or professional school. President Porter has 
already intimated his purpose to associate a training school with the 
exercises of Yale College. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


The business colleges reported are 84 in number, scattered through 
27 States, having 168 instructors and 6,460 pupils. It will be observed 
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that the public demand for this kind of instruction is very largely met 
by institutions entirely outside of public control. In some instances 
they are believed, by gentlemen of excellent judgment, to be purely 
business speculations. If any community suffers in this way it can 
censure only itself. What these institutions propose to do is specially 
demanded in the preparation of the young for the business relations of 
life, and should be provided in every system of city schools. If many 
who demand the instruction cannot attend during the hours of the day, 
the opportunity should be furnished in the evening; but where this 
necessity is not met by public provision, great credit should be given to 
those private enterprises which furnish able commercial lectures and 
thorough training. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


The progress toward completeness exhibited in this report enables us 
to present a partial illustration of the great subdivisions of instruction 
so often recognized among educators; as, 1st. Superior; 2d. Secondary ; 
od. Elementary. In the last report the statistics of institutions for 
superior instruction only were included. In addition, this report con- 
tains the statistics of 6338 academies and high schools—institutions of 
. secondary instruction. 

The fullness of the details collected by tlie office will be seen by com- 
paring those against which the entire series of columns is filled, and 
those in which several of the columns are blank, as the latter are taken 
from the reports of the regents of New York and of the State officers of 
instruction. The value of these inquiries to educators, when carried to 
their conclusions, can hardly be overestimated. Silently each institu- 
tion, by its own choice or by the public judgment, takes its place in its 
appropriate class and grade. The public mind comes by degrees to a 
clear apprehension of what is included in the respective subdivisions of 
education, and whatever name an institution may assume does not alter 
the judgement of the value to be set upon it. 


COLLEGES. 


In the table* of colleges and collegiate departments chartered to con- 
fer degrees in arts, of the 368 reported there are— 


IngAlabama...7..c.-22" 9 ¢ In Maryland ....78... “iyhiin Rhode ibnd ee 1 
In Arkansas.........-. 2 | In Massachusetis .... 6 | In South Carolina..... 6 
eC WtOrM ay. a. 22. 20 | lo Michican 2-2-2. iii Venwesseensss:.- aes 
In Colorado Territory.. 1 | In Minnesota ........ DAD Lin 6x DS agers a aslo 8 
In Connecticut.-....-. Oe eLD NEISSISSLD lees TOM In Vermont eee eee 3 
nePclaware Go. -..--- Se) Tn aNNSSOUTL 2 -- ee OU) ln Virose sae) LO 
UsGreorsia ..22..... 28% So eineNebrasia.. sees 2 | In West Virginia ...-... 4 
MswWinois ...---.....- 25 | In New Hampshire.... 1] In Wisconsin..-......-.- 13 
In Indiana ...... eam 20 | In New Jersey..-.--.- 4] In District of Colum- 

jbo 00 15alhIn New VOrk mage - 25 ID1D.. ... eae oa. 

uo 7) In North Carolina .... 74 "niNewsMemco.. ..772, 1 
im Wegiucky 7.....-..- 8h IniOniozeeaee.--. 2... 33 | In Utah Territory ...-. 1 
In Louisiana.......... 10 Wi In*@@resoiweee es. eee 5 In Washington Terri- 

Lies... 2 3 | In Pennsylvania ..-.. 29 LOny ee. -- -. oo ee 


Of these 368 colleges 28 are under the supervision of States, 1 of a city, 


*Two copies of this table were sent to the several institutions, for the supplying 
of omissions and correction of crrors, with the intention to make all reasonable efforts 
for completeness and accuracy, but to publish the best results obtained, whether com- 
plete or not. It has been impcessible to indicate all the subdivisions into schools and 
departments. 
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and 1 of the Masonic fraternity; supervisory power over 77 is undeter- 
mined. The remaining 261 are divided among the denominations as 
follows: 


Methodist Episcopal ..:sseeee.---<=- 3o | Congregational .......-.-.---..----- 19 
Methodist Episcopal, South .... ---- > Vig?) (eiahiseun oo585 ese eS 8 
WOR OCNe Axa eS oe en OL Lutheran eee .----- --- a 2 16 
African Methodist Episcopal..-.--.. -- Se Prien (lo) oe eco oe ews ace 4 
Merroqisy Protestant 2--.2.---..... - 2 apUnited Brethremewee. soca, -----.<- 4 
eres UCTIAN 5... < scene == nso ns 2a ie Universalist creer). ememeete nt cc <3 oe 5 
Wanted Pres by teriauiess: =... .~-- <2. aepUnitarian . 2.2] eee aaa cee 2 
Cumberland Presbyteriam-.-........ 2%} Moravian.........2..050----<0% ate 
Congregational and Presbyterian .. Bin New Church... . 222 eee =e i 
Protestant piscopalese...--.<- --.~-- Hom German Reformed <2 7.eemeerr as ae 3 
BENG i ine Ae vei) Duteh Reformed .....- 222: Bare eras 5 
Ireeub ay uinueeeear = 5222S ess sce mis Uacter-Day Saints .... 22s e=e=eeeeee 1 
TOmMame abbONGe a. as. s2.0- ss -- 2 aoe 54 | Evangelical Association ..........-.- 1 


As far as is known, there are in these institutions 2,962 instructors 
and 49,827 pupils. One hundred and fifty-eight colleges instruct males 
only ; $9 admit both males and females ; and. of 111 the sex of the stu- 
dents is not specified, but is probably male. 


FEMALE COLLEGES. 


I have thrown into a supplement to this tabie the statistics collected 
respecting 186 institutions for the superior instruction of females exclu- 


sively. 
Of these there are— 

MIAMI aioe orc eis Ga wee wee es os os = ae ipl New Hampsbire..--c2-..= eee eee 2 
Mine COTM 2.22 22 ooocse een 2 sh ene ss oF Pei NCW Jersey <. ~0c. ..- 25-2 2 
Ie OMMCCIICUL 2 oases cas ece cee cte cscs ayibin New Yorke 2... 2022. ¢..520 eee 11 
Me CLANVEING ee eo oo 5 ca oe om eceies o 5 igftin North Carolina -.......:....)- ee 4) 
ME TCORO 1h Mee cco oo. Stes ais. o sy ow ac oe. Wen: O10. se se ou eee < 20 eee 13 
bo TRS 5. Sea eae 8 | TnJ@regon ..--t.05-4--..< ee 1 
Jin, Lieb naWa ocala ene 2alin Peunsylvaiia..02.<.... eee eee 12 
iol) [KGNIGR ISS 6 Ga) ee eee re iWelu South Carolina ...-...:--23-eeeeee 1 
Tiny [SSO ee a or Ain Venn @ssee...2.2..- 545-52 ee eee ie 
die NY Be ONY age oo Alpin Tex Acree. caine s hee ee eee ik 
Wie VassieWUSeiiSs 2m. ce omec ie cc< secs s A eV CUMONt ose ocean 1 
Dine Mohn ae 2 Ss ces cece ok OLS FAME VAT OUND 2.2. soc tees eee D 
Mista ees sea we ea ve se coc een eee, West Virelnia, ..<s2.22c6ccs-ae oes 2 
RN ESSISSID Pleas fc. nk awe ee weee SMIPLOe WISCONSIN 224522602 ae. Shee seater 2 
JED Aha SSIS ees eee ieee 4 


Of these 136 female colleges, 2 are under the supervision of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and the supervisory power of 65 is undetermined. 
The remaining 69 are divided among the denominations as follows: 


Diese Disconaleee eee... 1d | Roman Catholic ..........-..---sees. 6 
Methodist Episcopal, South ......-...- Wie@oncorecational .......+..282see 5 so oee 6 
Pee OOvrCTigw Wee es ee cscs (iomMMnIGMeT OW ese. se2642- se es 2 
Cumberland Presbyterian ..........-- jm | Oieus Brethren .2.2s-- ++ cose ees oe 2 
Preorestant Episcopal....-........-.--- Bee) Np t Va. ok sees ere 
Ib) Gi gee. en PoaeGerma Werormed ......sne--e0----10c 1 


As far as is known, there are in these female colleges 1,163 instruct- 
ors and 12,841 pupils. How many of these institutions are chartered 
to confer degrees is not known. 

From the ‘above statement it will be seen that in the 504 institutions 
above mentioned there are 4,125 instructors and 62,668 pupils. 

No such extended statistics have, it is believed, ever been compiled. ! 
or published in this country. 
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Statistics of the professional schools connected with these institutions. 
will be found in the appropriate tables—law, medical, theological, &c. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The table showing theological instruction in the country gives the 
total number of institutions as 117. Of these, Alabama has 2; Cali- 
fornia, 3; Connecticut, 3; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 11; Indiana, 1; Lowa, 5; 
Kentucky, 7; Louisiana, 2; Maine, 2; Maryland, 3; Massachusetts, 7; 
Michigan, 2; Missouri, 4; New Jersey, 8; New York, 12; North Caro- 
lina, 1; Ohio, 15; Pennsylvania, 17; South Carolina, 3; Tennessee, 2 ; 
Texas, 1; Virginia, 5; West Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 4; District of 
Columbia, 2. 

These seminaries are distributed denominationally, as shown by the 
following table, which also gives the number of professors or Instruct- 
ors and students. 


Number of | Number of | Number of 


Denomination. seminaries.| instructors.| students. 
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LAW SCHOOLS, 


There are forty law schools in the United States, with one hundred 
and twenty-nine professors, and 1,722 students. Of the States having 
more than one, Illinois, Iowa, and Tennessee have each two; Indiana, 
Ohio, and Virginia have three each; Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia four, and New York five. Seventeen States have no law 
schools, namely: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia ; 
while Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Wisconsio have one each. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


The table of medical schools indicates fifty-seven known as regular, 
four as eclectic, two as botanic, six as homeopathic, nine as dental, 
and sixteen as pharmaceutical; total, ninety-four. Of those de- 
nominated regular, Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
_New Hampshire, Oregon, Texas, and Vermont have each one; Cali- 


Re 
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fornia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, two; Georgia, Illinois, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, three; Missouri and Pennsylvania, four; Ohio, five ; 
and New York eight. Of the other classes Ohio has seven, New York 
and Pennsylvania each five. 


LIBRARIES.* 


Public libraries are at once an important means and a valuable index 
of education. The following summary, drawn from the table in the 
Appendix to this report, showing their distribution in the States, will 
not be without value and interest. Year by year this office should be 
able to present the growth of this valuable auxiliary to all forms of 
culture. 


ae as) a es e. 

ce esc. i Ba) 52 

States. 2s 2s States. 28 me 
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iNMassochusettsess sss sees .see. ee 29 476, 138 || District of Columbia -.....-.-... 7 2€0, 929 
apiehigen Sree ete ee eee sees = ed fi 47, 202 | Washington Territory..-....-.. i 2200 

AIDTNE'S 0) Gel Seren fete ieee er a 18, 500 
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* One library, containing 112,000 volumes, reported here, was burned in the Chicago fire. 


Itis manifest that much more can be done than has been, to utilize 
the libraries collected, and that this would also facilitate their increase. 
I would call special attention to the effort of Hon. Wm. T. Harris, the 
able superintendent of public instruction of the city of St. Louis, to 
render more useful the public-school libraries of that city, by his essay 
on the system of classification, published in the catalogue of that library. 


BENEFACTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL OBJECTS. 


An attempt has been made during the year to collect the statistics of 
the number and amountof the gifts of individuals throughout the country 
in aid of education. Although the record attempted by this Bureau is 
doubtless far from complete, still the results, as shown by the table in 
the Appendix, which gives the facts in detail, are most surprising and 
gratifying, summing up a total of more than eight million dollars. 

It is believed that these unsolicited contributions by private citizens 
for the educational interests of the community, are at the present time 
without a parallel in any other country of the world. Wealth thus 
recognizes its responsibility and indicates its wisdom, for the education 
of her children is at once the duty and the safety of the commonwealth. 

It will be seen that in California these gifts amount to $2,000,000; in 
Connecticut to $845,665, of which Yale College receives $319,865 ; in 
Georgia, $1,000; in Indiana, $537,025; in Ilinois, $391,600; in Iowa, 


* For libraries connected with colleges and professional schools reference should be 
had to the tables relating to these ipstitutions respectively. 
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70,000 ; in Kansas, $50,000; in Louisiana, $1,090; in Massachusetts, 
2,502,000, of which Harvard College receives $460,000; in Minnesota, 
$50,550 ; in Missouri, $205,000, entirely for Washington University, St. 
Louis; in Michigan, $15,000; in New Hampshire, $168,000, of which 
Dartmouth College receives $121,000; in New Jersey, $323,500, of 
which Princeton College receives $225,500; in New York, $765,000; 
in Ohio, $23,250; in Oregon, $5,000 ; in Pennsylvania, $312,000; in Rhode 
Island, $24,000; in South Carolina, $13,000; in Tennessee, $4,000; in 
Virginia, $45,000 ; in Wisconsin, $80,000 ; making a total of $8,435,990. 

Of these individual donations two were of $1,000,000 or over ; twenty- 
three were of $100,000 and over; fifteen of $50,000 and over; eleven 
of $25,000 and over; twenty of $10,000 and over; and thirty-three of 
$1,000 and over. 

In the following States no individual benefactions amounting to $1,000 
were reported: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, Texas, and West 
‘Virginia. 


¢ 
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AMERICAN EFFORTS IN AID OF EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS. 


China and Japan* each maintain an institution presided over by an 
American educator. American teachers and American merchants may 
be found in every land. The school system and the civilization of the 
Sandwich Islands are entirely the outgrowth of the efforts of our citi- 
zens. Oahu College at Punaloa, which has been endowed by the gov- 
ernment of these islands, is presided over by an American. 

Robert College, at Constantinople, as well as its noble founder, C. R. 
Robert, esq., of New York City, has already received the cordial recog- 
nition of the Sultan. This institution, which is presided over by Dr 
Hamlin, has now nearly 100 students, and graduated its first class of 
fivein July, 1870. In Turkey there are four theological schools, with 
78 students; seven boarding-schools for girls, with 151 pupils; and 185 
common schools, with 5,679 scholars, under the direction of an American 
association; and in Syria there is a theological school, and two girls’ 
boarding-schools, with 95 pupils. . Details in regard to these and other 
interesting efforts in behalf of education abroad, will be found in the 
abstract of foreign educational intelligence in the accompanying papers. 


THE LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 


The table respecting the publication of city reports on education ex- 
hibits one series of facts related to the literature of education. 

The table of educational publications, as far as reported, shows: the 
activity in this department of educational work. Twenty-six publishing 
houses report the issue of 101 volumes, which would average 297 pages 
per volume. 

COST OF EDUCATION. 


At the special solicitation of educators, the statistics contained in 
Table X XI in regard to the cost of education in the different States of 
the Union, and in Table XXII as to the cost of education in the public 
schools of many of the different cities of the Union, were obtained, and 
the results are presented, as an indication of the present incom- 
pleteness and unsatisfactory nature of this class of comparisons, as 
based upon present accessible statistics, with the hope that philosoph- 


* Yet we are informed that in Japan the Mikado is learning the German, and not the 
Engiish language. : 
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ical educators may be stimulated to a revision of the records and re- 
ports of these facts, from which the elements necessary to make such 
an investigation of the highest value must be derived. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND VALUES OF PROPERTY. 


Space and time will not permit me to enter into those comparisons of 
the States with each other which can be made from the materia! sup- 
plied in the tables above referred to. I, however, call attention to the 
following: 

Graduated table, showing for each State of the Union the public-school expenditure per capita 
of the school population, and the assessed valuation of property per capiia of the total 
population. 
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* From the report of this Bureau for 1870. 
EDUCATION AND PAUPERISM. 


The results of the inquiry instituted by this office respecting the rela- 
tions of edueation to pauperism have not progressed far enough to call 
for present publication. The statistics received from nine establish- 
ments (State or county) for the support of paupers show the total num- 
ber of adults to be 1,375 ; minors, 987; total, 2,362. Of these, 959 were 
unable to read and write, and 34 only bad received a superior education. 
The number of native-born was 1,157; of foreign birth, 1,002. The total 
expense for the year was $216,575 53. Among the conditions of admis- 
sion to these establishments are orphanage, destitution, vagrancy, and 
truancy. 


CUNSUS STATISTICS. 


Table I in the Appendix has been derived from advance tables of the 
census of 1870. The area of the States in square miles was kindly sup- 
plied by Hon. Willis Drummond, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 
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PARENTAGE OF THE POPULATION. 


The two columns showing “both parents native,” and with “one 
parent only foreign,” are deductions from the statisties of the census, 
and are interesting as showing the proportion of inhabitants in whose 
families native, or partially native, influences prevail. If the most 
important steps of education are taken during the earlier years of life, 
it is necessary for American instructors to know of what character that 
education for our population is to be. Countless prejudices, bigotries, 
modifications of temperament, and consequent difficulties in school gov- 
ernment, find here their cause, and the educator is obliged to make per- 
petual allowance for them. But this is not the only lesson which our 
new census has for us. 


STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY, 1870. 


Former decennial censuses are very far inferior to this one in the sta- 
tistics of illiteracy presented. The census of 1840 furnished only the 
number of white persons over 20 years of age unable to read and write, 
making no further distinctions of nativity, | race, or sex. The censuses 
of 1850 and 1860 reported the number, nativity, race, and sex, of the 
free illiterate over 20 years of age, but failed to give any direct infor- 

mation respecting the intelligence of the minor population. 

The census of 1870 shows its superiority in this particular. The 
number of persons whose illiteracy has been reported comprehends all 
10 years old and over. AS many persons will readily acknowledge their 
inability to write who will not confess that they cannot read, and as the 
ability to write is a very useful indication of the extent to which it is 
possible to use the knowledge of reading, the whole number of persons 
10 years old and over unable to read (and therefore not able to write) 
is given separately; and the value of the census is further greatly in- 
creased by the amount of labor bestowed in showing the age, race, and 
sex of all those unable to write who were 10 years old and over. These 
are really the illiterates of the country, and never before has there been 
so searching, skillful, and complete an exhibition of the facts concerning 
them. 

This office was only able to give to the public the first summary of 
these deductions from the census of 1860, after the close of the decade. 
Now, only a little over a year after the schedules from the assistant 
marshals were placed in the hands of the Superintendent of the Census 
for 1870, he bas furnished the data from which this office has prepared 
the following suggestive tables, for the use of the educators of the 
any; before the second year of the decade has passed. 


NATIVITY OF ILLITERATES IN 1870. 


In connection with the subject of parentage, the nativity of the illit- 
erate population is an interesting inquiry, and the following table is 
presented. 

As only general causes of iNiteracy will be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, the States and Territories have been grouped in three geographical 
positions, designated as Northern, Pacific, and Southern. ‘The first 
comprises all the present States iu which slavery did not exist in 1860, 
except the three on the Pacific Slope; the second includes the three 
Pacific States and all the Territories enumerated in the census, except 
the District of Columbia; the third comprises the rest of the States and 
the District. 

It wiil be observed that persons of foreign birth furnish nearly one- 
half the illiteracy of the Northern division, more than one-half of that 
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in the Pacifie division, about one fifty-sceventh part of that in the South- 
ern division, and more than one-seventh of that of the whole country. 


Table, derived from advance sheets of the Ninth Census, showing the number of native and 
foreign illiterate persons ten years old and over, of all races, in the Statcs and Territories, 
arranged in divisions. 


| Number of illiterates. 
States and Territories. 
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RACES AND RACH-PREJUDICE. 


From the statistigs of “Race” in Table I of the Appendix, the fol- 
lowing table, showing the relative proportion of the races, is derived. 
Of every 10,000 inhabitants there are— 


White. | Colorcd. | Chinese. | Indian. 


Ansthe States. .-. ee ees. co << 5 ee ow noc evidence ecoeunes 8, 711 1, 269 AUS 5 
THALhe “Territories: seme caw e <n esac ey cccenccccaccncceccuce 8, M11 1, 017 158: 114 
In the whole Union .............. Sa wee ce 8, 711 1, 266 16 7 
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Tue curious fact is here shown that the white race bears generally a 
constant and overpowering relation to all the others. The duties of 
this highly-gifted numerical majority, this practical totality of intellec- 
tual and moral force toward the rest of the population, should, it seems, 
consist in the exercise of justice and kindness, the supply of equal 
facilities for their education and improvement, and the protection of 
their rights of person and property by every safeguard of usage and law. 

But the actual state of things is precisely the reverse. There is 
probably no greater obstacle to universal education than this race- 
prejudice. It is not satisfied with ordinary manifestations, but records 
itself in the enactment of prohibitory laws. In its eagerness to wound 
others the white race of our country has injured itself. The ignorance 
to wuich it once sought to doom the negro and the Indian, and in which 
it would fain now try to keep the Chinese, riots in our own midst and 
strikes at the permanence of our most cherished institutions. 

As safely may one race exclude another from the benefits of medicine 
or the application of sanitary laws. - No city would think of tolerating 
the small-pox in any class of its citizens even though that class were of 
another race ; for it has been so terribly written that this physical scourge 
in its deadly unity oversteps all boundaries of race, that the dullest, 
most bigoted, and stupidest of communities realizes perfectly that its 
only hope of immunity depends on the protection of each individual, 
and every class composing ib. 

But, what bodily disease has ever wrought the terrible evils to society 
that come from that ignorance whose children are destitution and crime ? 
The despised, neglected, destitute, and ignorant have, in past times, 
more than once destroyed governments, and may do so again. The 
children whom society, the church, and the school fail to educate, learn 
in the streets, and from countless teachers of vice, aided by those grim 
masters, hunger and want, the malign arts that render the property of 
our households, the virtue of our women, and the health and happiness 
of our people insecure. 

And from the brief table just given it will be seen that this race- 
prejudice is exercised by five people out of every six toward one.*. 

It is true that this reproach of injustice does not apply equally to 
every State and community;+ but in those parts of our country where 
individuals of these proscribed races are most numerous, and where con- 
sequently the danger of allowing them to remain in mental darkness is 
most imminent, the prejudice against their improvement is (for many 
natural and some unjustifiable reasons) most difficult to overcome. The 


* The white population being 33,586,989, and all the others only 4,968,994, of whom 
4,880,009 are colored. 

tPROSCRIPTION OF RACE.—An interesting testimony bearing upon this point, is 
found in the report of the examination of the students of Atlanta University, made to 
the governor of Georgia, June 28, 1871, and signed by the board of visitors, Messrs. 
Joseph E. Brown, W. A. Hemphill, William L. Scruggs, John L. Hopkins, John H. 
Knowles, D. Mayer, James L. Dunning, Jared Irwin Whittaker, 8. H. Stout. These 
gentlemen refer to the design of the institution, “to afford opportunity for thorough 
education to members of a race only recently elevated to citizenship, and much of its 
prescribed curriculim of studies being of a higher grade than that of other institutions 
in the South” for pupils of color. 

They say they conducted the examination in a manner fairly and truly indicative of 
the character of the mental training of the pupils; and at every step they were im- 
pressed with the fallacy of the popular idea that the members of the African race are 
not capable of a high grade of intellectual culture, as it was proved that they could 
master intricate problems in mathematics, and fully comprehend the construction of 
the most difficult passages in the classics. ‘Many of the pupils exhibited a degree of 
mental culture which, considering the length of time their minds have been in train- 
ing, would do credit to members of any race.” 
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number of persons of the white and colored races in the Southern States 
will be foundin one of the tables of the Appendix to this report. From 
the statistics there given it appears that the excess of the white race 
over the colored is, in— 


Majority. Majority. 
MUA csleemes< ++. <2cose eae a0, 004 | MiISSOUT.. seiner c= 2 =: 1, 485, 075 
PAIMTIGS fermen = os + > a eee em oo volcom NOrth Caroli ss meee. 286, 820 
Dolhwetesce 2. 1. os See ee we io, 42 fale CNUCSSC6 J: < 22 See 2 613, 788 
CHGS eer yee e A DOS LeCXaS.....25<c sees 311, 225 
GCOLOlAMESs.- scinccceeeeree ss: Oo) 0441 Virginia... .. capes eee 199, 248 
Reem bMREK Y << oc ce Seen eryee =e - = 70.1277) West Virginia 22.2.2. 406, 043 
Manloind....-c.-eeess--..--. 430,106 


and that the colored race is in excess in only three States, having over 
the white in— 


. Majority. Majority. 
(LOUIS eee el AG mE NISSISSIP Olean. svecy oc. ese ee eee 61, 305 
Soup arOlitdes.. ce cse2 4.55 126, 147 : 


leaving the whites of these sixteen States in a majority of 4,582,539 over 
the colored. That is to say, there aremore than two whites to every 
negro in the Southern States as a whole. While this white preponder- 
ance, therefore, is powerful enough to assert itself over the co-resident 
negroes, the proportion of colored people is so great as to render their 
education in mind and morals and their training for the duties of citizen- 
ship and the responsibilities of life a matter of the greatest importance 
to their white fellow-citizens, for nothing is more certain than the ten- 
dency of a partial injustice, a partial error, a partial short-coming to 
become universal. The measure which we mete out to others is meas- 
ured out to ourselves; pleasant as it may be for one class, priding it- 
self upon its race superiority, to deny education to another, nature as 
truly exacts penalties of the State as of the individual, and finds ways 
* out of our pleasant vices” to frame “ the instruments that plague us.” 
If one race, as a race, is kept in ignorance, the instrumentalities for its 
repression and the hinderances to its improvement gradually but inex- 
orably apply themselves to the rest of the community, and the ignorance 
which began by being the ordained and legal condition of the negro, 
becomes at last the heritage of the white also, and the common curse of 
the whole State. i. 


RACE ILLITERACY. 


Ti will be observed also that the white iliiterates of the United States 
outnumber those of all other races. In the Northern division, out of 
every fourteen illiterates thirteen are white. In the Pacific division, 
out of every twenty-three illiterates, twenty are white; in the South- 
ern division, cut of every forty-two illiterates fifteen are white. 

These statistics, it will be observed, show nothing but the differences 
of race, and give no clue to the relative proportions of illiteracy in the 
different sections to their whole population. Those facts will be found 
in the other tables. 
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Table, derived from advanced shects of the Ninth Census, showing the number of illiterate 
persons, ten years old and over, of the different races in the States and Territories, arranged 


in divisions. 


1,516, 339 | 2, 671, 396 


States and Territories. 
White. 
= 
Grand agcregate, United States.............- 2, 879, 543 
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Colored. 


2, 163, 901 | 


91, 092 


150, 617 


THE ILLITERACY OF SEX. 
There are also interesting statistics bearing on the relative instruction 


and the illiteracy of the sexes. 


1, 503 | 11, 406 


Number of illiterates. 


‘Chinese and 
Indians. 


16, 540 
2, 897 | 


Total. 


5, 660, 074 
1, 356, 102 


114, 000 
31, 716 
4, 427 
872 

2, 153 
1, 355 
3, 388 
7, 363 
918 

1, 563 
602 

6, 823 
52, 220 


4, 189, 972 


23, 100 
135, 499 
28, 719 
445, 893 
81, 490. 
332, 176 
397, 690 
364, 697 
290, 379 
- 468, 593 
383, 012 
71, 803 
313, 310 
222 411 
133, 339 
276, 158 
221, 703 


In our own country the public-school system, in many of the States 
reaching every village and neighborhood, is the great instrumentality in 
producing the equal education of the sexes. Here the feudal and monastic 
notions respecting the inferior importance of female education have had 
little influence and are rapidly disappearing. To no man who reflects 
can the education of women be a matter of indifference; for on the char- 
acter, intelligence, and cultivation of the mother depend, to an incredible 
extent, theearly instruction, the future habits, and the mental tone of her 
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children; to her the world looks for the grace of manner, the purity of 
purpose and of life, the sympathy of heart, and the rectitude of moral 
sense in which her sex, her tastes, and her disposition enable her to excel 
the opposite sex. . 

When women are coarse, or ignorant, or impure, the society they are 
members of, the race they belong to, the community they live in, and 
the men around them will infallibly degenerate. 

The Chinese and Indian illiterates, not being divided as to sex, are 
omitted from the following table. In the Northern division the female 
illiteracy is fifty-eight per cent., in the Pacific division fifty per cent., and 
in the Southern division about fifty-two per cent. of the total illiteracy. 
Table, derived from advanced sheets of the Ninth Census, showing the number of male and’ 


female illiterate persons, ten years old and over, (Chinese and Indian excluded,) in the States 
and Territories, arranged in divisions. 


Number of illiterates. 


States and Territories. 


Male. Female. Total. 
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SEX ILLITERACY OF ENGLAND, 1841-1869. 


There has not been time, since these statistics from the census officials 
were obtained, to undertake, with the small force at my command, such 
a comparison with the statistics contained in the census of previous 
years, and in those of foreign countries, as might be profitable and in- 
teresting. The following extracts and table are, however, taken from 
the thirty-second annual report of the registrar general of England for 
the year 1869, as furnishing a standard of comparison : 

‘Thirty-five thousand one hundred and ninety-nine men and forty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight women made marks in 
signing the marriage register in the year 1869. Of 100 men married, 
20, and of 100 women 28, did not sign their names. The returns con- 
tinue to afford proofs of slow improvement in the elementary education 
of the people in the year under review; out of every 100 persons mar- 
ried 17 were able to write their names in excess of the number in 1841, 
28 years previously. The improvement has been greater in women 
than in men. In 1841, in 100 marriages the proportion of men and 
women who signed by mark was 33 and 49, respectively, and in 1869 it 
was 20 and 28.” 


NUMBER OF PERSONS MARRIED. 


Hliterates. Percentage— 
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244, 992 39, 954 59,680 | 99, 634 32. 7 48. 8 40. 8 
237, 650 38, 031 | 56, 965 94, 996 32. 0 47. 9 40. 0 
247, 636 40, 520 60, 715 | 101, 235 32.7 49. 0 40,9 
264, 498 42, 912 65, 073 | 107, 985 32. 4 49, 2 40.8 
287, 486 47, 665 71,229 | 118,894 | 32.2 49. 6 41.4 
291, 328 47, 488 70,145 | 117, 633 32. 6 48. 2 40. 4 
271, 690 42, 429 61,877 | 104, 306 31.2 45.5 38 4 
276, 460 43, 166 62,771 | 101, 937 31.2 45. 4 38. 3 
283, 766 44, 027 65,135 | 109, 162 31.0 45. 9 38. 5 
305, 488 47, S72 70,606 | 118,178 31.1 46. 2 38. 7 
308, 412 47, 439 69,812 | 117, 251 30. 8 45. 3 38. 1 
317, 564 48, 421 70, 772 | 119, 193 30. 5 44.6 37. 6 
329, 040 49, 983 72,204 | 122,187 30. 4 43. 9 37. 2 
319, 454 47, 843 68,175 116, 018 30. 0 42.7 36. 4 
304, 226 44, 846 62,672 | 107,518 29. 5 41,2 35. 4 
318, 674 45, 900 64,133 | 110, 033 28. 8 40, 2 34, 3 
318, 194 44, 013 61, 765 | 105, 778 27.7 38. 8 33. 3 
312, 140 42,141 98, 733 | 100, 874 27.0 37. 6 32. 3 
335, 446 44, 807 63,127 | 107,934 26.7 37.6 32. 2 
340, 312 43, 401 61,677 | 105, 078 25. 5 36. 2 30. 9 
327, 412 40,204 | 56,770 | 96, 974 24. 6 34.7 PAL Gs 
382, 060 | 38, 801 o4, 405 93, 206 23. 7 33. 2 28.5 
347, 020 41, 262 57, 416 98, 678 28.3 33. 1 28, 5. 
360, 774 41, 998 90, 402 | 100, 400 23.3 32, 4 27.9 
370, 948 41, 664 97, 828 99, 492 22.5 31.2 26.9 
375, 552 40, 609 06, 395 97, 004 21. 6 : 
358, 308 37, 879 |. 51, 606 89, 485 21.1 28.8 25. 0 - 
353, 924 39, 628 49, 244 84, 872 20. 1 27.8] 23.9 

353, 940 35, 199 48, 758 83, 957 19.9 27.6 23. 8 
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ADULT AND MINOR ILLITERACY, 1870. 


Whether the illiteracy shown by the preceding tables has passed _ be- 
yond the control of the state, the family, and the school—whether it 
has become voter, citizen, parent—are questions of grave import. 
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Table, derived from advance sheets of the Ninth Census, showing the number of illiterate 
persons, adult and minor, ten years old and over, (Chinese and Indian excluded,) in the 
States and Territories, arranged in divisions. 


Number of illitcrates. 


States and Territories. Adult, | inor, Total, 
21 years old | 10 years to21| 10 years old 
| andover. | yearsold. | andover. 
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BEAM TNTT OS 0 Ua ermetete terete ae pee ear mnie la nieteoayaiaie Diciaie wae a lcyare quetecisiw wicwece ws ike Baal Oo, 812 24, 043 
LANGDY « oneeeagsoe tine 6 4 Shee ee Oe eee ere oy 35, 915 | ° 9, 754 45, 669 
IN@OHG) Nes ani oo conn ae obec eee Eero tec oe, te 2, 268 2, 567 4,835 
JSRIGHS oo on GUAGE DBOOO OGG SECEDE EBA ee CHEE ae ee eae! 17, 907 6, 433 24, 340 
Pape rue. AClVE C(UVISION -ceceaeee son meena sa>aennne nt 70, 534 32, 060 102, 504 

CHICO 426 een See ee oo eeeeee ae 23, 006 4, 068 27,074 . 
ON OOO) oooh Baan eda a eae O85 7 || 1, 244 3, 501 
NGWAUD,. cososandoese cod Oe ae ee ene eens aes 621 53 674 
PAMIZ ON ela CHILO Tyger oc = ser ciciere <cvcise sues te aisles cicise soo 1, 935 | 795 2, (30 
Ashi toMplerrmilotayece accel 5 ccs eicie sco) nee <<a cieioscias <3 640 | aly 857 
Atlee nope Lyre Osean esse stele cine = wisciceie ce eeeie cise cers cee cis 430 67 | 497 
[Witalmelernnitowyeeeeeeer ess mele wne cleo ac nce cece smece ecules + 3, 335 3, 783 7,118 
Eirias VeMee Tet LOInyeerr steel saa tteialals'= <fs/cls'e nes -'< (ania sisiajeieotel = 4 527 122 | 709 
BD) ie) Me CENLO TV le eertetre eis els ols .ciek'e Soiccisc Vat oa oki wie se Gee oe Y 727 218 | 945 
AN roaming UNG OO Ono co Sanco a Bsas apn eA eA Ben sor aes eer ae 457 73 | 530 
WOlonaAMOMReTRILOL Vier seeecios csc ciotinies © six:s)e 2c. otm onion ns le 4, 490 ey, ORD 6, 710 
IN ewaNte x1 COMRERE LOlVeriassea es seis sciac sc nitsiccs acs cea ate oe 32, 109 19, 140 51, 249 
rere sate southenm@ivision-..--....--.----.----2---4 | 92,489,591; 1,698,144| 4,187,735 
MDCIAWATON. ~~ cco -cccceecesccescceeees EC ae Ae, 16, 002 | 7, 098 | 23, 100 
WATE oa ehconspecemnoorsEerEcee Tor eae Oe ae ee oe 92, 471 | 43, 024 | 135, 495 
iictrictto te Columbiameeeereeeea serene asee see ate ita ae ae ey Lie 6, 607 28, 719 
Wegigines.. -~ p soon eeeic eco ey el en ie | | 275, 592 170, 182 445, 774 
WY Gate Waban th 50 Seaae ncaco sedneeen Soe ee eeCoe eee een 46, 354 35, 136 81, 490 
TRGRRAICIRY 2 cote nacaneceas bon Ee EE COO eE Oe Ten eee eee =e 187, 717 144, 410 332, 127 
INDI, CARO Céanesasoceeeeeen eee Dereecoeret = 2 Sew 174, 834 229 159 396, 993 
PRENTVES Sc CPN ea S ek eR Ae ise ot aneaeeasted Pes, Tg} | 138, 955 364, 668 
DEP RA TIE ISE ENCED ce nce Rte ee 179, 145 111, 186 290, 331 
PEAIGERD, «0 mc sess eect eo on ne 275, 342 193, 234 4G8, 576 
_LTGQSGHING) .. an calc yee ee ee 2 ene D 237, 791 145, 166 389, 957 
FL Oni Canna se enie cf toccsere Sma g ces | OES ecu ocean once ted 44, 334 27, 464 71, 798 
ICRSIRS Oo Getccneseese 666 cace anon ae eee eae aoe a eas ene 191, 136 121, 615 | 312, 751 
/SUBRIDINE © oSseenocece mets ee ee en ee 123, 493 98, 892 eeroco 
SORTED IS. ci ars ci-col a» 81, 750 51, 567 | 133, 317 
ILOGTTENT, ocenonasbatsecsos Son Or EON ee Or ea aeE == aor Be | 183, 637 92, 105 | 275, 742 
IUESES) ocooonGeceoCUCRCHGOG Oc Seems ete ee ene anes aa eee 182, 168 89, 344 | Ril, Sky 


RACE AND SEX OF THE ADULT ILLITERACY. 


The following table displays these facts. It will be seen that there 
are in this country about 1,585,000 illiterate male adults, of whom 
about 743,000 are whites; that in the Northern division there are about 
395,000 white and 34,000 colored, in the Pacific division about 35,000 
white and 750 colored, and in the Southern division about 313,000 
white and 807,000 colored males, who cannot write, and yet who are or 
may become voters. e 


There are, of white female adults, (21 years old and over,) unable to 
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write, about 610,000 in the Northern division, about 34,000 in the Pacific 


division, and about 484,000 in the Southern division. 


The colored female 


adult illiterates number about 33,000 in the Northern division, 500 in 
the Pacific, and 885,090 in the Southern. 
whole country 2,052,000 ignorant women, most of whom are or may be- 
come mothers of children and trainers of families. 

While every preceding census has shown, and the forthcoming one 
will probably also show, that the males preponderate, there are actually 
nearly 467,000 more ignorant women than ignorant men in the United 
States; of this majority 219,000 arein the Northern division, and of these 
about 215,000 are white women. 


There are, therefore, in the 


Table, derived from advance sheeis of the Ninth Census, showing the sex and race of the adult 
illiterates (Chinese and Indian excluded) in the States and Territories, by divisions. 


States and Territories. 


Grand aggregate, United States... 


Aggregate, Northern division .- ... 
INGHIN® goeneteseses HAS een soso aee 


Vermont 
Massaehusetts 
Rhode Island 
* Connectieut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Miehigan 
Indiana 


IUCN, ouseeoeeessontee eee == 
ARCA sna SU a Roee oreo Sa eS 


Kansas 


ASoYADOE) WUNTROAT osccogcoode asoseooGeoH 
Washington Territory 
Idaho Territory 
WpaneMlerribonverese =. 2ccscc cece sce c ced 
Montana Territory 
JOMIEOHR, IMOBMWIY = ocoagouune coocssesanot 
Wyoming Territory 
olorale Territory... .-.-.---2.2--.-.01 
New Mexieo Territory 


on 
Sr ee) 


Ageregate, Southern division 


Delaware 
NIGER poeane eee en Sae ee ame ase 8 
Distriet of Columbia 
MATIC), 00 Ae See ee eens oe 
WES I oon ac ent eke es es ced 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Florida 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


ee i a oer 
irintalelstnls’= ia iel = ~lealolele te eiaias <=" | 
eeteie ate tetetattatatatotalelel=lelellalelei=(= la) soe) 4.) =] 
ee ee 
weet ewe tee ee wee ee ee tere eee ee 


White. 


743, 402 


395, 159 


6, 516 


841, 941 


33, 914 


749. | 


468 | 


48 . 
15 


3, 765 
97, 123 
7,599 
97, 908 
3, 186 
37, 889 
48, 392 
55, 927 
70, 830 
100, 551 
91, 017 | 
* 16, 806 
80, 755 


18, 002 
23, 681 
716, 612 
47, 235 


Male adults. 
Colored. | Total. White. 


1,585, 343 |1, 198, 533 


073 


1, 049 | 
8, 804 | 


36, 051 


12, 830 
1, 133 


2, 368 
14, 950 


807, 278 |1, 120, 219 


7, 231 
40, 467 

8, 813 
195, 554 
18, 367 
81, 715 
15, 949 
93, 640 
83, 320 
122, 450 
108, 446 
20, 682 
90, 112 


52, 782 | 


37, 291 


8k, 660 | 
64, 740 | 


' Female adults. 


609, 979 


3300r1 
9, 837 
1, 096 
126 


_ Colored. 


923, 546 | 


2,074 
17, 132 


484, 583 | 


27 


Total. 


2, 052, 079 
648, 224 


6, 832 
4,957 
6, 482 

53, 934 

10, 573 

14, 387 
121, 630 
25, 425 
123, 730 
76, 525 
18, 927 
60, 832 
22, 785 
60, 939 
10, 146 
20, 498 
1, 219 
9, 103 


34, 483 


10, 176 


2, 122 
17, 159 


884, 789 | 1, 369, 572 


4, 205 
32, 582 
10, 757 

109, 687 

3, 442 
43, 277 
53, 333 
63, 248 
V7, 924 

112, 364 
98, 344 


18, 052 
87, 278 
20, 587 
22) 689 
19, 437 
47, 583 


8, T71 
52, 004 
13, 299 

150, 038 
27, 987 

106, 002 
98, 885 

132, 073 
95, 825 

152, 892 

129, 345 
23, 652 

101, 024 
70, 711 
44, 459 
94, 977 
67, 428 
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RACE AND AGE OF THE MINOR ILLITERACY, 1870. 


But even these tremendous figures do not show the extent of this 
threatening evil, for the measure of future adult illiteracy is found in 
the present record of the number of children growing up without a 
knowledge of the rudiments of learning. 

Were an invading hostile army to threaten our frontiers, the whole peo- 
ple would rise in arms to repel them; but these tables show the muster- , 
ing of the hosts of a deadlier foe, a more relentless enemy, already . 
within our own borders and by our very firesides: a great army of ig- © 
norance, growing ever stronger, denser, and more invincible. 

History shows us how slow and painful are the steps by which a peo- 
ple advance to civilization ; how easily, suddenly, and completely these 
slow conquests may be wrested from them. Athens sank rapidly, till 
its transcendent fame became only a dim tradition. Hostile barbarians 
plunged Rome into a long night of ignorance. 

Ten years without schools for children will insure an adult generation 
of ignorant citizens, who in losing the knowledge of, will also have lost 
the desire for, letters. What this danger to our own country is, and 
where it is to be found, is thus shown: Of the 2,000,000 ignorant per- 
sons between 10 and 21 years old, nearly 1,700,000 are in the Southern 
division ; and, as we have already seen, the Southern illiteracy is almost 
entirely native-born. 

The following table gives the race and age of the minors between ten 
and twenty-one years old. The number between fifteen and twenty-one, 
who have probably outgrown much chance for instruction, is, in the 
Northern division, about 137,000; in the Pacific division, about 15,000; 
and in the Southern division, about 778,000; or, in the whole country, 
nearly 930,000; of the 505,000 colored youth between fifteen and twenty- 
one in the United States, about 494,000 are in the Southern division, 
and nearly 284,000 of the whites of the same age will be found in the 
same section. The survivors of these 930,000 boys and girls will all, 
within the next five years, be reckoned among the “adult” illiterate 
host of the country. . 

Of the 1,076,600 between ten and fifteen years old, 139,200 are in the 
Northern division; 17,000 in the Pacific, and 920,400 in the Southern ; 
7,600 of those in the Northern division, 100 in the Pacific, and 485, 600 
in the Southern are colored. 

For the illiteracy of these 1,076,600 there can be very little satisfac- 
tory excuse. They are not too old for control, or too young for study. 
If neglected, they will form the illiterate adults of the next generation 
of American citizens, and will carry into future years for the woe of the 
nation the results of the idleness, mental torpor, and gross ideas which 
how surround them. 

For the unintelligent child or youth, the educator may have good 
hope of future culture and knowledge, but very little for those who 
have become men and women. The following statistics show the num- 
ber who have probably passed beyond all opportunity of instruction, 
without being able to write, and the number for the greater part of whom 
there may yet be some possible educational training. 

In the Northern division more than 79 per cent., in the Pacific divis- 
ion more than 68 per cent., and in the Southern division more than 59 
per cent. of the illiterate are adults. There are more than twice as 
many adult, and more than four times as many minor illiterate persons 
in the Southern division than in all the rest of the country. Nearly 
1,700,000 persons from 10 years old to 21 years old in the Southern 
States are without knowledge of the merest rudiments of education. 
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Table, derived from advance sheets of the Ninth Census, showing the age and race of the illiterate 
minors (Chinese and Indian exeluded) in the States and Territories, arranged in divisions. 


Minors, (10 to 21.) 


j 


States and Territories. 10 to 15. 15 to 21. 


| 
White. {| Colored.| Total. 


| 
White. | Colored. | Total. 


Grand aggregate, United States...} 583,232 | 493, 335 |1, 076,567 | 424, 346 | 505, 199 929, 545 
Aggregate, Northern division..... 131, 519 7,633 | 139,152! 125,456! 11,300! 136,756 
Webi aeeeeeoruncGencucssdasopbodeEduuEE 3, 150 16 3, 166 2, 433 31 2, 464 
New Haimpshire ......----.--------++++-- 833 7 840 1, 412 18 1, 430 
V CLMONt) 225. ee eee ee a 1, 850 6 1, 856 Oo} ae) 28 2, 450 
iassachuSeutSmepmeere meester se = = 4, 359 59 4, 418 7, 407 293 | 7, 630 
hode) lsland eee eerie cease 2, 484 46 2, 530 2,473 112 2, 585 
Connecticut......-------+-- 22 eee ee eee 2, 530 131| 2,661 2,710 213 2,923 
INN VOOE ceoooococuce gunn suseeumeEEDEeS 19, 899 737 | 20, 636 20, 671 | 1, 098 21, 769 
ING UIGENENY. coon ns ocosadsoonEuG Ouse ses Bue 5, 0383 875 6, 408 4, 422 1, 032 5, 454 
IEereN Ry HUI « oo son copa aso eeEsoUreRmoguE 10, 698 851 11, 549 18, 149 1, 815 19, 964 
OU O oeeno ne en nee se aes: 26, 436 2,389 | 28,825] 16, 059 2 770 18, 829 
Michigan ...--.. 2--.-2-+---022seeee eee 8, 022 369 8, 391 5, 098 330 5, 428 
MGT ANAIOD «oo oon pooonsansseonsoeoumUGueoeas 10, 361 695 11, 056 14, 418 1, 200 15, 618 
ANIRGOMS, ..o,couseso5gsus00 seseeecusdas 9, 274 19 9, 293 | 5, 264 41 5, 305 
Dlinois ....---------+++++ --e 22ers eee 11, 865 660 12, 52548 14,101 1, 238 15, 339 
Minnesota ..---------- +2022 sees ee eee eee 3, 801 d 3, 808 1, 989 15 2004 
UOWRiecoséocccsbsacennuenonencoSseeceeees 5, 858 | 70 5, 928 3, 680 146 3, 826 
INGHAM, cassacocdhasneandooucgecgcuasene 1, 976 | 26 | 2, 002 529 36 565 
IRETOENS cocoon casbu]e cncoass see oooUadEUUEE 2, 590 670 3, 260 By aly 954 3, 173 
Aggregate, Pacific division .......| 16, 869 114} 16,983, 14,919 | 158 15, 077 

Ce livin. co ccecasbca sousane aueseepousss 1, 941 45 1, 986 2, 018 64 2, 082 
Oregon ....--.-.------- + eee ee eens eee 960 7 967 270 7 ed 
IGUEG Misses coodesnoaunseerncoscuseaesoee Q3 30 DO iin eae - adie te cee oe 
FAtIZ On 2eehernito lige ster cetera reer 299 0 299 496 0 496 
Wiashingtom Werritory.....------------- 129 4 133 78 | 6 | 84 
SLUR Va) UST Welly eS Sees eeos = sceeeeen ia 36 Why = 37 28 2 30 
(Oita Iterrtorny. coon oaosouanecoouauoooss 2, §28 3 2, 831 951 1 952 
MoI) IU O WON coo ca econ oseeeconcar 105 4 169 | 58 15 73 
IDOE), IREBOIN 65055 snenoco osoneo coer 114 2 116 91 ii 162 
yevomin 1 erliiinyee eee =e 41 1 42 28 3 an 
Wolonado Lerritery--..--. 298s -<.-<202 2 970 8 978 1, 215 Q7 1, 242 
INenveNlexac o Ornitol yee secitee = eter 9, 423 wy 9, 432 | 9, 686 22 9, 708 
Aggregate, Southern division..... 434,844 | 485,588 | 920,482 | 283,971 | 493,741 Tet, TO 

|) a ae oS. — SS 

IDOE WENO ocoonnoeoeanaaon DNS tUOS BB sono Oe 1, 878 1, 785 3, 663 | 1, 370 2, 065 | 3, 435 
Os D081 218) a on a a eee 4, 927 13, 645 21, 572 6, 099 15, 353 21, 452 
District ora Columbigeereceererene a aes et 659 2, 132 2,791 | 461 3, 355 3, 816 
WYO aoe dacck Sate e nee soc cameo oe 34, 103 57, 433 91,536 | = 21, 438 57, 208 78, 646 
eS ts Wire ities. anene = isece 20, 046 1,665 | 21, 711 11, 721 | 1,704) 13, 425 
IURGGTOUS/ cosses sacconendane noopeuUnEDeS 57, 766 24,958 | 82, 724 36,760 | 24, 926 | 61, 686 
INORG Gara lill ames ete ererae eerste 81, 758 63,685 | 145, 443 37 094 39, 622 76, 716 
MMOMMESSC Otome cence cients = 6 sc sictelenereceie eiseees 38, 878 31, 632 70,510 |’ 33,311 35, 134 68, 445 
Sromilnn Gar go hI) noose copsoasacsosovemEneE 13, 674 40, 805 54,479 | 11,102 45, 605 56, 707 
(COUR) .cooncoso so conanaqcoounssHHEseens 36, 497 64,617 | 101,114 26, 011 66, 109 92, 120 
Ailab ati Seo ee. cg eee 24,230 | 47,006] 71,236) 19,399) 54,531| 73,930 
JOO ATG Ee sae oS eens emer mene 5, 083 7, 703 12, 786 | 4, 345 10, 333 | 14, 678 
PMUISSIGSIPOL cocci. 2 6 = sees See 14, 729 46,649} 61, 378 10, 196 50, 041 | 60, 237 
PISSOUTT 22s ce a eee ean serene < clone ee 49, 373 10,497 | 59, 870 27, 486 11, 536 39, 022 
SATO ER USE igi ene 8G re ee See eit 14, 799 10,334) = 25, 133 13,916 | 12,518 26, 434 
ILOUNGE co ocoanetererenectaadun oauedcGue 13,525 | 33, 353 AG, 878 9, 636 35, 591 45, 227 
QUESTS aco KUSeAaUr See e ene ae abe ae enerre ee 19, 919 | 27, 689 47, 608 13, 626 28, 110 41, 736 


HOMICIDES, 1869-70. 


The foregoing tables point to certain peculiar features of the illiteracy 
of the country. The following table shows the number of homicides in 
the States and Territories. 

Of the 2,047 homicides so reported, 417 were in the Northern division, 
269 in the Pacific, and 1,361 in the Southern. The Indians perpetrated 
1i of those in the first division, and 74 of those in the second. Even 
if it be merely a coincidence that ignorance and homicides go hand in 
hand, it is a curious one. 
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Table, from advance sheets of the Ninth Census, showing the number of homicides during the 
year ending May 31, 1870, in the States and Territories, arranged by divisions. 


Number of homicides. 


States and Territories. SS = ]] Torna GL. 
Male. Female. | Total. 


Grand aggregate, United States-................- 1eon 150 2, 047 
Aggregate, Northern division..............+.---- 372 45 417 
JUAN concosapaasocos codabasocdssasenseod dagsen sess nace 6 1 7 
New Hampshire ....--..----- ----- 2 eee e eee e eee e ee eeees uf 0 1 
VWGBINON ER. boo co cocco0 c50000 Soe oasonce Soup oo oeseseonbodS 0 0 0 
iMiassachuscltSmereeerreriiae ss clerics = son san6 cos ec ne cicls 16 6 92 
IRM HBG) cosossscomtdonsage conpesgedEeE asouQoumEHEE 4 1 5 
(COMMECNO WB. so0o6 Sanco ocscono honone soooDoncEOsseEndoDoS 6 0 6 
ANG Wand 0 gemeetere tere ieersetee aicieia co alsieitiny sie ie's(c.a/slnin oie's a0 na cia are 56 14 70 
Is ein) JASE Vigne 6 ag ges son aoe Geneon 6 uae aon e ammo mmen se. ) 0 5 
Mean Siypikci et 101 el emetetetteyeteesteretstetetettetateieretecetslelaalcieiecicisicici<aiieteie 57 3 60 
OV ee ete ec se ss = an Sion swan wees ore ee aeons 52 2 54 
WG DEA, 55 cocoa nso qnooon bo HoHHoonHONOOEScGUCsassadsS 10 1 11 
2 GBS Cs ois es exrcicag CARA ICIS CIC ee ee 30 pe 32 
NVASCONS IMM IEE ce eet ec oe eine ce wn se wane eee ese eine 4 2 6 
SU in 1 eee sie setae oo sing Giclees ccecehaceescsseees 49 gg 56 
MNT CSO CAMpenee seen cc's secs wcacc ae cceecensseee ee R 0 5 | By Indians, 1. 
OW ogg aoddo dea SUDD ON CdEEEOSSOS> CECCaEaaHeee pee nce ciate 23 1 24 
DS EDY Se eee Sd oe ee . 11 0 11 
PST SAS eee etaclele aie tetetetetslciaia'cieleiis ais win'e siu'eiaisisie eee o/s cis 37 5 42 | By Indians, 10. 
A POrer ale, PACE mivISION: 222 s6n0<e<ese<s-cs-65< 261 8 269 
Se etl UN ee etoeies «wise tee discs sees nae eee ee scence esses 40 5 45 
OPCGWOIMN . « oo0 ca conoco ceooc condone coon osEEoasa pecpegemoese oy) 0 5 
INERT) coco comes Far DODO DO COO R EO Sees ere eee 18 1 19 : 
PASI ZONE MINOT Vici se Se ent sou Sena Sade e ce ees cence see c= 44 0 44 | By Indians, 31. 
\NWagi nena, TNORBMOEY 5 oa nanccansocaopenoncooseacadsdoe 8 0 8 
UGK ® ANCTEBROAY. cog ag seo caSeenaEaG0oU ab PeasS Sues eHeEsOde 2 0 2 
fit Me CR UIUONy sree eres cans senea cca ens ec cs---+~ 5 1 0 1 , 
PRT nepat tell CURL LOLY, eee eee cc ccna nin'n a2 scene nna cnn a. 36 1 37 | By Indians, 24. 
PP ROLAeE CRMUOLY on eRe acct een enwscncesces cee. can 4 0 4 | By Indians, 4. 
Peeuo nn Geer CON seer ee coc ec ce ence nt pe cecee wats 13 0 13 | By Indians, 11. 
PO LOTAN OME OTUILOTY 22 erie l ces ccecaecsccsndcceccusescans 36 1 37 | By Indians, 4. 
NO Waves COM DE LEILOL Ye eiem cninisc isle s'sie win ev ccisessiesieecie o4 0 54 
Aggregate, Southern division..............2-..-- 1, 264 97 1, 361 
SOVENE EIS ecsc  on  R EE 4 0 4 
WMianvlan dl: scmeetne: cel erieeemce. clocae ele ccse ccm ciecccss 17 3 20 
WistricttotColumbigce.. cesses eesee ce soe cs sees cc ese 10 3 13 
NACEIMIAE Eee me oes state cee ee cace cee tccecscseesecees 61 10 a 
AI GE) SUISGSSETIGS ps SPR ee ee ne gg oe 9 0 9 
AGE NLU Vereen 2 eee ood were scan caches ese c's 7 2 3 
MOT Mme TROUT teeta < cee ee eas a cieccie ss wn nce sow oa <n 43 5 48 
PRRENIIESSCO Men Seren oe ooo a selecn ose scies aisles sees 111 6 117 
OU GC 27 Olimar eet 2 once siceeleetet sss 34 2 36 
(CeO Deseret o SORES OO ASCO ae eee er oe 108 8 116 
PAM sli) Aes = ete ees col sa va nasneaneememeccsc s 96 4 100 
EOL] Clarets eel ea oor Sle o sana as ajaie's'd.a gicieta slate stereo ecu: Se 40 4 44 
MN SSISSIPPigeemnmtes = «cca cee as cece successes es ees. 5 82 7 89 
ESOC) een cee lo. ca pace cen tcee cook enn s oo 93 1 94 
Bee US 1 8 eee <a ec vio sm sence we Scones en os 70 6 76 
JOUER Co scogggenc ce Gans eR REE i A 211 17 128 
PRGA Rey eerie (ae sce os cca ck ceicecnacecwocdaoaced! 304 19 323 


RATIOS OF ILLITERACY, 1870. 


If the work on the census had progressed sufficiently to have fur- 
nished the statistics of the age and sex of the population in the United 
States, the comparison between the illiteracy of the different divisions 
and of this census with its predecessors would not have to be deferred, 
as it must be for the present. 

In order to gather up the statistics presented in one view, the follow- 
ing table has been calculated in this office. It will be seen that, in pro- 
portion to the total population of the respective divisions, the total illit- 
eracy of the Northern is about one-half of that of the Pacific, and less 
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than one-fifth of that of the Southern ; that the native illiteracy of the 
Northern division is less than one-tenth of that of the Southern; that 
the white illiteracy of the Northern is less than one-half of that of the 
Southern; that the colored illiteracy of the Northern is about one forty- 
eighth part of that in the Southern; and that in the Southern division 
the adult male illiteracy is nearly four and one-half times, and the total 
minor illiteracy more than ten times, as great as that in the Northern 
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Statistics of foreign illiteracy from European sources. 


ILLITERACY OF RECRUITS. 


One homicide to every— 


456, 000 
+4, 000 
10, 000 


os 


#19, 000 


The percentage of illiteracy among recruits was, in Belgium, 49; Germany—Anhalt, 
1.73; Bavaria, 8;. Prussia, 3.37, in 1869-70 ; 3.94, in 1868~69. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


Out of every 100 children between the ages of six and thirteen, there attended 
school, in Saxony, Prussia, and Wiirtemberg, 96 to 99; Switzerland, 95 to 96; Bavaria and 
Denmark, 89; France, 78; Sweden, 97; Netherlands, Belgium, and England, 75 to 77; 
Mecklenburg, 64; Austria, 51; Spain, 46; Italy and Poland, 35; Greece, 29; Portugal, 


14; Turkey, 11; Russia, 6. 


SOME GENERAL FACTS WITH REGARD TO ILLITERACY IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Ausiria.—Hungary: City of Szegedin, population, 70,000; number unable to read and 


write, 48,000. 


Russia.—In Archangel, only 1 out of every 1,166 of the population can read and write. - 
Belgium.—In the town of Roulers, out of 13,774 inhabitants 9,849 could neither read 
nor write. In the factory districts of Belgium, out of 1,000 workmen only 100 could 


read and write; of the rest, 50 only could read. 


France.—Out of 130 French officers prisoners of war at Kénigsberg, Prussia, 17 could 


not even write their names. 


STATISTICS FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


The result of an investigation made in the office in regard to the rela- 
tion of postal and revenue receipts and the number of patents issued, to 
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the illiteracy in different sections of the country, presents considerations 
not to be overlooked. 

The number of patents issued to the inhabitants of Arkansas was one 
to every 37,267 persons, while in Connecticut there was one patent 
issued to every 966 persons. In Arkansas there are sixteen adults 
unable to write to every one hundred inhabitants; in Connecticut there | 
are four adults unable to write to every one hundred inhabitants. In 
Arkansas the receipts of internal revenue are twenty-six cents and nine 
mills per capita ; in Connecticut the receipts are two dollars and fifty | 
four cents per capita. In Arkansas there resulted during the last year 
to the Post Office Department a dead loss of over forty-nine cents for 
each inhabitant of the State, a loss in amount almost double the internal 
revenue receipts from the State! In Connecticut there accrued a net 
profit to the Post Office Department of twenty-six cents per capita. In 
Florida there are twenty-three adults unable to write to every one hun- 
dred inhabitants. In that State one patent was issued to every 31,291 
inhabitants, or only six in the entire State. The internal revenue col- 
lected amounted to sixty-four cents per capita (of the entire population.) 
From that State the Post Office Department suffered a loss of ninety-two 
cents per capita. Contrast this with California, where the number of 
patents issued was one to every 2,422 inhabitants, and the amount of 
internal revenue collected was six dollars ‘and forty-three cents per 
capita! There was a loss to the Post Office of one dollar and a half per 
capita, but this deficit is accounted for in part by the long lines of trans- 
portation, to the cost of.which the thinly-settled intervening sections do 
not greatly contribute. But in California there are only four adults 
unable to write to every one hundred of the inhabitants. 

In Tennessee twelve adults are unable to read and write to every one 
hundred of the inhabitants, and the State pays internal revenue at the 
rate of sixty-nine cents per capita, while Ohio, in which there are four 
illiterate adults to every one hundred inhabitants, pays five dollars and 
sixty-eight cents internal revenue per capita. 

In Massachusetts, where there are three adult illiterate persons out of 
every one hundred inhabitants, the excess of post-office receipts above 
expenditures was over $735,000. 

Whatever other course would require consideration in a close and final 
examination, the relation of education to revenue, patents, and postal 
service is apparent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The resources of this Bureau, though greater than at the time of 
making my last report, are still wholly insufficient to enable me to 
adequately meet the rapidly increasing demands made upon it. I there- 
fore recommend— 

First. An increase of the permanent force of this office, so that the 
different divisions may each be in charge of a competent chief. Until 
this is done the Bureau cannot attain that efficiency which the public 
expect and have a right to demand. 

Second. That sufficient accommodations be furnished for the requisite 
number of clerks, and for the library and various educational works and 
apparatus, the proper collection and preservation of which are So essen- 
tial to the fullest usefulness of this office. 

‘Third. That additional funds for the publication of circulars of infor- 
mation may be furnished to meet the rapidly increasing demand, which 
outruns the means now placed at my disposal. 
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Fourth. The enactment of a law requiring that all facts in regard to 
national aid to education, and all facts in regard to education in the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, necessary for the information 

of Congress, be presented through this office. For the purpose of 
enabling the Government to meet its responsibilities with respect to the 
education of the people in the Territories, I recommend that the office 
of superintendent of public instruction for each Territory be created, to 
be filled by the appointment of the President, and his compensation to 
be fixed and paid as in the case of other Federal appointees for the 
Territories. 

Fifth. In view of the appalling number of children growing up in 
ignorance, on account of the impoverished condition of portions of the 
country in which slavery has been lately abolished, and in view of the 
special difficuities in the way of establishing and maintaining therein 
schools for universal education, and in consideration of the imperative 
need of immediate action in this regard, [recommend that the whole or 
a@ portion of the net proceeds arising from the sale of public lands shall 
be set aside as a special fund, and that this amount, or its interest, be 
divided annually pro rata between the people of the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia, under such provisions in re- 
gard to amount, allotment, expenditure and supervision, as Congress, 
n its wisdom, may deem fit and proper. 


CONCLUSION. 


The acknowledgments of the office are due and cordially tendered to 
the many persons in different parts of the country who have aided it in 
the prosecution of educational inquiries. 

I am indebted to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, to the Commissioner of Patents, and to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, for valuable statistics in connec- 
tion with my report; to the Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
board of Indian commissioners, and the officers of various mission 
boards co-operating with the new policy of the Government, for infor- 
mation in regard to the education of the Indians. 

This report is enriched by valuable educational statistical matter, 
furnished to me by General Francis A. Walker, the Superintendent of 
the Census, in advance of his own publication. I feel called upon to 
imake special mention of this generous aid. In any temporary absence 
of the Superintendent, his chief clerk, Colonel George D. Harrington, 
TY am happy to acknowledge, has rendered this office similar aid. 

Of the efficiency and fidelity of my immediate assistants I cannot 
speak too highly. 

Mr. Herman Jacobson is to be credited with the merit of the transla- 
tions and the excellence of the summary of foreign information. To 
Colonel I. Edwards Clarke, a careful critic and ready writer of acknowl- 
edged ability, I am under obligations for very efficient assistance in 
editing the manuscripts for this report, as well as for collecting material 
, for thesame. Mr. H. E. Rockwell, so well and favorably known among 
the educators of the country, has recently become the stenographer of 
the office, and will assist in its correspondence. Dr. Charles Warren, 
my chief clerk, besides performing very important labor in the prosecu- 
tion of special ‘inquiries, has rendered valuable assistance in supervising 
much of the work of the office, and deserves special commendation for 
his faithfulness and efficiency in my absence. 

The facilities afforded by the courtesy of Hon. A. M. Clapp, Con- 
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gressional Printer, far exceeding the mere formal performance of offi- 
cial duties, and the cheerful co-operation uniformly given by his assist- 
ants, have been most highly appreciated and are cordially acknowledged. 
My obligations are especially due to the Assistant Secretary, to your- 
self, and to the President for direction and co-operation in the discharge 
of my laborious and responsible duties, and these obligations are all 
the more readily acknowledged, as they have been quickened and in- 
creased by an earnest and active sympathy for the success of the office, 
and a personal kindness toward me outrunning all mere official forms 

and obligations. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

. JOHN EATON, JR., 
- Commissioner. 
Hon. C. DELANO, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Notre.—The importance of the deductions from the advanced sheets of the census, 
rendered possible by the special efforts of that office, after a considerable portion of 
this report was stereotyped, justify the extra pages, it is believed, which, for the con- 
venience of the reader and of indexing, are marked by an asterisk, (*). 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


_OF THE 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


fete? lt N Dax, 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE SCHOOL OFFICERS OF 
STATES, TERRITORIES, AND CITIES, WITH ADDITIONAL INFOR- 
MATION FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


AMABARIA. 
SPECIAL REPORT OF HON. JOSEPH HODGSON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hon. Joseph Hodgson entered upon the discharge of his duties on the 22d day of 
September, 1870, and at the request of the governor of the State made, on the 28th of 
January, 1871, a special report respecting the transactions of the office and the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 

This report gives a bricf sketch of the school system of the State, its operation and 
results, from its establishment in 1854 down to the breaking out of the war, with a 
comparative table of school statistics, and affirming, to quote the language of the 
report, “that, in 1857, our State, in proportion to her white tax-paying and school- 
attending population, was far ahead of nearly all the Southern States, and most of the 
New England States; was the superior, in the school-room, of even Massachusetts; 
and was almost the peer of New York and Pennsylvania.” During that year the pub- 
lic schoo] moneys distributed among the townships of the State paid 57 per cent. of the 
entire tuition in the public schools, the total expenditures, as estimated by the trus- 
tees, being $474,370 52. This, it must be remembered, was but the third year of the 
public school experiment; a new system went into operation in 1868, though it did 
not materially differ from the old. Under the old system the township trustees had 
complete control of the school funds, and could aid schools already established, upon 
the excellent principle adopted by Mr. Peabody, from the most flourishing continental 
systems, in his munificent grant to the southern people; but under the new system, 
from July, 1868, down to the preseut year, it was held that the schools should be abso- 
lutely free and public to all, and that no school rates should be allowed to supplement 
the school fund. 

The new system is under the control of a board of education. In this respect tho 
superintendent thinks the old system had the advantage ; and that “there is no reason 
why the committees upon edneation of the two houses of the general assembly, during 
their thirty days’ session, cannot suggest as beneficial improvements for this depart- 
ment as can a board of education, which sits at a cost of several thousand dollars to 
the State.” In other respects the two systems are identical, if we may except the fact 
that in the new system the county superintendents have been given much of the power 
which formerly belonged to the township trustees. 


SCIIOOL FUND. 


The school fund swelled from $500,409 18, in January, 1870, to $590,605 54, in Janu- 
ary, 1871, an increase of $90,196 36. This increase is due to the increased revenue of 
the State, and the better collection of the poll-tax. Next year, if the rate of taxation 
is not decreased, and a better plan is adopted for collection of the poll-tax, we may 
expect to see the school fund reach $700,000. The fund for 1871, after deducting esti- 
mated expenses for county superintendents, boards of directors, aud the clerkship 
allowed this office by the board of education, will give the sum of $1 33% per child. 
The rate per child for 1869 was $1 20, and for 1870, $1 15. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 


Respecting tho disbursement of school funds, the report states that the sum of 
$208,679 38, appropriated by the general assembly in 1869, was apportioned among the 
counties by the late superintendent, according to the amounts certified to be due to 
the respective counties in the above statement. In what manner this money has been 
disbursed by the county superintendents the present State superintendent is not fully 
informed, as but fow final settlements have yet been made with this department by 
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the several county superintendents who received the special appropriations for 1366, 
1867, and 1868. 

It will be observed that the act making the appropriation fixes a proviso to it; a 
proviso which is doubtful, because the fund was justly dne to those teachers alone 
who were empleyed under the then existing school laws. The proviso reads thus: 
“That the provisions of the foregoing act shall be so construed as to include all 
teachers who have taught a free public school, and have claims against the State, 
without distinction on account of race or color.” The purpose of this proviso, it is re- 
marked, must be transparent. There were no colored teachers of State schools before 
July, 1868, and no colored pupils, except such as were recognized by the military com- 
mander, between January and July, 1858; yet an opportunity has been given for the 
misappropriation of this entire fund. 


CHANGE IN THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


The board of education at its late session wisely changed the school year so as to 
make it correspond with the fiscal year; to open October lt, and close September 30. 
But as the last scholastic year closed December 31, 1870, the present year will cover 
only nine months, and extend from January 1, 1871, to October 1,1871. The next year 
will begin October 1, 1871, and close September 30, 1872, and hereafter the scholastic 
and fiscal year will agree. By this arrangement the books of the auditing and of the 
education departments can be more easily compared, and all errors or irregularities 
instantly detected and remedied. Reports can also be made more conveniently from 
this department, and the operations of an entire year may be laid before the general 
assembly when it convenes in November. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The multiplicity of duties devolving by law upon the State superintendent; the 
receipt and disbursement of large sums of money; settlements and registry of sixteenth 
section notes; accounts kept with the county superintendents, and with the fifteen hun- 
dred townships in the State; the settlement of legal questions; complaints by or of 
trustees and superintendents; applications by teachers for situations, and by school 
committees for teachers—all these are graphically described in the report, and then it 
is remarked that, ‘“‘ besides these duties, there is now devolved upon the superintendent 
of public instruction the further duty of presiding over the board of education.” This 
year the greater part of two months will be absorbed in attendance upon that body. 
He must. preside over the board of regents at Tuscaloosa in June, and must therefore 
be absent from his office just at the time when the county superintendents will be 
sending or coming for their second quarter’s fund. It is also made his duty by law to 
collect information with regard to the topography of the school districts, and the loca- 
tion and construction of school-houses. He must consult and advise with county 
superintendents with regard to the qualification of teachers. It is also made his duty 
to visit every county in the State annually (an impossibility) for the purpose of 
inspecting the schools, awakening an interest in education, diffusing information as to 
the public school system by public addresses, and personal talk with the teachers and 
parents. He is commanded to open correspondence abroad, and seek for the latest 
ideas as to public schools. He must prepare blanks and circulars, reports, rules, and 
regulations. He must apportion the school fund annually, which labor requires seve- 
ral weeks of close and laborious calculation in completing, copying, and posting. He 
must keep a credit and debit account with each of the fifteen hundred townships of 
the State. To do this the superintendent should have a competent clerical force. He 
has been given one clerk by the board of education, with a salary of $1,500. One clerk 
is not sulficient. It is absolutely necessary that the department should have additional 
clerical force. By a mock economy thousands of dollars may be lost to the State, 
which might have been saved by an expenditure of a few hundred. 

The superintendent asks the general assembly to allow his department a contingent 
fand of $1,500 annually for the employment of clerical assistance, purchase of postage 
stanips, and other incidental expenses, when necessary, and that such a sum be appro- 
priated from the general education fund. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


The board of education, at its recent session, decided to retain the county superin- 
tendents and make them elective by the people. They improved upon the old system, 
by providing that two directors should co-operate with the county superintendent, 
and that one of the directors should represent the minority of the voters. The three 
constitute a board of directors to manage the business of the county. The county 
superintendent is the disbursing and executive officer. He may act alone if the direct- 
ors fail to act. It results from this wise law that if the directors are careless of their 
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duties the county superintendent need not be trammeled, while, on the other hand, if 
the county superintendent is careless of his duties, the directors can control him. The 
advantage of having the minority party of voters in each county represented on the 
directory must be apparent to every reflective mind. 

The directors are paid $3 a day, but for not more than eight days in the year. It is 
respectfully suggested to the general assembly that they, and the township trustees, 
who receive no recompense, be relieved from military, jury, and road duty. This relief, 
which the State could reasonably give, would undoubtedly secure the active services 
of competent men in every county and township. 


CIRCUIT SUPERINTENDENTS SUGGESTED. 


It has occurred to the superintendent, as supervision of the counties is absolutely 
necessary, and as a sum of not less than $36,000 is required to secure the services of 
proper officers, and as the whole time of an officer cannot be secured for so small an 
amount to each county, that it might be well, instead of county superintendents, to 
have circuit superintendents, with jurisdiction over a judicial circuit, and with a 
‘salary of $2,500, or $3,000. Such a salary, and the election of the circuit officer being 
reposed in the legislature, would secure the first talent of the State and the undivided 
attention of the superintendent. 


, IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAW. 

The board of education at their late session placed the county superintendent and 
directors in immediate relation with the schools and teachers. The board of directors 
must see to it that the township funds are carefully guarded and appropriately applied. 
They may remove trustees and appoint others. If the trustees fail to act, the county 
superintendent is authorized to act in their stead. This power virtually devolves upon 
the county superintendent the duty of seeing in person that no more teachers are em- 
ployed in a township than the fund will justify; that they forward their reports, and 
that they are paid properly and promptly. The teachers must no longer look to the 
trustees for payment, but to the county superintendent. In order to secure prompt 
payment to the teacher, the present State superintendent bas decided, in apportioning 
the school fund, to deduct the amount which will be required to pay the county super- 
intendent and directors, and then apportion the remainder among the townships. At 
the beginning of the first quarter the county superintendent can draw the first quar- 
ter’s fund, but will not be allowed to draw his own salary, or the pay of the directors, 
until he reports the vouchers concerning that fund. The law allows him 5 per cent. 
upon the amount of disbursements, and $100 for traveling expenses. But it cannot be 
known what he has disbursed, or how much traveling he has done, until the vouchers 
and reports are returned to this office. As the receipt of salaries will depend on the 
correctness and expedition of the reports and vouchers for the quarter, it is hoped that 
we may have more promptness hereafter in the payment of teachers, and in the for- 
warding of reports. . 

By relieving the trustees from military, jury, and road duty, it is believed that the 
county superintendents can secure the co-operation of active and intelligent men in 
each township. 

In 1869 the pay of trustees amounted to $22,549 92. Tor 1871 the expenses of trustecs 
cannot at present be definitely ascertained, but will swell up to a great amount. 

Hereafter the trustees will receive no pay. 


INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


There is no report in this department from the institute for the deaf and dumb, or 
from the medical college at Mobile, both of which institutions properly fall under the 
supervision of the board of education. The board have taken no action for the benefit 
of those institutions, and no steps to revive the law schoo] at Montgomery. It comes 
within the province of the general assembly alone to put in operation the congres- 
sional grant in aid of an agricultural college. ; 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 


For the past two years, this institution has been in a deplorable condition. The 
superintendent has no report as to its operation for the past two years; and can find 
no record in the department as to the money which has been paid out for it, or as to 
the result of its operations, except a communication from Hon. Wm. R. Smith, the 
present president, from which it appears that the annual expenses of the university, 
as matters now stand, may be estimated at $12,300. : 

Besides the new building recently completed, which is ample for the accommodation 
of two hundred cadets, affording at the same time commodious offices and recitation 
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‘oorms, there are five houses for professors, the president’s mansion, and the observa- 
‘Ory. 

The university owns about five hundred acres. Attached to each building are ample 
gardens; and there is abundant room here for agricultural experiments. The univer- 
sity owns some valuable coal lands; and it may be proper to state that one of theso 
coal mines yields an annual rental of 2,300 bushels of coal delivered; (ample fuel for 
all present purposes.) The catalogue of cadets now reaches the meager number of 
twenty-one, and there is not much probability of an increase to any great extené, 
under present auspices. The board of regents will meet at Tuscaloosa in June, and 
take such action, it is to be hoped, as will give the university an efficient corps of 
professors, who may enlist the sympathies and co-operation of our people. 

Tuscaloosa will soon be of casy access. The health of the locality is excellent. The 
buildings are ample. The endowment of the university is munificent. There is no 
reason why the five hundred youths who leave the State annually to attend colleges 
may not be induced to matriculate at our own university. 

The superintendent closes his report by remarking, “ There is one thing, however, 
against which he would raise a word of warning—too much legislation for public 
schools. The bane of Alabama for some years has been too much government, and, 
with two legislatures over this department, the fear is that the public school system 
may be legislated to death. Publc cdneation requires the operation of government 
only as a public trustee. It must be left in a great measure with the people them- 
selves, in their respective townships, to earry into effect the general directions of gov- 
ernment. After the State supplies the fund, and. provides the most efficient means for 
4ts prompt and just disbursement, the filling up of the details shouid be left to tho 
people as inuch as possible. The more the management of details is taken from tho 
people and brought nearer to the central power of government, the less efficient will 
‘become the system of public instruction.” 


THE PEABODY FUND. 
[From the report made in Philadelphia, February 15, 1871.] 


The opposition to free schools in Alabama has proved so discouraging a circumstance, 
that the seale of operations has not been proportional to that in other Southern States. 
‘The litigation in Mobile had the effect to nullify the agreement previously made by 
the agent with the city school board, and the new State board had not sufficient 
funds, withont the co-operation of the city, to renew the engagement. ‘To the appro- 
priation of Selma of over $10,000, $2,000 of the Peabody fund is added for upward of 
five hundred pupils. The sum of $1,500 from this fund being granted to the school 
board of Montgomery, the following results were accomplished : 

“After the receipt of your letter, we commenced work, with the following resul6. 
We have secured $4,000 for school purposes outside of public school funds. We have 
furnished four rooms with respectable furniture, and organized a system of schools 
with four grades; employing ten teachers for five hundred and twenty-four pupils, 
most of whom are in regular attendance. Our system is not perfect, nor our schools 
all that we could desire; but we are on the road, thanks to your generous offer. Five 
Schools commenced in October, and others as they were needed.” Greensborough re- 
ceived an appropriation of $1,060, and reports: “The schools here, to which I have 
given aid from your liberal donation, have been kept open for the full scholastic year, 
There have been in attendance, at these schools, about three hundred and twenty-five 
pupils, under the charge of seven teachers. The State contributed abou’ $1,300, and 
patrons, &c., about $1,000, and I hope, with some aid from you, to do better for tho 
next year.” : 

The appropriation for Huntsville was reduced to $1,000, which enabled that town to 
maintain schools for four hundred and forty-seven colored children and two hundred 
and twenty-six white children for a term of eight months. 

To two schools in La Fayette $550 were appropriated. 

The schools in Girard were helped with $1,000, but the attendance not having met 
the expectations, it was proposed to reduce the amount at least one-half. 

A colored school of cne hundred pupils in Columbiana has been kept in existence 
by an appropriation from the fund of $200. Favorable propositions were made to six 
towns, which did not accept the proffered aid. 


COLORED SCHOOLS, 


At Mobile the Emerson Institute is quite successful. 

Irom reports made of the schcols in Montgomery, it is understood that the teachers 
and pupils have been faithful and successful in their several positions, and great im- 
provement is said to have been made within the year. Many of the pupils are as well 
advanced as white children of the same age, generally, at the North. The Sunday- 
schools, chiefly occupied in teaching reading, are increasing in numbers and interest. 
“The Swayne schoo) is doing an efficient work for the colored children. 
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In Talladega there have been several Sunday-schools, and, including those in the 
vicinity, were increased by the first of March to thirty-three. This number seemed to 
require a special organization for the purpose of creating uniformity. A convention 
was therefore called and held at Talladega, April 28, at which thirty-four schools were 
represented by thirty superintendents aud forty- three delegates. Tev. J. Silsby was 
made temporary chairman, A constitution was adopted and. permanent officers of the 
association were clected, and reports made from the different schools, showing mach 
interest in education and the nced of all the encouragement that could be given them. 

From Athens it is reported that the state of things with reference to educational 
progress is encouraging. The school here closed its summer session with a two days’ 
exalnination, which was very thorough, and showed conscientious teaching and faith- 
study. On this occasion an influential ex- -slaveholder, who had attended the exam- 

nation of the school during the whole of the second afternoon, was called on to speak, 
ind said he “ wished it understood—or rather, he had no objection to its being under- 
stocd—that he had no prejudices against the education of the colored children.” 
“ Children,” he said, “I wish you well ; I hope that you will improve your time and 
learn as fast as you can.” By this incident progress is marked toward a higher and 
better state of things. In the evening the same gentleman called on the teachers 
and expressed his sympathy with the work, and assured them that they had many 
frieuds of whose interest in their schools they had not becn aware. 

At Marion the daily attendance at the day-school is about 270. Sabbath-schools 
here are successful in promoting an interest in education, and the field for usefulness 
is very promising, as the result of faithful labor of execllent teachers, supplied by the 
American Missionary Association. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


The State educational convention met at Montgomery in the summer of 1871. 
Addresses of interest upon general educational topics were delivered, and propositions 
were discussed. A recommendation by the chairman, that township trustecs shall 
receive pay in money for services rendered in taking the census of children, provoked 
& warm discussion. It was resolved that the members of the convention shall use 
their influence in securing good and efficient teachers for the colored schools, and cor- 
dially support and sustain “the teachers of such schools. The finance committee 
recommended that the convention appoint a committee ef five to memorialize the 
legislature to have the educational funds set apart as a sacred trust, to meet the clains 
of the teachers, and for no other purpose. 


BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first generai educational convention of Southern Baptists met in Marion, Ala- 
bama, on the 12th of April, 1871. Representatives were present from L Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, ‘Alabama, Mississippi, and Kentucky. ‘The object of the convention 
was announced to be the discussion of educationa! interests in all their aspects. 

An address was delivered by Rev. Theo. Whittield, upon the advantages of education 
in denominational colleges. In the discussion which followed the opinion was expressed 
by Dr. Poindexter, Professor Davis, and Rev. E. B. League, that the tendency of the 
common-school system was to foster infidelity, and that “the only hope is Christian 
education in our own schools.” Professor H. H. Harris read a valuable paper on acade- 
mies, contending that there are too few academies and too many colleges. Rev. G. C. 
Hidder addressed the convention on “the demands of the times for high ministerial 
culture ;” Dr. Poindexter, on college endowments; and Dr. Hooper, of North Carolina, 
and Dr. Samson, of Washington, both read essays upon the subject of female education. 


LIST OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Hon. Josupu HopGson, superintendent of public instruction, Alontgomery. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. | Name. Post-office. 
Autaugi eee... .- Niele Alexander..-.-.-0)-2---.--- Prattsville. 
Balktwingeeeeeee. -.. PiDiorvioore, (city) ....-......--- Mobile. 
Baldw ines. <:- - inl, JEN) AIOE Bay Minette. 
Barbour... eee... Bey 18y, Medea Eutaula. 

Bibb =... .... eee. Nee LLACTON 5c Jie 4 > ree Centerville. 
Biount .....2 2s... 2 -| Te oes Hanna. eee. 2! = Blountsville. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS— Continued. 
) 
County. Name. | Post-ofiice. 
ae — 

BW leis sw ess J. M. Shippenmeessee.ccs. 252252 _..| Greerville. 
ici J. C Meats. as... oo eee | Oxford. 
ham bets. 0---. o------- Mhomas VW “GLeer 2. ..<. seo ee La Fayette. 
WHEEGMGG 2+. .0--+- suse AW SES eten CO ss. ..c. eee | Center. 
oetaw —.--<----2-5-54 | Vibe ligins.... 222.222. on oe Butler. 
CHRIS eee aan ee | Fi 1 OAC are oh. c.f Gainestown. 
CL ae ene Sere re Wea. Woilliamson: ...¢2-.-2.oseeeeee Hillabee. 
PlSburne ....<.26.-.5- 35 Nege MUN OV 2c0.5~-ckte ce eee Chulafinnee. 
WOMCO 22 fous ee ae Puldteds NMCGOC >... .6seces er eee Elba. 
Colbert... 22. eee HENCE. oo aes ee eee _ Tuscumbia. 
Wonecult.... >see. Wer). Ledkins: ).2.5-e 6 ees _ Evergreen. 
C0082. cs steerer sce MD. Moore.22:2 32 eee _ Rockford. 
Covington. cae. 6-52 fede Mae il 2 see eee eee | Andalusia. 
fC ronsiin weer ne. =o < oe iV. J Browusonesss= se. = oe eee Rutledge. 
JUG oo W HO Stuckey 222452220602 >--- oe ee Optom 
LOONIE scncon 6 Ei. JaMorvan (Spee ee ee | Selma. 
1G A) hi. Bh raziel 2.2 eee ee ee eee Porterville. 
IMG. <3 ———er Wie) anion yec arene ger esas | | Wetumpka. 
LSS ea, ee eli. nese ORC 4. sae ees ree cere _ Pollard. 
JOO ee | Pein [ee CoS BI ee ee een er Pt | Gadsden. 
AW COLO 2ocece0.-20---04 1B. DePeters. ee ke soos ee | Fayette Court-House. 
fea ces css. +} $4 blsane tl. Bowers... 25.22. ceeee ess Pleasant Site. 
CMTE 305 eee | J. H. | TT aL sr en Bn | Geneva. 
(CHRUG TG ee ao | |. W. G. McCracken.............--- Eutaw. 
MeO eee, Se ck ce ae SPENT et VOry 2 ecu s ose oe | Greensborough. 
LELETA ase a J. Wenb Eostet,. 2... .-0s.45-05e8 | Abbeville. 
JOINT 34460 eee eee: ohm), BeasoWes.... . 9. e eee ie Scottsborough. 
MOUOESOMe yee occs ec ses Wi). lee OCKObi 2 ce2u. oes ae Elyton. 
Hauderdale......--..<.. eis Woo WGcrmr S205 eer eee Florence. 
Wa WECNCE <a. o-s<, - eee i * Peter W hites2-22. 4 eee Moulton. 
loge! eae oc caer a. F Yorboroumiiee 222-228 | Opelika. 
Iimestouees.. ...2<...-! ) Thomas 8. Matone........-....8 Athens. 
WO WOes ee eee a ea NL. Vinattey, DL De wor, oc. eee Benton. 
MEIC OMe goa. osc s et i. C.AweMstTOUGs 222 ois. ee Notasulga. 
JUAN) 0 ae eee eee A. W. McCullough ee cao eee Huntsville. 
IDA ee Gugll TOM Green erc cos. occ eee | Linden. 
DIE E UE ees cree one iE. Mee Opal 22sec. eee Pikeville. 
i 0 OS ee A. J. Moljondldesee.......4 _Guntersville. 
Mobile -....-- eee oe A ERPIDICISOlDe ss. «=< sas sess ee Mobile. 
IMME CE]... goccce neh T. Je Eom ons cere. 20. eae eee Monroeville. 
Moni comery 2222525 --2) James Fitspatrick -.....-----5--¢ Montgomery. 
Morgan ee a Thomas Wiorro wees ose sees Somerville. 
Sh i a | Jl. AG OUST OMe = oe oie ees ee Uniontown. 
PCCM 22s ocd... ee ot James Somerville... ..-.+as-eeee Bridgeville. 
Le 2 ne | Wino NMeniltce-©. 2... eee | Troy. 
LNCLOU PU ieee ance cae a Jo MR Gunne ce. 3c ees | Medowee. 
JS STE eerie 2 | Je M, Branton. .22..cees eee | Seale Station. 
PISMO UE ence ee J. M. J -Gynton. 2-22 eee | Vernon. 
SOD aaa PED WW y abt .ceteeeeeet  ees Columbiana. 
cls 0! FP. Dillon =e ee | Crosswell. 
DUM Chee. sscccces ao NIM. Co Ritnard sce ee eee eee Livingston. 
Miviladegs ...5.. ....--.. Willian iewis2 = ee | Talladega. 
‘hallapooss =....-- -.--+). Samuel. Olimer.22---2 4-42 se | Dadeville. 
MGC MOOCN oo: dnc 1-6 4 RR. SiCox ae ee or Cee or _ Tuscaloosa. 
WalkCimmeees 2...5.... 4 J). COSCObis eee nee ae _ Jasper. 
Washing imi. 2.5.5 J. A. Richardsoma- sce .s6<- 4 _ St. Stephen’s. 
Wilcox eee. -2cc.2..! i. Da Morrill aoe. Pee ass .---| Camden. 
Winstoneeeee ee C. We Bond ee = aor | Houston. 
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ARHANSAS. 


From the report of Hon. Thomas Smith, superintendent of public instruction, 
made to the governor and to the general assembly, under date of December 20, 1870, 
and covering a period from the inauguration of the present system to that time, a frac- 
tion over two years, the following information respecting free schools of Arkansas is 
taken: 

GENERAL SUMMARY FoR 1870. 


Increase. 
Niger On ChIldremonmecatOol 206s... 2. 2 osc eee tee ee one 182, 474 3, 364 
Niwmiber Obschogls (AUCN tees e. 2 -- 25 222 ees wee le eee eee woes 2, 537 1,048 
Number of children attending school........-.....--.--...-.. 107,908 40,496 
hulle eres Cia yeOl a  r 2, 302 967 
Nim petomereachers eIMSuIGULGS..-.- ...+ = -s-¢re~e4sos------- Al 29 
Number of teachers attending institutes ....--....-------..-.- 944 673 
NVitolcrammoumbemaldmere NCIS (5.005. 2- -25 see nose st. sae $454,636 $217,351 
Number of school-houses built in 1869 and 1870-.... Bee ee weer ata a 657 
Rem et OMS CMO -NOUSCS= 4... <c0 ces ano apes cee wc en em pe mate anne wens 1, 289 
Number of persons subject to per capita tax in 1869. ........--..--.. 2... 79, 544 
Amount of tax collected from this source in 1869..........-.....--.-.-- $61, 465 00 
APESUMOlMeMnb OrmotLve Lund for I8G0).. 22.4 ..5-.- cs. secces cess cece cess 187, 427 08 
JOUER G (Ge TTY LSE aye ae ee gee ne ean 334,952 13 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


On the 14th of September, 1868, the State board of education met for the first time 
in special session. The time prescribed in the law for the annual meeting of that 
body was on the second Monday of January of each year. At this special meeting of 
the board, held thus early, for the purpose of facilitating the inauguration of a prac- 
tical system of public schools, a plan of operation was agreed upon, and such rules 
and regulations adopted as the nature and importance of the subject seemed to 
demand; and the circuit superintendents immediately went forth and entered upon 
the work of organizing and establishing schools in their respective districts. 

The condition of the country, as all know, was not the most favorable for carrying 
forward an enterprise, one of the prominent features of which was directly at variance 
with the preconceived notions and opinions of the great body of the people, namely, 
the education and elevation of the colored race. Much prejudice and ignorance of the 
system had to be met and overcome before a hearty co-operation of the people could be 
secured in furtherance of its aims. The nature and provision of the school law had to 
be explained, and the people convinced that the education of all the children would 
promote the best interests of the community; therefore the work progressed slowly at 
first, but has moved steadily on, with rapidly increasing interest, until now good 
schools are established in all the cities and principal towns, and school-houses are seen 
dotting the rural districts in nearly every portion of the State. After the emancipa- 
tion of the colored pecple, and previous to reconstruction, the United States Govern- 
ment had, through the agency of the Freedmen’s Bureau, aided by benevolent associa- 
tions in the Northern States, established schools among the freedmen in different 
portions of the State, and had built several excellent school-houses fer their benefit. 
Since the present State government was established, and the free-schyol system ir 
augurated, the two systems were made co-operative and harmonious, and the freedmen’s 
schools established by the General Government were taken up by school officers and 
made free schools, in accordance with the provisions of our free-school law, and have 
been managed and controlled, in every respect, as schools for white children. The 
superintendent of freedmen’s schools, Mr. W. M. Colby, has co-operated heartily with 
the State’s department, and has secured a large expenditure of moncy in the erection 
of school-buildings, several of which are quite commodious. About $59,000 have been 
appropriated to the building and repairing of school-houses alone, besides what was 
expended in the trausportation of teachers from the North to teach freedmen’s schools. 


PEABODY FUND. 


The aid to education in the State furnished by the Peabody fund is mentioned with 
gratitude. Dr. Sears, the agent, has taken a deep interest in the cause of free schools, 
visiting the principal towns, conferring with trustees and school-boards, and giving 
special aid and encouragement to persons secking professional training as teachers. 


THE ARKANSAS JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
the first number of which was published in January, 1870, has proved a valuable aid 
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in the propagation of free schools, and in the dissemination of information relative to 
school affairs. The Journal was adopted as the official organ cf the school department 
at a meeting of the State board in January, 1871. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A State teachers’ association was organized in 1869, at Littie Rock. Delegates. 
were appointed to attend the national association, to be held the August following, at 
Trenton, New Jersey. The second meeting of the association was-held in July, 1870, 
at which there was a respectable attendance, and delegates were again appointed te 
attend the national asseciation which met at Cleveland, Ohio, in August folowing. 


CHANGE IN THE SCHOOL YEAR RECOMMENDED. 


It is recommended that the law be so changed that the school year shall commence 
with the first of July instead of October, and that the district meetings be held in 
August, in order to afford more time for the getting in of reports in season for the 
superintendent’s report in December. 


THE PAY OF TEACHERS, 


Much dissatisfaction has been occasioned by the fact that teachers have had to take 
ancurrent funds in payment of their wages. Treasurer’s certificates by Jaw were made 
receivable for all State dues, and as the greater portion of the taxes were paid in this 
kind of funds, it was in turn paid-out to teachers, and there being no money in the 
treasury for the redemption of these certificates, the teachers were subjected to a 
heavy discount on the amount of their wages. ‘ 


CIRCUIT SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Arkansas has a system of circuit superintendency, which was adopted, it is stated, 
upon the supposition that it would be difficult if not impossible to find suitable per- 
sons in the several counties who would be willing to perform the duties of county 
supervision, and that upon the ground of economy it would be cheaper to pay ten 
competent men who would devote their entire time to the work, at good salaries, than to 
have a man in each county at avery moderate salary, even if competent persons could be 
obtained. The opiaion is expressed that though this system may not be the best, yet at 
the present juncture it would be injudicious to make any radical change in 18, for the 
next two years at least. 


OPPOSITION TO THE TAX FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


Difficulty has been encountered in securing the levy and collection of district taxes 
for schools, in some cases by the electors of the district refusing to levy such taxes, 
and in others by the county court refusing to place the amount of tax on the collector’s 
book. In either caso the result is to deprive the children of the means of education. 
In Union County a victory which was of great benefit to the school interest was 
obtained when the county court absolutely refused to levy a school tax which had 
been properly certified by one of the trustees of the county, through a writ of man- 
damus granted in the circuit court to compel the levy according tolaw. <A change of 
the law in relation to the collection of school taxes is desired by some of the friends 
of education, by which the levy of a State tax sufficient for the support of schools 
should be authorized, instead of the present levy of one-fifth of one per cent., which, 
with the accrued interest on the vested school-fund and poil-tax, is apportioned to the 
several counties, leaving the additional amount necessary to the support of schools to 
be levied by the people of the respective districts as a local tax. An amendment is 
also advised which will prevent the diversion of certain school moneys from their 
proper use, such as funds accruing from fines, penalties, forfeitures, &c. Circulars 
have been sent by the board of school commissioners to ail justices of the peace, and 
to all county courts in the State, instructing them that such moneys belong to the 
school fund, yet there are many magistrates and other officers in the State who havo 
entirely disregarded these instructions, and in some instances it is believed that funds 
are being applied to the private use and benefit of those having them in possession. 


LANDS GRANTED LY TITE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


Taxes which have been collected on lands belonging to the sixteenth sections, 
and which should in all cases be paid into the common-school fund, have for seve- 
ral years past been merged into the general revexue of the State, no separate ac- 
count having been kept of them. Of the United States land-grant for educational 
purposes, the superintendent says: “The past educational history of the State, 
it is remarked, clearly proves that the failure to establish a practical system of public 
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instruction was not owing to the want of adequate means at the disposal of the State 
for the accoinplishment of that object,for the United States Government had made 
munificent grants of land for the support of common schools, and the State legislature 
had passed several acts with a view of the creation of a school fund, and the establish- 
ment of a system of public schools, and yet for the want of a proper co-operation on the 
part of the people, the whole enterprise proved a lamentable failure, and much of the 
land which was designed for the promotion of education in the State was sold, and the 
funds squandered.” 

The seminary lands granted by Congress in 1827 to the Territory of Arkansas, and 
confirmed to the State in 1836, amounted to two entire townships, or seventy-two sec- 
tions. At the request of the general assembly of the State, Congress in 1844 so modi- 
fied the grant that the State was authorized to appropriate the land to the use of com- 
mon schools in the State, “orin any other mods the general assembly might deem 
proper for the promotion of education in said State.” In 1835, seventy-two sections of 
saline lands were granted to the State for the support of schools, with a provision that 
the State should not sell such lands, nor lease them for a longer term than ten years. 
This provision was annulled by Congress in 1847; therefore the State was at liberty to 
sell, and did sell the greater part of these two munificent grants of land. ‘The out- 
standing amount of principal of the notes given for seminary land,” is stated to be 
about $35,000, and of notes given for sale of saline lands about $10,000. It is stated 
also that ‘after May, 1851, the State diverted from their proper purposes, and used for 
general expenditures of the seminary fund, $7,260 81, and of the saline fund, $4,633 13.” 
Also, that “the claims of the State, in the form of notes and bonds for schéol-lands 
sold and moneys loaned, amount perhaps, with the accrued interest, to three-quarters 
of amullion of dollars.” The amount of permanent school-fund on hand on tho Ist day 
of Octoker, 1870, was $35,192 40. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF CIRCUIT SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“T can only say, in general terms, that about everything that has ever been cone 
in reference to the education of the massesin my district hasbeen accomplished within 
the last two years. Many more children have attended school within two years than 
attended in twenty-five years before, under old democratic rule. The greatest obstacle 
has been a wart of funds to build houses. The people generally have been unwilling 
totax themselves beyond what was actually necessary to pay teachers.” —W. H. GILLAM, 
euperintendent third district. 


“There are seven thousand two hundred children in the district who have not at- 
tended the public schools. Out of this number there are about one thousand included 
in new districts that were not organized sufficiently soon for schoois this year. A tew 
‘aro in attendanco at private schools; some are so scattered among the monntains that 
they are out of the reach of all schools; others are kept at home by parents opposed 
to popular education, and stiil others by parents opposed to any education at all.”—W. 
HH. H. CLayton, superintendent fourth district. 


“Our teachers now number three hundred and seven, a2 majority of whom have 
proved themselves noble laborers in the cause of human progress. They are a grow- 
ing class, not only in numbers, but in efficiency and influence. They have sustained the 
adverse criticisms of cavilers uncomplainingly. They have done well in the school- 
room. They have refuted arguments against the present system, and have responded 
to all the demands for labor in the progress of the cause.” —E. E. HENDERSON, superin- 
tendent jifth district. 


“Near two hundred educational journals have been taken during the year, against 
none before 1868. * * * The law requires more of the circuit superintendent than 
mortal man can accomplish. The land report required is simply an impossibility.”—W.. 
A. STEWART, superintendent sixth district. 


“T know, of personal knowledge, of several districts’ in which schools have been 
taught in compliance with the present school laws, from which no reports have been 
received, and in several instances reports which have come to hand from distriets hav- 
ing had a school, are so incomplete as scarcely to justify an apportionment of public 
money to their respective districts.”—J. H. HuTcHINsSON, superintendent tenth district. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 


The aid furnished to different localities has been, to Little Rock, $2,000; Fort Smith, 
$1,500; Helena, $1,000 ; Camden, $1,000, and to Van Buren, $800; a total, with sinaller 
suis to several other places, of $9,450. 

In some cases these appropriations were granted for the pay of the teachers after the 
rchool moneys of the cities were entirely exhausted. The school board at Helena 
received sid, under promise of keesing the schools open ten months, for six hundred 
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The general agent of the board notices that prejudices which had existed 


against free schools were much diminished; and that Pine Bluff, which commenced its 
operations under the influence of the fund, is now supporting them liberally without 


this aid. 
offers from the Peabody fund gave the 
with the regular free schools. 


School officers of those localities aided declare, on the other hand, that the 
m life and nerve, and induced them to co-operate 


LIST OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hon. THOMAS SMITH, superintendent of public instruction, Little Rock. 


CIRCUIT SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Judicial district. | Name. Post-office. 

(inst c6s sean ceeeee ee eee ' Hon. SE  Wiyeang eee Helena. 
DOC ONG. jses ae eiteets <r nis oe eee Tlon. MEPA. Coline... jaen.aaee. Augusta. 
lacy ere ene ~ co oe ete os Hon. WeH. Gillan ee Batesville. 
POUntiee 2 eee. ooo eee tae Hon. A.S. Prather ............| Huntsville. 
TED Me otters reac: occ 5. cee iorce ioe Hon. E. E. Henderson.........| Fayetteville. 
Sieh i epee cS oes ceeceewcae Hon, We A, Stuart s2ce eee ee es Russellville. 
SOWGHREO) AL OS 50 a ee | Hon. fee hristmanesse. 8 Little Rock. 
IVAN oon 0g ee Hion, A. Pe Searle «.. «sees Arkadelphia. 
INGEN oo ec are Hon. H. A. Millen.........3.24)# Camden, 
AVS io |e mere. | Hon. Herbert Marr...........- Monticello. 

_ City superintendent...-.........-- N.. Pe Gates. feces cer ees Little Rock. 


I.—Table of statistical details of schools in Arkansas, by districts and counties, for the year 
ending September 30, 1270. 


POPULATION BETW’EN| NUMBER ATTENDING | NO. OF TEACH- 


WHOLE AMOUNT PAID TEACH- 


5 AND 21. SCHOOL. * ERS EMPLOYED. ERS. 
Counties. | 3 ees - - 7 ; 
Vo HEH WAN Bea el er) 
Pa 4 Sis WS BS 2 be aie a q & 
i) 9 : 4 ° a o4 ® iS) 
| F}d | a Filo] & lalate Ps & | A 
| | | i 
1sT DISTRICT. | 
‘Crittenden....) 680} 989 1,669] 750 213] 963) 17| 8 25 |$2,800 00 $1,340 00 |$4, 140 00 
Meshapeneices: | 674 |1,310 | 1,984 375 85 660 9 2 11 | 1,670 00. 530 00 | 2,200 00 
Monroe ......- 1,819 945 | 2,764 | 1,525) 259 | 1, 784 36 | 11) 47) 7,071 00 2,246 00 | 9,317 00 
Mississippi... 1,018 | 295 | 1,313| (725| 174| 899| 19| 4) 23] 300000] 440 00) 3, 440 00 
Phillips.....-. 2,030 |3,290 | 5,320 | 2,200 |1, 632 | 3,832 | 57 | 18 | 55 |15,183 00 5, 501 00 |20, 684 00 
Totals. k 6, 221 |6, 889 |13, 110 | 5,775 |2,363 | 8, 138.| 138 | 43 | 181 |29, 724 00 |10, 057 00 39, 781 09 
| == ne {= = SS SSS SS SS 
2D DISTRICT. : 
Wross.. oc2ee on 1,101 507 1, 608 601 101; 702; 16 4 20 | 1,930 CO 1,045 00 | 2,975 00 
Craighead .. ..| 1,812 | 73} 1,8%5] 833)...... 833} 16} 1| 17] 2,76250| 150 00] 2,912-50 
Green........- 3090) Sauls, 1 77a, TSoNue.- 2 1,789 | 34) 2) 36| 4,35700| 150 00] 4,507 09 
Poinsett ...... 629 90 719 tll Weare Bll) tel jeze- Ba BL, SLONO ON eyecare: 1,810 00 
St. Francis....) 1,580 805 } 2,385] 1,021} 191) 1,212) 22) 10 32 | 3, 433 50 | 2,220 00 | 5,653 50 
Woodruff ..... 1, 381 816 | 2,197 W143 58) el Oa te | 24 | 4,418 00 375 00 | 4,793 00 
Total....- OF 593 | 2,378 (11, 971 | 5, 329 ~ 650 5,979 | 118) is | 137 |18, 711 00.) 3,940 00 |22, 651 00 
3D DISTRICT. “ i i i Pe ; a cos 
MTOM. - =. - ct 1, 621 35 | 1,656 | 1, 083 1 | 1,084 32 | 4 36 | 2,667 00 | 375 00 | 3, 042 60 
IMO, ascents 2, 638 ea) 2, 721 1) 1251 16 | 1, 307 BU laeea)| woul () oh (ies (0) | BAe Same oe 3, 674 00 
Independence .| 4,157 337 «5, 057 | 3, 454 Cle tes) olommon 8 65 |10, 476 00 | 1,350 00 |11, 826 00 
Jackson ...... 1, 929 526 | 2, 455 (43 4i7'| 1, 160 17 4 21} 4,000 00 810 00 | 4,810 00 
Lawrence..... 2, 202 115 | 2,317 | 1, 296 SM oSoahe 20 | 5) 31 | 2,439 00 720 00 | 3,150 00 
Randolph ..... 3,120 216 | 3,941 | 2,063 90').2, 153 40 | 13 53 | 5,759 00 | 1,680 00 | 7, 439 00 
Sharpeeeeeee 1, 753 49 1, S02 109 ee 1, 109 19 a 21) 1,970 00 240 00 | 2,210 00 
Total eee 18, 025 |1, 381 |19, 949 |11, 039 | 622 111, 661 | 222 | 36 | 258 |30, 976 00 | 5, 175 00 |36, 151 60 
47TIL DISTRICT. | | K ? | j J zz | - 
Boonet). 24 2,892 | 33] 2,925] 1,500] 257] 1,757] 26} 3] 29] 2,793 00} 360 CO| 3,153 00 
Carroll........ | 9,151 6} 3,157} '975| 302) 1,277! 22) 21 24] 2,384 00! 200 00] 2,584 00 
Madison ...... 2, 925 47 | 2,972.1 2,103 631 | 2,734) 49 | 9 58 | 3,953 60 | 780 00 | 4, 633 00 


* The reports with respect to the number of persons attending school are very meager and imperfect. 
In many instances nothing but the aggregate is given, and in some cases not even that. 


t Not reported by circuit superintendent. 


t Unorganized in 1869. 
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CALEFORNIA. 


The area of this State embraces about 160,000 square miles—thesecond in the Union 
in regard to size. It is neariy as large as the Eastern and Middle States combined. 
The population in 1870 was 560,247. Native, 350,416; foreign, 209,831—a larger pro- 
portion of foreign population than any other State in the Union. The area of the 
State is territorially divided into fifty counties, which contain eighty cities and towns. 
The last biennia) report of Hon. O. P. Fitzgerald, State superintendent of public in- 
struction, gives the number of school districts in the State in 1869 as 1,144, in every 
one of which a school must be kept up and supported at least three months in every 
vear, or forfeit its proportion of the interest of the public fund duting such neelect. 
The total expenditure for public schools for the year 1869 was $1,290,585. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FIRST SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Hon. James Denman, one of the pioneers in the cause of education in the State, 
furnishes us with the earliest data in regard to schools. He says: 

“The first American school in San Francisco was organized in April, 1847. Here 
were collected from twenty to thirty pupils, which then comprised nearly all the child- 
ren in the city. It was a private institution, supported by the tuition fees from the 
pupils and the contributions of the citizens. It was taught by Mr. Marsten, who is 
entitled to the honor of being the first Yankee school-master upon the Pacific coast. 

“Late in the fall of 1847, active measures were first taken by the citizens of San 
Francisco to organize a public school, which resulted in erecting a comfortable one- 
story school-house. The history of this old buildingis cherished by the early pioneers 
with many pleasing associations. Every new enterprise hete germinated into exist-— 
ence. Here churches held their first meetings, and the first public amusements were 
given. After the discovery of gold it was deserted for school purposes, and dignified 
into a court-house. 

“On the 3d of April, 1848, a school was opened by Rev. Thomas Donglas, a graduate 
of Yale College; although it was regularly organized as a public school, under the con- 
trol and management of trustees, yet it was mainly supported by private tuition fees 
from the pupils. The success and nsefulness of this school were soon paralyzed by the 
great discevery of gold, which rapidly depopulated the town, leaving the teacher minus 
scholars, parents, trustees, tuition, or salary. In the general excitement and confusion 
which followed the first rush to the mines, the school enterprise was for a time aban- 
doned. 

“The education of the children, who were rapidly increasing from the flood of im- 
migration pouring into San Francisco from every part of the world, was entirely neg- 
lected until the 23d of April, 1849, when Rev. Albert Williams opened a small select 
school, which he taught for a few months. 

“In October, 1849, Mr. J. C. Pelton and wife opened a school, which was at first com- 
menced as a private enterprise, being supported by such compensation as the friends 
of the school were disposed to contribute.” 

_ This proved to be the germ of the first public school in the State. 

From the multiplied advantages which California offers to emigrants, coupled with 

the fact that the grandest resources of a conntry are the educational facilities it has 
to offer, it is presumed that a condensed epitome of the origin and development of the 
free-school system of the State will not be devoid of interest to the nation. 
_ Nocomplete file of State school reports exists, except in legislative journals; neither 
reports nor continuous statistical records can be found, either in the offices of county 
superintendents or elsewhere. For this valuable aggregation of important informa- 
tion the State is indebted to the indefatigable labors of Hon. John Swett, who, 
with great painstaking and protracted research, has succeeded in gathering from 
the scanty records of this department, from the journals of the State legislature, and 
from newspaper files, the fragmentary records of the schools during their early strug- 
gle. From this confused material he has gleaned a connected compendium of school 
legislation, reports, and statistics, and has placed on record, in a condensed and access- 
ible form, the history of public schools in the State. : 

The foundation of the public-school system of California was laid in the constitu- 
tional convention held in Monterey, September, 1849. The select committee on tho 
State constitution reported in favor of appropriating the 500,000 acres of land granted 
by Congress to new States for the purpose of internal improvements, to constitute a 
perpetual school fund, with a proviso, however, that the legislature might appropriate 
the revenue so derived to other purposes, if the exigencies of the State required it. 
An animated debate occurred on this proviso, which was finally stricken out by the 
close vote of 18 to 17. 
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SCHOOL ACTION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco was the first place in the State to organize, by her common council, 
independently of State law, a free public school. The following is a copy of the 
crude ordinance: 

“ Be it ordained by the common council of San Francisco, That, from and after the pass- 
age of this act, it shall be the duty of J.C. Pelton, who has been employed by the 
council as a public teacher, to open a School in the Baptist chapel.” e 

Said school was to be free to all children over the age of four, or under the age of 
sixteen, whose parents should obtain an order for their attendance from the chairman 
of the committee on education. The number of scholars should not exceed one hun- 
dred. ‘Thus the first city free school was established by Mr. Pelton, in December, 1849, — 
and opened with three scholars, From the records, this seems to have been the first free 
public school established in the State. 


SCHOOL LAW oF 1851. 


The school law of 1851 was cumbersome and imperfect in many of its provisions. It 
provided for the survey and sale of school lands in so impracticable a manner that 
no lands were sold under its operation. It provided, also, for the apportionment of 
the interest of the State school fund; defined the duties of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction ; provided for a superintending school committee of three, who wero to 
be elected annually ; and, also, for the distribution of the school fund among religious 
and sectarian schools, in the same mauner as provided for district schools. 

The first school ordinance passed under the State school law was that of San Fran- 
cisco, adopted in September, 1851. This made provision for a city board of education, 
composed of seven members, and for a city superintendent, and appropriated $35,000 
for the support of schools. Thomas J. Nevins, who mainly prepared the ordinance, 
was elected superintendent of schcols and proceeded to organize the department. The 
first schools organized under this ordinance were the Happy Valley School and the 
Powell Street School. Hon. James Denman, for many years superintendent of San 
Francisco County, and present principal of the Denman School of Sun Francisco, was 
elected the first teacher of the Happy Valley School. 

Hon. John G. Marvin, the first State superintendent of public instruction, made his 
first annual report to the third legislature, 1852. Mr. Marvin donated to the school 
fund the sum of $1,456, the same being the amount which he had received for military 
services in an expedition against the Indians, while holding a civil office. This was 
the first and last “ bequest” which the State school fund ever received. It is recorded 
as a most refreshing example of official honesty and scrupulous sense of honor. 

The estimated number of children in the State, between four and eighteen, was about 
6,000. Most of the schools were private, supported by tuition. 

At the third session of the legislature, in 1852, the chairman of the senate committee 
on education made an able report in behalf of common schools, and introduced a re- 
vised school law, much more complete than the former one. 

Paul K. Hubbs was elected as successor to John G. Marvin, and took office in 1854, 
His published reports constitute a quaint and interesting portion of early school his- 
tory. In his fifth annual report, in 1835, he says: ‘ From the solitary teacher of a very 
common school, in 1849, atSan Francisco, my predecessor had witnessed their increase to 
Jifiy-six during his term of office. I have just reported to your honorable body nearly 
six times that number, with a just demand for a quadruplication of the present force. 
Strong in the sympathies of the good, great in our natural resources, stimulated by the 
energies that accompany knowledge, our rank will be continuous in the front till pro- 
gressive civilization encircles the globe.” 


FIRST TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The first State teachers’ convention, called by Superintendent Hubbs, was held in 
San Francisco, in 1854, about one hundred teachers being in attendance. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN COST OF CRIMINALS AND SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Mr. Hubbs was succeeded in office, in 1857, by Andrew J. Moulder, @ graduate of the 
Virginia Military Institute. In his eighth annnal report, 1858, he opened with the 
statement that the schools of California were not creditable to the State, and showed 
the necessity of an immediate appropriation by the State of $100,000. Coucerning this, 
he goes on to show, by a classification and analysis of reports, that 29,347 children, be- 
tween four and eighteen years of age, had received no instruction during the year. 
He adds: “Damning as the record is, it is vet lamentably true, that during the last 
five years the State of California has paid $754,193 80 for the support of criminals, 
and but $284,183 69 for the education of the young. In other words, she has expended 
$1,885 on every criminal, and $9 on every child.” 


» 
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Superintendent Moulder was succecded, in 1863, by Hon. John Swett, who had devoted 
his life to the profession of teaching, and had tanght ten years in the public schools 
of the State. In the thirteenth annual report, Mr. Swett states, tliat of 754, the entire 
number of public schools, only 219, or a little more than one-fourth, are free schools, all 
the rest being partially maintained by rate-bills and tuition—in other words, being 
half-private schools. We earnestly recommends a State tax, to make the schools free, 
and to continue them at Jeast nine months of the year. He adds: 

“Our American system of free schools is based upon two fundamental principles, 
or axioms: 

“First. That it is the duty of a republican or representative government, as an act 
of self-preservation, to provide for the education of every child. 

“Second. That the property of the State should be taxed to pay for that education.” 

Tn closing his fervent appeal he says: 

“The life of the nation lies not in a few great men, not in a few brilliant minds, but 
is made up of the men who drive the plow, who build the ships, who run the mills, 
and fill the machine-shops, who build the locomotives and steam-engines, who cou- 
struct the railroads, who delve in the mines, who cast the cannon, who man the iron- 
clads and the gunboats, who shoulder the musket, and who do the fighting. These 
constitute the life and strength of the nation; and it is with all these men that the 
public schools have done and are now doing their beneficent work. The nation will 
not be saved by any one ‘great man ;’ the bone and muscle of intelligent laboring men 
must work out its salvation.” 


PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLS INTRODUCED. 


In the last biennial report of Superintendent Swett, he says: 

“The school year ending June 30, 1867, marks the transition period of California 
from rate-bill common schools to an American free-school system. For the first time 
in the history of the State, every public school was made entirely free for every child 
to enter. I am glad that in this, my last official report, I can say that a system of free 
schools, supported by taxation, is an accomplished fact.” 

The progress and improvement in the public-school system during the five years 
from 1862 to 1867, may be gathered from the following brief statistical summary: 

In 1862 the annual amount of money raised for public schools was $480,000; in 1867 
it was $1,237,000, or nearly three times as much. 

In 1862 there was no direct State tax for the support of schools; in 1867 the State 
tio was 8 cents on the $100, giving an annual revenue from this source alone of 

120,000. 

In 1362 the State apportionment was $130,000; in 1867 it was $260,000. 

In 1862 the amount raised by county and city school taxes was $294,000; in 1867 
it was nearly $600,000. During that time the amount raised by district taxes, voted 
by the people, was increased from $7,000 to $73,000. 

The maximum county school tax allowed by law, 25 cents, was increased to 35 cents; 
the minimum, nothing at all, was increased to $3 per census child. 

The amount raised by rate-bills of tuition, $130,000, was decreased to $79,000, show- 
ing the rapid approximation to a free-school system. 

The amount paid for teachers’ salaries was increascd from $328,000 to $700,000— 
equal to 114 per cent.—while the number of teachers increased only 31 per cent. 

The total expenditure for schools, a percentage on the assessment-roll of the State 
of 30 cents on each $100, was increased to 58.1 cents on $100. 

The amount expended per census child, $6 15, was increased to $12 61. 

The amount expended for school-houses during that period was greater than for ten 
years previous. 

The average length of the schools was increased from six months in the year to seven 
and four-tenths months, an average cxcecded only by Massachusetts and Nevada, of 
all the States in the Union. 

The number of census children increased 26 per cent., while the number attending 
public schools increased more than 50 per cent. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINATION COMPOSED OF TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


“Every board of examination,” says Superintendent Swett, “ whether State, city, or 
county, must be composed of profess.onal teachers exclusively ; all examinations must 
be in writing and in certain specified studies. California is the only State in the Union 
in which teachers have gained the legal right to be examined exclusively by the mem- 
bers of their own profession, and we have just cause to be proud of the fact. It has 
already done much to make the occupation of teaching respectable. It has relieved 
good teachers from useless annoyance and humiliation; it has increased their self- 
respect, stimulated their ambition, and guarded the schools against quacks and pre- 
tenders. % 
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Mr. Swett was succeeded in office, in 1868, by Hon. O.P. Fitzgerald, the present incum- 
bent. In his third biennial report for 1868~’69, the number of school districts in the 
State is estimated at 1,144; number of schools, 1,268; number of teachers, 1,687 ; num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, 73,754; average attendance of pupils, 56,715; value of school 
property, $2,706,304 46. The increase since 1867 is as follows: In number ef districts, 
163; in number of schools, 157; number of pupils, 12,527; average number of pupils, 
11,078; value of school property, $1,003,054. 


FEATURES OF THE REVISED SCHOOL LAW. 


The constitution of the State requires the legislature to provide a system of common 
schools, by which a school shall be kept in each district for at least three months of 
the year; in default of which, the district shall forfeit its proportion of the public 
fund. It requires, also, that the teachers employed in said schools shall hold legal cer- 
tificates of fitness for the occupation of teaching, in full force and effect. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


There is, also, a State board of education, which consists of the governor, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the principal of the State normal school, the superin- 
tendent of public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, the superintendents 
of the counties of Sacramento, Santa Clara, Alameda, Sonoma, and San Joaquin, and 
two professional teachers, to be nominated by the superintendent of public instruction 
and approved by the board. The State board has the power to adopt a course of study 
not in conflict with special regulations of any city and county; to prescribe regula- 
tions in regard to libraries; to grant teachers life diplomas; to adopt a uniform State 
series of text-books; and to supervise others matters in regard to State printing. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


The constitution also provides for the election of a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who holds his office for four years, with a salary of $3,000 per annum. He has 
the power to appoint a clerk, who shall be authorized to act as deputy superintendent. 
It is the duty of the superintendent to travel in the different counties of the State, 
during, at least, four months of the year, for the purpose of visiting schools, consulting 
with county superintendents, or lecturing before county institutes, and attending to 
the interests of the public schools and educational institutions of the State. He appor- 
tions the public money to the districts, cities, and counties; and is required to make, 
biennially, a report to the legislature upon the condition of the schools, and the admin- 
istration of the school system. He is, ex officio, one of the trustees of the asylum for 
the deaf and dumb and blind, and of the State reform school. He is, also, to visit the 
several orphan asylums, to which State appropriations are made, and make reports of 
the same. / 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A county superintendent is elected, who holds his office for two years. He is required 
to visit each school in his county at least once a year; to preside over county teach- 
ers’ institutes; to inforce the use of text-books adopted by the State board; to inforce 
the regulations required in the examination of teachers; to report annually to the 
State superintendent; to act as the medium of communication between the board of 
education and State superintendent and the district over which he is appointed. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


ach county, city, or incorporated town constitutes one school district ; but a new 
district may be organized, or the boundaries of an old one may be changed, by making 
petition, through the county superintendent, to the board of supervisors, who has power 
to approve or disapprove the same. Any two or more adjoining districts may, by con- 
current vote, agree to establish a union grammar school for advanced pupils, under the 
joint supervision of the trustees of such districts. 

The board of trustees of each district have the custody of al! school property belong- 
ing to the district. 

CENSUS MARSHAL. 


The board of education of each city and county, and the board of trustees of each 
district, shall appoint a school-census marshal, whose duty it shall be to take, specially 
and separately, a census of all white children, negro children, and Indian children 
who live under the guardianship of white persons, between five and fifteen years of 
age, and shall specify the number and sex of such children, and the names of their 
parents and guardians. 
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Every school, unless otherwise provided by special law, shall be open for the admis- 
sion of all white children between five and twenty-one years of age residing in that 
school district. The education of children of African descent, and Indian children, 
shall be provided for in separate schools. Upon the written application of the parents 
or guardians of, at least, ten such children to any board of trustees or board of educa- 
tion, a separate school shall be established for the education cf such children ; and the 
education of a less number may be provided for by the trustees, in separate schools, in 
any other manner. ‘The same laws, rules, and regulations which apply to schools for 
white children shall apply to schools for colored children. 


SCHOOLS UNSECTARLAN. 


No publications of a sectarian or denominational character shall be used or dis- 
tributed in any school; nor shall any such doctrine be taught therein. The county su- 
perintendent and treasurer shall set apart 10 per cent. of each anuual apportionment 
of State school fund as a “ district-school library fund.” 

The State board of education shall prepare a list of suitable books, excluding all 
works of a sectarian character. The library shall be free to all pupils in the district, 
of a suitable age. 

DUTY OF TEACHERS. 


Every teacher employed in any public school shall make an annual report to the 
eounty superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress on 
the minds of their pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism ; to 
teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood ; to instruct them in the princi- 
ples of a free government, and to train them up to a true comprehension of the rights, 
duties, and dignity of American citizenship. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINATION. 


The State board of examination consists of the superintendent of public instruction 
and four professional teachers, who have power to- grant State certificates for one, two 
four, or six years, or for life. The county board of examination is composed of the 
county superintendent, and a number of teachers not to exceed three of his own ap- 
pointment, who have power to grant county certificates for one, two, or three years. 
The city board of examination consists of the city superintendent, the president of the 
board of education for that city, the county superintendent, and three public-school 
teachers elected by the city board of education; they have the power to grant certili- 
eates of the same grade and for the same time as the State board of examination ; valid 
only in the city in which they are granted. They have power, also, to grant certifi- 
cates lower than grammar-school certificates, and those for teaching kigh schools. 


RESOLUTION OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


At a meeting of the State teachers’ institute last year, at which about six hundred - 
of the leading teachers of the State were present, it was unanimously resolved, ‘“ That, 
inasmuch as the various county boards of examination are composed of persons of many 
different degrees of qualification, or no degree, in some instances, and therefore form 
no standard, or data, from which the State board can judge of their work, the granting 
of said certificates on copnty examinations, or no examinations, should be discon- 
tinued.” 

SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund is composed of the proceeds of all lands that may be granted by the 
United States for the support of the schools; the congressional grant of 500,000 acres 
to all new States; all escheated estates; and all percentages on the sale of State lands, 
the interest of which, together with all the rents of unsold lands, shall be and remain 
a perpetual fund, to be inviolably appropriated to the use of common schools through- 
out the State. The school revenue is augmented by an annual ad valorem State school 
tax of 10 cents on each $100 value of all taxable property throughout the State; also 
by a county school-tax, the maximum rate of which shall not exceed 35 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property in the county, nor the minimum less than sufficient to raise a 
sum equal to $3 for each child in the county between five and fifteen years of age; also 
by a district tax, to be voted by the inhabitants at an election called by the board of 
trustees for such purpose, the amount not to exceed annually, for building purposes, 
70 cents on each $100, or 30 cents on each $100 for school purposes. Dy these taxes, 
together with the annual distribution of the income of the common-school fund, the 
schools are supported. Byt no school district is entitled to receive any apportion- 
ment of State or county school moneys which shall not have maintained a free publie 
school for at least three months during the next preceding school year, and unless the 
teachers employed hold legal certificates of fitness in full force and effect. 
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The State comptroller keeps a separate and distinct account of the school fund, of 
the intcrest and income thereof, together with all moneys raised for school purposes. 
The State treasurer receives and holds as a special deposit all school moneys paid into 
the treasury, and pays them out on the warrant of tho State comptroller issued in due 
form. The county treasurer is required to notify the county superintendent of the 
amount in treasury subject to apportionment, also to make a financial report to the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The revised school law of the Statc has proved satisfactory to the grcat majority of 
those most directly intercsted in education, and is acknowledged by eastern educators 
to be a model school law. 

TATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The first State institute called by Snperintendent Moulder met in the city of San 
Francisco, 1861, and continued in session five days, with a total attendance of 250 
members. The legislature of the previous year had made an appropriation of $3,000 
for the purpose of aiding Stato institutes. A second State institute was convened at 
Sacramento in 1862, only 109 members being in attendance. 

In the month of February, 1863, a circular calling a State institute in the city of 
San Francisco on the 4th of May was issued by Supcrintendent Swett, and sent to 
every school officer in the State. The advantages arising from institutes were strongly 
and pertinently set forth, some of which we qnote: 

“No event in the history of education in the United States has proved so fruitful of 
beneficent results as the organizations of institutes and conventions. They are not 
intended as snbstitutes for normal schools, nor can they educate teachers to the busi- 
ness of their profession, yet they serve the most admirable purpose of improving those 
who are not temporarily engaged in the profession, of furnishing those who are not 
systematically trained with the best methods of instruction, and of increasing the effi. 
ciency of professional teachers. 

“ The exercises of the institute involve an outline view of subjects relating to the 
proper mode of imparting instruction, present the latest information regarding the 
progress of education in our own and in other conntries, and afford an occasion for expe- 
rienced teachers to present practical views which cannot be obtained from books. The 
best thoughts and best acquircments of the most original teachers are elicited and 
thrown into the common stock of professional knowledge. They influcnce public 
opinion by bringing the teachcr’s labors more prominently before the coinmunity, and 
by promoting a higher estimate of the common school in its vital relation to society 
and the State. The routine of a teacher’s daily life Jimits his influence to the narrow 
sphere of the school-room, but the proceedings of an institute are carried by the press 
to thousands of familics in the Statc, and his views become an active element in pub- 
lic opinion. No obstacle to the progress of frec schools is so formidable as the apathy 
and indifference of the people. 

% * * * *& *& * 


“The teachers of California constitute the advanced guard of the great army of 
instructors in the United States cut off from all personal communication with tho 
main body, and too distant to feel the inflnences which are perfecting the drill and 
discipline of the corps in older communities. Many teachers, though liberally edu- 
cated, and schooled by experience and travel, are not familiar with the new methods 
of instruction known to the professionally trained teacher, and to such the practical 
knowledge communicated in a single session of an institute is invaluable. 

“Nor is the institute less productive of useful results to professionally educated 
teachers. : 

“ Associations and conventions in other States have changed teaching from a monot- 
onous routine to a skillful art. The abstract didactic, pedantic, book-bound style of 
the old-school teaching has been succceded by more natural and philosophical meth- 
ods of developing the human mind. 

* * * *® * & * 


“No occupation is more exhausting to nervous force and mentaLenergy than tcach- 
ing; and the teacher necds, above all others, the chcering influcnces of pleasant social 
interconrse with those whose tastes and habits are similar to his own. 

“No wonder, then, that the schoolmaster, bnried in some obscure district, surrounded 
only by the raw material of mind, which he is trying to weave into a finer texture, 
without access to books, his motives either misnnderstood or aspersed, his labors often 
seemingly barren of results, his services half paid, his chief study being ‘how to make 
both ends mect,’ no wonder that he sometimes becomes moody and dishcartened, loses 
his enthusiasm, and feels that the verysky above him is one vast black-board on which 
he is condemned to work out the sum-total of his existence. He only necds the social 
interconrsc of institutes, and the cordial sympathy of fellow-tcachers, there evoked, to 
make the heavens glow with hope. There he finds his difficulties are shared by others, 
his labors are appreciated, and his vocation respected.” 

Pursuant to this call, one of the largest and most enthusiastic institutes ever assem- 
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bled in the United States was organized on Monday, May 4, and continued in session 
during the week. There were present four hundred and sixty-three registered mem- 
bers, and the daily sessions were attended by hundreds of others interested i public 
schools. 

The result of the institute was highly satisfactory. 

Aside from ail the incidental labors and benefits of that State institute, five substan- 
tial and solid facts remain as monuments: 

First. The establishment of an educational journal, the “ California Teacher.” 

Second. The adoption of a uniform State series of text-books. 

Third. Action on the question of a State tax for the support of public schools, which 
resulted most beneficently to the cause of education in the State. 

Fourth. The organization of a State educational and professional socicty. 

Fifth. State diplomas and certificates. 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHER. 


The first number of the California Teacher was published in July following. It is 
the State educational journal, the professional organ of the teachers of the State, and 
the official organ of the State superintendent, and directly under his control. Tho 
journal was originally placed in the hands of a board of resident editors, consisting of 
John Swett, George Tait, George W. Minns, and Samuel I. C. Swezey. Itis stillina 
flourishing condition, under an efficient corps of managing editors. It reaches every 
school officer in the State; it goes into the hands of every teacher, into every school 
library, and to every newspaper in the State. The amount of reading matter, relating 
to schools, has thus been increased a hundred fold. It has done more fo inform trus- 
tees, to awaken professional pride among teachers, and to secure an efficient cxccution 
of the school law, than any other educational agency in the State. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


It was eminently fitting that these twin efforts in behalf of education should go hand 
in hand, and that the first number of the California Teacher should contain the con- 
stitution of the State society. The designs of the organization were to further the 
educational interests of the State; to give efficicncy to the school system; to furnish 
2 practical basis for united action among those dcvoted to the cause of education, and 
to elevate the office of the teacher to its true rank among the professions. 

- The last biennial report of Hon. O. P. Fitzgerald, the present State superintendent, 
contains most gratifying statements in regard to State and county institutes, and the 
California Teacher. 


CONCERNING A NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


As far back as 1865, State Superintendent Swett cmbodied the following in his bien- 
nial report: 

“The importance of establishing a National Burean of Education at Washington, 
with a minister of public instruction, who shall be a member of the Cabinct, has been 
presented by leading educators in the last national convention cf teachers and in 
various institutes and conventions. A committee has been appointed to memoralize 
Conetess in favor of such a national department of instruction. 

“The power of the National Government should be brought to aid the States in per- 
fecting thefr several systems of public instruction. The educational statistics of the 
different States should be compiled and published annually by the General Govern- 
ment. Reforms and improvements should be suggested. The best thoughts of the 
best educators should have a national circulation. What the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing for the material interests of the nation, the Bureau of Education would 
do for the public schools. Surely the education of men who are soon to control tho 
government of the nation is equally as important as the raising of grain or cattle or 
horses. an - a = . 

“The importance of the subject will present itsclf so forcibly to the mind of all 
legislators that, without further argument, I recommend that the legislature pass 
concurrent resolution requesting the Senators and Representatives of California in 
Congress to favor the organization, as soon as practicable, of a National Department 
of Instruction, which shall aim to establish, on purely democratic republican princi- 
ples, a system of public education in the United States which shall educate physically, 
morally, and intellectually every child born within the broad domain of the Union.” 

It will thus be seen that California, though in a measure isolated from tho active 
educational interests of the Union, was fully alive to the great work, and lifted an 
earnest voice in its behalf. 

Four years ago a law was cnacted establishing the National Bureau of Education. 
During the present year the cause of education in the State has received a fresh and 
vigorous impulse from a protracted visit of the Commissioner, who has visited tho 
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principal cities of the State, personally inspecting the different schools, both public 
and private, the incorporated institutions, asylums, alms-houses, prisons, and hospi- 
tals. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS AMONG THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. : 


Education of the Chinese in California began with missionary labors in San Fran- 
cisco. Rev. William Speer, D. D., of the Presbyterian Board of Missions, commenced 
his work here in 1852. He taught such as chose to avail themselves of his gratuitous 
instruction a few hours daily in rooms rented for the purpose. In 1853 a mission- 
house was completed and the school removed to it, in which building, with occasional 
interruptions, there has been a Chinese school until the present time. Mr. Speer being 
forced to leave in 1857, the school was discontinued for a while. It afterward revived 
as a day-school, supported by the private contributions of Christian people. It was. 
attended by Chinese boys and girls as well as young men. 

In 1859, Rev. A. W. Loomis, who still occupies the field, arrived, and gave renewed 
impulse to the work. Additional classes of boys and girls were taught during the 
day, and also in the evening. In 1861 the city board of education was induced to 
assume the school by paying the salary of the teacher. After a while, a change having 
come in the political complexion of the board, and the outside clamor against the 
Chinese increasing, the Chinese school was shaken off, and the salary of the teacher 
withheld. The school went on as before, Christian people assuming the expense ; 
although, like other citizens, they paid all their assessments for free schools and other 
purposes. Another change of administraticn furnished a board that was willing again 
to support a teacher for the Chinese. The school, after this time, was held only in the 
evening, on which account only the older boys and many adults availed themselves of 
its privileges, and comparatively few of the younger Chinese children attended. 

With an interruption of several months the school was again reopened, January 25, 
1868, in the mission-house, corner of Sacramento and Stockton streets, in which year it 
was removed to a public-school building on Powell street. Being some distance from 
the Chinese quarter, this school did not flourish ; young men, to the number of about 
twenty, attending in the evening only. The board of education seemed to take little 
interest in it, and in the fall of 1870 it was discontinued at this place. On the removal 
of this school from the mission-house, two other teachers were at once employed by 
the mission ; the attendance increased, and the schools of the mission are still contin- 
ued. The average attendance last term was 55 in both departments of the evenitng- 
school. The largest number at one time was 84. Rev. A. W. Loomis, and Rev. J. M. 
Condit, the two faithful missionaries, assist more or less ; in addition to these, there 
are employed at present two male teachers and one female teacher. No tuition or 
other fees are charged ; the pupils simply furnish their own books. 


AN EFFORT IN BEHALEY OF CHINESE WOMEN. 


Two and a half years ago,a number of philanthropic ladies from several of the 
Protestant churches in San Francisco formed a society and employed a teacher, Mrs. 
Cole, to take charge of a Chinese school, which was designed more particularly for the 
benefit of Chinese girls and women. Their school was commenced May 24, 1869. The 
average attendance had been from 23 to 25; highest number on the list at one time 
40; at present 30, two-thirds of which are girls. Thisis a day-school and entirely 
free. In the afternoon of each day a Chinese assistant is employed, who instructs 
both boys and girls in Chinese ; the girls are also instructed in needle-work. This 
looks like striking at the very root of the matter in the way of educating and Chris- 
tianizing this peculiar people. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES IN EDUCATING THE CHINESE. 


Much has been done by several of the leading churches of San Francisco to gather 
the Chinese into Sabbath-schools. Here they are taught to read, write, and spell, as the 
necessary preliminaries to other instruction. During the summer of 186%, Rev. Otis 
Gibson arrived to establish a mission for the Methodist church amongst the Chinese. 
He devoted much of his time to visiting the churches and stimulating them in their 
Sabbath-school work in this direction. But efforts in this line fluctuate very much. 
About the first of the present year the mission building of this church was dedicated, 
and soon after their school commenced. They employ three teachers. The attendance 
at the evening-school at present is about thirty; during the day there is an attendance 
of from six to ten boys, and about three girls. é 

During the latter part of 1870 and the early part of 1871, the Roman Catholics 
started a day-school for boys in a house belonging to the church, at the rear of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. The teacher is a native Chinaman, a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, and brought here especially for this work, Me had ten or twelve pupils, 
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and taught them mostly in the Chinese classics, and to write their own language—his 
knowledge of English being too imperfect to be of much service as an English teacher. 
It new numbers seven boys and one girl. 

About a year ago the American Missionary Society entered the field, and the Congre- 
gational churches on this coast co-operate with them. They employ three ladies sent 
from the Eastern States for this purpose—two at Stockton and one at Sacramento ; 
they also support a school at Marvsville, one in a Congregational church in San Fran- 
cisco, and one just started at the Mission Dolores, San Francisco. The attendance at 
the church is ten to fifteen; at the mission, fifteen to thirty. 

The Baptist church has also a mission to the Chinese in San Francisco. An evening- 
school was commenced a few months since. The teacher is Rev. Mr. Graves, of the 
Southern Baptist church, aided by occasional voluntary assistants. 


CHINESE TAXED BUT NOT TAUGHT BY THE STATE. 


Before the number of schools had increased as at present, there were many classes 
of four or five, taught by private individuals, most of them in the evening. The pupils 
were young men who were anxious to fit themselves for doing business with our 

eople. 
8 Saal the preceding statements it appears: 

First. That while the Chinese in this country have always paid their share—and a 
great deal more than their share—of the taxes, very little has been done to teach their 
children. 

Second. That good, philanthropic people, seeing their need of instruction, are taxing 
themselves voluntarily to support schools among them, while they are at the same 
time paying their taxes for the public schools. 

Third. Even after all this has been done, the very class for which schools are most 
needed—viz, the young children—are not benefited so much as those more advanced. 

We are told there are five hundred Chinese children, born in this country, who will 
be citizens by and by. The State must provide schools for them, and require the chil- 
dren to attend them. The proper training of the children of the Chinese would go 
far toward solving the knotty problem of Chinese immigration. ‘The desired influence 
upon adults will best reach them through their children. Our language, usages, arts, 
and manners could thus most easily be grafted upon this peculiar people. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


During the session of the State teachers’ institute, held in San Francisco in 1861, the 
superintendent of public instruction called the attention of the members to the im- 
portance of the permanent establishment and maintenance of a school for the special 
instruction and training of teachers, recommending the appointment of a committees 
to memorialize the legislature to authorize the establishment of such an institution. 
This was done, and the sum of $3,000 was appropriated for the support of the school, 
the first session of which was cgmmenced in 1262. 

The design of the normal school is to provide well-trained teachers for the common 
schools of the State. The great demand in the State is for good teachers in the lower- 
grade public schools. Skill in teaching, with average scholarship in studies, for the 
common schools, is more Uesirable than the highest scholarship without a knowledge 
of the practical methods to be pursued in the school-room. 

The revised school law provides that the graduates of the normal school shall receive 
State certificates of a grade to be determined by the State board of examination. Under 
this provision certificates have been awarded to graduates according to ability and 
scholarship, some receiving diplomas, some first-grade, and others second and third 
grade certificates. Members of the graduating class have not infrequently taught 
from one to three years prior to entering the normal school. Their standing is high, 
and they receive State educational diplomas, which entitle them to teach as principals 
of grammar-schools. Others, whose standing is lower, receive first-grade certificates ; 
still others receive second-grade; and those whose standing is still lower, receive 
third-grade certificates, which entitle them to teach only in primary schools. ‘This 
mode of graduating pupils according to ability and attainments, though, perhaps, with- 
out precedent, is found to be most excellent in its workings. The percentage of a 
member of the.graduating class is determined by taking into consideration the stand- 
ing in recitation records during the term, the report of success in the training school, 
and the result of the written examination at the close of the term. 

The last legislature resolved to erect suitable buildings for the permanent location 
of the school. The very spirited contest that arose among most of the central cities of 
the State, showed the high estimation in which the institution was held. 

The flourishing city of San José, situated in the fertile and beautiful valley of Santa 
Clara, won the coveted prize. The advantages of San José, as the proper location of 
the school, are its unsurpassed climate,its accessibility from all parts of the State, 
and the intelligence, morality, and hospitality of the citizens. 
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The same legislature increased the annual appropriation for the support of the school 
from $38,000 to $12,000, besides providing funds for the erection of a building that will 
be a credit to the State, and appropriating $1,000 for the purchase of books. The trus- 
tees have made a liberal appropriation for the purchase of additional apparatus. The 
principal is Dr. W. T. Lucky, A. M., who has a well-established reputation as an able 
and successful teacher. Henry P. Carlton, A. M., is vice-principal. The time for com- 
pleting the normal school course is two years, each divided into two terms of five 
months. At the close of each term there are written examinations. Pupils are re- 
quired to furnish their own text-books. Tuition is free. Good boarding can be ob- 
tained at from $5 to $7 per week; rooms for self-boarding, at reasonable rates. 

The school is in a flourishing condition. The removal-from San Francisco to San 
José last June did not diminish the number of pupils. The new building rapidly 
approaches completion, and, when finished, will be one of the finest school buildings 
on the coast. The number of pupils in the normal department for the academic year, 
187071, was 164, of whom 132 were ladies, and 32 were gentlemen. The twelfth 
graduating class numbered 21; whole number of graduates from the school, 253. To 
secure admission into the junior class of the normal school, the applicant, ifa male, must 
be seventeen years of age, or, if a female, sixteen years of age; to enter an advanced 
class, the applicant must be proportionably older. Before entering, all applicants must 
sign the following declaration: ‘ We hereby declare that our purpose in entering the 
California State nermal school is to fit ourselves for the profession of teaching, and 
that it is our intention to engage in teaching in the public schools of the State.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


An act to create and organize the University of California became a lawon the 23d 
of March, 1668. The ex-officio regents are, the governor of the State, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, speaker of the assembly, State superintendent of public instruction, president of 
the State Agricultural Society, president of the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco. 
There are, also, eight appointed regents, and eight honorary regents. ‘The officers of 
the board are, His Excellency Henry H. Haight, president ; Andrew J. Moulder, esq., sec- 
retary; and William C. Ralston, esq., treasurer. Every regent, however appointed, 
is a voting, legislative, and executive member of the board. The faculty consists of 
nineteen members, Henry Durant, A. M., being president of the same. The medical 
department has cight professors, and a board of examiners numbering ten members. 
The colleges of arts and letters have a faculty of ten professors. 

The site of the University is at Berkeley, four miles north of Oakland, and directly 
facing the Golden Gate, upon the 160 acres of land donated by the College of Califor- 
nia, This was a munificent gift, the land being estimated as now worth $500 per acre. 
The grounds have been laid out in handsome style; numerous drives, avenues, and 
walks have been constructed, and a large number of ornamental trees set out. The 
work will be continued until the whole estate is converted into a highly aitract- 
ive and ornamental park. Take it all in all, there is not probably a spot in America, 
in the vicinity of a great city, that commands so beautiful, so picturesque, and so 
extended a prospect as the site of the University. The formal opening in the new 
buildings of the University but recently took place. The poem read on the occasion 
was by a lady. Young ladies are admitted into the University on equal terms, in all 
respects, with young men. 

The University, which has just entered on its second year, consists of various col- 
leges, namely : 

Iirst. Colleges of arts. 

Second. A college of letters. 

Third. Professional and other colleges. 

The following colleges have already been organized: 

. A State college of agriculture.. 

. A State college of mechanic arts. 
. A State college of mines. 

. A State college of civil enginecring. J 

. A State college of letters. 

. A State college of medicine. 

In each of these the whole course of instruction oeeupies four years, with three 
terms in each year. In all the colleges of the University, the method of instruction is 
by means of lectures and the study of text-books, accompanied in either case by rigid 
daily examinations. 

The law department of the University has not yet been organized, but early meas- 
ures will be taken to put it in operation. The appointment of Judge Field, of the 
United States Supreme Court, as professor of law, and his acceptance ot the chair, may 
be regarded as the first step to the full organization of the college of law. The Uni- 
versity already possesses exceHent apparatus, recently procured from Europe, and 
valued at over $30,000, for the use of the physical, chemical, and other scientific 
departments. 


> Colleges of arts. 
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In conformity with an act passed at the last session of the legislature of the State, 
the regents established the fifth class, or preparatory departinent of the University. 
The design of this establishment is to prepare students for admission to the University 
of California. Thus far the high school of San Francisco, and this department, have 
been the only schools in the State whose pupils, in any considerable number, have been 
qualified to enter the University. Thestandard of qualifications for admission thereto: 
is materially the same as that of Yale, Harvard, and Cornell. The course of study 
adopted in the preparatory department embraces all the studies pursued in the public 
schools of the State, and also an extended course in the ancient and modern languages, 
and in mathematics. Pupils may avail themselves of a daily drill in military tactics, 
although military discipline is not maintained, and uniforms are not required. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that the University of California, in 
the second year of its existence, already offers excellent facilities for a thorough edu- 
eation. With a full and complete faculty of instruction, and a costly and complete 
apparatus, it opens its doors, without charge, to all of both sexes who are qualified to 
profit by its advantages. 

Students can obtain board and lodging in private families, at from $5 to $8 per week. 
The whole number of students in the University during the past year was 93 ; num- 
ber of students in the preparatory department, 88. The dormitory system being for- 
bidden by the organic act, the students of the University find homes in the boarding- 
houses and private families of Oakland. 

Members of the preparatory department who do not reside with their parents are 
required to room and board in the building of the department ; tuition, board, and 
lodging, $30 for four weeks ; single rooms furnished each student. 


PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The total number of colleges and private schools in the city of San Francisco is 65, 
of which 15 are under the control of the Catholic denomination. From the last school 
census, the number of children, between six and fifteen years of age, who have attended 
private schools during the year, was 4,582. In addition to the attendance of the private 
schools there are about 850 children, under six years of age, at different infani- 
schools; and about 900 attending the higher schools, private schools, and colleges,. 
the whole aggregating 6,160; a yearly increase of 2,332. 


MILLS SEMINARY. 


This institution, formerly Known as the “Young Ladies’ Seminary of Benicia,” was 
founded in 1852, and is the pioneer institution of its kind in California. When first 
established it was under a board of trustees. In 1854 it passed into private hands; 
and in 1865 it was purchased by Rev. C. T. Mills, D. D., who since that time has been 
its sole proprietor, and, with his wife as associate principal, has had charge of the 
school. The rapid growth of their school demanded better accommodations. Having 
sold their buildings in Benicia, they transferred their school to its new location in 
Seminary Park, Brooklyn, Alameda County. The grounds comprise 60 acres. They 
are attractive and beautiful. Tho building is one cf the finest on the coast, and will 
furnish accommodations for about 200 pupils. The success of the institution surpasses 
all expectations, and additional accommodations are already contemplated. Though 
the Mills Seminary, for the present, is private property, the hope and purpose is to 
make it a permanent institution. It is the desire of its proprietor that it shall be so 
arranged, and eventually so endowed, that, like Mount Holyoke, or Vassar, it will be 
self-perpetuating. There are 200 students, with a board of instructors numbering 20. 
There is a preparatory and an academic department, with the best facilities for the 
ornamental branches. The year is divided inte two terms of twenty weeks each. 
Expenses $160 per term. 

UNIVERSITY (CITY) COLLEGE. 


This institution, founded in 1859, in the heart of the city of San Francisco, was in- 
corporated as a college in 1863. The valuable property was then placed in the hands 
of trustees, among whom may be named the mayor, Thomas H. Selby, who is presi- 
dent of the board, and Governor Haigh*, through whose wise foresight and persevering 
efforts a very valuable tract for university purposes, known as University Mound, situ- 
ated five miles from the Plaza, was secured. 

The City College was established by Rev. George Burrowes, who in 1865 was obliged 
to resign its charge on account of ill health. He was succceded by Rev. P. V. Veeder, 
A. M., who was the present year succeeded by Rev. W. Alexander, now in charge. The 
college has eight instructors, and about 95 students. The buildings are large and pro- 
vided with well lighted and ventilated study-halls, and with ample illustrative appa- 
ratus. The plan of instruction is comprehensive and broad, aiming to include a 
thorongh and complete college course. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC, (METHODIST EPISCOPAL.) 


This institution was incorporated in 1851. Itis located in Santa Clara; first col- 
legiate class formed in 1854. It has eight professors and teachers ; whole number of 
students about 170. Thirty-four young men have graduated, 20 of whom received the 
degree of A. B., and 14 that of B.S. Seventeen young ladies have graduated with the 
degree of M.S. Eight gentlemen have received the degree of A. M., in course. The 
yearly expense, per pupil, is $320. T. H. Sinex, D. D., is president. 


SANTA CLARA COLLEGE. 


This institution is under the superintendence of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
and is open to all. The college was founded in 1851. It was incorporated in April, 
1855. Jt has a full staff of professors and teachers, numbering in all 26. The number 
of students for the year ending June, 1871, was 225. It possesses a complete philo- 
sophical apparatus, a full chemical laboratory, a museum of natural history, and a 
ocr” library of 12,000 volumes. The yearly expense, per session of ten months, is 

350. 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


This institution is situated at San Francisco, on the old Mission road, about five 
miles from the City Hall. Itis a brick buiiding capable of accommodating 200 students. 
The cost of building and fitting up amounted to about $100,000. It was opened to the 
reception of students in 1863, and during that year upward of 200 were enrolled. It 
has a board of managers, and a faculty numbering 16 professors and teachers. There 
are now in the college more than 250 students. Itis now in charge of a number of 
gentlemen belonging to a society known as “The Christian Brothers,” who devote 
their lives to the work of education. 


SAINT MARY, OF THE PACIFIC. 


This is a boarding-school for young ladies, located at Benicia. The school has been 
in operation the past year, occupying a rented building; but on entering its newly 
erected building it was duly inaugurated under the immediate supervision of Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Breck. For all the branches of a thorough English, classical, and polite edu- 
cation competent instructors have been provided. 


OAKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


This institution is located on Telegraph avenue, nearly one mile north of the city 
of Oakland. The course followed is designed for the symmetrical development and dis- 
cipline of the mind, and the formation of a good physical constitution. The military 
drill does not encroach upon study hours, but occupies time usually given torecreation, 
which is often worse than wasted by students. The course of study embraces an 
English course of four years, a classical course of three years, a commercial course, and 
the modern languages, if desired. D. McClure, principal. The total number of pupils 
535 ee year ending May, 1871, was 110. Expenses per scholastic year of forty weeks, 

300. 
ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE. 


This literary institution is located in San Francisco. It was organized in 1855; in- 
eorporated in 1859. It provides for a thorough classical, mathematical, and philosoph- 
ical education, and, also, a commercial course. There are 19 professors and teachers. 
Number of pupils for the year ending June, 1871, 559. The college is intended for day 
scholars only. Rev. J. Bayma, president. . 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


College building, Post street, San Francisco. The design of this school is to educate 
boys and young men with a special view to business. Its purpose is not to impart a 
classical education, but a practical one. There are at present about 250 students at- 
tending this school, including day and evening classes. 


LAUREL HALL BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Located at San Mateo. Organized 1864. Number of pupils, about 70. The grounds 
include 27 acres. School building commodious; much attention is given to physical 
training. Miss L. H. Buckmaster, principal, with 6 assistant teachers. 


SAN JOSE INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Located at San José. FF. Gates, principal, and founder of the institution in 1861. 
From a beginning of only 7 pupils it soon reached 200, with a corps of 10 teachers. 
The school is thoroughly graded, affording the best educational facilities for both board- 
ing and day scholars. Ladies are also received into the business college course. 
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PACIFIC METHODIST COLLEGE. 


This institution commenced, under its present organization, in March, 1861, at Vaca- 
ville, Solano County. The last catalogue shows 210 students, with 7 professors and 
teachers. The buildings cost about $25,000. It is in a prosperous condition. 


COLLEGE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 


The Missionary College of St. Augustine was incorporatcd in 1868. At present its 
character and work is limited to that of a grammar school. The location of the col- 
lege is at Benicia. The buildings are commodious; the site comprises 20 acres. It has 
& junior and senior grade. The former is designed to give a practical English educa- 
tion; in the latter the pupils may pursue the most advanced English course, or a 
classical course preparing them for any university in the country. The military in- 
struction is entirely practical, and consists of daily drills in infantry tactics. Whole 
number in attendance during the year ending June, 1571, was 81. The expense per 
term of twenty weeks is $175. 


CHARITABLE ENSTITUTIONS. 


The Protestant Orphan Asylum, of San Francisco, was established in 1851. Its 
twentieth anniversary has just closed. Itis the oldest institution of its kind in the 
State. Two hundred and eighty-nine inmates have found a home in the asylum dur- 
ing the past year. Of this number, 84 have been removed by friends, 14 have been 
placed in families, 6 have been adopted, and 6 have died, leaving the present number 
of inmates 179. The older girls, when out of school, are required to mend their clothes 
and assist in other suitable labor; the boys are occupied in out-deor work, industri- 
ous habits are inculcated, and labor made attractive. The studies pursued are suited 
to the capacity of the children, many of whom show decidedly studious habits, and 
prize their privileges. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Location, Market street, San Francisco. Organized 1851, and placed under the care 
of the Sisters of Charity. The present capacious brick building cost $45,000, which 
provides for the accommodation of 320 children. Another of the same dimensions pro- 
vides for 550 day scholars. <A farm of 53 acres has been purchased at Hunter’s Point, 
and a frame building, capable of accommodating 300 children, is in process of erection. 
Whole number of scholars, 623. Of this number 400 are day scholars. 


LADIES’ PROTECTION AND RELIEF SOCIETY. 


Kstablished in San Francisco August 4, 1853. Incorporated August 9, 1854. ‘The 
society has under its supervision a home where friendless or destitute girls under the 
age of fourteen and over three years, and boys under ten and over three years old, may 
be received and provided for until permanent homes in Christian families can be 
secured. It also receives adults who are temporarily out of employment, or those who 
are incapacitated for labor. The number of inmates January, 1871, was 200 children 
and four adults. The cost of the building was $44,000. A school is maintained at the 
home, under the direction of a salaried teacher, assisted by the larger pupils. The 
average attendance is 140. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Located on Ocean House road, San Francisco. Organized by act of legisiature, 1858. 
The institution is not one of punishment, but of correction. There is a good school 
connected with it, conducted on the same general plan as the public schools of the city. 
The president of the institution, in a recent report, says: 

“Our greatest want is suitable employment for the inmates. The success of the shoe- 
shop warrants the supposition that other trades could be made beneficial and profita- 
ble. It needs no argument to prove that steady and well-directed employment, out of 
school hours, is essential to the development of a perfect system of reform. * * * 
There are a large number of boys who have left this school completely reformed, and 
have become ornaments to society. ; 

“Jt is proposed, as soon as the necessary funds are available, to erect workshops, in 
which the children shall be taught such useful trades as will enable them to earn an 
honest livelihood when they leave the school. It is of but little use, comparatively, to 
teach children of this class how to read, write, sing, &c., if we do not afford them at 
the same time opportunities to obtain a living when they are cast on the world to look 
out for themselves.” . 

Number of inmates October 1, 1871, 244. Of these, 207 are boys, and 37 are girls. 
There are three teachers ; George Furlong, principal, with two assistant teachers. The 
general condoci of the children in the school has been good. 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND. 


This institution was opened in the spring of 1860, with one blind child and three 
deaf mutes. It was under the supervision of an association of benevolent ladies, whese 
appeal to a charitable public provided for its support. In 1864 it was placed in the 
hands of a board of trustees. During the legislative session of 1865-66 a law was 
passed reorganizing and providing for the institution, and recognizing it asa part of 
the educational policy of the State. Its privileges, like these ot the common schools, 
are offered gratuitously to the deaf and blind children of the commonwealth. 

This institution is located about four and a half miles north of Oakland, directly in 
front of the Golden Gate, and adjoins the grounds of the State University. The site 
comprises 130 acres, of which 50 acres are of the highest fertility, while the remainder 
is hill land and well adapted to grazing purposes. The edifice is in semi-Gothic style, 
built of a rough blue stone, in admirable keeping with the architecture. The internal 
arrangements seem to be as near perfect as experience could make them. Other insti- 
tutions unite the deaf, dumb, and blind, but such union has always been regarded as a 
temporary expedient, and endured as a measure of economy. This is the only institu- 
tion in the world planned with special reference to keeping the two classes together. 
The building will accommodate comfortably 150 pupils, together with the necessary 
officers and employés. It is made capable of wonderful expansion. In the years to 
come it can be enlarged to double its capacity at very small expense. The buildings 
and lands have cost the State $158,098 30. In the opinion of good judges, the property 
at this time is worth not less than a quarter of a million of dollars. Being a part of 
the common-schcol system of the State, its benefits are free to all deaf, dumb, and 
blind persons, between the ages of six and twenty-five years, who are of sound intel- 
lect and are residents of the State. Pupilsfrom other States or Territories are charged 
$300 per annum. During the last two years there have been under instruction 96 
pupils, 60 of whom are deaf and dumb, and 36 are blind. Of this number 42 are 
females, and 54 are males. Total receipts for the year, from all sources, $64,042 62. 
Total expenditures, $59,454 36. In the last report of this institution, Warring Wilkin- 
son, esq., the principal, says: 

“The benefits to be derived from the union of the two classes—viz: the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind—are numerous and important. In the fitst place, there is the 
advantage of economy. It is well known that institutions of this kind, even under the 
most careful management, are the most expensive of all State establishments. Any 
measure of economy, then, consistent with efficiency in the conduct of the institution, 
should be used. One building, one principal, one physician, one set of domestics, ene 
steward’s department, one stable—in short, one establishment where two would cther- 
wise be required—etfects a saving not to be overlooked or disregarded. Much of the 
apparatus adapted to the use of the blind is available for the deafand dumb. More- 
over, there may be cultivated a generous and healthy rivalry between the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind, which stimulates to zealand application. This stimulus extends 
to teachers as well as pupils. Suggestions derived from individual experience in one 
line of instruction become the common property of all, and the tendency of all teach- 
ers of specialties to provincialism of thought is to a degree counteracted.” 

At the same time he says that, beyond a certain number, division is @ necessity; for 
he would not have the family relation lost sight of, nor the pupils governed like 
eenies, by delegated authority and the discipline of fear. In closing his report, he 
adds: 

“The universally approved system of written examinations, now adopted in all 
higher institutions of learning, removes in a great degree the disabilities under which 
a deaf mute labors in a competitive race for academic honors; and I do not doubt that 
we shall be able to send students to the State University who will not disgrace the 
preparatory schoos. At any rate, we shall ask no special favors in behalf of these can- 
didates we put forward, and sincerely hope that none will be granted.” 


EDUCATION OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, DEPARTMENT OF CALI- 
FORNTA. 


The law of Congress directs that, at permanent posts and camps, schools shall be es- 
tablished for the instruction of the enlisted men in the common branches of English 
education. At the largest posts and permanent garrisons this has been carried out as 
far as practicable, and with good effect upon the morals and discipline of themen. At 
the small one-company posts in the Indian country, since the reduction of the Army, 
the difficulties in the way almost prevent the carrying out of any regular system of in- 
struction. The garrisons are so small that, after taking out the regular guard de- 
tail, only 30 or perhaps 40 men remain for duty; then in addition to stated duties, such 
as drill, inspection, taking care of animals and property, they have to build and repair 
their own quarters, and are often absent from the post for weeks at a time, scouting after 
Indians, or escorting trains or parties, and the time is so fully cecupied with various 
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exacting duties that they have little leisure and less inclination for study. Each post 
has @ small library, and is supplied with the principal newspapers. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Colonel B. C. Whiting, superintendent of Indian affairs in California says: 

“Comparatively little has been done toward keeping up schools among the In- 
dians within my superintendency. The school at the Hoopa reservation was broken 
up in April, 1867, in consequence of Indian troubles in which the agent and three other 
white men were killed. The teacher and most of the other employés of the Indian 
department left in dismay and could not be induced to return. Most of the time dur- 
ing my term we have been left without any appropriation for school-houses, teachers, 
or school-books. At Hoopa and Round Valley good schools are maintained at present, 
one salaried teacher being employed at each reservation. Three teachers are asked for 
by the agent at Hoopa Valley, on account of the scattered location of the Indian vil- 
lages, or rancherias, and the difficulty at certain seasons of the year in crossing the river 
without going a great distance to reach the ferry. This embarrassment keeps a great 
many boys and girls away from the school now kept near thé agency. The usual at- 
tendance is about 24. 

“The school at Round Valley is more flourishing, the average attendance being 
about 45. 

“The school at Tule River has been discontinued on account of the sickness of the 
teacher. Itis difficult to get another suitable teacher during the warm and somewhat 
sickly season. It is to be hoped that this is but a temporary suspension, and that the 
school will recommence in November with the usual number of scholars, about 30.” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. J. H. Widber, city and county superintendent, in his report for the school and 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, gives the foliowing statistical summary : 


POPULATION, ETC. 


Population of city, as per United States census, 1870..--.....-....---.-- 150, 000 
Uhiliten ander atteen sag per selicol census, 1871 ....-...-. 2.2 +525 -c-522 46, 615 
Between six and fifteen, entitled to State apportionment of school fund... 28, 530 
Between six and fifteen, (legal school age).......---- Sco. oc 26, 034 
Ageraco number attendin® public schools. ..-..--.-. -----. -2.- -s2s----5- 18, 807 
Average number attending church and private schools ......-..-.-.--.-- 4, 824 
GUErmeerrcing sNivaSChGOl, (AapPTOSIMAtG j...< 2. - 25 sone eeeese woo ees eves 2, 403 
ridin oorew wed by COPRTUMCNt =... 2. - ..25 lec. ose eee ce ns ons cme wean cons Ad 
HI) WOME ec oa ANB eee eS ee eee 43 
wa NEG EE oY TSUN ae Soe 2 416 
NMumberor classes’... ...- . end aor ailees sageee ay Ses 307 \ 
Motaltaweracemonthiy enrollment... ..-... -.2cs-cceses eeen cece eeeeee tees 18, 807 
a OhO Co Nei Der telOl Cll een ere ee aca as acne occas des eeee 17, 420 
Peter CM wil YEMLECHGMNCE oc... 209 e8s ne secs cee ede dsie eats bean seen cence 16, 382 
iwpepreoremcomimo =sCllool ALLCHU ANCE... 2. ..5. 2.0566 cieecescveos ce tvecces 503 


EXPENDITURES OF 1870-’71. 


Do MUN OReIMUC LOW CL Gane joccl. woe es ieee ene aso ees ceils sibs sos sae cees $345, 718 91 
AQIS eo oo S25 656 CoE ee eee he ee 5 13,617 60 
Lene eae OO 6 anne een, eee oe 174,975 02 
SNS reece eMac 1S co Note Ben: Sain, Save accioec as cemene cocesuccoaee 170, £05 04 

ROO cc sco ocs Be ee a 705, 116 57 

RECEIPTS, 

Sia heme ae momen... ae se ona: oe ce ne pec en ence en ences wows cee $94,196 05 
City WSS 5.0 nn i ds ee ee 437,214 18 
LOghGT? SOLOS ae eben eoes sone Tad, 2ieees 

Dl. case 5. ee. amet 672, 682 48 
Ollie SSO CLE aoe oo ol re $106, 000, G00 
Tego OO NGL, C0) ee os ho 97, 000, 000 
(Coa GRP IESE ES... SEB eos 5 SC 2, 761, 000 


pial ofecumemtectoollonpences ee. 0... ., pcos ++ -e- eee 530, 000 
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The estimated expenditures for 1871-’72 will exceed income $76,940. 

The city assessment-roll of this year is a little less than that of last year, while the 
increase in school attendance over the average attendance of last year for the first two 
mouths was 2,300 children, requiring 30 new classes and an increase of 38 teachers, 
making an increase of 10 per cent.in the item of salaries of teachers. Without any 
further increase in the number of teachers, the cost of salaries will amount to about 
$395,000; and with the addition of 25 teachers, which will be required during the year, 
the whole amount of teachers’ salaries will be, at least, $415,000. 

Grammar and high school teachers are paid 25 per cent. less than teachers of the 
same grade in Boston; primary teachers are paid, on an average, $100 a year more than 
teachers of that grade in Boston; equal to 14 per cent. more. 

The cost per pupil for tuition—that is, salaries of teachers exclusively, last year was 
$19 83; in Boston, $20 60; Chicago, $16 10. The total cost per pupil, not including 
building fund, was $380 43; in Boston, $23 20. Total cost per pupil, including building 
expenses, $40 47; in Boston, $46 28. . 

The city is now renting forty-three rooms for the accommodation of 2,000 pupils, 
at acost of $10,000 a year. Last year, with a school attendance of 18,000, the city 
expended $175,000. Boston, with an attendance of 35,000, expended $612,000. The 
demands for new school-houses are not greater than in other cities. It is cheaper to 
build than to rent. The total cost of new buildings needed would be $244,000. Should 
a new building for the boys’ high school be erected, the amount would be increased to 
$369,000, including the $90,000 deficit of this year; so that the new issue of bonds 
should be to the amount of, at least, $375,000. 

Superintendent Widber says: 

“Good schools cannot be maintained without good buildings and good teachers. 
Competent teachers cannot be had without a fair rate of wages. Good schools, there- 
fore, are costly, but they must be maintained. A liberal expenditure in education is 
the truest economy in the end. Let all citizens, all legislators, and all school officers 
unite in a spirit of enlightened liberality to provide the means for supporting public 
schools, and then, if educated and professional teachers are placed in charge of the 
vhildren, we may hope to attain in the future the highest results of modern civiliza- 
tion, a community of educated men and women.” 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Concerning text-books, Mr. Widber says : 

“The sweeping change of text-books, made compulsory on the city by the law passed 
at the last session of the legislature, which placed the city under the control of the 
State board of education, is much to be regretted. The expense was very heavy, 
amounting in some cases in single families to $50. The State uniformity law is open 
to many grave objections. Books which are suitable for use in graded city schools are 
not adapted for use in ungraded country schools, and vice versa. Leading educators in 
other States are setting their faces against State uniformity. A question involving so 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars is a dangerous power to be centralized in one 
board, subjected to the pressure of influential publishing houses.” 

Considering the large annual expenditure for books for indigent children, he recom- 
mends for consideration the New York and Philadelphia plan of furnishing all text- 
books free, in the form of school-libraries. In the end it would cost the people less 
than half the present expense. 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Deputy Superintendent Swett assumed the duties of his office January, 1871, and 
submits the first annual report. It is his special duty to visit schools, to enforce the 
rules relating to teachers and pupils, and to examine into the classification and course 
of instruction. He has, also, the immediate supervision of the annual examination of 
the first grades of the grammar-schools. He is required, also, to make a written report 
on examinations to the committee on classification. He is to give special attention to 
methods of teaching in primary schools, in order to secure a uniform standard of fit- 
ness for promotion to the grammar-schools. In the absence of the superintendent le 
is to perform the official duties of that office; and at the close of the school year he is 
to make a full report in regard to the educational condition of the schools, with any 
suggestions in regard to the course of instruction and methods of teaching. 


THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 


Deputy Superintendent Swett, in his report closing with September, 1871, says: 

“'The new course of study was prepared previous to the annual examination. It 
was my positive conviction that the old course carried too much dead-weight, that it 
required more than could be thoroughly taught; and, hence, the new course omitted 
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many of the surplus things required in the old. In the new course, the work of the 
first grades is materially reduced. Physiology and philosophy have been stricken out 
of the course, not because they are not valuable studies, but because other studies are 
more important. The grammar-schools are not provided with apparatus, and no 
instruction whatever is preferable to the study of natural philosophy without experi- 
ments. * * % ka % % * % 

“The introduction of geometry into the lower grades of grammar-schools was an ex- 
periment, and after a costly trial of two years the almost unanimous verdict of teachers, 
parents, and children has pronounced it a failure. A somewhat complicated course of 
oral instruction in the old course has been left out altogether, because it had proved a 
wearisome failure. Provision is made for memorizing less of the text-books in geography 
and history, and oral grammar precludes the use of the text-book two years. In the 
primary grades the oral instruction has been greatly reduced and simplified, and in the 
lower grades there is more reading and less arithmetic. An opportunity is offered in 
the new course for teachers to cut loose from the pages of the text-books, and to exer- 
cise their own skill and judgment. It isto be hoped that they will improve it, for the 
slavish teaching of text-books has greatly enfeebled the mental habits of our school 
children. One of the most valuable and important features of the new course is the 
instruction in music.” 

The primary grades require four years before entering the grammar-schools, which, 
also, require four years before entering the high school. The high-school course is three 
years, making the entire public-school course eleven years. A pupil entering at six, 
with yearly promotion, would finish the full course at seventeen. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


“ The decision of the board during the past year,” says Mr. Swett, “to require all 
candidates for positions, whatever grade of certificate they hold, to pass an oral com- 
petitive examination for the purpose of ranking them according to merit, has not been 
wholly unproductive of good results. It has proved conclusively that some holders of 
State, city, and normal school certificates are very poorly qualified to teach. * * * 
Every uneducated and incompetent teacher elected to a position in the schools fills a 
place which might be occupied by a thoroughly trained and educated teachez, and thus 
the efficiency of the schools is lowered.” : ; 

Mr. Swett, in his report, calls special attention to the raising of the standard of pro- 

- motion and graduation; to cutting down the course of study and dropping some text- 
books, and to a higher standard. for teachers’ certificates. 


PUPILS AND THACHERS. 


In his statistical summary, which is brought down to September, 1871, the total 
number of pupils is 20,300, of which 5,008 belong to the grammar grades and 15,292 to 
the primary grades. There are 407 regular teachers, each having the care of a class 
employed in the department, which, witha total of 20,300 pupils, would give an average 
of 52 to each teacher. In addition to this there are 13 special teachers of German and 
French, 5 special teachers of music and drawing, 13 principals, who exercise a gencral 
supervision over the schools under their charge, but do not attend to any particular 
class, and 19 evening-school teachers; making a grand total of 457, receiving $31,351 14 
per month for salaries. 

JANITORS. 


There are 40 janitors employed, receiving as wages, in the aggregate, $2,228 per 
month. 
MUSIC. 


In his annual report for 1867, Superintendent Pelton says: 

“T believe I was among the first to propose and urge the introduction of music in the 
public schools of the city. I am still favorable to the maintenance of musical instruc- 
tion, and think there should not be less; but more instruction in our schools in this 
branch. Iam, however, of opinion that a somewhat different system of teaching should 
prevail. How much our schools have been benefited by the present annual expenditure 
of $3,600, or for the still larger previous annual expenses of music during the past six 
or eight years, is a matter of conjecture rather than of positive knowledge.” 

He calls the attention of the board of education to the subject. 

Deputy Superintendent Swett, in his report ending September, 1871, says: 

‘Phe introduction of the new course in music has been greatly aided by a visit from 
Professor L. W. Mason, superintendent of musical instruction in the primary schools of 
Boston, and author of the music books and charts, who came out here at his own 
expense, and devoted a month of untiring work in explaining his methods of instruction. 
His visit will long be remembered with pleasure by teachers and pupils. An enthusiast 
in music, he infused his own spirit into the schools. Under the old course of instruc- 
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tion, the three music-teachers were occupied almost exclusively in the grammar-schoolss 
the primary classes sang songs by rote, but received no specific instructien. The music- 
teachers now will have the general direction of the instruction in music, but the teacher 
of each class is held responsible for results.” 

He proceeds to quote from J. Baxter Upham, M. D., chairman of the committee on 
music of the public schools of the city of Boston, showing that music in its elementary 
and simpler forms can be taught as universally and as eifectually as reading, writing, 
geography, or arithmetic; and showing, also, how it may be done. 


DRAWING. 


As late as 1804~65 very littic attention was paid to drawing in the public schools ef 
the Statc, except in the city of San Francisco, where a regular drawing-teacher was 
employed. In defauit of othcr means, the State superintendent at that time strongly 
recommended black-board drawing, particularly in the primary departments. We 
quote from the last report of the deputy superintendent in regard to drawing: 

“In the new course of study fall provision is made for instruction in drawing in the 
first and second grades, to which grades the time of the two teachers of drawing is 
necessarily limited; one hour a week being given to each class. The defect of the 
new course is a failure to provide for drawing in the lower grammar and primary classes. 
A course in drawing ought to be devised corresponding to that in music, requiring the 
teachers in each grade to be responsible for certain specified instruction.” 

Mr. Swett then quotes from Mr. Barnard’s special report on scientific and industrial 
education in Europe, who, after reviewing their cducational systems, and stating what 
is being accomplished there in the way of instruction in drawing and kindred art 
studies, says: 

“The Government of the United States is the only civilized government of the world 
that has done practically nothing for the encouragement of art, either in its elementary 
or higher forms. The State and municipal governments have done, if possible, less. 
The contributions of the central government of France for the encouragement of art 
in a single year are greater than the amount appropriated, by the Government of this 
republic since its foundation.” 

In conclusion he says: 

“* Drawing should be taught in every grade of our public schools. 

“ The introduction of this branch of study into our public schools will do more than 
anything else to popularize art, and give the whole people a taste for art in its nobler. 
as well as simpler forms.” 

At the late Mechanics’ Institute Fair, the exhibition of a large number of drawings 
of the pupils of the public school department was a most pleasing feature of the fair. 
A large number received testimonials of merit, in the shape of medals and diplomas. 


* * % 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in the primary schools during the year ending 
August, 1871, was 15,292. The whole number of teachers regularly employed was 292. 
The average number of pupils to each teacher was 50. The condition of these schools 
is highly satisfactory. Since the early training of the youthful mind and heart has 
such a powerful influence in molding and shaping the future destiny of the young, 
the importance of primary education cannot be overestimated. It is in these schools 
that the first lessons of human life and the rules of social intercourse and morality are 
impressed upon the plastic mind. 

In a late report the city superintendecut says: 

“Jt gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the zeal and ability with which » 
most of our primary principals have discharged their duties. The quict order and 
thorough discipline of these schools, the excellent scholarship of the pupils, speak 
volumes of praise for the ability and success of these devoted teachers. Such teachers 
should be carefully cherished and supported.” 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS, 


The grammar-schools form the second grade in the system of public instruction. No 
school can be a grammar-school unless it has an average attendance of 125 pupils in the 
grammar grades. Superintendent Widber, in his last report, gives the number of 
grammar-schools as 18, with an average monthly cnrollment of 4,572, and an average 
daily attendance of 4,145. There are 108 teachers employed in the grammar-schools. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOLS. 


These schools are designed to afford facilities for acquiring the modern languages 
—moroe especially German and French—in connection with tho ordinary English 
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course. The object of the public-school system, its true policy and leading idea, is to 
meet all reasonable educational demands. In his annual report of 1867, Hon. John C. 
Pelton, the originator of the system in San Francisco, says: “‘A few years since a great 
number of our citizens, native as well as foreign, were compelled to patronize privato 
institutions, with their less perfect classification, and less thorough instruction, for the 
sake of the modern languages.” ‘To meet this demand he recommended the establish- 
ment of a cosmopolitan school. The system, though by no means unique, or confined 
to this city, is here perhaps better organized, and on a more liberal and comprehen- 
sive basis, than elsewhere, except in Cincinnati and St. Louis. The plan is European; 
Germany has multitudes of schools where the French and German are recognized as 
we recognize the German and French. The school meets a great want of the people, 
particularly in this cosmopolitan city. 

The Cosmopolitan School, from which those now existing have grown up, was 
organized in October, 1265. Ié numbered at first but 12 pupils; but in consequence of 
the liberal offer of the board of education, to instruct the children of the city gratis 
in the French and German languages, the system soon became very popular with the 
public, and the school rapidly increased, numbering 691 pupils at the close of three 
months. There are at present 61 classes, and about 3,600 boys and girls attending 
the cosmopolitan schools. The whole number of teachers employed in the schools 
ist 5. 
In his last annual report, Superintendent Denman urges the necessity of changing 
the present system of teaching French and German, so as to introduce the study of 
these languages in every school in the city where there is a sufficient number of pupils 
who desire it. The success and obvious benefit of these schools have led to the organ- 
ization of similar schools in Sacramento. 

In 1864, the board of education put in working condition a classical department in 
the boys’ high school. In 1865, they separated this department from the school, and 
formed a Latin school. But there was a strong prejudice among even the friends of 
the public schools against incurring the extra expense of maintaining a separate 
Latin school while there were large deficits called for at every session of the legisla- 
ture to meet the wants of a rapidly-increasing population. In 1868, at the suggestion 
of Superintendent Denman, it was again consolidated with the boys’ high school, with 
a yearly saving of $69 25 in the education of each pupil. 


EVENING SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


These schools were first organized in August, 1856, under the auspice es and super- 
vision of a number of our most efficient educators, who volunteered their scrvices until 
the board of education was assured of the importance and usefulness of evering-school 
instruction. They continued with varying success until 1868, when they received a 
fresh impulse, and were placed upon a vigorous and sure footing. Through the efforts 
of Hon. John Swett, they were mado free to adults; a graded system, corresponding to 
that of the day school, was established; architectural and mechanical drawing were in- 
troduced ; and the number of schools increased during the year from 3 to 22, with an 
attendance of 800 pupils. They are now among the most useful and prosperous of the 
public schools. The teachers gencrally have devoted themsclves to their difficult 
work with commendable zeal, and have discharged their duty with fidelity and success. 
During the past year, there has been a gratifying increase in the number and regu- 
larity of attendance. The number of teachers employed is 22. The highest number 
of pupils in attendance was 993; avcrage attcndance, 503. <A large majority of tho 
pupils are young men, from sixteen to thirty years of age, who evince an earnest desire 
to overcome the difficulties of their position, and to make up for the losses of youth.. 
The classes in commercial instruction recently organized have met with promising 
success, The instruction imparted is of a practical character, which will fit young 
men for the active duties of life. That sort of instruction which will educate the 
youth of our country in the different trades and professions by which their daily sup- 
port is to be obtained is greatly needed in our public schools. 


HIG SCHOOLS. 


The present system of high schools was inaugurated in 1856. After thoroughly test- 
ing the experiment for three years, and proving the usefulness and success of the 
school, the board of education, in 1858, established it upon a permanent basis, with a 
more complete and extended course of study. In 1864 the sexes were separated, and a 
girls’ high school was established. In 1867 this school was thoroughly reorganized, as 
a girls’ high and normal school, with a training department for preparing young ladies 
for the profession of teaching. It has now become one of the mosé important educa- 
tional institutions. The curriculum of study includes all tho practical branches 
taught in the higher seminaries for young ladies. Three years are required to complete 
the course, and another year for snch as desire to receive instruction in the theery of 
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teaching and the practical drill of the school-room. Many of the graduates of this 
school have achieved great success as teachers. The whole number of pupils enrolled 
in these schools during the year was 341; the average daily attendance was 319. 
While the attendance compares favorably with that of similar institutions in Eastern 
cities, yet the percentages show that very few of the large number of the juveniles 
who enter the public schools ever receive any instruction in these higher institutions 
of learning. 

The boys’ high school is justly regarded as a credit to the city. It has a good appa- 
ratus, and the pupils receive thorough instruction in mathematics, natural science, and 
the classics. 

Since the organization of the State university, the course of study in this schoci has 
been so changed as to adapt it to the curriculum of studies in the university. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In accordance with the reeommendation of Hon. John Sweit, in his biennial report 
for 1865, the school-library system provided by the school law of 1866 is now in suc- 
cessful operation. In order to insure parents and the public against the introduction 
of improper or objectionable works, the law provides that the State board of educa- 
tion shall recommend a suitable list of books from which to select libraries. This list 
embraces several hundred volumes of the most interesting works on education, history, 
travel, literature, arts, science, and children’s fairy tales and story-books. These 
libraries are quite as necessary in large cities as in country schools. While many 
children in the cities have access to books at home, there is a large class who are 
utterly destitute of any except such as are supplied in the Sunday-schools. 

“When it is admitted that the reading of the right books is an auxiliary means of 
educating the young not to be doubted or neglected, the necessity of a free schooi- 
library is admitted. And it is easy to prove that, as a measure of economy, the public 
library for the school would be cheaper than the private library for each. The man 
of moderate means might in this way secure for his children, by paying a small tax 
annually, the use of a better selected and far more Varied collection of books than 
manifold the sum thus paid would be for their exclusive use.” 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


“Phe foundation of all good schools,” says Hon. John Swett, in a late report, “is 
good government and subordination. As a general rule, the discipline maintained ta 
the public schools of the State is strict without being severe. Judicious severity is 
in the end the truest kindness. Utopian systems of government without punishment 
never yet existed, and never will, except in imagination. Fear of punishment isa 
law of nature. Many parents object to delegating to the teacher the parental right of 
inflicting punishment. Some even doubt their own right, and settle quietly down into 
a state of passive non-resistance to their turbulent progeny. Were human nature 
divested of its animal attributes and passions—could it exist in a purely spiritual 
state—this fine-spun transcendental philosophy of the law of love might hold true ; 
but, unfortunately, man’s animal nature too often controls his moral, and spurns the 
restraint of his intellectual faculties—passion sways reason, and impulserules principle.” 

Says Superintendent Denman, in his last report: ‘‘ Much of the disorder and punish- 
iment in our schools has been caused by the demoralization in consequence of the sen- 
sational and exaggerated attacks of a portion of the press of the city, which for a time 
greatly excited the community against the teacher’s right to use any force to compel 
obedience and submission to his authority. Through intimidation and public clamor, 
one of the sub-masters of our schools was sentenced, in an inferior court, to a long term 

.of imprisonment, for inflicting a just and merited punishment on a refractory pupil. 
An appeal was taken to a higher court, which led te a thorough and learned adjudica- 
tion of the rights and powers of the teacher to enforce obedience to his authority. The 
teacher was acquitted, and his legal right to inflict corporal punishment, to enforce 
submission to rightful authority, was fully affirmed by Judge Lake, in an able argument, 
which has resulted in great good to the school department, and to the community, in 
settling the right and power of teachers in governing their schools.” 

Says one of our best educators: “Teachers have a right to expect that parents will 
co-operate with them in enforcing school discipline in accordance with the dictates of 
common sense. The greatest lesson which the child has to learn in life is that of self- 
government, and if he cannot govern himself, the strong hand of power and punish- 
ment must be laid upon him to remind him of duty, and compel him to do it.” 

Mr. Denman adds: “ The alternative of expulsion from school is a dangerous expe- 
dient for society and the interests of wayward youth; and our police records and 
crowded industrial school show that we have already too large a number of this class 
of juvenile offenders for the present and future welfare and safety of community.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 
There are 44 school-buildings owned by the department, but the demands for tho 
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accommodation of 2,000 children call for 43 additional rooms, which are rented at a 
cost of $10,000 a year. The Lincoln school-building is one of the finest and largest 
public school-houses in the United States. Its cost, including furniture, was $100,000. 
It is designed exclusively for boys, and has an average daily attendance of 1,437 pupils. 
The Denman school-building may also be ranked among the first-class school-houses. 
Its cost was $78,000. It bears the name of the teacher who founded the school, in 1851, 
who was afterward city superintendent, and who is now principal of the school. It is 
designed exclusively for girls, and has an average daily attendance of 664 pupils. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


There has been much interest shown in the State on the question of securing the 
attendance of all children of school age, and the importance of obtaining this result 
seems to be very generally felt, and promises to result in action. 


SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, STOCKTON, SAN J OSE, AND OTHER CITIES. 


The reports of the city superintendents not being embodied in that of the State 
superintendent, and no published report of schools in these cities having been received 
by this Bureau, no special information relative to the schools therein can be given. 
General statistics will be found in the tables. 

The following account of the dedication of the Oakland high-school building is 
abstracted from the ‘California Teacher: ” 

“The new high-school building for the city of Oakland was dedicated on the 17th of 
September, with appropriate ceremonies. This building is the most beautiful public- 
school edifice in California, and is worthy of Oakland. The architects are Messrs. 
Wright and Sanders, of San Francisco. 

‘“The dedicatory exercises, which were both interesting and protracted, were opened 
with a few telling remarks from Rev. L. Hamilton, president of the Oakland city board 
of education. 

.“ Rev. Mr. Martin read the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, and offered a 
fervent and suitable prayer. 

“FF, MI, Campbell, esq., city superintendent of Oakland, presented a statement of the 
yearly progress of the Oakland schools, public and private, since 1863, with advice and 
exhortations to parents. 

“G. W. Armes, esq., (introduced by the president of the board as ‘one of the strong 
right arms of the department,’) read a very interesting paper, exhibiting the progress 
of the Oakland public-school department in the acquisition of school property and the 
erection of school-buildings, showing a rapidity ef progress extraordinary even for 
California. 

“Then followed the oration by Hon. John B. Felton. It is enough to say it was 
worthy of Mr. Felton and of the occasion. It was out of the beaten track, but sug- 
gestive and progressive, even to the verge of impracticability on some points. 

“General Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, was introduced, and his prac- 
tical, earnest, sensible manner made a very favorable impression upon the audience. 
Hoe wondered at the homogeneousness of our cosmopolitan population in California, 
and asked whether the political relations of the Pacific coast would be permanent. 
He then briefly combated the notion that the State had no right to provide for the 
higher education as well as the common branches, saying that if the value of the ordi- 
nary workman was increased 25 per cent. by an ordinary English education, there 
was 60 per cent. of gain in the higher departments of learning and labor. 

“State Superintendent O. P. Fitzgerald was called for, and said that he would answer 
the question propounded by General Eaton: ‘Would the present political relations of 
the Pacific coast be permanent?’ Yes, the stars and stripes will float over ovr mount- 
ains and valleys as’ long as the stars shall shine in the heavens! He claimed that the 
University of California was more intimately correlated to the common schools than 
any other in the country, there being no break in the chain of free public-school tuition, 
from the tenth grade of the primary school to graduation from the college of letters 
in the university. He said that the multiplication of new school-houses was the 
marked feature of our public-school operations for the past two years; that these pub- 
lic school-houses dotting the State were the citadels of our liberties, and a better sate- 
guard against all our foes than a continuous line of fortifications, black with artillery 
and bristling with bayonets. He had been in every public school-house of special note 
in the State, and this was the most beautiful of them all. 

“Hon. Edward Tompkins, being called for by the audience, made a mosi felicitous 
speech. Mr. E. K. Sill read an exquisite poem, which he had written for the occasion, on 
the visions the children see from ‘the school-house windows.’ 

“There was on exhibition a collection of drawings by the pupils of the scheol. 
Of 36 prizes for drawing, given by the recent Mechanics’ Institute in San Francisco, 1 
were taken by the pupils of this school. 

“To Professor J. B. McChesney, the principal of the school, is due great credit for its 
efficiency.” 
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{From ihe fourth annual report of the secretary of the board of education, Hon. B. G. Northrup, being 
the twenty-sixth from the Department, and the second report of the workings of the free-school sys- 
tem of the State, made June, 1871, for the school year ending August 31, 1870.] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Mimmmber of towns in the Stace ees. -- os eee etree 164 
Wamber which have made reltpietee.= .-.. -- 2 2262 ee 164 
Number of school districts im tle State.......- 2525.0 eee ee eee 1,555 
Number of common or Mable schools... .. ..1- 2. ae ee eee eee 1, 644 
Number of departments in public schools......---..---- =e - oe 2,248 
Number of children between four amd sixtecn years of age, January, 

le? WAR eps oc os 555 000i ee eer CO SAE ono ocg Gone 128, 468 
Increase for the year.......- mE se os 46 3, O61 
Average number in each district between four and sixteen years of 

OMe, SAMUI ECLL. .-o--. ees ceee ec cee eneeeemeeniote Jeists ono eemeneret 83 
Average length of winter schools, in days ..2-seeeeeme sacs -0. oes 91, 81 
Average lengtlof summer schools, in dayS....ceeee 4---)-25--- soos e 76. 70 
Average length of public schools for the year .....-...°7 777" .-.-.«.5; 8 mos. 84 days 
Fig reece MOOG VOAT. .. <2 cers clos ree es © 00 cn ea oe eereneee ener amas 62 days 
Whole number of scholars registered in the year. ........-.---...--. ¢ 110, 640 
Number registered who were over sixteen years of age......-........ 3, 324 
Number in other schools than public schools. .... Sp cmuee Ges tee eeceee 9, 304 
Number between four and sixteen years of age in no school.........- 11, 887 
Weerensotor The yeOr.... ccc. oMere aes ace eee er 1,589 
Miroernumber in schools of all kinds |... ..<.222-25.5-. eee 119, 944 
Increase for the year ........- mae ME do yerseh once 5, 048 
Percentage of children in schools of all kinds.............-.-..-.-.5- 95. 64 
PWerCase fOr The VOar soci oot eee oe cere = eee ae eee 3. 04 
Number of teachers in winter, males, 702; females, 1,670; total....... 2, 3/2 
Number of teachers in summer, males, 185; females, 2,141; total. .... 2, 326 
Number of teachers continued in the same school.....-............0.- 1, 407 
Number of teachers who never taught before ..................-.....- 607 
Average wages of male teachers, including board...........----..-.. $63 10 
Average wages per month of female teachers, including board........ $31 29 
Number of schools of more than two departments .......-....--.--.. 105 
mrmsole punber of prasied schools... 2. ~ 1... ees see ate te eee 217 
Number of new school-houses erected in the year .--....-.....-.....-. AD . 
Number of school-houses reported in “ good” condition............-.. 905 
Number of school-houses reported in “fair” condition.....--..-...... 479 
Number of school-houses reported in “ bad” condition ...........-.-.- 270 
Capivalket dhe school fund. ..... 5-2. .0..c.42-5-0. 45 - $2, 043, 375 62 
Revenue of school fund distributed February 28, 1871......-.-......- 128, 468 00 
Dividend per childjiromechoo) fund, 1671s... es eee 1 00 
Wapitaliot town deposit 100d. 6. .26.0. e508. ses see ee ee 763, 661 83 
Revenue of town deposit fund reporsed.- 2. 2.452022 eee eee 45, 650 19 
arcome Of local funds for schools-22.-2,.-.-4 ee eee 7,920 77 
Amount raised for schools by town tax .......- WE. 0, canes ee = 0 568, 387 50 
imerease for the year ...2.. ...-+. so. OMe os. ee. ee 153, 069 24 
Amount raised for school purposes by district tax......----.-..------ 498, 846 09 
Puctredse for the year ......+. scene .-2-22-6 eo eee eee 7,425 48 
Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools.........-.....- 11,907 73 
Amount received for schools from other sources.............--------- 229, 895 07 
Total amount received for public schools from all seurces...........-- 1, 484, 016 35 
Wipe opetOmtlhe Year ...0 0+. +... .ce0ncaccs sa cele cc amtere eer 214, 863 52 
Minemupaor each child enumerated....:.2:2.2.2255 .2 2s 7 eee 11 83 
Mic bedsemor tile VCAT .... 2... +. Scene oceee ceccs- Sere. + ee 1 60 
Auiounmexpended for teachers’ muages .........2..2..- ..2 eee 785, 680 04 
INCreaSGM@m tne VEaT .. 2. 2. on 05d oe ec cece see One oe 90,140 79 
Total amoemmt expended for public schools......2..-....: gees. 1b 2ieewe7G 
TRCreasOMOrmmie Ver. 265 Pk ooo ee cen ween ain icce+ +. ~ > SMe « < 342, 560 75 


Throughout the State there is a growing appreciation of the benefits of education, 
and corresponding efforts to support the public schools and increase their efficiency. 
The whole number of registered scholars is 5,327 more than the previous year. The 
average school year has advanced tocight months and eight and a half days; making it, 
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with one exception, longer than the school year of any other State; and the average 
pay of teachers, although still too small, has increased. The total amount expended 
for public schools is $342,560 more than in any former year. 

The number of children in the State between four and sixteen years of age who 
attend no school is 11,887. But if from these be deducted those children between four 
and six years of age who are considered by judicious parents too young to attend 
school, and those who, from fourteen to sixteen, are withdrawn to be put to useful labor, 
the number deprived of school privileges will be greatly reduced. Stil], there are too 
many growing up in ignorance. To prevent this evil in some measure, an act was 
passed forbidding manufacturers employing minors under fourteen years of age who 
had not attended some public or private school for at least three months in each year, 
and an agent was appointed by the board of education to see that the act was enforced 
and these children were placedin school. He met with the hearty co-operation of man- 
ufacturers and employés, and his chief difficulty was the inefficiency of school accom- 
modations in some instances, and in others the reluctance of parents to send children 
discharged from the factories to.school. The only remedy to this last evil seems to be 
some sort of compulsory legislation, and the attention of Connecticut, like that of most 
other States in the Union, is at present directed to the question how far compulsory 
legislation in educational matters should be carried. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


From the increase in the whole nuinber of scholars registered during the first term : 
-of free schools, it is proved that about 10,000 children were debarred of school privi- 
leges by the old-rate bill. Nothing more is needed to show its inefficiency ; while under - 
the free-school system, which has been in force since 1868, the attendance has been 
largely increased, truancy and irregularity have been lessened, a higher standard of 
education has been attained, and better school-houses have been erected. 

The advantages of this system are now acknowledged by all classes of people, and it 
is advocated by both political parties. 


THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund is relatively diminishing, and the burden of school taxation is very 
unequally distributed; for, though a small local tax maintains the best educational in- 
stitutions in the large citigs, a heavy tax barely supports the most ordinary schools in 
the rural districts. 

This can only be remedied by increasing the school fund, and it is suggested that a 
light State tax be levied for the purpose. In this way the large cities, as centers of 
wealth, would aid the rural districts, and in turn would themselves be profited, since 
the rural districts supply the cities with men, and the better educated the better 
citizens. 

It is deemed advisable, however, that local taxation should still form the main sup- 
port of the schools, as it favors economy of expenditure and invites the general interest 
and co-opcration of parents and tax-payers. 


SCHOOLS AND GROWTH. 


The new census demonstrates that graded schools and growth stand related as : 
cause and effect. This is peculiarly trne of Connecticut, both from the fact that its . 
dense population depends mainly on skilled industry for subsistence, and because an. 
important part of the population of its large towns is formed by immigration from 
New York city, which is attracted to those places that offer the best educational advan- 
tages, and hence the most intelligent society. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


There are in the State 128,468 children between the ages of four and sixteen; 1,644 
public schools, with 2,372 teachers and 119,944 scholars. The average percenvoge of 
attendance has decreased this year 2.03 for the winter, and 1.26 for summer. This de- 
crease is due to the large number of children who return to the factories after attend- 
ing school for the time required by law, and is much less than was auticipated, as 
many of the factory children continue in the school. 

The whole number of graded schoolsis 217 ; the number of new school-houses 45, the 
same as last year. The number of school-houses in good condition is 905; in fair con- 
dition, 479; while 270 are reported in bad condition. 

The capital of school fund is $2,043,375 62; income of local fund, $7,920 77 ; amount 
raised by town tax, $568,387 50; amount raised by district tax, $498,246 09; amount 
of voluntary contributions, $11,907 73. Total from all sources, $1,434,016 85. Amount 
for cach child, $11 88. 


1CE 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Additional cvening schools have been opened in various towns, and the attendance 
and improvemeut are cneouraging. Six of these schools, opened in the following locaii- 
ties, New London, Hartford, New Haven, Birmingham, and Bristol, had an average 
length of session of fifteen weeks; average number of scholars during session, 593, 
and average nightly attendance, 352. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The State institutes have increased in number, attendance, and interest during the 
year; and twenty local institutes, limited to individual towns, have been held. The 
Teachers’ Association, held in New Haven, was attended by 800 teachers. 


CONNECTICUT SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN HOME. 


This institution has 51 children. They have regular school instruction, and their 
improvement in the branches taught is commendable. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This school is in full and successful operation. It will accommodate 70 inmates, and 
has at present 48. Three hours a day are devoted to school, where instruction is given 
in elementary branches. On the Sabbath, Bible lessons are given. 


STATE REYORM SCHOOL, MERIDEN. 


In this school six and a half hours a day are devoted to work, and four and a 
half to study. During the past year $15,000 have been earned by its inmates, less 
than 300 boys. Kindness and moral suasion are the main reliance in the management 
of the boys. These motives, united with firmness and authority, and when necessity 
demands enforcement of govcrnment, by still sterner sanctions, secure good order, 
severity seldom being requisite. Corporal punishment is the last resort. The remark- 
able health of the boys attests the sound hygienic regulations of the school. The per 
cent. of average attendance is probably above that of any other school in the State. 
The boys are kept busy, and the habits of industry here formed are invaluable to this 
elass of boys, as they learn lessons here taught nowhere else. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The annual appropriation for the normal school is $7,500. In 1869 it was reorganized, 
after two years’ suspension. Its expenses for the last year amount to $9,416 49. The 
whole number of pupils is 148; of which 18 are gentlemcn, and 130 ladies. Theaverage 
age of pupils is twenty years and two months. They largely represent the industrial 
classes, auld among them are those who have been engaged in teaching, and who, after 
profiting a few months by the normal drill, will teach again. The school is accom- 
plishing good results, but needs larger annual appropriations. 

In connection with the exercises at the close of the spring term of the normal school, 
a pleasant incident occurred. With wise liberality, the friends of education in the 
State, as a mark of their appreciation of the eminent services of Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
presented him with a purse of $1,300, to cnable him to make a summer trip to Europe. 
This example secms well worthy of imitation by other States. 


OTHER FREE OR PARTIALLY FREE SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the public schools there are other free schools, supported either by 
individual liberality or by the income of invested funds. Examples of the former are 
day and evening schools maintained by Messrs. Cheny Brothers, of Manchester, at an 
annual expense of $3,400; and of the latter are Bacon Academy, at Colchester, with a 
fund of $25,000, free to the inhabitants of Colchester; Norwich Frec Academy, with a 
fund of $90,000, and the Hopkins Grammar School, at New Haven, founded by the 
bequest of Governor Edward Hopkins, and which is justly considered as in the front 
rank of the classical academies of New England. 

The Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, at its last term graduated nine, two 
of them young ladies. This is a flourishing institution, and, in the anticipation of 
building a new hall for its accommodation, is endeavoring to raise the sum of $100,000 
as an cndowment fund. 
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THE HOPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF HARTFORD. 


This school has been united with the free high school, which is now the best high 
school in Connecticut. A similar union of the Guilford Academy and High School is 
contemplated, and such unions would be found advantageous in many towns, where 
the fund of an academy joined with the appropriation for the high school would sus- 
tain a high school of the first order. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 


The report of the board of visitors gives evidence of the continued prosperity of 
this admirable institution. New professorships have been added during the past 
year, and the salaries of old professors increased. Gifts of models, diagrams, appara- 
tus, books, and especially of the valuable collection of working drawings belonging to 
the Novelty Iron Works of New York, have furnished increased facilities to the school. 

The forty free scholarships given by the State are all taken up, and the large attend- 
ane 4 ager students furnishes ample proof of the growth and increasing repute of 

e school. 


COLLEGES. 


Munificent donations, amounting to nearly $3,000,000, have been made to the colleges 
‘during the past ten years. Professor Dana estimates that Yale College needs, in order 
to maintain its high position, additional funds and endowments to the value of 
$785,000. This statement, with some modifications, applies to all the colleges. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


An important change in the composition of the Corporation of Yale College has been 
inaugurated by the action of the legislature, in authorizing the substitution of mem- 
bers chosen by the Alumni, in place of the six senior State senators who have hitherto 
been “ex officio” members of the college corporation. 

The Alumni of Yale College are making vigorous attempts to raise, for the general 
purposes of the University, a fund of $500,000, to be called the “ Woolsey Fund,” in 
honor of President Woolsey, who at the last commencement resigned the presidency 
of the college, after having held it for twenty-five years. Everything connected with 
Yale College indicates renewed vigor, and of this, as of the other colleges of the State, 
it may be said that their efforts and sympathies are heartily given to the advancement 
of cominon schools as well as of higher education. 

The retirement of President Woolsey from the presidency of Yale College, and the 
inauguration of President Porter, was an occasion of great interest, not only to the 
friends of the college but to all interested in higher education. 


ADDRESSES OF THE RETIRING AND INCOMING PRESIDENTS. 


The formal yielding up of his official position by President Woolsey took place Octo- 
ber 11, when, at the inauguration ceremonies which were held in the Center Church, 
New Haven, he publicly committed, ‘according to a formality of ancient date,” the 
charter and seal of the college to the custody of the newly-elected president, Noah Por- 
ter, L.L. D., for so many years professor of mental and moral philosophy in the same 
college. President Woolsey said: 

“Tam happy that I can give thanks to God for His blessing upon this college, and 
upon the administration of its affairs during the last quarter of a century. Never 
were its prospects and hopes brighter than at this present moment, and I rejoice that 
I can commit the office, which I now formally resign, into the hands of one who is 
perfectly well acquainted with the affairs of the college; who has been tested by an 
official connection with it of twenty-five years; who has honored it by his writings ; 
who commands, as I believe, the respect and confidence of all—of the public, the trns- 
tees, the graduates, and the. faculties. 

“To you, sir, according to a formality of ancient date, I commit this charter and 
this seal; a charter which, in its simplicity and liberality, has long provided an enlight- 
ened and efficient government over the institution, and which, as I hope and _ believe, 
by the recent change in one of its provisions, will more effectually pledge the 4,500 
living graduates to active measures for its prosperity; and a seal, which has been affi xed 
with rare moderation to questionable degrees, and which, I augur, will be the certifi- 
cate of true scholarship, as well as of high scientific and literary reputation, liereatter.” 

President Woolsey then reverted to the history of the college during his presidency, 
and, in view of the coming change in the constitution of the Corporation, he expressed 
the opinion that the prosperity of the college had been largely dependent upon the 
harmony that had always existed between the members of the Faculty and the Corpo- 
ration; stating that, “with scarcely an exception, no law has becn passed, no officer 
appointed, unless after a full consultation and exchange of views between the boards 
ot control and of instruction. And hence, if there are defects in our system, the fac- 
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ulties are, as they ought to be, mainly responsible; if an inefficient or unfaithful officer 
comes into a chair of instruction, the Faculties, who know him best, and not the Corpo- 
ration, are to bear whatever censure is justly due. I hope that this may always con- 

1 9 
tinue. , . . r , 

“ And growing out of this wise liberty conceded to the officers there is another favor- 
able point in the position of the college officers—that, while the general tradition of 
what a college ought to be is tolerably fixed, changes have constantly taken place with 
the enlargement of the corps of instruction, with, the raising of the standard of schol- 
arship, and with the demand for a higher education in the country. The best thing 
about the changes is, that they have been made in all quietness, without flourish of 
truinpets, each atits time, and not all at once; dictated by the desire of scientific and 
literary improvement, and not by that of adding to the eclat of the institution. Thus, 
in the academic department, the senior year is worth vastly more to the students than 
it was twenty-five years ago; the methods of instruction have been greatly improved ; 
several of the modern languages have been introduced; the system of examinations 
is on a wholly new basis: the students are classified aecording to their attainments; 
and optional studies are allowed, without at all overthrowing the old curriculum. So, 
also, in the scientific school the requisitions for entrance have been made more severe, 
at the risk of deterring many candidates, and the means of instruction have been 
increased by the self-denial and zeal of the professors, until the school in its sphere 
takes the highest rank in the judgment of the whole country. And, to mention but 
one other mark of progress, the recent enlargement of the course for graduates in phil- 
ology and science, brought about by the professors themselves, is a most hopeful indi- 
cation of the future usefulness and influence of the university. So may it ever be; 
may the spirit of true science, ever ready to diffuse itself, and acting on a well con- 
ceived plan, be more and more the spirit of Yale College, emanating from the teaching 
faculties and encouraged by the corporation. 

* # * * * * wn 

“T have always felt that the details of my office were my duty and my burden, but 
the teaching of willing students, and the pursuit of some science with them, ny duty 
and my joy ; so that, if the office were to run along in the rut of details and official acts 
and consultations only, I, for one, would not think it worth taking. The president of 
a college ought, in some department of study, to impress himself on his students as a 
man of learning and of thought; he ought to be near them in the influences of the 
lecture-room, and to be one of themselves; his character ought to be so within the 
reach of their eyes that they can confide in him and respect him, if he is worthy of 
having such sentiments entertained toward hin. 

* * * * s * * % 

‘“‘ And there is another thing, which I hope will always be present here, with the con- 
sideration of which I will close this brief address: I hope that as long as the college 
lasts it will be the abode of religion; of teachers who believe in Christ and lead a 
religious life, and of scholars who feel that a noble character is something infinitely 
more precious than learning. 

*% * * * * * 

“He who feels himself called to be a teacher, who has the spirit of service to God 
and man in this syhere, has the foundation on which all healthy experiments may be 
built. He, by his trials—even when they fail—will ever be qualifying himself for 
something better, in the way of imparting knowledge and establishing principles, than 
he has as yet attained to. And especially he will be anxious not to leave untried all 
right experiments to promote an honorable and truly Christian character in the 
institution where his lot is cast. 

“ And now I close this my last official act with the prayer to God that this may ever be 
a Christian college, in the highest and best sense. May its graduates go forth to bless 
the world as men of principle, and as they advance in life may they ever retain a just 
and fond affection for their Alma Afater. May its guardians, under the amendments of 
the charter, have that unity and devotion to the interests of the departments which 
will be a sure pledge of successful councils. May its Faculties keep in the van of their 
sciences, teach with a loving spirit, and feel that life is more and higher than learning. 
May its students be manly, truthful, honorable—able by their strength of principle 
to resist the debasing influences that are abroad in the land; may they, in short, 
be true Christian gentlemen.” 

President Woolsey then formally exchanged seats with President Porter, and the 
ceremony of his own resignation, and of the induction of his successor, was complete ; 
anew king reigned. ; 

Much feeling was manifested toward the retiring president, and the high estimation 
in which he was held by the andience, composed of all the under-graduates and a very 
large assembly of the Aluinni, was shown at every opportunity. 

A congratulatory address to the new president was delivered in Latin by Professor 
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Thomas A. Thatcher, for so many years his colleague. A short address in English was 
spoken by H. M. Sanders, on the part of the senior class. 

After a chorus by the college choir, “ Domine Salvum fac Presidem Nostrum,” came 
the inaugural address of the new president, which was avery exhaustive and able 
treatment of his theme, “ The Higher Education of the Country.” The active discus- 
sion concerning the utility of university education he welcomed as an evidence of inter- 
est, and one full of encouragement to all friends of good learning. “ Were the higher 
education esteemed of less value,it would not awaken so warm and passicnate an 
interest. 

* * * * % * * 

“The breeze of public interest and public criticism which is now blowing so freshly 

through the halls of ancient learning can only bring health and vigor. 
* * * % * 


“Tt were traitorous to abandon positions, the defense of which may be of untold 
consequence tofuture generations, because of the confident assertions and the plausi- 
ble arguments of the innovator and the sciolist. Whatever is good in the old systems 
will not only endure the scrutiny of argument and abide the test of experiment, but, 
as we believe, will justify itself to the best judgment of the men who form public 
opinion. 

MC ist. Higher Education should be conversant with the Past. An education which 
despises the past is necessarily limited and narrow. It is judged and condemned 
already by the ignorance and effrontery of its pretensions. 

“This knowledge of the past comprises that of the history of decds, of ideas, of 
language; which last is, in itself, a record of human civilization. 

ae * ca % * * cas 

“This study of what man has beenand attempted in the past is fully asimportant for educa- 
tion as is the mastery of what he has learned. To assert, as many do, and to imply, as 
more would ignorantly infer, that the past can teach us nothing, except the positive 
truths and products which survive it, is to overlook the most important functions of edu- 
cation and knowledge—its office in stimulating thought and awakening activity, its 
capacity to enlarge the mind by comparative judgment and to enrich it with perma- 
nent principles. 

* * * * * * 

“Institutions of higher education should be seats of learning, in.the special sense of 
the phrase. They must be such, in order that the education may be the highest and 

SS * * * * * * * 

‘“‘As long as the teachers of the higher seminaries are only a step in advance of any 
of their pupils, the culture of the country must be greatly deficient. 

* * * * * h * 


“The mellowing and refining results of converse with the past must be secn in his wise 
thoughtfulness, his exact knowledge, his cautious positiveness, and his candid spirit. 
While we concede that our universities and colleges are not primarily designed to be 
academies for learned acquisition and research, yet they must be such in fact, in order 
that they may be schools of the highest culture. 

* co 2 


* # * * * 


“Tt is also essential for the general culture of the country that our colleges should 
be seats of iearning. The attention of not afew thoughtful men among us has been 
directed to the danger, that, in the rush after material wealth, the madness for political 
supremacy, and the glare of superficial culture, the higher learning and more consuin- 
mate culture should either fail to be attained, or fail to be honored among us; or, that 
these should be so far the exclusive possessions of the few as to have little practical 
influence over the men who control our affairs—as, the editors, the men of the profes- 
sions, the leading merchants and manufacturers—and even over the educators of the 
country. Indeed, it has become a doctrine with not a few that there is a natural 
antagonism between culture and practical success; that exact learning and refined 
tastes are incompatible with success in the conduct of affairs. This doctrine has been 
converted into the heresy that in a republic, which, in theory, is controlled by principles 
and insight, special reliance on either is a disqualification for public trusts. More 
marvelous still, in a community which rests on popular education, the doctrine 1s 
studiously propagated that the higher learning is antagonistic to the lower. 

‘We have no time to show that no ignorance can be more stupid, and no heresy 
more malignant and destructive, than this. The lessons of history, both the earlier 
and the more recent, are distinct and vivid, that in a republic like ours, wealthy, proud, 
and self-confident, there can be neither permanence nor dignity if the best knowledge 
and the highest culture of the world do not intluence its population aid its institutions. 
It becomes a serious question, then, how the learning and culture of the country can 
be more successfully provided for and made accessible. 

* * xe % * * * 
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‘“ Learning and culture never thrive so well as when prosecuted by a society of men 
who can stimulate and aid one another by their diverse aptitudes, and tastes, and 
acquisitions. 

* * “ * * * * 

“The duty of imparting does not interfere with activity in learning. It imparts a 
present and pressing interest to research. It gives clearness and method and fixeduess 
to what is learned. ss 

Fd * *% % * * * 

“On the other hand, the duties of teaching need not interfere with the time and in- 
terest which study requires. a * Let the college be so well endowed as to 
allow its younger teachers sufficient time for study, while it imposes on them special 
duties of discipline, and teaching. As age advances, and the attainments are more con- 
spicuous, let the duties of instruction De lightened. If graduate classes are formed 
and university work is undertaken, let this work be assigned to the older and more 
eminent. 

* * * * # Sd * 

“The plan which has been developed in Yale College of attaching university schools 
or classes to the under-graduate curricultm, and of encouraging college professors to 
enter upon higher teaching, is eminently fitted to make them learned men, and, at the 
same time, efficient and successful instructors. It cannot but contribute to the learn- 
ing and culture of the country by arousing the desire for research and culture among 
the students. 

* * we * % % * 

“From the relation of the higher education to the past, we pass to its concern with 
be present, and observe that this education should never be so devoted to the gen- 

rations which are gone as to forget the gencration which is now thinking “and 
neue The learning which it acquires it does not acquire for the gr: utification of a 
few erudite students, or the satisfaction of a few curious critics, but for the service 
of the present age. While a college cannot teach except it also learns from the 
past, it cannot teach unless it understands and sympathizes with tbe generation 
which it attempts to instruct. While it is true that certain truths and principles 
are the same for all thé generations, it is also true that every age has its own 
methods of conceiving and applying them, its own difficulties in accepting what 
is true and in refuting what is false, its own forms of scientific inquiry, its own 
forms of literary expression. This is eminently true of our own conntry in these our 
own times. Its intellectual activity is unlike that of any other country, or that of any 
other period. I'rom the phases of scientific and of popular activity with which the 
whole country is moved, from time to time, the higher institutions may not estrange 
theniselves, in their de votion to the routine of academic instruction or the prosecution 
of learned researches. 

% * * * * * * 

“They do well also to remember, that, though learned, they have no monopoly of 
learning; though scientific, they do not necessarily lead or even follow, the science of 
their time; though devoted to literary criticism and research, there is a busy world of 
historians and poets and essayists, whose energetic activity 1s moving forward or 
backward, upward or downward, the thought, the diction, and the principles of a pro- 
gressive veneration. 

* * * “ % * *¥ 

“Unless the teacher is alive to the thinking of the present, he cannot prepare his 
pupils fully to meet it—to accept whatever is true and good, and to reject whatever is 
erroneous and evil. Moreover, if he is ignorant of the “present, his pupils cannot be, 
even while they sit nuder his teachings. T hey come into his class-room fresh from the 

exuberant life of a new geueration. Ne may ignore or despise it; they do not. They 
sympathize with its knowledee and its ignorance; they share in its wisdom and its 
folly. If he understands and cares for neither, he is so far unfitted to counsel and 
guide them. If, however, they believe that he understands the great world withont 
the college, as well as the little world within, they will listen to his instructions with 
respect. 
*% % % * * * % 

“President Woolsey has been none the less efficient as an instructor because he has 
brought his reading and his thought to bear npon questions of social morals and pre- 
sent international complications. There is special need at the present moment that the 
student should sympathize with the preseut generation, becanse be is so generally re- 
proached with being ont of sympathy with it, and because it so pre ssingly needs all the 
energy and skill which eultnre and learning can apply to elevate and correctit. Ifthe 
professors of our higher institutions sometimes cease to sympathize with present move- 
nlents, itis never tfc of their pupils. For this very reason there is so much the greater 
need that their teachers should also understand these movements, that they may pre- 
pare their pupils to meet them—if in the direction of the truth, that they shonld wei- 
come them; if of error, that they should know why to reject them. The standing re- 
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proach against university life, that it tends to withdraw its pupils from the thought 
and activity of their times, is, however, refuted by the history of universities in every 
generation, fram the days when Luther reflected in his own struggling heart the 
thoughts and feelings which were moving the meu of his times, down to the present 
moment when the speculations of Mill and of Buckle have penetrated into the common- 
rooms of Oxford, and agitated the colleges where Weslcy and Whitefield, Pusey and 
Newman, Arnold and Whately, half anticipated and half created the revolutions of 
popular thought and feeling with which their names are connected, . 
* * fe 

“The higher education, in mastering the past and sympathizing with the present, 
will wisely forecast and direct the future. The men whoin it trains are men of the 
future, and toa large extent have the future of the country in their hands. Hence 
the relations,of this education to the future take up into themselves and control its 
relations to the present and the past. 

#& % % cd * * 

‘The higher education should aim at intellectual culture and training, rather than 
at the acquisition of knowledge, and it should respect remote rather than immediate 
results. 

Ed * *% * < * % 

“That education is conceived in the wisest spirit, and is in the best sense the most 
liberal, which values permanent intellectual power and culture above any accumulation 
of facts, any knowledge of words or phrases, or any dexterity in action or in specch. 

*® * * * * 


“Knowledge, in the best sense, is more than the accumulation of facts, whatever 
these may be, whether words, events, paradigms, or dates. Facts, as such, do not 
constitute knowledge, but only facts as held in a method and related to principles and 
Jaws. % *% * * ¥ % * 

‘“‘ Moreover, in all the stages of education, many of the tasks are purely preparative 
and disciplinary. The most earnest stickler for knowledge made easy and seltf-propel- 
ling must confess that in childhood alphabets and paradigms’ and derivations and 
syntactical rules must be painfully learned before they can be understood and applied. 

* * *% cd % % 3 


“The truth cannot be set aside, nor denied, that in the elementary stages of every 
branch of knowledge, from the mastery of the alphabet upward, intellectual labor 
must be enforced largely for the sake of its remote results, aud these results often ap- 
pear only as enhanced skill or capacity. 

* * % * * * 

‘¢We cannot accept the doctrine that all stndies are equally disciplinary in their in- 
fluence and effect, or that a selection of the most quickening and uscful cannot be 
made by teachers better than by pupils. ic - In accordance with these 
views, we have opened two schools for undergraduate students, the one of which is 
prevailingly scientific, and looking more to modern and active life, and the other is 
especially classical, historical, and speculative. 

% * * * * * % 

“ Both are conceived and conducted after substantially the same theory, that severe 
and enforced attention and patient labor open the way to intellectual power and 
thorough acquisition. Over the gateway of neither is written, ‘Turn in hither, O ye 
simple ones, who believe in a short and easy road to mental power.’ 

%*% * * % % *% % 

“ Instead of providing university studies for undergraduate students, we desire to 
make our undergraduate departments preparatory for university classes and schools. 
These undergraduate departments are two—the old elassieal college, the Yale College, 
which is known as the germ of all these offshoots, and the Sheffield School, with its 
modern and scientific curriculum of three years. These are feeders to the University 
proper. This consists of the professional sehools for theology, law, and medicine, and 
what answers to the department of philosophy in a German university, making the 
analogy between our university and theirs almost complete. The philosophical depart- 
ment, so far as organized, includes the classes and courses of study for graduate stu- 
dents in the scientific school—as the schools of enginecring and chemistry, a school of 
philology fully organized, a school of mathematics and physics, and a partially organ- 
ized sehool in which history, and English literature, and politics are taught, which 
it is hoped may be organized as a sehool of the moral and political sciences. ‘To these 
should be added, as not least signifieant, the school of fine arts. This is onr scheme 
of an organized university, which presupposes undergraduate instruction and discip- 
line, and superadds to it additional study and reading in regular classes, under able 
instructors. It is no more than just to say that these arrangements have been re- 
sponded to by the attendance of as many students as our most sanguine hopes could 
have contemplated. This scheme of classes looking toward a university degree is 
capable of indefinite expansion aecording to the demands of seicnee and letters, and 
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the resources of the university in money and men, and the appliances of books and 

collections. It invites to the founding of university professorships—of which more 

than one is fully endowed and most ably filed—the incumbents of which may not only 

lend honor to the institution in their appropriate spheres, but may give valuable in- 

struction and incitements to undergraduate pupils. . F 
x * * * n 

“The most efficient of all moral influences in a college are those which proceed 
from the personal characters of the instructors. 

* * # z # * * # 

‘Our honored and beloved president, who for forty years has done so much for the 
scholarship of Yale College, has done most of all for it by the impression of his pas- 
sionate devotion to truth, his indignant scorn of meanness, and his simple love of 
goodness. 

% * # # # * ¥ 

“The more Christian a college or university is, other things being equal, the more 
perfect and harmonious will be its culture, the more philosophical and free its science, 
the more exact and profound its erudition, the richer and more varied its literature. 
We should be treacherous to our faith did we not believe this, and act accordingly. 
We rejoice that this is still the judgment of so many who influence public opinion. 

ky # * # * 


“The more Christian a university becomes, the less sectarian will be its spirit and 
influence. 
# * & * % e * 

“We have no favors for our faith to ask of science, and no patronage to solicit from 
erudition. On the other hand, we have no fears from either. 

x x * % * * # 

“In the light of our past history and what are to be the pressing demands of this 
country, we assert the opinion that Yale College must and will be forever maintained 
as a Christian university. 

# * « * * * 

“Again, the higher education of the country depends upon and sympathizes with 
the lower. The colleges and universities presuppose preparatory schools that fit men 
for their curriculum. 

* * * * e * * 

“Tt is also true that the college is affected by the general civilization of the commu- 
nity, the manners and spirit of the people, and their practical estimates of intelligence 
and morality. Upon all these the higher education reacts most powerfully, as it ele- 
vates the aims, enlarges the conceptions, and refines and brightens the life of the 
people. Especially is its influence direct and efficient upon its teachings of every grade. 
Many of these it trains not only for the classical seminaries, but for the numerous 
public schools of the larger towns. The timeis not very distant when courses of study 
will be arranged and classes will be organized, in connection with this university, with 
the express object of giving special instruction and training to teachers. It should 
never fail to sympathize with every movement to advance tlte educational interests of 
the whole community. 

“Tn the views expressed concerning the higher education, you will have recognized an 
exposition of the theory which directs the organization and administration of Yale 
College in all its departments. You will see, first of all, that we have a theorv. We 
are not the blind followers of tradition or custom, but have a definite system which 
we intelligently hold. It is true this theory has in some sense taken form under the 
shaping and progressive influence of the times, and has been made for us rather than 
made by us, but it is for this reason none the less rational and principled, as we have 
endeavored to mect these wants in the wisest manner. Theories of education that 
are id eal or revolutionary, like similar theories of government, read well but work 
badly. But if our theory takes wisdom from the past, it watches the present and is 
hopeful and enterprising for the future. We claim for it the very great advantage of 
providing for the most liberal expansion, and for unlimited growth, if, indeed, the 
demand of the times for a more accomplished education is met by wakeful enterprise 
on the part of the managers, and a loyal and liberal support on the part of its friends. 

& # #* * * 


‘“‘T cannot take leave of the venerated and beloved head of the college without mak- 
ing public the testimony—of which he does not necd to be assured—that, as few men 
have known him more intimately in his private and public relations than I, few honor 
him more sincerely as a man, or are knit more closely to him as a friend. The inspirer 
of the best and noblest aims of my dawning manhood, the friend of all my active life, 
the official superior, yet faithful and beloved associate, in all the public and private 
trials and joys of a quarter of a century, he has now committed to my hands the trust 
which he has discharged with unabating fidelity and with unexampled success. I re- 
joice that he is to remain by my side and in the university, to which he will contribute 
his wise counsel, his large experience, and his cheering sympathy. 

* .  * » 


+ * ¥ 
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“ By an unexpected and generous act of the State of Connecticut, it has become possi- 
ble to invite the graduates, by a yearly election, to be formally represented in our 
corporation, and at the next commencement six may be elected members of this body. 
This change iu the constitution of the board of trust will, at least, bring the graduates 
into more int.mate relations with the institution, and give them the opportunity for 
an active co-operation in every movement for its welfare. To us this change is wel- 
come, and to me it is a happy circumstance that it is already consummated, and that the 
new era begins at this juncture. This is no time to explain at length the necessities 
of the college; to some of them I have alluded in passing. The plans for its progress 
and improvement are manifold; they could not now be unfolded. But I venture to 
assure the graduates that no persons are more sengitive to many of the defects in the 
working of our system than are the members of the several faculties, and no persons 
would be more prompt to supply them were the means at their command. The eriti- 
cisms upon the college, which now and then appear, we always interpret as showing 
that you have been trained to free discussion and aspire after the highest perfection.” 


NEW HAVEN. 
Number of children between four and sixteen years of age, in 1870........... 11, 234 
NTO Tate CaS CeTeCemlUnI NOs NO VEN... 2c eens pec cee ec cece cece nee eons 8, 337 
Number of schools..........---- ea oe uee tee sense Sh vslce seas 23 
Number of teachers.......-.--. PO: LSEie Oe ee ee eee ee 149 
Average per cent. of attendance of scholars ....-. -.-. 22-5. cee ces econ cee 94,56 
Averace waces of teachers, per month, (male) ...........--..--..---0..---65 $181 38 
Average wages of teachers, per month, (female) ...... 22... .0- eee eee eee ones $51 47 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of the new high-school building occurred 
Wednesday, October 4. On this occasion, ex-Mayor Sperry, president. of the board 
of education, in the opening address, pointed out the fact that the one thousand pupils 
present, from the upper grades in the public schools, who furnished a part of the 
music, represented but one-seventh of the total school population of the city, whose 
names were enrolled and about to be deposited in the corner-stone, Every child might 
now, with reasonable effort, attain a good education without charge, the privileges of 
education being as free to all in the city as the dews of heaven. 


PRESIDENT PORTER 


then being introduced, congratulated the assembly on the occurrence of an event so 
full of promise to the school interests of New Haven. He was glad to have this build- 
ing; glad that the scholars in the lower schools would have a chance to get a good 
education in the higher branches, fitting them for a circle of a wider influence. He 
hoped the work would not stop here; that New Haven would soon have a public 
library, like Boston. ‘ What a tine sight it is to see on a school holiday this Boston 
library filled with boys and girls from the schools, eagerly selecting volumes, and all 
free, no questions being asked, except if the applicant lived in the city of Boston! 
You could see thousands waiting for their turn, and scarcely a book was ever lost or 
not returned, out of the great number drawn.” When he lived in Springfield he had 
charge of a library which numbered some six hundred volumes. They had nursed and 
helped it, and now it occupied a stately building, and the citizens every year chcer- 
fully appropriated money to its support to buy books, which are open to all, to finish 
the education of the public schools. 

He referred to the venerable John E. Lovell, the master who taught for thirty-five 
years where this new building is to stand, being the pioneer of the Lancasterian systein 
and a most successful teacher, and present to cheer them in the present work. 

“This school was to be called the Hillhouse School. Who was Mr. Hillhouse, and 
why was the school to be named from him? He was a tall Indian-looking man, whom 
they called the Sachem. Perhaps it was from his looks, or because his ancestors came 
from an Indian village. He used, in fun, to keep a tomahawk in his desk in the United 
States Senate, and to have it out occasionally, to keep his opponents quiet. He did a 
great deal for New Haven. Every one who walks our streets has reason to thank him 
and make obeisance to his memory. He it was who planted these elms, and he 
who encouraged the leveling of our present grecn. He had sent his man to help the 
city plow it over, when the neighbors opposed to it told hii to desist or they would 
flog him. Mr. Hillhouse heard of it, and came down and took hold of the plow him- 
self, and told his man to drive on; which he did, unmolested. He was the author of 
many other improvements, and though the right-hand man of Washington, he was not 
afraid to help build a road himself. We name the school from him for what he has 
done for New Haven, and through New Haven for the State and the world. It was 
he who, when the public lands were set apart, traveled over the West collecting the | 
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fund and secured it for the public schools of the State. He recovered $1,750,000 for a 
State school fund. And when a number of men from whom he had collected the 
money offered him a present of five or six thousand dollars as a token of their appre- 
ciation of his fairness, he gave it all to this fund.” 

The laying of the corner-stone was by ex-Governor English, who read an interesting 
account of the progress of free public schools in the city and State, closing as follows: 

“In laying the foundation of this high-school edifice, we not only recognize the im- 
portant educational services done in the past, but proper assurance that there shall be 
no abatement of interest in the cause of education in the future. We erect a building’ 
here at a cost of over $100,000, wherein every cent of the expenditure is a voluntary 
tax-offering of our people. Under the same roof will come together boys and girls, 
representing almost every prominent shade of religion and nationality, and while their 
minds will be imbued with the seeds of common culturc, their hearts will ripen into 
such enduring friendships as no sectarian prejudice in after years will entirely eftace ; 
while the cducational advantages here offered will be amply good enough for the rich, 
they wiil be none too good for the poor. It is this characteristic feature of our public 
schools which should make them the pride and the boast of a republic like our own, 
one founded on the principle of individual equality, and recognizing merit as the only 
test of individual worth.” 

ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Hon. Aricl Parish, city supcrintendent of schools, in his report, says: “It is a fact 
to be regretted, that of the 6,000 pupils in attendance upon our public schools, less 
than 2,000 are found there after twelve years of age. The knowledge they are able to 
acquire of the studies pursued, with the best instruction, must be very mcager and 
elementary in its character. And yet this is their chicf preparation for the struggle of 
life; to become citizens of the commonwealth; to participate in every department of 
business; to give character to the community where they dwell; and take part in the 
conduct of public affairs. The question comes with force: what more can we do for 
the individual benefit of these children, and the welfare of society at the same time ? 
It is proposed, by oral instruction, to impart a more full and correct knowledge of the 
objects with which they will have something to do; including in this instruction all 
that pertains to morals and manners, as well as objects.” 


FREE DRAWING-SCHOOL, 


Professor Bail gave a second gratuitous course of lessons in mechanical drawing to a 
class of about sixty young men, who have daily carried his instructions directly into 
practical use in their shops. Their testimony of the utility of drawing to them, in 
their work, is unquestionable: a few lines drawn upon the blackboard from a dia- 
gram, which enables the workman to cut his sheet of iron with unerring certainty, so 
that the parts come together with a perfect fit to form the elbow of a stove-pipe, or the 
frame-work of a carriage-lamp, without any experimental clipping, or the loss of a 
shaving of stock in obtaining the desired result. And this is the simple process which 
a mmaster-workman in a tin-shop labored for years to work out in his own brain. Un- 
successful, he offered a teacher $100 if he would instruct him how to do it. But the 
teacher was obliged to confess his ignorance of drawing, and also his inability to aid him. 
A few blackboard instructions reveal the coveted secret. These practical mechanics 
go back to their shops with new ideas of their work. The whole conpnunity, as well 
as the individual, is benefited by increased facility in the performance of ordinary 
mechanical operations. 


HARTFORD. 


According to the report of the acting visitor, Rev. C. R. Fisher, there are 8,258 chil- 
dren in the city between four and sixteen years of age. The whole number registered 
is 5,669. Besides those enrolled in the publie schools, there are in two Roman Catholic 
schools 1508. There are 17 school-buildings, with 93 rooms, and 122 teachers. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $188,213 28; expenditures, $177,221 34. Of the sum expended, 
$75,261 26 was for teachers’ salaries; $73,608 07 for new buildings. 


TEACHERS. 


The report suggests that those persons should be employed as teachers, in preference 
to others, who have chosen teaching as a profession and have fitted themselves for it by 
study, and often with much self-denial and sacrifice. Competitiveexaminations are 
recommended as better than the present plan, by which a person is often engaged, and 
sometimes actually employed, before examination. Elementary instruction in drawing 
and vocal music is given in most of the schools, with commendable success. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


An appropriation not exceeding $2,000 was made for the expenses of an evening 
school. This was opened November 14, 1870, with about 150 scholars, male and female. 
The school was continued without vacation or interruption, five evenings of each 
week, four months. The females were assigned the upper room; the males were 
divided into two classes, and received instruction upon alternate evenings. Reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic were the branches taught. During the term 337 
names were enrolled—97 females and 240 males. The ages of the females varied from 
twelve to sixty years, the average being nineteen years; of males, from twelve to 
fifty-three, the average being eighteen years and two months. The number in regular 
attendance was small, compared with the names enrolled, as most if not all of these 
were employed at some kind of labor, and many of them engaged in their regular work 
two or more evenings cach week. The deportment, industry, application, desire for 
improvement, and actual progress of the pupils would compare favorably with the 
best city schools. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 


The whole number admitted during the year was 173; dismissed, 188. The whole 
number enrolled was 325—males, 150; females, 175. Average number, 273; average 
attendance—males, 108; females, 152; total, 250. Per cent. of attendance, 95.5. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this association was held at Norwich, October 
19 and 20, the meeting on Thursday evening being addressed by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., of Tuft’s College, Massachusetts, in a logical and forcible plea for liberal educa- 
tion, with the aim of quickening in teachers the appreciation of their possibilities of 
doing good by awakening the ambition of youth for a high degree of culture. 

Lectures and addresses were given on Friday by Profcssor Louis Bail on drawing; 
by Miss Belle A. Strickland, of Springfield, Massaehusetts, on the “ Word-Method in 
Teaching Reading;” by A. Morse, Professor William B. Dwight, and others, on edu- 
cational topics. Henry E. Sawyer, of Middletown, was re-elected president. 

The following were some of the resolutions adopted by the association : 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Connecticut, at this the twenty-fifth annnal mcet- 
ing of our State association, do renewedly consecrate ourselves to the labor of forward- 
ing all true progress, so far as we understand what thatis, in the work of our noble pro- 
fession. 

Resolved, That as the normal school at New Britain is doing a work for our State 
which can’be accomplished in no other way, it is the duty of our legislature to make, 
ouce for all, ample and perpetual appropriation for its support ; and furthermore, that 
the State should appropriate $1,000 or $1,500 per year to aid such as are anxious to 
take the normal course, but who are unable to do so without some pecuniary assistance. 

Resolved, That the system of certificating teachersin Connecticut is seriously defective 3 
that, in order to elevate the occupation of teaching to the dignity of a profession, per- 
sons who have a diploma from the State Normal School, also those to whom the State 
board of education have granted a certificate of qualification, ought to be accepted by 
local boards of education as teachers, without further examination. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Hon. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Board of Education, New Haven. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. Name. Title. 
Brid@epomieew.. 2-0 Wwev. o Clarke... s-.. 0.05.6. <4 Acting visitor. 
Tlanttondeeee- sce... ON: LOTS ee ae ee Acting visitor. 
New lige ares .| Amiel agish... 255... -......) Superintendent. 
Water eyes 4 BP ily, CUETO 0 eee Acting visitor. 
Nor WwiGiie eee <<. B. BAAVaMNGtemore.......-.-.--4 Acting visitor. : 
Middletown... .! Geoveeny Burke. ....-. 42-4 Secretary board of cducation, 


Y 
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DELAWARE. 


The absence of any State supervision of education renders it impossible to give, as 
is done in the case of most of the other States, an abstract of the authorized reports 
showing the condition of the schools of the State. 

The only State report concerning education is the account contained in the auditor’s 
report, of the amount of the State fund distributed to each district ; which amount is 
only changed by an increase in the number of districts, owing to the occasional divis- 
ion of a district, and the consequently increased subdivision of the fund between the 
districts. As a consequence of this absence of State reports, it results that the only 
official data for judging of the educational condition of the inhabitants of the entire 
State are to be found in the illiteracy returns of the national census which, by the 
kindness of General Walker, we publish from the advance sheets. 


ABSTRACT OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


The State of Delaware was originally divided into school districts by legislative en- 
actment, and the school law provides for the record of the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts in each county, and for the division of school districts by the levy court upon a 
petition ‘signed by twelve or more owners of property in any school district,” provid- 
ing that in the original districts, and in each new one, there shall be “at least thirty- 
five scholars over five years of age.” After such division the children may continue 
to enjoy “the privileges and benefits of the school in the original district,” “ until 
the next annual stated meeting of the school voters in this State, when they can 
organize.” “Two or more districts may unite for establishing and supporting a free 
school for their common benefit.” ‘ United districts shall have the same powers and 
exercise them in the same manner as original districts.” The power of taxation shall 
extend to the amount that could lawfully be raised by tax in the several districts 
composing such united district if acting separately. 


YEARLY MEETING. 


“A stated meeting is appointed by law on the first Saturday in April, at the school- 
house ; or if there is none, at a place designated by the levy court, to be held at 2 p. m., 
and to be kept open one hour at least.” “Every person residing within the district 
and having paid his school-tax for the preceding year, shall be a school voter of said 
district.” “ Any number of voters may proceed to business,” ‘and their acts shall be 
valid.” 

DUTIES OF VOTERS. 


They elect one member of the school committee each year to serve for three years. 
The school voters decide what sum shall be raised for the ensuing year by tax for 
school purposes and then vote by ballot “for a tax,” or “‘against a tax,” the majority 
deciding. If the majority of the votes be “ against a tax,” the sum so resolved to be 
raised may be raised by subscription. 


POWERS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The school committees by act of March 1, 1861, are authorized to levy an annual 
tax in each of the districts of New Castle of $75, since raised to $100; in the districts 
of Kent County, the sum of $50, and in the districts of Sussex County, the sum of $30, 
to be applied to the supportof the school of their districts. Certain special provisions 
and limitations are made for repairing school-houses, and for particular districts. 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The duties of the school committees are to make assessment lists for their respective 
districts; such lists shall consist of the rates of persons of all white inhabitants of 
the district over twenty-one years old; of the rates of personal property of all the 
white male inhabitants of the district, and of the clear rental value of all the assess- 
able real estate within the district owned by white persons. 

They are to determine sites and procure school-houses for the district; “to keep the 
school-houses in repair, and supply it with necessary furniture and fuel. 

‘“¢To provide a school for the district, or as long as their funds will enable them, and 
to employ teachers. 

“To receive, collect, and apply all moneys. 

““To appoint collectors for the district, and to do all acts requisite for effecting the 

remises. 
ect They shali annually, at the stated meeting, exhibit a just account of their receipts 
and expenditures and a report of all their proceedings. The meeting may appoint 
persons to settle said account. 

“ They receive no emolument, but are allowed $1 per term, or 3 cents per mile for 
attendance before the auditor.” 
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THK SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Extracts from the address of Hon. Willard Hall, the “ Father of the School Law,” to the people 
of the State.* 


The school system under these laws is simple and plain. It forms school districts, 
appoints and regulates the meeting of the school voters in these districts, and commits 
to these voters in these meetings the whole power over the subject of common schools 
for their districts. Every school district is a republican community constituted for the 
special purpose of taking care of the interests of popular education within its bounds. 
It depends upon the school voters whether the children of the district shall have the 
benefit of a school, and what kind of a school] they shall have. a 2 i 


STATE AID. 


To encourage the school voters in the discharge of this momentous responsibility the 
law appropriates to every district a generous dividend of school money, larger than is 
contributed in any State of the Union except Connecticut. * * * Our school sys- 
tem is to be carried out by the school voters; and it requires from them attention, 
painstaking, and effort. * The course of business is very plain; the school districts 
are formed, the meeting appointed, the manner of proceeding directed ; the people in 
their meeting can make their own arrangement, choose their own committce, and 
have as good a school as they and their committee will provide the means and take 
the pains to procure. * * * Jt may be set down as certain that if the people will 
not take the requisite pains to establish good schools in their districts no one else will 
do it for them, and that under no system of law can they have good schools without 
attention and painstaking on their part. g 4 i . 


IMPORTANCE OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is not necessary to extend these remarks for the sake of illustrating the import- 
ance of common schools. All admit the necessity of establishing and sustaining them. 
Even those who resist and labor to defeat every measure to promote them agree that we 
cannot dispense with them. Noman will hazard hisreputation upon an avowal of oppo- 
sition to them. Every one acknowledges that it is deeply to be deplored if in a single 
district for asingle year the children are destitute of profitable schooling, their genial sea- 
son of childhood thus running to waste, and they, instead of improvement, contracting 
habits that may make them unhappy and hurtful members of society. Besides, our Gov- 
ernment is so framed that general provision for elementary education is a measure of 
self-preservation. A State having for its foundation the principle that every citizen 
shall enjoy the right of suffrage, and the privilege of aspiring to the highest office, for 
its own safety must place the means of primary education within the reach of all its 
population. This subject has been in discussion for several years throughout the 
Union. State after State has established free schools upon the principle adopted in 
our laws, and the opinion prevails inevery State that general provision for elementary 
education, making common schools common care, is essential to its well-being. 


WANT OF SCHOOLS A CALAMITY. 


The most deplorable calamity that can afflict communities or individuals is that of 
neglected mind; yet how great the proportion of mind in this State lost through this 
negligence; how many children wasting the best season of life for instruction because 
there is no suitable school for them! Parents are often careless about schools, and 
children are always averse to them. If the community do not provide schools, and 
establish, by common example, operating upon one another, habits of going to school 
and sending to school, so that parents and children shall be inured by custom to regard 
these as necessaries of life, a great portion of the youth will be injuriously stinted, if 
not altogether destitute of education. 

A reason frequently and forcibly urged for the emigration that has carried from this 
State many of its most enterprising people, has been the want of suitable schools for 
the education of their children. ss a ws It is the object of these remarks to 
direct public attention to this most important subject. The district schools must be 
the means of education of the body of the people, of the numbers who make the 
majorities; who constitute the condition of society, and direct the destinies of the 
nation; of the men who are to cultivate the soil, whose skill and intelligence are to 
fix the state of agriculture and the mechanic arts; whose votes at the hustings are to 
pronounce the popular will; whose voice in the halls of legislation is to prescribe law, 
and their determination in the jury-boxes to impart life and efficacy to the law, in ais- 
pensing justice and guarding person and property; whose industry, capacity, business- 
habits, and moral excellence are to be the means and measure of the common prosperity. 


* This address was issued for circulation among the people of the State soon after the passage of the 
schoo) law in 1829. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL IMPCRTANCE TO THE PEOPLE. 


It should be of most serious consideration with the people, that in the improvement 
of the district schools they are to be the gainers; in the neglect of these schools they 
are to be the sufferers; the chief, if not the only gainers or ‘sufferers, (for those able to 
educate their children in their own way may cast off concern; ) that while these schools 
can be made most efficient to elevate the common condition, this efficiency will not 
come of itself, but pains must be taken with the schools to make them efficient; and 
that if the people do not take this pains, it will not be taken. The only practically 
safe, wise, or effectual course is for every man to seek and obtain information, and to 
thiuk, judge, and act for himself, under a sense of conscious independence and con- 
scientious ‘esponsibility. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM FURTHER EXPLAINED. 


Extracts from the annual report of the Hon. Willard Hall, superintendent of free schools 
in New Castle County, made January, 1841. 


ABSENCE OF LOCAL REPORTS. 


There being no requirement of law that school committees shall report the state of 
their districts to the superintendents, in this county no such reports have ever been 
made, * * * The design of the system is not to make schools by its operation: 
but to enable and invite the people to make schools by their own agency. * Me 


SIMPLICITY OF THE SYSTEM. 


Our system is simple and easily understood. Having divided the counties into school 
flistricts, it constitutes each school district a community, with power to provide a school 
according to its will. The school voters in regular meetings, by a majority of votes, 
appoint their school committee, clothed with fuil powers for providing a school, and 
determine what sum shall be raised and the manner of raising it. Each school district, 
therefore, has the responsibility and charge of its own school committed to it, and it 
is encouraged to the fulfillment of this responsibility by a liberal dividend from the 
school fund, to be paid toits scheol committee upon twenty-five dollars being raised in 
the district. The original provision was that a school district, to receive the dividend 
from the school fund, must raise a sum equal to it. Itis submitted that it was an error 
to alter this provision. Certainly a district ought to raise as much asit receives. The 
principle of the system, that the people shall be interested in their own school, so as to 
take care of it, requires that they should pay at least as much as is paid for them. It 
is respectfully suggested to the general assembly that a gradual return to the original 
provision is required by propriety and expediency. * * * * It is to be considered 
that the system was commenced under inveterate prejudices ; that numbers and inilu- 
ence were imbued with these prejudices; and that the strength of society, the portion 
that ought to uphold and invigorate the > SY stem, too often has directed ieee it every 
form of hostility. ‘ 


POPULAR OPPOSITION TO TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS. 


There has been great prejudice against taxation as a feature of this system. This 
prejudice is indeed blind, tor, to have schools there must be money to procure teachers 
and accommodations, and taxation is the only efficacious method of raising money. 
To deny taxation in a school system, is to resolve upon the end without the means, 
But prejudice is none the less difficult to be overcome because blind. From the ori- 
ginal act commending our school system the feature of taxation was entirely 
stricken. . It was afterward introduced very timorously. The system has halted 
on this point, and it is not what it was designed to be, having been constrained 
to feel its way with caution. * * * The sum to be raised and the question of 
taxation do occasion serious, perverse, and sometimes fatal embarrassment in 
the districts. In some districts a generation has already been sacrificed in this way ; 
for six or eight years remove the gener ation heeding school privileges beyond their 
enjoyment. is a ‘ i Common schools are upon their own foundation, 
separate, by themselves. If the part of the community dependent upon them for the 
education of their children do not foster them, no one else will. Has not one great 
cause of apathy, and even hostility, to common schools arisen from so many persons 
educating their children in select schools ? = i " Literary character is not 
the only ‘attribute of usefulness incident to common schools; the literary character of 
the common schools of Scotland is low, but not so the standing and intelligence of the 
people formed in them; the literary character was very low of the common schools of 
New England, in which were formed a great portion of the men who could receive, 
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appreciate, and establish without faltering, the institutions of freedom, a matter in 
which England failed, France bas twice failed, and in the states of Spanish America 
failure has followed failure in quick succession for a quarter of a century. * 

‘Under any system of common schools progress must beslow. When the public mind 
is to be molded anew upon any subject much time is required by work. Popular edu- 
cation, common schools, afford a fine theme for declamation ; but in practical opera- 
tion they are discouraging, tedious, and perplexing, especially in free communities, 
where every man regards the maintenance of his opinion as a right.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL FUND. 


“The governor shall, yearly, before the Ist of March, appoint a superintendent of 
free schools in each county ” but the superintendent has no real power, and has no pay, 
other than his postage and traveling expeuses. 

Of the State school fund the income of a certain specified portion is divided among 
the counties equally. The remainder is “apportioned among the several counties 
according to the white population as ascertained by the census of 1830.” 


PRESENT VIEW OF JUDGE HALL.* 


In addition to the above abstract of the school law of the State, and the accom- 
panying abstracts from the address of Hon. Willard Hall, and also those from the 
report made by him, as superintendent of the free schools in New Castle County, to 
the general assembly, (January, 1841,) both of which were bound up with one edition 
of the laws, we insert the following report of a conversation recently held at Wil- 
mington with Hon. Willard Hall, the venerable founder of the system, who has been 
for these many years judge of the United States district court. The conversation was 
held with a view to a better understanding of the system and to obtain an authoritative 
statement concerning it. Judge Hall stated at the outset, in response to a question as 
to where information should be sought— 

“That no State had Jess information on record; but that the last report of the State 
auditor, bound up with the journal of the house of representatives, would give the 
best information, but that this was probably in the hands of the printer at Dover.” 
[Advance sheets of the account for the connty of New Castle, obtained through the 
courtesy of the State printer, showed that this was only a statement of the share of 
State funds given to each district. ] 

“The present school system was established about 1829.” 

Tn reply to a question as to how it came to be established, Judge Hall said that he 
went to live in Dover in 1803 asa lawyer, “and saw then the miserable condition of 
the schools.” Afterward, when, in 1813, he was secretary of state, he suggested to the 
governor and legislature a system for popular education, and when, in 1829, the school 
law was finally passed, it established substantially the system he had suggested. The 
chief feature of this system was “to put the whole matter in the hands of the people.” 
The ‘‘district school voters,” who decided the question of tax and elected the comumit- 
tee, ‘were all who could vote for members of the general assenibly.” 

In answer to the question whether there had been any material change made in the 
law since its first enactment, he said: “It has always been the same; has never been 
changed from that voluntary feature. The people of the district may tax themselves 


as much or as little as they choose. The law has, however, been changed in Wilming- 
ton.” 


* WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, November 13, 1971. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your instructions, I have sought to gather such information of the 
educational statistics of this State as was possibic in the limited time at my disposal, and have prepared 
the accompanying abstract for your use in the report. 

With a view to obtaining a hettcr understanding ot the school systcin of the State, I have called upon 
Hon. Willard Hall, United States district judge, aud send you his answers to my inquiries trom notes 
taken at the time, and with Judge Hall’s permission that they may be used in the report. The vener- 
abie judge, who is known as the tather ot the school system, received me most courteonsly. He fur- 
nishes in himself a notable instance of the endurance of intellectual power, as he is still upon the 
bench, and tells me that he is ninety-one years of age. His replies in answer to my written questions 
were clear and comprehensive. 

Ihave thought it of interest to collate from his published address and report made years ago, bound 
up with a copy of the school laws given me by a leading lawyer of this State, the paragraphs in 
which he had_ treated of similar topics. It will be seen that Judge Hall bas ever been an ardent 
advocate for the education of the people. : 

IT haye met with marked courtesy from all of whom I have sought information during the prosecution 
of my inquiries in this State. : 

In Wilmington there is great activity and intcrest in all matters connected with the public schools. 

I very mnch regret not having the opportunity of visiting some of the district schools in the remote 
rural districts, as I have been urged to do by those most alive to the educational needs of the State. 


Very respectfully, 
IY. EDWARDS CLARKE. 
General JOHN EATON, JR., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Were there any superintendents ? 

“We had superintendents, but they were not educated, and would not, or did not, 
work. I was superintendent here in Wilmington many years. There was no general 
State superintendent, but it was intended that there should be a county superintend- 
ent for each county. There are some very good schools in the State.” 

Was there any standard of qualification for teachers? 

“There was no standard of qualification for teachers.” 

How were they chosen ? 

“Tn cach district the school committee had the whole charge of all matters: teach- 
ers, school-houses, &c. Sometimes they have a pleasant school-house, but sometimes 
the school-house disgraces the school. The teachers were paid about $100.per year, 
and the schools were kept generally about four or five months. When I was superin- 
tendent of this county, (New Castle,) I made a report annually. It has been a very 
discouraging, up-hill work in the State, little attention being given to common-school 
education.” 

In speaking of the need and value of common, free education, he said: “If they 
would teach the children to read, write, and calculate a little, they would be surprised 
to see how much better citizens they would make. In this country we are educating 
ourselves. The newspapers are educating the commnnity.” 

The voluntary principle of the law was dwelt upon by the judge as a vital feature 
of the system. 


ANTIQUATED FEATURES OF THE STATE SYSTEM. 


When itis remembered that the State system has remained unchanged for more 
than forty years, it will be seen that, though doubtless at the time of its adoption it 
was as good a system as was possessed by any of the States, it would be strange in- 
deed if it did not now admit of any possibility of improvement. 

The experience of other States in the employment of a salaried State superintendent, 
whose exclusive business it is to care for the schools, may perhaps be profitably heeded, 
while the results of this experiment, as shown in Wilmington, will furnish to the peo- 
ple of the State an excellent opportunity of testing the plan. 

According to the testimony of many competent citizens in various parts of the 
State, the present system works exactly as would be anticipated. In intelligent 
neighborhoods, where an interest is taken by the residents, the schools are good, but 
in neighborhoods where this condition does not exist, the schools are said to be as 
poor asx might be expected. ‘ The stream rises no higher than its source;” and so, in 
the very neighborhoods where the improving influence of a good district free school is 
most needed, there it is never found. It occasionally happens that a district votes “ no 
tax,” and there no school is held that year. Sometimes, however, voluntary subscrip- 
tions are made and the school held for a longer or shorter period. 

Many of the teachers in the rural districts are declared to be unfitted for the position, 
their selection for the post depending only on the will of the committee, who are often 
utterly unfit for their duties. The weakness of the system lies just bere, and until some 
plan is adopted by which all the teachers in the State shall be required to come 
up toa certain standard of scholarship and some public record is made of all the 
schools, so that each community can compare its own schools with those of other local- 
ities, and a generous public spirit be thus advanced, there is little prospect of imme- 
diate change. 

There are in the State many private schools, and, in addition, many children are 
sent to the schools of other States to be educated. This class of persons do not, per- 
haps, feel a deep interest in the public schools of these districts, or take an active part 
in their management, thus depriving them of the very influence on which the volun- 
tary systen depends. 

The obvious fact that the community has an equal interest in the training of every 
child within its borders, ‘ without distinction as to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” secins to be one of those truths which are very slow in winning their way to 
general acceptance, and yet the fact that the relations of crime and of pauperism are 
so intimately bound up with the general education and ignorance of a community is so 
well determined, that the ratio of criminals and paupers to the whole number of the 
residents of a given place can be accurately calculated, on knowing the educational 
statistics of the whole population. It is economy to educate every child. School-houses 
take the place of poor-houses and prisons. 


WILMINGTON. 


From time to time special enactments, applicable to the city of Wilmington, have 
been passcd by the legislature. 

The charter of the board of public education of Wilmington, which would have 
expired by limitation in February, 1872, was renewed by the last legislatnre. The pro- 
vision for taxing colored persons for the support of schools in the same manner as 
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whites are taxed being struck out, however, notwithstanding it had the unanimous 
sanction of the board of education. The school matters of the city are now in the 
hands of acity school board, consisting of thirty members, who are elected by the cit- 
izens, and who have full and entire control both of the schools and of the amount to 
be raised for their support. 


POWER OF THE BOARD TO RAISE SCHOOL MONEY. 


Their requisition for the money necessary to carry on the schools for the ensuing 
year being final and binding upon the city authorities. During the present year 
$50,000 have been appropropriated to the schools, beside the sum of $30,000 issued in 
bonds, authorized by the legislature for the new school-building erected in French 
street. 

An efficient school superintendent has charge of the schools, and everything in rela- 
tion to the common-school education of the white children of Wilmington is most 
promising. 

Many of the teachers attended the teachers’ institute held at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, in November, and it is hoped that these meetings, which have met with so 
much favor in other States, will soon be introduced in Delaware. 

Among the city tables, at the end of this volume, will be found the latest statistics 
of Wilmington, forwarded by Superintendent Harlan. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT OF SCHOOL BOARD. 


The last annual report of Dr. William R. Bullock, the president of the board of pub- 
lic education, published in the Wilmington Daily Commercial of March 30, 1871, 
states that “in April, 1870, there were thirteen schools, with an attendance of 2,770 
pupils. In consequence of the demand for greater school accommodation a commodious 
school-building belonging to the Roman Catholic Church was rented, and the present 
attendance of the school is 424 pupils.” 

There are now under the charge of the board fourteen school-buildings, with a pro- 
vision for 3,850 seats ; total number of pupils enrolled, 3,734; averave attendance, 3,039. 
In some crowded wards, the applicants for seats were greatly in excess of the accom- 
modation, while in others there were vacancies amounting in the aggregate to 116 
seats, while in the whole city there were 188 applicants who could not be supplied. 
Could all have becn supplied, the total increase of schools for the year 1870 would have 
been 1,152. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NO. l. 


Acting in accordance with the power vested in them for providing such additional 
school accommodation, the board proceeded to erect on French street, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, a fine new school-building of brick, which was ready for 
occupation in September, and in its arrangements and appointments would be a 
credit to any city in the land. It is known as school-building No. 1; it is of three 
stories, with a front elevation of 45 feet 6 inches. It has a front on French street 
of 77 feet 8 inches, and depth of 93 feet 2 inches. The main building is 61 feet 6 inches 
by 47 feet 6 inches, with wings, cach 15 feet Linch by 31 feet 3 inches. Each story 
accommodates a school, and has five pleasant recitation-rooms. There are three 
schools, one “ grammar,” and two “ secondary.” 


NEED OF A CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 

“With the growth of our schools, it became at last evident that it was impossible for 
the members of the board, or for any one member, to exercise a supervision that would 
insure the greatest improvement of the individual schools, and the harmonious opera- 
tion of the whole.” Such a method would not enable them to “ keep pace with the 
improvement in all departments of education, which form so marked a feature of the 
present day.” “As nothing short of a special professional oversight could meet the 
requirements, the hoard engaged Mr. David W. Harlan to act as superintendent, and 
that gentleman entered upon his duties the 1st of January of the present year. It 
may properly be added that this action of the board is in accordance with the experi- 
ence of all parts of the country, where the system of public instruction is most com- 
plete a efficient, as an essential feature of a successful administration of the 
schools. 

“The attention of the superintendent was at once directed to a more thorough 
grading of the schools, a uniform system of study, and of school-books, the introduc- 
tion of improved methods of instruction, and a systematic plan of promotion through 
various grades. Measures will, it is hoped, be taken for the opcning of a normal 
school for the special benefit of teachers. The present number of teachcrs is seventy- 
one, all ladies, no male teachers having been employed by the board for several years.” 


8CE 
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COST OF THE SCHOOLS. 


“The cost of conducting the schools during the past year was $39,775 50, and the cost 
per pupil $10 65. Ithink it may be truly said that at no period have our public 
schools been in better condition, or the prospect of future usefulness more encour- 
aging.” 

The progress of the schools during the months that have passed since this report, 
fully justiiies the confidence expressed. Under the active supervision of Mr. Harlan, 
the schools have been graded, and a uniform system introduced. (A gentleman has 
been secured as principal of the grammar school.) 


SCHOOL HOURS. 


The schools are opened at 9, and closed at 12 m, except Saturdays and Sundays, and 
opened at 2, and closed at 4.30 p. m., making five and a half hours of attendance for 
five days in each week. There is an intermission of not less than fifteen minutes each 
morning and afternoon. 

BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The secretary of the board supplies school-books upon orders from the respective 
visiting committees. Quarterly collections are made in each school to compensate for 
the books supplied, which are graduated thus: in gramimar schools the rate'of assessment 
is 75 or 50 cents per quarter, according to the books used; in primary schools the rates 
are 35 or 25 cents per quarter. The visiting committee may remit this payment in case 
of inability to pay. 

All books are issued to pupils by their respective teachers, and are numbered, and 
labeled “the property of the board of public education.” Every pupil is to provide 
himself with a satchel, if practicable, and in case of loss or injury to books, he is re- 
sponsible for the value. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


The salary of the principal teachers in each school is gencrally $460; that of one 
oe principal is $600, and of another is $1,000. The usual salary is from $300 
to $550. 

OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Dover, the capital of the State, has consolidated some of its districts, and put up a 
larger school-house for the Union district, but as yet the schools are not graded. The 
district schools are said, however, to be in very fair condition ; there are several private 
schools in the town; the population is about 2,000. 

The town of New Casile possesses a source of income in the common land, a tract of 
1,000 acres, first given by William Penn for a common, to be owned by the citizens of 
New Castle. This grant was confirmed by his heirs, and the trustees received power 
from the legislature to rent the land for building purposes, &c.; the income is devoted 
to the schools, and the town rejoices in excellent graded schools, thanks to Penn’s 
‘bounty. 

Mili Creck Hundred is an agricultural region, the best part of New Castle County. 
‘The schools are said to be well kept up. They are all ungraded; are kept eight 
months in the year; the teachers’ pay varies from $25 to $40 per month. 

The three district schools in the town of Felton in Kent County, are kept six months 
in the year, 25 to 40 scholars in each school. Pay of teachers, ladies, $100 per quarter. 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTIONS IN THE STATE. 


There is also an incorporated classical academy at Felton, known as the Felton Semi- 
nary, which is quite flourishing. The building cost $9,000; there are about 90 scholars, 
girls and boys, and 4 teachers. There are also incorporated academies at Wyoming, 
Kent County, at Laurel, Sussex County, at Georgetown, Sussex County, at Smyrna, 
Kent County, and at Newark, New Castle County. 

' The last legislature rescinded the charter of the State Normal University at Wil- 
mington, which was incorporated January 23, 1867, John C. Harkness, A. M., president. 

Delaware College, situated at Newark, the sessions of which were for some years 
suspended, was revived by obtaining the congressional land grant in aid of agricultu- 
ral scientific schools, and now has an excellent corps of professors, with every pros- 
pect of a useful and prosperous course. At the last commencement, Wednesday, July 
5, Hon. Thos. F. Bayard, Rev. Thomas L. Poulson, and Rey. J. L. McKim, and other 
distinguished speakers delivered addresses. 

The Wilmington Methodist Episcopal conference proposes to establish an academy 
for the education of boys, and have secured 16 acres of eligible land near Dover. 
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Some $12,000 were subscribed by citizens of Dover. They intend to put up buildings 
costing $100,000. A large meeting was held in Dover, Tuesday, November 21, in aid 
of this enterprise. Dr. Dashiel, president of Dickenson College, delivered an address, 
and speeches were made by Hon. N. B. Smithers, Hon. Joseph P. Comegyes, and Chas. 
Brown esq. Another meeting is to be held in the month of January, 1872, in further 
aid of the enterprisc. This institution is to be under the care of the conference, who 
are pledged to its success. This conference embraces the entire State of Delaware, and 
the eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia. 


THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund consists of the income arising from the investment of Delaware’s 
share of the “surplus revenue” distributed by the United States to the several States, 
together with a portion of the proceeds arising from certain State fees and licenses. 

The auditor’s report for the year 1869 shows that there were in the county of New 
Castle 91 districts. 
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From advance sheets of the auditor’s report for the year 1870, for the county of New 
Castle— 
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The statistics of Kent and Sussex Counties for 1870 are not at hand. 
EDUCATION OF COLORED CHILDREN IN THE STATE. 


Although slavery has been abolished for some years, the State of Delaware makes no 
provision as a State for the education of its colored children. What has been done 
toward their education by a charitable association may be learned from the following 
abstract of the third annual report of the managers of the Delaware Association for 
the Moral Improvement and Education of the Colored People of Delaware, published 
at Wilmington, March, 1870. The association has a president—Thomas Kimber, jr.— 
three vice-presidents, executive and financial committees, and a large number of man- 
agers. 


The third anniversary meeting was held at the hall of the Wilmington Institute on 
Thursday evening, March 10, 1870. 


REPORT. 
* * * “Our last report detailed the circumstances under which it was decided by 
this association to erect a convenient school-house in Wilmington, from the benefits of 
which no one should be excluded by reason of race or color. 

“The city council having accepted, as will be remembered, General Howard’s propo- 
sition to furnish an equal amount toward its construction, duly appropriated and paid 
over to the trustees named by our association, Bishop Alfred Lee, Charles W. Howland, 
and Samuel M. Harrington, the sum c* $5,000 for that purpose. These funds, together 


*Notr.—This discrepancy between the number of the year before is partly caused by the schools of 
Wilmington being put down as 11 in 1869, and as 68 in 1870; in the last case the number of teachers 
must have been given. 
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with $5,000 received from General Howard, were disbursed by these gentlemen through 
a committee of our board, Charles W. Howland, Allen Gawthrop, and William 8. Hilles, 
who were appointed to superintend the construction of the school-building. 

“The building was placed under contract in March, and its completion and readiness 
for occupation were reported to us early in September of last year. From the founda- 
tion to the whole superstructure, the work has been done in the most economical and 
at the same time in the most thorough and substantial manner. 

“ On the 20th of September last the schools were formally cpened in that building, 
by the managers, with appropriate ceremonies. 

“William 8. Hilles made a brief but comprehensive statement of the circumstances 
which led to the inauguration of this building; and Bishop Lee followed with an in- 
teresting history of the various efforts that had, for years, been made in Wilmington to 
educate the colored race. 

“General Howard, who was also present, and in whose honor the building was 
named ‘The Howard School,’ made a characteristic and stirring address, both to the 
children and parents, earnestly encouraging them to press forward and avail them- 
selves of the opportunities now so liber ally “afforded. 

“He expressed the opinion that the colored people of Delaware, so far as he had 
known them, did not seem to be so zealous and so anxious for improvement as those in 
the far Southern States; and he attributed this indifference and apathy to the fact that 
they had not been shaken out of their old lethargy by actual contact with the revolu- 
tionary elements that had swept over the South.” 


COLORED SCHOOLS IN WILMINGTON. 


“At the date of our last year’s report there were four separate day-schools in Wil- 
mington under charge of this association, and these are now concentrated in the new 
building on Orange street. 

“The elementary department is conducted on the first floor of the building, under 
the charge of two white lady teachers. They are assisted by two colored girls, who 
were, only last year, pupils of our schools in this city, and who perform their new du- 
ties with fidelity and‘earnestness. 

“The higher, or normal school as it is termed, occupies the second story, and is under 
the charge of Mary Bickford, a sister of the former excellent teacher of the girls’ nor- 
mal school. 

“The elementary department is, of course, by far the larger school, and has numbered 
at times 150 pupils on its rolls. The average attendance in the month of J anuary was 
about 115 daily. The higher, or normal school, has never numbered over 50 pupils, 
with an average daily attendance of 40 during the month of J anuary. Both of these 
schools are under the immediate superintendence of our valued actuary, Abbie C. 
Peckham, who adds this duty to her general charge of all the schools throughout the 
State. 

“The plan of thus consolidating the Wilmington schools in one building has proved 
to be a good one, and the general ‘Tesults are satisfactory to the managers. Boe 


OTHER SCHOOLS IN THE STATE. 


““ Besides the Wilmington schools, there are now 23 under charge of the association 
thronghout the State. This does not include the schools at Lewes and Delaware City, 
which have been closed since the vacation. 

“The whole number of pupils enrolled for the month of January was 1,470, with an 
average attendance of 1,221 daily. Of this number on our rolls, 1,297 were in reading 
and spelling classes, 711 in writing classes, 586 studying arithmetic, 285 geography, 76 
grammar, and only 273 were in the alphabet and primer. 


“Estimating the changes that occur on our rolls during the year, and counting the. 


night-schools ‘of last winter, we can safely report 2,100 different children and adults 
who have been taught the past year at our schools. 


TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


“ Our treasurer’s account shows that the receipts of the year from all sources have 
been as follows: 


Balance at date of last year’s report, (having been received from the 
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“By this statement it will be scen that we have received from the colored people 
themselves, through the weekly charge of 10 cents for cach pupil, applied to the pay- 
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or more than one-third of our whole receipts from all sources, and nearly double the 
amount of all our other individual contributions combined. 
* * % * * * 

“Of the $6,650 received from all other sources during the past thirteen months, 
$1,622 were derived from an English fund, now exhausted and not likely to be 
renewed ; and $2,440 from the Freedmen’s Bureau, the scale of whose payments for 
each school has been greatly reduced the past year, and from which we shall probably 
soon cease to derive any aid whatsoever. 

“Howard Associations have been formed throughout the State by the colored peo- 
ple to defray the tuition of poor children. There are 400 members, who monihly con- 
tribute $40, thus paying for 100 children. Five hundred dollars has also becn given by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and $1,300 raised by the colored people and their friends to 
rebuild, at Slaughter Neck, a schocl-house which was burned in January, 1869, and to 
build a new house at Middletown.” 


PRIVATE BENEFICENCE. 


“We are gratified in being able to report that Henry S. McComb, of this city, still 
continues to defray the entire expense to our association of one of its best schools, and 
that the family of our lamented friend, Alexander Peterson, have also maintained the 
school established during his lifetime in the neighborhood where his early days were 
spent, and have signified their intention of regularly defraying the needful expenses of 
its future support. = 

“It will be seen by the treasurer’s statement, that the liberal arrangement of our 
friends of the African School Society, by which this association is made the medium of 
disbursement of the trust funds in their charge, still continues, and constitutes an 
important source of our annual revenue. cs z : a 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“Even when the State shall have assumed its duties toward ils colored citizens, in 
providing for the elementary instruction of their children, it will be a grave question 
for our association to consider, whether we can safely at once relinquish our care over 
their higher education; or, whether it would not be more prudent to reopen our nor- 
mal schools in their old quarters, as before; in which, for a time at least, teachers shall 
be trained, under our supervision, for the charge of the other schools throughout the 
State and elsewhere.” 


REPORT OF THE ACTUARY. 


The actuary’s report gives an account of the working of the schools. They were 
well organized, and in good working order at the end of the first week in October. 

“There were 55 pupils enrolled in the normal school, with an average attcndance of 
40. Fewer night-schools have been taught this winter than in the same season of previ- 
ous years, because a greater number of middle-aged and young men have attended day- 
schools. In addition, 16 Sunday-schools have been opened, with about 900 pupils and 
85 teachers. The colored people have given Jargely to the support of their own 
schools during the year. The tuition of pupils for the year has amounted to over 
$2,000, and the sale of books over $500. They have also supplied most of their schools 
with fuel, and paid other incidental expenses, besides contributing to the erection of 
nen school buildings. I am indebted to correspondence with teachers for much of the 
above. 


“ABBIE C. PECKHAM, Actuary. 
“ WILMINGTON, February 1, 1870.” 


The summary shows 29 schools and teachers, with 2,104 pupils enrolled, with an 
average attendance of 1,221. The following letter from the actuary gives the latest 
information of the efforts of this association : 


OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE ASSOCIATION FOR THE Morab 
IMPROVEMENT AND EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE, , 
607 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware, November 15, 1871. 


* Opening our schools a month later than usual last fall, we had 20 in 
operation and 22 teachers. The avcrage length of the sessions was four and a half 


* ¥ 
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months for each school, though some of them were kept open eight months. They 
were located at places as follows, viz: 


Wilmington, (normal,) New Castle County; Wilmington, (primary,) New Castle 
County; Dover, Kent County; Seaford, Sussex County; Smyrna, Kent County; Chris- 
tiana, New Castle County ; Odessa, New Castle County ; Laurel, Sussex County; New 
Castle, New Castle County ; Newark, New Castle County ; Delaware City, New Castle 
County; Camden, Kent County ; Newport, New Castle County; Summit Bridge, Kent 
County ; Mount Pleasant, Kent County ; Dutch Neck, Kent County; Slaughter Neck, 
Sussex County; Frederica, Kent County ; Fieldsborough, New Castle County ; Middle- 
town, Kent County. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN OPERATION. 


“This fall we have six schools open: at Wilmington, 1; Middletown, 1; Odessa, 1; 
Mount Pleasant, 1; Summit Bridge, 1; Dutch Neck, 1. We hope to open about half-a- 
dozen more the ist of December. Money is very hard to be obtained by the colored 
people. They receive their wages mostly in produce and groceries. 

The association has not funds to sustain the schools, and the colored people exerted 
themselves to the utmost to meet expenses last year; and this year are unable to do 
very much for schools. 

“The teachers’ board was paid by the colored people themselves in all cases except in 
those of the Wilmington schools. The salaries of the teachers was $12 per month, 
which was paid in part by this association and in part by the colored people, the asso- 
ciation paying from $3 to $6 per month according to the necessity of the people. How- 
ever, at Middletown, Newark, and Fieldsborough and New Castle the colored people 
themselves paid both board and salary. The whole number of pupils enrolled at any 
one time was 1,040. The largest average any one month was about 800. 


MONEY RECEIVED FROM WILMINGTON AUTHORITIES. 


The board of education of this city has appropriated and paid over to the treasurer 
of this association, recently, $1,000, to be used for the support ot the Wilmington schools 
but this is an inadequate sum to meet expenses. Sorry that I cannot, on account o 
the short notice, give you a fuller statement, I respectfully submit this. 

A. C. PECKHAM, 
Actuary Delaware Association. 
General JoHN EaTON, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND ILLITERACY. 


We are indebted to General Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the United States 
Census, for the following table of school attendance and illiteracy for the State of 
Delaware. 
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* The population of the State, as given by the United States Census for 1870, was 125,015, of whom 
22,794 are colored. 
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FLORIDA. 


The information from this State is meager. Education encounters fearful obstacles. 
Hon. Chas. Beecher has becn appointed superintendent to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Hon. C. Thurston Chase. The reports received by him have not been 
such as to furnish in scason the information which he desires to forward for use in this 
report. We give the following extracts from the report of the trustees of the Peabody 
fund which, with the census returns of school attendance and illiteracy, furnish the 
only datain the possession ‘of this Bureau, relating to the educational matters of the 
State: 


PEABODY FUND. 
{From the report of Hon. B. Sears, of February, 1871.] 


By the new school law approved January 30, 1869, but not put-in operation by 
establishing schools till near the end of the year, the governor appoints, the senate 
approving, the superintendent of instruction and the county superintendents. There 
isa State board of education similar to that of Virginia. Each county constitutes a 
school district, over which is placed a board of instruction, composed of not more than 
five members, who are recommended by the representatives of the county, but ap- 
pointed by the State superintendent. The population is too sparse to admit of the 
ordinary district or township plan. On the Ist of May last, 26 counties out of 39 were 
reported as having organized their boards, and opened schools. ‘These schools, 250 in 
‘number, with an attendance of 7,500 pupils, were to be supported partly by the State 
tax, and partly by the county tax. The former, which was hardly sufficient to main- 
tain schools for two or three months, was greatly reduced at a special session of the 
legislature, held after the schools had commenced, and the latter, always variable and 
uncertain, was, in most instances, too inconsiderable to furnish any sufficient relief. 
In many towns, however, the schools were kept up by means of private enterprise and 
liberality. This was the more necessary from the fact that private schools had very 
generally been merged in free schools. 

Contributions from the Peabody fund have been made to the following towns: 

Tallahassee.—The West Florida Seminary, at this place, was converted into a public 
school last year, and made free to all. Our donation was $1,000, which is continued 
for the present year. The president of the board, under date of June 21, 1870, writes: 
‘For the first time we have been enabled to have a free school for both sexes. It has 
worked well. Minor schools have been broken up, and, by consolidation, we have 
been able to employ an efficient corps of teachers, who would devote themselves 
exclusively to their several departments.” 

St. Augustine has the same appropriation as last year, namely, $1,000. Dr. Bronson, 
the superintendent, writing October 14, 1870, says: ‘The school has been opened, and 
is now in suceessful operation. Iam quite sure there is not so good a school in the 
State. The expense to me has been large, and I should like all the aid you can give.” 
The writer, though sending no children to the school, gave it $500 the first year. The 
mayor, in acknowledging the receipt of the money contributed by the Peabody fund, 
remarks: “ Our school has been a great success, for which we are much indebted to 
yourself and Dr. Bronson.” 

Key West.——The county superintendent writes: ‘ We have in the city, now in opera- 
tion, two public free schools, one white of 216 scholars, and one colored of 172. We 
have raised for school purposes $2,500, and shall probably raise more by subscription. 
We shall open more schools as soon as our means will allow. We are endeavoring to 
make our schools first-class graded schools.” I have promised the city $1,000, on con- 
dition that the schools be continued ten months, and not less than seven teachers 
employed. 

At Gainesville is the East Florida Seminary, with a primary department, which is 
adopted as the public school. For 100 pupils in this school we pay $300; and for a col- 
ered school of 200 we pay the same amount. The board of trustees informed me that 
while the primary department, supported by the county and by the Peabody fand, 
was in a flourishing condition, the other department, depending on the State aid, will 
probably be obliged to stop unless we can afford it some additional assistance. The 
teachers receive their salaries in State scrip, which is worth only 23 cents on the dol- 
lar. The board, therefore, applied for a special appropriation of $400 in addition to 
the $600 already proftered. It is believed that with this aid, in a time of extreme exi- 
gency, the seminary can safely rely on its regular support from the State in the future. 
It has educated many of the teachers now employed in the public schools; and the 
new appropriation asked for was heartily recommended by Supcrintendcut Chase just 
before his death. It was made accordingly. 

“The schools of Pensacola,” observes the county superintendent, in his letter asking 
for help, “ are public free schools, and properly graded as far as is practicable, aud the 
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instruction is the best we can get. Weemploy five teachers, with accommodations for 
250 or 300 pupils, and there is no doubt but that we shall have that number.” This 
application was approved by the State superintendent, and a donation of $600 was 
accordingly made to continue the schools through the year. 

From Monticello I received the following representation: “ Our public school has 
recently closed its second year under the present management, with a very thorough 
and satisfactory examination. We desire to carry on school as we have done under 
the impetus given by you, and to offer to every white child in the county of Jefferson 
a thorough English education. Can we rely upon the aid we have thus far received 
from the Peabody fund? We have already raised more than half of our usual sub- 
scription, and if we can receive the assurance of aid from you, it will do much to stim- 
nlate the generosity of our own people.” The request was complied with, and $700 
appropiiated as formerly. 

For a public school in Madison the late Superintendent Chase made arrangements 
according to the instructions given him, pledging $500 from our fund. He said, “‘The 
best and most intelligent citizens unite in the proposed plan.” 

The school at Lake City receives $500, under the same circumstances and on the same 
conditions as heretofore. 

To the city of Quincy the sum of $600 was given for a school of 216 pupils, to be 
instructed by four teachers. Owing to the unfortunate act of the legislature, passed 
during the session of the school, reducing the tax, the teachers could not be paid their 
full salaries. A controversy which arose between the committee and the teachers, and 
a consequent dissatisfaction among the people, resulted in a diminished attendance. 

Ocala has an excellent colored school of over 100 pupils, kept ten months, under the 
supervision of the county superintendent. It occupies a spacious building, erected by , 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and is designed to be a school of high character. We contrib- 
ute $200 towards its support. 

In Apalachicola a good colored school of 100 pupils, which was under the supervision 
of the county superintendent, received a donation of $200. 


List of officers in the department of public instruction of Florida, Hon. Charles Beecher, su- 
perintendent, Tallahassee. 
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We are indebted to General Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of the Ninth Census, 
for the following tables in advance of his forthcoming report: 
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GEORGIA. 


The first annual report of the Hon. J. R. Lewis, school commissioner of the State of 
Georgia, for the year 1871, shows many important matters affecting the progress, pres- 
ent and prospective, of educational matters in that State. Itis cvident that he has 
earnestly endeavored to give to the State of Georgia an excellent system of cducation, 
and has struggled against great obstacles and unavoidable misfortunes. 

The following interesting matter is selected from the report: 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The number of common schools established in the State up to August 31, 1870, (the 
date of annual reports,) and including the public schools of Savannah and Columbus, 
was as follows: 

White schools, 719: graded, 57; mixed, 662. Colored schools, 97: graded, 11; mixed, 
86. Number of white pupils, 34,558: male, 18,145 ; female, 16,413. Number of colored 
pupils, 5,208: male, 2,562; female, 2,646. 


Number of pupils and branches taught. 


White. Colored. 
JALAN OKT jc. Se ee a ee at Par 
SPOKEN UNTER. Sie eens ORES SS Se ee Re eg ne 23, 516 3, 564 
TEAOEISIUINE Se, cutsicas: 9 CER SERCO Oy tS 18, 512 1, eal 
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SwanMmiMeuic  Meliial’).... Sansone te aeeie cs cette aan eee takes oe 2,678 598 
ASRS ETO, (CASULA Rett ce enen 5 Pane CIA 7 ee 10, 335 739 
(CS BD a Ee ee ee 4,984 505 
CHORONT EDS 2, ARES eo et ae, ee 6, 008 289 
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From official statements made by the county school commissioners, in 99 counties, to 
date, there have altogether bcen establisbed the following common schools under the 
act of October 13, 1870, (including the public schools of Columbus and Savannah, 
established under special acts,) very many of them having commenced since Septem- 
ber 1, 1871: White schools, 1,352; colored, 221. White pupils, 62,592; colored pupils, 
11,443. Many more will be established as fast as teachers and buildings can be obtained. 
Many counties are waiting for the distribution of the school fund, upon which the full 
number of schools will go into immediate operation. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Many private-school teachers have failed to respond to inquiries from the school com- 
inissioners, and therefore the reports of private schools are very incomplete. 

The reports from county commissioners (68 counties) show the following private 
schools, viz: 

White schools, 634; male teachers, 490; female teachers, 251; total, 741. Colored 
schools, 87; male teachers, 51; female teachers, 28; total, 79. White pupils, males, 
ee females, 11,237; total, 23,773. Colored pupils, males, 485; females, 1,536; total, 

? 

Jt has been impossible to obtain the number in the various branches of study. 

f 
ENUMERATION RETURNS AND APPORTIONMENT. 


The enumeration returns not being due until November 1, very few of them have 
come to hand. When received they will furnish very reliable information of the 
scholastic population in each school sub-district. The census of 1860 shows a scho- 
lastic population, from five to twenty years of age, of 236,454, out of a total white pop- 
ulation of 591,550, and a colored and white population, from five to twenty years of 
age, of 424,003, out of a total colored and white population of 1,057,286. 

The present number of children from six to twenty-one years of age; estimated in 
the same proportion as in 1860, and assuming the same number from six to twenty-one 
as from five to twenty years of age, would give 455,762 out of a total population of 
1,184,109. It is believed that the enumeration returns will not show as many by some 
thousands. When the complete enumeration returns are received the commissioncr 
will be ready to make the apportionment of the school fund, when notified of the amount 
in the treasury for distribution. 
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ELECTION OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The act approved October 13, 1870, provided that “each and every county in the 
State shall compose but one school district for all purposes connected with the general 
interest of education in the county ;” and provided, further, for the election, on the 7th 
day of January, 1871, of a county board of education, one member from each militia 
district, and one from each ward in any city in the county, and one from each incorporated 
town, each to serve two years. It provided further for the election, on the same day, in 
each of the before-mentioned subdivisions, of three school trustees, to serve for one, 
two, and three years, respectively, one to be elected annually thereafter, to serve for 
three years. When the certificate of the election of these officers had been furnished 
by the honorable the secretary of state, through the governor, it was found that in some 
counties, viz, Douglass, Mitchell, and Ware, no elections for school officers had been 
held, and that in sixtcen counties only a minority of the officers had been elected, 
while in eighty counties a majority, and in thirty-seven other counties all the officers 
had been elected. The election returns were obtained, in many instances, only after 
diligent inquiry and long correspondence. The law prescribing no other means, these 
vacancies were filled by appointment of the governor, under the provisions of section 
66, Code of Georgia, upon the recommendation of the other school officers in all cases 
where there were any, and in other cases upon the recommendation of the ordinary or 
other prominent representative of the county. Many of the persons elected declined 
to qualify or serve, and the vacancies were filled in the same manner. From the elec- 
tion returns, and a careful examination of the tax digests and census returns, it was 
found that there were, in 136 counties, 1,291 sub-districts, of which 1,129 were Georgia 
militia districts, 134 incorporated towns, and 28 wardsin cities. In each of these 1,291 
sub-districts there should be one member of the county board of education. 

There are 959 who were elected and have qualified, 207 who were appointed to fill 
original vacancies, 100 who were appointed to fill vacancies otherwise created, (failure 
to qualify, resignation, death, &c.,) and there are 25 vacancies. 

There should be three trustees in each sub-district. There are 2,899 trustees elected 
and serving, 666 appointed to original vacancies, 100 appointed to fill other vacancies, 
and there are 208 vacancies. All the members of county boards of education have 
been commissioned by the governor, and all the trustees, besides notice by the election 
officers, have been officially notified, through the county school commissioners, of their 
election or appointment. ‘The law further provided that the county board of educa- 
tion in each county should meet on the 7th day of February and organize by electing 
one of their number president, and a secretary, which last-mentioned officer, by virtue 
of his election, should be the county school commissioner. 

The county board of education in each county of the State has organized according 
to law, except in the counties of Bryan, Chatham, and Coffee; and the school commis- 
sioners have all been commissioned by the governor, except in the counties of Camden, 
Dougherty, Lee, and Towns. In each of these the county commissioner has corresponded 
with the State commissioner, but the secretary of state has not been furnished with 
official notice of the organization and election of secretary. The following exhibit, 
therefore, shows the number of officers required and serving : 


No. required. No.serving. 


County schooltcommissioners:- eee sos a. 2-5. eee an eee 136 133 
Members of county board/ot education sams, .s0-- 1025. - 12 sees eo 1, 266 
PB TISUCES: 2 0'a:c aha aie. oaon w iain deo alee ee epee eye eete tree e-are ol oinl wie teveue cro) a tet mene 3, 873 3, 665 


In the selection of these officers the people were urged, in circular letter of Decem- 
ber 12, 1870, from the commissioner, which was distributed to leading citizens in every 
county, and by personal communication in several counties, to select intelligent, influ- 
ential citizens and property-owners to fill these positions. 

In most instances the resuN% has been most satisfactory, and in very few counties 
could better men be selected for this most responsible duty. Especially is this the 
case in regard to the county boards of education and county school commissioners, 
those who were opposed to the system, or who took no interest in the matter, having 
generally resigned or declined to serve. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ORGANIZING DISTRICTS. 


Notwithstanding the above facts are exactly as stated, yet, for various reasons, there 
has been very little accomplished in many counties, it being frequently impossible to 
obtain a quorum at the meetings of the county board, and at full meetings difficult 
to secure the necessary definite action. This has resulted from defects, or supposed 
defects, in thelaw, the small amount of school fund, and principally from want of con- 
fidence in the permanency of the system. The splendid results accomplished in many 

of the counties show what could have been done in most of them by the same united 
and intelligent action. 
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One of the first difficulties encountered was the entire want of information and con- 
fused condition of the names, numbers, and boundaries of the Georgia militia dis- 
tricts, the most important subdivisions of territory for school purposes. An attempt 
was made to provide for this contingency by a circular lettcr of date December 12, 
1870, calling upon the county ordinaries for definite and official information on all 
these points. Only about forty responded, and very few of them gave all the inform- 
ation required. In a great number of counties there is no record whatever of the estab- 
lishment and formation, boundaries, &c., of militia districts, and though the law 
required a transcript of the records of the inferior court to be filed in the executive 
office at the capital, showing the order of the court forming the districts and estab- 
lishing their boundaries, such transcripts never have been furnished, or, at least, there 
is no record of them to be found. 

The only record to be found is a book purporting to give the official numbers and 
counties in which the districts are; but besides being confused and incompetent, it is 
found to be utterly unreliable as showing the numbers and location of the districts, as 
recognized and reported in the various counties. According to this record, there are 
1,251 militia districts. The complete returns from the countics show that, including 
seven which are reported as wards, there are really but 1,156 Georgia militia districts, 
and in many instances two or more of these bear the same number. 

These facts, and the system of numbering adopted, has led to the most wonderful 
ignorance of the whole matter. Very few citizens in any county can tell how many 
militia districts there are in the county, much less the official numbers, location, or 
boundaries of such districts. 

The next serious difficulty encountered resulted from defects in the law, which is in 
such general terms, and, in some instances, in such indefinite and ambiguous language, 
that it was frequently misinterpreted, as, for instance, officers were elected in some 
instances without regard to the territorial divisions, as specified in the law, &c. To 
provide as far as possible against these different interpretations already reported, and 
such as were evident in the future, circular No. 1 was issued on the 18th of January, 
and approved by the State board of education. 


INSTRUCTION TO SCHOOL OFFICERS—UNION WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS URGED. 


On the 23d of February there was published a circular letter of instructions to 
school officers, sketching a plan of operations, advising union with private school en- 
terprises, the absorption of private schools, teachers, and buildings into the common- 
school system, and fixing the beginning of the scholastic year on September 1, that 
being about the time schools would commence after the long summer vacation, and 
give time for collecting the reports and statistics for use of the general assembly. 


POWER TO RAISE MONEY TO PAY TEACHERS QUESTIONED. 


The question was raised very early as to the power granted to the county board of 
education in the 31st section of the act, it being very generally contended that, 
although it conferred upon the board the power to levy taxes for providing school- 
houses and school conveniences, it conferred no power to levy taxes for the purpose of 
paying salaries to teachers. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S DECISION. 


Upon an appeal from the county board of Richmond County, the matter was referred 
to the attorney general, who gave his opinion, that power to levy taxes for payment 
of teachers was not granted in the act of October 13, 1870. The matter was then 
brought before the State board of education, where it was found they were divided in 
opinion; and inasmuch as the law, in any case, left the exercise of such power optional 
with the county boards, the opinion of the attorney gencral, concurred in by the comp- 
troller general, together with the opinion of the majority of the State board, were pub- 
lished, and the matter, with these opinions before them, left to the discretion of the 
county boards. 

DIFFICULTIES ARISING THEREFROM. 


This attacked the law at a vital point, for, without such power and action by the 
county boards, the fund for the actual support of schools was restricted to that pro- 
vided in the forty-third section of the act—the State fund proper. It was well known 
that this would not much exceed $400,000, without additional appropriations, and 
that it was entirely inadequate to support the schools for a term of three months. 
With this view of the condition of affairs, the county boards were inclined to suspend 
all further effort until the law could be amended, as there was a general feeling of dis- 
trust and fear that no money would be received from the State. They were disin- 
clined to levy taxes for the erection of school-buildings, in which they had no means 
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to maintain schools for a reasonable time, and no power to raise funds. Many 
counties have retained this view of the matter to the present time. Several counties, 
however, felt the imperative necessity of action, and desired to accomplish all that 
was possible under the law. It was therefore recommended that schools be estab- 
lished, and that the State fund be supplemented by subscriptions of the patrons of 
each school, so as to maintain free schools for a term of three months. The most of 
the schools have been established upon this plan, with the expectation that the money 
belonging to the school fund would approximate one dollar for each child of school 
age, and that the general assembly would make sufficient additional appropriations to 
provide a support for the schools for three months. 


THE CITIES OF ATLANTA, COLUMBUS, AND SAVANNAH. 


The cities of Atlanta, Columbus, and Savannah, with the county of Chatham, have 
each an organized board of education, under special acts; in the city of Atlanta, 
under act approved September 30, 1870; in the city of Columbus, under act assented 
to December 28, 1866; in the city of Savannah, and county of Chatham, under act 
approved March 21, 1866, amended by act assented to December 18, 1866. In the 
cities of Atlanta and Columbus, the board of education is elected by the city council. 
In Savannah the board is self-perpetuating, except those members who are appointed 
annually by the mayor. 

The general act approved October 13, 1870, did not take cognizance of these special 
acts, nor prescribe the manner by which they should be made to harmonize, nor did it 
provide that the duties required of officers, under the general act, should also be per- 
formed by officers under the special acts. To secure harmony and such action as was 
possible, therefore, a full corps of officers was elected for the counties of Fulton and 
Muscogee, including the cities of Atlanta and Columbus, respectively, as required by 
the general act. The county boards of education were advised simply to supplement 
the action of the city boards, so far as the cities were concerned, just as might be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the general act until, by further legislation, the 
laws could be made to harmonize. Such action has been had, and in the city of Atlanta 
preparations are making for the cstablishment of a thorough system of graded schools, 
the city of Columbus having, in addition to the splendid system of graded schools 
for white children, already provided in part for the colored children. 

From the city of Savannah, and county of Chatham, only partial election returns 
were received, and no organization was obtained under the general act. From a con- 
plication of adverse circumstances, it was found impracticable to secure such organi- 
zation by appointments without bringing about a conflict between the two organiza- 
tions, detrimental to the magnificent public schools already established by the existing 
board of education, and injurious to the public-school interests, School affairs have, 
therefore, in that county been left entirely in the hands of the old board, which has 
consented, through its secretary, to make the reports and enumeration returns required 
by the gencral act, believing that the general assembly would authorize an apportion- 
ment of State fund to Chatham County upon such returns. No public schools for 
colored children have been established in that county, but it is believed the established 
authorities will make such provision as is possible so soon as the laws are made to 
harmonize and the State aid is apportioned to that county. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Section 5 of the act of October 13, 1870, required the State board of education to 
prescribe the text-books and books of reference to be used in the common schools of 
the State. By the kindness of the publishers, the State commissioned officer was sup- 
plied with all the. best text-books in use for the cxamination of the board, and for the 
library of his office. Information was sought of all the county school commissioners 
and prominent teachers in the State, and reports were received from eighty counties 
of all the books in use, those in most general use, and those preferred. These facts, 
together with the books, were laid before the board, and after careful consideration a 
series of text-books was prescribed for use, and arrangements were made with the 
publishers to supply them for introduction until November 1, at one-half the usual 
retail rates. School officers were notified by circulars of books prescribed, and arrange- 
ments made with the publishers. These books have been largely introduced into the 
schools, both public and private, and are reported to give satisfaction. Most of them 
had previously been in use in many of the private schools of the State. 


SCHOOL BLANKS AND REPORTS. 


Suitable school registers, to gather and preserve the most important school statistics, 
have been supplied and furnished to the trustees, for all the common schools, as fast as 
required. The necessary blanks have been prepared and distributed for conducting all 
the business of the school organization. 
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WHY THE STATISTICS ARE INCOMPLETE. 


The annual reports provided for obtaining full and complete statistics of all the 
educational institutions in the State, both public and private, and, if they had been 
promptly filled and returned as required, might have furnished the most reliable 
statistics it is possible to obtain. The entire inexperience of school officers, the absence 
of proper records of educational work performed, the want of system and familiarity 
with records and reports on the part of teachers and school officers, have prevented any 
great measure of success in efforts to obtain such statistics. The statistics obtained 
are therefore very incomplete, but the effort has been productive of great good, in 
arousing a proper interest in the subject, in directing attention to the proper data to 
be recorded, and the experience gained will result in reasonably complcte and reliable 
statistics another year. The statistics are invaluable ; they show definitely the work 
accomplished, and what is yet to be done; and whether the investment has been a 
profitable one or not. <A very definite understanding of the whole matter cannot be 
had without them. 


THE COMMISSIONER’S LABORS. 


Commissioner Lewis, alluding to the extent of his personal labors, states as follows: 

‘‘The immense correspondence and laborious office duties imposed upon me have pre- 
vented such general canvass of the State as was desirable. I have done what I could. 
The labor involved in the preparation of blanks, instructions, &c., has been very great. 
I have traveled seven thousand one hundred and eight miles by rail upon official 
business, and two hundred and fifty miles by wagon. Besides general business accom- 
plished, I have met and advised with school officers in twenty-eight counties, and have 
delivered twenty-two addresses. I have received more than 1,700 letters, besides the 
reports and returns. I have written 1,847 letters, and have preserved complete and 
perfect record of the entire correspondence. I have distributed 2,450 copies of the 
school law, and 1,250 copies of the acts of the general assembly of 1870, including the 
school law. 

“T have distributed 8,500 copies of the various circulars and circular letters. I have 
prepared and distributed 38,000 copies of the various blanks for returns, reports, &c., 
and 2,230 copies of White’s School Register.” 


SCHOOL FUND AND PROPERTY. 


No school funds or property have come into the hands of the State board, and in very 
few counties have taxes been levied for school purposes, and very little of the amount 
levied has been collected. The old academy funds are held and controlled, so far as 
reported, by local trustees, independent of the common-school officers. Such funds 
will generally be used to supplement other funds for the support of the common schools, 
but additional legislation may be necessary to secure such results in all cases. 


ALLEGED IMPROPER DIVERSION OF SCHOOL LANDS. 


By the land lottery act of 1818, lots 10 and 100 in each surveyor’s district, together 
with the proceeds arising from the sale of fractional lots in the counties of Appling, 
Irwin, Early, Watson, Gwinnett, Hall, and Habersham, were set apart for the education 
of poor children. It is believed that much of this property has improperly passed into 
the hands of private parties, and that very little has been, or is, available for the pur- 
pose intended. Additional legislation, and perhaps the appointmennt of a commis- 
sioner to thoroughly investigate the whole matter, would be necessary to recover 
pa rener may be valuable of this property, and make it available for support of com- 
mon schools. 


AVAILABLE SCHOOL FUND. 


_ The school fund which may therefore be used for the support of the common schools 
is that set apart by the act of October 13, 1870. The comptroller general reports that 
there had been paid into the treasury, up to October 1, 1870, moneys belonging to the 
school fund, as follows, viz: 


PTOnta ili pale bixcr0 ba. Oc Meee. we. s-.-------- $90,405 61 
Erompiiicupotctasso: 1660 er 2). ee eee ee -a--------- 98,198 16 
From the poll-tax of 1870 .29ee.-.......- --+- --- oe re 20,601 67 


From all sources, except poll-tax, as shown by comptroller’s reports for 
StS) AUS), evo! EE) osu 1010) 77 
From liquor tax and tax on shows from January 1 to October 1, 1871-...-.. 26,516 87 


LOL ee ee eee et eo). ace wee sane nase oc cee comme 09 
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Brought OVeLr . ssa < 3a:5 0s Se ee le arnt sn were teiaer sera ee $327, 083 09 
There has been paid into the treasury, by lessees of the Wilmington & At- 
lanta Railroad, to October 1, 1871, the sum of $2103,99 79, one-half of 

which belomes to schoo] fund -- ~~ epsteter arte - 02 <= «oe eet errr) ee ee 


The interest accruing to school fund on bonds deposited to secure it under 
act approved July 23, 1870, is unknown. 
Total amount standing to the credit of school fund, exclusive of interest on 
bonds .. -. -- -- -- 2-22 ee ee eee ee ne ee ce ne ce ce ce ce ce ee ee ee ee eens 482, 282 98 


——. 


In addition to the above, there are in the hands of the honorable the secretary of state 
bonds issued under act approved December 11, 1858, to the amount of $350,000—$150,000 
issued November 1, 1859, and $200,000 issued November 1, 1860. This money is by the 
act constituted a permanent school fund, on which the State shall pay an annual 
interest of 6 per cent. for current expenses of schools, and for which the faith and 
honor of the State stand pledged. The interest has been paid, or at least the coupons 
have been detached for the interest due November 1, 1860, on the bonds issued in 1859. 
The interest is therefore due and coupons unpaid for the whole amount of these bonds 
($350,000) for eleven years, making amount now due, and that should be available for 
current expenses of schools, $231,000. 

The returns of the enumeration of scholastic population were required by law to be 
made on or before November 1; therefore no apportionment of school fund has or could 
be made. The returns are now coming in, and the apportionment of school fund ean 
soon be made, and money distributed for support of schools that have already been 
established, or that shall be in operation before August 31, 1872. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 


There has been paid for expenses of the commissioner’s office as follows, to October 1, 
thes . 


Kor salary of-State school commigsioner .-25-~ ---<.4.-22- 5-40 --oss see oe 
Traveling expenses of State school commissioner. -.........-.--..---.------ See) G0) 
Salary of clerk, (ten months) ......s2ce .. ees ess ase es one eee eee 1,000 00 
POsta@e, QO sai. eo ohn ce oie leice eetotewiciere mee = we ol eelteie clere cee eeetvetee Seree center 397 90 
revolt, express, tele grays Gem reteetts cee ere al atelel etm n= teen eae ece ler nee 248 38 
Atlanta New Era, (circulars, blanks”&c22- oc... <ssecceies ese « cc oes Seems 1,838 2&0 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., (school register) <<< -£ 2. <s60- ose nse se =- yee) 
ewe Studley cs Cos, (SLALIONCLY \aees.22 satis ela stele co aley cence ee ate rere eee 145 00 
Philips & Crew, (stationery) soccc ace cs os sc cccics ce ecec - ses see eno 148 56 
Priming 2,500 copies school lan a2 sia. < cc ee occ e aw oa lsejes stccicleaeine a seen: ame 125 00 

8, 308 31 


PAYMENT OF TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 


The schools have been organized by the school officers, and contracts made with 
teachers, which they have fulfilled in good faith, and now demand their money. The 
same amount expended has never accomplished as much in the State of Georgia. The 
faith and honor of the State stand pledged to pay these school teachers and officers, 
and unless the pledge is redeemed fully and promptly, the school system will suffer a 
severe and disastrous check, and the State of Georgia will feel its influence for many 
a dark day. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION. 


The State commissioner makes the following recommendations for State legislation : 

1. That section 15, act approved October 18, 1870, be amended so as to designate each 
county as a county only in the school organization, and each subdivision of the county, 
viz, wards of cities, incorporated towns, and Georgia militia districts, or parts of 
Georgia militia districts, constituted a school as districts, and not sub-districts, as 
styled in the existing law. 

2. That members of county boards of education be styled “ county school commis- 
sioners,’”’ and the seeretary of said board be styled “ county superintendent.” 

3. That the present system of numbering the Georgia militia districts be changed so 
as to number the districts in a county series in each county, commencing with the 
most northwesterly district as number one, and numbering them in a regular series 
from west to east, in successive tiers, so that the highest-numbered district shall be 
most southeasterly. 

4. That no sehool district shall be formed with boundaries otherwise than correspond- 
ing with those of wards, towns, and Georgia militia districts, and that if changes in 
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such be needful it shall be done by united action of school officers and county officers 
having authority in the matter, so as to keep the school districts and civil or military 
districts identical. 

5. That county ordinarics be required to establish and record, within a reasonable 
time, the exact boundaries of each Georgia militia district by metes and bounds that 
may easily be mapped. 

6. That county superintendents of schools be authorized to examine applicants and 
grant licenscs to teachers at such other times and places than those mentioned in sce- 
tion 22 as they may deem for the best interests of the schools, such action being subject 
to the supervision and revision of the board at any subsequent meeting. 

7. That section 31 be amended so as to grant undoubted authority to the county 
board to levy such tax as may be necessary, together with State fund, to maintain a 
sufficient number of schools for the admission of such children as wish to attend school 
for aterm of at least three months in each year, and that said county board shall 
recommend an additional tax sufficient to maintain the schools for at least three 
months more in each district, which recommendation shall be voted upon at the regu- 
lar annual election of school officers by the qualified electors of each county, and if a 
majority vote in its favor the tax shall be levied and collected; provided, that such 
tax shall be uniform for the whole county, except for such towns or wards of cities as 
may be included in its mit. 

8. That the tax laws shall be so amended as to require the tax returns to show the 
taxable property in each school district. 

9. That section 35 be amended to require the enumeration to be taken from the Ist 
to the 15th of September, instead of October, and that the beginning of the scholastic 
year be fixed by law on September lL. 

10. That any city in the State containing a population of not less than 5,000 persons 
shall have the privilege of securing the passage of a special act giving a pro rata part 
of the general fund, providing a special system suited to the wants of her people, ex 
empting from the general provisions of the school law, excepting such as require equal 
school privileges to be provided for all, and accept so much as relates to reports and 
returns and gcneral supervision of the State board and the State commissioner. 

11. That county boards of education be authorized to pay the county superintendent 
such compensation as they may determine, in addition to that provided in section 27. 
Such additional compensation to be paid only from funds raised by local taxation. 


REASONS FOR THESE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Commissioner Lewis gives the following very significant and proper reasons seriatin 
for the foregoing recommendations: 

1. Designating each county as a school district in the law is of no avail. The 
county never is called a district, but always a county; and the subdivisions are 
almost invariably called districts, and will be by school officers, teachers, and people. 
The nomenclature proposed is the natural one, and corresponding with the Georgia 
militia districts, the school districts, the territory so named will never be misnamed 
when spoken or written of, and it will give opportunity to désignate subdivisions of 
the districts as sub-districts when necessary, and the terms will never be transposed. 

2. The same reasons apply for the designation of school officers proposed. The 
members of county boards are now, in spite of the law, almost invariably styled county 
commissioners; even in the election returns they were generally called county com- 
missioners, thongh there is but one county commissioner under the law—the secretary 
of the board. The members of county boards are commissioners; they perform com- 
missioners’ duties, they supervise all school matters, they levy taxes, they hold prop- 
erty, &c., &c. The secretary is the superintendent, and is almost invariably so desig- 
nated. His title would thus always be given, and never misunderstood or confounded 
with members of county boards. 

3. The present system of numbering the Georgia militia districts has led to inter- 
minable confusion, a8 appears from facts heretofore statcd in this report. Not ouc 
citizen in ten can tell how many districts there are in his county, or the official num- 
bers of them, or even of his own, or where they are situated. The numbers given serve 
no purpose whatever except to officials and on official business, and for that purpose 
they never can be relied upon. The system proposed, it is believed, will remedy the 
whole matter ; it proposes to change xo bouidaries, but simply to number the districts. 
Every man, woman, and child will soon learn the number of districts in the county 
simply from hearing the highest-numbered district mentioned. Every citizen will 
soon learn the number of his own district, and, knowing that, will know the number 
and location of the others. He will know that all the lower-numbered districts are 
north, and all the higher numbers south. He kuows that the next lower number is 
west, and the next higher east. He will know where, or nearly where, to find any 
district in any county. The whole population will soon become familiar with these 
matters, of which most of them now know nothing. It may be accowplished by sim 
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ply requiring the ordinaries to remember the districts in the order specified, and record 
the same in the records of his court, and also reporting the changes nade to the execu- 
tive department. Of course the tax-digests and all official documents will thereafter 
designate them by their new numbers. 

4. The reasons for this provision have been furnished by the operations of the 
law. The boundaries of districts are troublesoine lines to get over. Every subdi- 
vision multiplics the difficulties. AU modern legislation on the subject, all the efforts 
of the most experienced school-men, have been directed recently to the consolidation 
of the little petty school districts and reduction of number of schoo} officers required. 
What is called the township system is fast being established under the efforts of experi- 
enced school-men as the most economical and efficient. In all the rural districts where 
the population is sparse, the districts should be not less than six miles square, corre- 
sponding with the townships of the north and west. This division allows the estab- 
lishment of graded schools as fast as the density of the population will permit two or 
more primary schools and one central schoo] of higher grade in each distriet. The 
small districts necessitate a mixed or ungraded school in each, and the lines are bars 
to more convenient arrangement for pupils and schools. It is found that one such dis- 
trict is better and more economically managed by three trustees, even if there be six 
or eight schools, than it possibly could be by as many boards of trustees as there are 
scheols. Take, for example, the original organization of Illinois. About one hundred 
and twenty counties with one county superintendent for each; these divided into 
about two thousand townships, with four schoo] officers for each, and the townships 
into about five school districts each, making ten thonsané school districts, with three 
trustees for each—a total of 38,120 school officers for a territory less than that of 
Georgia. The work is done easier and better by one-fifthas many; and better, far 
better, schools are established. Georgia has now 1,291 school districts, including the 
towns and wards of cities. This, even leaving out the town and wards and allowing 
58,000 square miles to the State, would make the districts average less than seven 
miles square. The smaller districts are generally in the more densely-populated sec- 
tions, and the lerger districts are in sparsely-populated sections, just where they ought 
to be, and two or more schools, as may be required, can be established to much better 
advantage than if they‘were subdivided. The almost universal complaint of trustees 
as to the complexity of the system and amount of labor to be performed will be heard 
no more when they have become familiar with the duties and learned how to perform 
them, as they may with very little interference with their private affairs. Such com- 
plaints are not heard elsewhere, even when much more is required. The school law 
and the school system are, and must be, intimately connected with aj] the affairs of 
the State. The tax laws must harmonize with it, or it cannot work smoothly. Unless 
the tax returns show the property in each school district, there is no available way, 
without extra trouble and expense, to determine the property which shall build certain 
houses, or maintain certain schools. There is certainly no more important, as there is 
no more necessary purpose, for which subdivisions of counties are required than as 
school districts, and such subdivisions as will serve tor thet will be very sure to serve 
for any other that may he needed. 

5. For this recommendation there need be no argument made; the necessity is evi- 
dent. Very many counties have no records on the matter, but all the districts are 
simply recognized by common consent, and the boundaries frequently unknown. 

6. If county superintendents are competent for the position, they are competent 
for this duty, and although, as a general rule, it will be far better to examine appli- 
cants in classes, and before the county boards and public, at the regular quarterly 
meetings, yet there are frequently cases where itis a hardship to the teacher and a 
great inconvenience to the school that a license cannot be granted bet ween these meet- 
ings. It is very generally requested by county school commissioners, and will not only 
work well, but is commonly practiced elsewhere. 

7. This amendment is vital to the school system ; the power must be given to some an- 
thorized body for this purpose, or the system is and must be a failure. It matters very 
little where the power is left, so it be unquestionably granted and clearly defined. Cer- 
tainly one-half the counties in the State would have levied taxes for a school term of frora 
three to six months during the last year if the power had been unquestioned. What 
has been done in Savannah, Columbus, Memphis, Nashville, and other cities, can be 
done elsewhere. What has been and is being done in Missouri and Virginia can be 
done in Georgia. The annual private schools, however expensive, cannot be supplanted 
by three months’ free school, the term must be extended for such length of time as 
there is need, to reap the full benefits of the system. All the primary education must 
be supplied by the free schools, and then private schools of a higher grade will prosper. 
The people are hungry for school privileges and asystem that shall supply school facili- 
ties at the most cconomical rates. They look abroad and see the magnificent results of 
such a system, and desire to move to the front of modern civilization and participate 
in the nse of this greatest engine for hnman progress known to any time. It is simply 
a question whether the masses shall be enlightened or not. They eannot be, except with 
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a common-school system. Took at the statistics of the past. We find that only 94,67 
white children attended schools of any kind, in 1860, out of a scholastic population of 
236,454, (white,) and the number of adult native white persons who could not read or 
write was 45,199, ont of an adnlt native white population of 251,575, or almost 18 per 
cent., as reported in the census returns, and the best statisticians add thirty per cent. to 
these returns to show the realtruth. The census returns of 1870 will doubtless show a 
still larger percentage of illiteracy. What may be expected when the returns in the 
commissioner’s office show that there were only 325 white children in school during 
the last year in Baldwin County, out of a scholastic population (white) of 948: in 
Brooks County, only 50 out of 745; in Columbia, only 263 out of 632; in Habersham, 
only 769 ont of 1,709; in Liberty, only 275 out of 860; in Lowndes, only 351 out of 
1,534; in Talbot, only 645 out of 1,702; in Taylor, only 318 out of 1,362; in Worth, 
only 109 out of 931? 

It is futile to think it can be remedied by a private-school system; it has been tried 
in Georgia a hundred years. The commissioner states that, he has discussed all sum- 
iner the questions that have been settled elsewhere for twenty, thirty, forty years or 
more, and that he believes the general assembly will look the matter squarely in the 
face, and aet wisely. 

&. This recommendation needs no argument. 

9. This amendment is intended to complete the labor of trustees in the sckool 
work before the busy season commences, and also to secure the annual reports of schools 
and annual returns of scholastic population at the same time. 

10. It will be evident to any one who will examine the subject that all towns of 
that size require a different machinery from that of the county districts. Under what- 
ever different laws the States have established the common-school system, all have 
found it necessary to provide a special system for the towns. 

11. This provision is intended to provide for only a few of the large and densely 
populated counties. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lewis urges that he had attempted to establish the school sys- 
tem upon an educational basis only, ignoring all political, sectarian, or other consid- 
erations. Schools for the masses, schools for all, that shall furnish an ordinary ed- 
ucation. This accomplished, the higher cducational institutions are sure to follow. 
Commissioner Lewis further states that he has labored against open and secret opposi- 
tion, general apathy, and distrust, and withont money, and without the power to raise 
any. Promises have been given, only promises, which, howevcr, have been founded 
on the law. The almost universal change in publie sentiment regarding a common- 
school system and the work accomplished are sure indications of the wants and wishes 
of the people. 


PEABODY FUND IN GEORGIA. 


The fifth report of the agent of this fund, Rev. Dr. Sears, made February 15, 1871, 
contained the following strictures and statcment of his official operations in Georgia: 

“Persistent efforts have been made from year to year by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a highly intelligent body of men, and other friends of education, to prepare the 
way for the passage of a school law adapted to the circumstances of the people. The 
legislature has at length been induced to take action on the subject. The law thus 
passed was approved October 13, 1270. It provides for a State board of education 
like that of Virginia, already described, except that itincludes the secretary of state ; 
for a State school commissioner; for county boards of education and comuiissioners, 
and for trustees for the sub-districts. I:ach county forms a school district, as it does 
in Florida and Mississippi. The following peculiarities are observed in this law: It 
makes it the duty of the board of education to determine the amount which, in addition 
to the income of the school fund, it will be necessary to raise by general tax in order 
to support a school three months in every district of the State, and to report the esti- 
mate annually to the gencral assembly. It is made the duty of the commissioncr to 
give such instructions as he may deem requisite and proper for the organization and 
government of schools to the local school officers, who are required to act in confori- 
ity therewith, having the right, however, of appeal to the State board of education. 

“The county boards consist of one person, to be elected by the people, from cach 
muilitia district, one from each ward in any city of the county, and one from each in- 
corporated town. These boards elect one of their ow members, for a county commiis- 
sioner. They have power to establish such graded schools (high schools) as they imay 
think proper in the county, and also to exercise all the powers of the trustees of the 
sub-districts, whenever the latter neglect theirduties. The county colminissioners hold 
the same relation to the sub-districts that the State commissioner does to the counties, 
and are paid $3 a day while in actual service. The trustees are to have charge of 
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the primary schools in their respective sub-districts. In contracting with teachers, 
they are to be governed by the amount of money received from the State. For the 
erection and repaits of school-houses, they are required to levy such a local tax as the 
county board shal! determine. The ‘white and colored children are to be taught in 
separate schools. In contiguous districts, having a sparse population, provision is 
made for ambulatory schools of two months’ duration in each district. The same error 
seems to have been committed in respect to city schools as was noticed in the Virginia 
law. 

“It will require scarcely less than a year to put this law in operation throughout the 
State. As yet, of course, nothing could be done by us in conj unetion with the author- 
ities just coming into power. We continue, therefore, still to act on our former plan 
of selecting and aiding only those cities which can with such help suppors free schools. 

“The last appropriation made to the city of Savannah was for the year 1867~70. I 
had good opportunity, in the month of May, tosee what progress had been made in its 
schools in the three years in which it had received the benefit of your fund. At the 
meeting of the State association of teachers, held there at that time, one-half day was 
spent by the teachers in visiting all the schools of the city. It wasthe testimony of the 
most intelligent of these visitors, themselves teachers by profession, many of them in 
colleges, that they had learned more of the superior excellence of public schools during 
that half day than ever before. Such perfect classification, such conveniences for ths 
school-room, such skill in the art of teaching and government were, in their opinion, 
hardly to be found elsewhere in the State. The influence of this living and con- 
spicnous example is of estimable value, and is already beginning to be evidently felt. 

“The city of Columbus did not intend to call on us for any further assistance, but in 
March last its large female academy building was burned nearly to the ground. <A new 
building in a more modern style was under contract in August last, ‘and is no doubt 
completed before this time. The old church, in which another school was kept, has, 
been sold, making it necesary to procure another building. An appropriation amount- 
ing to $1, 500 was Paccordingly made. This city ranks next to Savannah in its schools, 
and is doing a noble work for the western part of the State, as the latter is for the 
eastern. 

“The condition of the schools of Augusta, to which we contribute $1,000, I cannot 
better describe than in the language of its superintendent : : ‘As to our schools, we have 
not been abie so far to organize a “system which either you or I would fully approve 
but you would be eratified tosee how well it works, imperfect as itis. By the opening 
of the next year we hope to put in operation a eraded system, fully in accordance with 
your views. This year is, I think, a decided improvement upon the last. The teachers 
work well, and the pupils exhibit great progress.’ 

“Tt was proposed by the city government of Atlanta last year to inaugurate a grand 
system of public schools. The new law has probably interposed an insurmountable 
obstacle to that project. IRfit be so, the necessity of removing it will soon be perceived. 
The offer then made of assistance from your fund is still available for them. 

‘The colored normal school, called the Atlanta University, is in successful operation. 
The number of normal pupils ‘has been so great that we have increased our appropria- 
tion from $500 to $800, the conditions beive © the same as at Fisk University in Tennes- 
see, and Hampton Institute, Virginia. 

“* Correspondence was also opened with Milledgeville, Macon, and some other towns 
with reference to free schools condueted on our general plan, and distinct propositions 
were made to them; however, no definite response has yet been received.” 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF THE CITY OF SAVANNAH AND THE COUNTY OF CHATHAM. 


From the report for the year 1870~71, of Hon. W. H. Baker, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Savainah, the following information is presented: 

The board of public. instruction is ‘composed of the following officers: President, R. 
D. Arnold, M. D.; vice-president, John Stoddard; secretary, W. EL Baker ; treasurer, 
John L. Villalonga. 

The members of the board are Messrs. R. D. Arnold, John Stoddard, Edward A. An- 
derson, Henry Williams, Solomon Cohen, John Lama, John L. Villalonga, John Wil- 
liamsou, Rev. D. H. Porter, James B. Read, Rev. 8S. Landman, and John Scriven. 

The receipts and expenditures for maintaining these schools are shown as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
alance: Ole Gl ereeeete cic. co oe ee ee oa en os ene «eee $1, 870 58 
Cily ap PTO in neko ieee tele etac peel eo eee pao woe cae ORES = «00 eee 39, 000 00 
County appropriation ..--. Be eee = ea nee a in ++ + eee : eee 10, 000 00 


Total... ce nee PE oc. WO ee” ..--- 46,870 58 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers’ salaries, city and county... -- Poe as SS EEE feared eos = - $37, 492 40 
Janitor’s WageS.......-.---- soos Canc COG QUO BEBE EE Soos coos Go50 9555 eegeee 600 60 
URGPIS UBS oo 5 tS HR Oe NRE 6 cos ei Se ae aaa 2,935 2 
Je ES CTO Be sc: Om SRD Oe us 66060 EE rs a aaa Pen iris) (OW 
INR? as -con eoco ee eee 6888-08 aS ee oe eee 341 67 
fig iemelny mee 71 VOM UIGLINO eerie la coos oe 3-22 oe ewe nee see se See 36 09 
Books, stationery, and school Re CMuishies teem io... 255s ee eee 549 94 
Fr itylloe wa amefie@ralle’. -o »cin cs emia tanner ee eng 425 75 
JUNG TAN Bs 3.5 SA Ae ae CR ASE Gro Ooch en rrr rae ree ana 50 CO 
Hive: CVaitiWIgh corteseecocs co canes 6g Ske ee re =e AST 24 

BN 2) ER Toe nace S oo aes eee eee e ene aecs seee AD, cvaluD 


Balance in treasury, $576 63. 


For the year ending July, 1867, there were admitted as scholars in the public schools 
as follows: 


rolled AiG) AOE. oo sans 705 
ROME AUG oases boo aoe ee ae 590 
Cost per REINO As oe CO SG66 vp ominb GREE 0 Ae ae an Cm) 
During the past ycar 1870-71, there were enrolled and noni aad ater een 2,438 
‘Sugmsimy cp Cle p irene) 0) 9 9 1, 915 
Cag [DEE SGIIOIET. capes 5 ccnp once Beane anni n sii nnmmnanINnETS (20 


Among those enrolled during the past year only four have died. No aid has been 
received during the past year from the Peabody fund. The schools are in need of five 
globes, maps on a large scale, and apparatns for demonstration in science. ‘The schools 
comprise the Boys’ High School, Girls’ High School, Boys’ Grammar School, Girls’ Gram- 
mar School, Boys’ Intermediate, Girls’ Intermediate, Boys’ Primary, Girls’ Primary, 
Cathedral (Catholic) School, and St. Patrick’s (Catholic) School; of all of which Mr. W. 
H. Baker, A. M., is superintendent, aided by thirty-eight teachers, principals and assist- 
ants. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS OF THE CITY OF AUGUSTA AND COUNTY OF RICHMOND. 


The following facts are derived from the report of Mr. B. Neely, superintendent of 
schools for the city of Augusta: 


Number of children of school SP oe ee eee Ss ieee 5, 439 
Nie mmusciiidren cnrolled in sehool.....-..-..22..---<.--20c2 <2 s2--e2ccee ee 0,000 
Feet roe PAU ete ubeTICIme) SUNCOls se. -\---2-ca-=- === -2<- 5. cnce eas -= seen eee Uae 


In the primary schools two male and seven female teachers are employed, with a 
total number of 1,238 scholars, of which 643 are males and 595 females. 

In the orammar or intermediate schools six male teachers and one female teacher are 
employed, with a total number of 777 scholars, of which 306 are males and 381 females. 

In the corporate school two male and five female teachers are employed, with a total 
number of 300 scholars, ef which 200 are males and 100 females. 

In the city normal school two teachers, onc male and one female, arc employed, with 
a total number of 30 scholars, of which 16 are males and 14 females. 


SUMMARY. 
iumetmeO lit eo henCOeGlS.2 os 5.--2 224 ca2c cece ecco ne ne Gbeee ba ce oeed ee cn we cnc 11 
lnm ein mare Wale meAGhers 25.24.05 6e ee oc.c ce cece ee ececc ee welaceeeueccen< 14 
MCL eD ii emeOhinetelenrGene oho. S55. 2. lk ck cede eenddedaceccces nc 25 
Dio etmemeinia |e” scl le ns area es ec. Sara ce cs cceeedeceresececcena~ 1 2dS 
IN Wi emmommetensale scholarss.ce soe oe. ic << ccs ccc n cscs cece eccsoesacnicesccuse 1, 090 
eC uo leniriM bereotesciolarcawmemes ofl ol... 5 ce cece bccc ecco ceccecess § §©2,999 
Swermallsnimioieca® GON so oy se 26 
INCOME. 
PMount Tcceimedetnaml Stabomingeeeo J......-..-+---.c----------e--+--=e-e SOROG0 
ATOM VeCely cUmeinOlMECOUMevmnMNIGN so... 22. cscccce+sce-. eee ee esse es - sees 14, 000 
AMOUiMls (rom OLler GQnicee eM | 6 oe oe cee ce ee ee oe oe oe oe cee 


i lee 25, 000 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL INFORMATION, 


Georgia has a State school commissioner and a State board of education, consisting 
of the governor and other State officials. Kach county has a county school commis 
sioner, who reports to the State conunissioner. In each county there is a board ot 
education, consisting of as many members as there are militia districts in the county ; 
and the county school comniissioner is elected by this board, of which he is a member, 
aud he acts as secretary of the board. In each militia district a board of school trus- 
tees is chosen, three in number, the office of one of them being vacated and refilled an- 
nually. These trustees provide school buildings, secure teachers, and take a census of 
the children within the district annually, The teachers are examined and receive their 
certificates from the school commissioners. No State appropriation is made for the 
support of schools beyond the poll-tax, which amounts in the aggregate to about 
$200,000 annually. No colored child is admitted to the schools sustained by the board 
of education of Savannah. The school board is elected by the city council, under the 
old law. Chatham county, which includes Savannah, and is the largest in the State, 
claims to be exempt from the operation of the new law; and other counties are about 
claiming a similar exemption. The chief danger to the system in the State seems to 
be from the exemption of the larger cities froin the operation of the general law; one 
provision of the law being that, unless any new law should especially repeal partien- 
lar provisions of the old law, those provisions should remain in force. The first census 
of the scholars of the State has not been completed under the new law, and no money 
has been raised yet; there are, therefore, no schools in operation under this law, and 
none can be opened earlier than January J, 1872. The new law was passed in Decem- 
ber, 1870, and the first election of school officers was held in January, 1971. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


There are no colored schools in Georgia, except in Thomasville, Quitman, Savannah, 
3ainbridge, and one school in Liberty County. These are all under the care of the 
American Missionary Association. 

Atlanta University is now firmly established, having about three hundred students. 
The last legislature appropriated for this university, $7,500. 

The Beach Institute at Savannah is in a flourishing condition, having at present 
about 250 pupils. The institute is under the super intendence of Mr.) Niles, aided by a 
efficient corps of teachers. 

The university at Athens also received an appropriation of $7,500. 

In Richmond County, including the city of Augusta, the amount raised for the sup- 
port of schools was expended for both white and colored schools, and of the seven 
colored schools, five of the teachers were white and two colored. 

In Columbus and Macon the schools are for white only, so far as supported by tax. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS, STATE OF GEORGIA. 


J. R. Lewis, State School Commissioner, Atlanta ; Cuas. 8S. Coox, Clerk. 


COUNTY SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

County. Name. Post-oftice. 
AU UINO® . < .=:- See A i, Ms Kennedy2.. =. | Holmesville. 
JES Gi? 2 ere ae Dhos. W. Plena ee ee Newton. 
Balciwin..... pie eee ee | John Hammond..........| Milledgeville. 
IOUS pose TC. Chandlers. 22-22. aulieiver 
IBO OW oe Robt. C, Soxon 2.2 22-.2- -aprCarrersyilte: 
Ie. boo Jas. F, Goodman -.....-.-] Nashville. 
FBO) uc oe ee W.D. Williams .2 22. 2-.) Macon, 
Bre@hgrmeerns 4c... =e: ©... Mingsbery eee Quitman. 
METANI Ae co ooo Soe COCO EC | PEE a eer Sao ee 
Bullock eect ec Geo. W.. Séase 7 eee ee | Statesborough. 
Buwlie 27 eee cb a's a Leroy A. Murphy ..-.---.| Griffin’s Landing, 
Battseesscee ee E.E. Pound..............| Indian Springs. 
Callout... 3. see seers Jed. Beek... 23 ce eee AERO TE 
Camden .....5 32 eee Ooo. Adams... 2 ise Mary’ S. 
Campbell. ... 22. --.=eee=m ee CCK... . eee Fairburn. 
Cartel aaa senc Samuel A. Brown ........! Bowdon. 
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List of school officers—Continued. 


Post- office. 


Ringgold. 
Trader’s Hill. 


Cusseta. 
Summerville. 
Woodstock. 
Savannah. 
Columbus. 
Atlanta. 
Watkinsville. 
Fort Gaines. 
Jonesborough. 
Lawton. 
Marietta. 


Sawdust. 
Greenfield. 
Sharpsburgh. 
Knoxville. 


| Trenton. 


County. Name. 

(CSROOST, 4 ee = | MID O e cesece  e 
Uitiieiegee. as osc5a es eee | feel oe ee Tey el a 
Wiehe wes Case oe 

(ieretrWoOChes....= 2% .eeer oh N. Howard . iy Gee OE, 
(CUNT CO eS YG GOS Uk city Coes ete eres, 3 
(Wermwee. . a. --acleeeeeees leMe Puckett ....- . 
Cie ot Savannal 22.2 Phe alcCre ete 225 1 
Chiao Columbusases es |poeo, NM, Dews ............ 
City of Atlanta..2.5..--- POMPOM. 2. eee. eee 
Clarkcreees soe ee eee ial. ANCersol ........--2 
OU OR Oe eae eee ao CNV ells os 2522... 
JOIUISY ECldle ets a eee 3 A overt M00 UN. oe 
(CNG liter ees eo a ee). COUIT ce a ek 
Cobbe.. 2. oe pero W. Gaker. 22.2.0 ..8 
CONSE 2S. ee |b sl ome err en 8 
COMMIS oa. ase sae oe cae. | E. S. PlOrence .2.22..2.. 5. 
CGH 8 ok ae a iy Wallin <: ose... w ae | 
DAO eye ee Jax, De 25 9)) 4 eee a 
GE VO Cl ee a 2 a a ee ee OMIVONY GS occ ce ee 
SSW IE 2 en prone et ee ate See we es ape om 
icone ee =.) PON J, Bishope..2.22...) 
JOYE T On ee ene arene enn, obit, Wo Davis. 22... 8 
NO Cee oe oe see NV Be surickland 25... 2.4 
(DIGGIN. oc ee Orr Swe miigeneaes--.e 
DG Oe Feeriese < eateries Saeed eWavid MM. Buehan 22.2222 
Doulas 2--- Pee NEO Cowden 2... a 
DOM ONeUt ee eee cep), . LOEW . 22 e2se.5- et 
iO DE a es OCU eUiy smear nee 
LGN OS. Ao a rs ee ee. ELOScott «.caes «+ ss 
LOpebhe Oli eee mame, Pitniviin «.2- 2-2 
list. ee ls OOss, tates oe. ae 
GMM cy ears so keg doseplius Camp ..2.22-.5- 
JOO O0DUDT ee ae ie. MeDantel,...22.. 2. 
Me BUC een oc Soleil we ress | RC cel 8 eee 2 
Thal... ee ie WM Gy ee. 
JNO AU, Si. 3 Mit go ctersOn 2.2) so -2 8. 
ramen se ie mi stenard LD. Yow. s2....-8. 
SE Upset ere eee nc Secs d eck cd Jey Manin oe ae. - 
(CNG eee ye 2 nck: es NAG sOsbormcc2ce.cu:. 8! 
(Glas CO UKamey aye. soo sie ca | GS gens yiieee tener oem. 
(Gr ye ote eran cs ee | WAG C208 ee ae em 
Greene ee oun Ie Seals..6..2 222. =. 
(GHOUCK CS eae er HPC aE eee 
VOTING hie eee ee APN Glenn 2. see See! 
Babe ns ide tee eo en ce oe MThomas J. Hughes......1. 
pallens Ses PISS Bradley asses... ee 
EL COC eres ee oe al is, Hass... .- 622s... 8! 
Hp ANS Oho 2 2 e'ip heels ees Willits: Waltem 22 2m 
Lei ae | ioctl. Johnson 5.2.26. .50 
Hane Charles W. Seidell...... -. 
TIC UR so Sas Oo 8 Jeeevlorrell.2. ote... Be 
EUR aos oo ON OVAN 22 anos. =. 
Houston : Ciraates Wf. Neel .......-. 
Li wae 8 OS kee Howe Clements .....2..2! 
J CSO ieee: kee CGN WLISOM. oon seen ee 
JASPCD sees ose Rly ehiers..¢<----e.4 
JeTersoeas naa ss. ose! JORG). Ei ar 
J ODNSOME ae eee 3 oe Pim aiSON, 2. .2cc~ ce oe ee 
Jones le - .| 
Laurens: ..22 22 eee sce |W. g, Ramsey... A { 
HOC 0525202 eee Sanmel C. Wy jem &. 
MipeLtY so. sce ane ee ee | CWIOATSEY.....20-..2--=- 
MINCOIY: .. coe. ce ee Cencinouher.......... -- 
NE OMINCLES <sssaclelvin. 3a oe ee oe | A.J. Bes SSCs ae ena 


Dawsonville. 
Bainbridge. 
Deeatur. | 
Vienna. 
Eastman.. 
Salt Springs. 
Albany. 
Blakely. 
Statenville. 
Springtield. 
Elberton. 
Swainesborough. 
Morganton. 
Seioia. 
Rome. 
Cumning. 
Carnesville. 
Atlanta. 
iy. 
Gibson. 
Brunswiek. 
Greensborough. 
Calhoun. 
Lawrenceville. 
Clarkesville. 
Gainesville. 
Devereaux. 
Buelanan. 
Hamilton. 
Hartwell. 
Franklin. 
MeDonough. 
elIy. 
Irwinville. 
Jefferson. 
MontieeHo. 
Louisville. 
Wrightsville. 


Dublin. 
Starkville. 
Hinesville. 
Lineoluton, 
Valdosta. 
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List of school officers—Continned. 


| 


County. Name. Post-office. 
eee eee ) 
UML ere 2-65 es sete soe Benj. &. Sitcom. -....-.- a) Wahloneea 
hy CO oer eer ie ok Lb, Avdeinidsome..:.-<ssecee Montezuma. 
Na ee 2 Tose Cleveland -2---e-4 Paoli. 
MIGISOI . <0 cones tee «ne ce ee DIL 22 ees Buena Vista. 
STAOMIIC ..... .-4 one See Uee. <.. 2 nee Thompson. 
Mem tOSl....---. see Sey son... cee | Darien. 
TCP ether ... seater Wo. 1. Revill 22.2. eres | Greenville. 
NEMOR 22.2.5 35 sc oe <r e MED: Jolnson.. -. ee _ Colquitt. 
MGTGOM <0 20 sree 4) Chos, L. Lewis ..-...- --24! 4 pharetta. 
MitCHEl Ss yee. er ee MWS. Poore .222. ees Camilla. 
Slonroe....... <5 KE. SL. Hooten. 2 22eeeeeee + Forsyth. 
Montgomery seems es Gt. T> Mic cod 2 eee Mount Vernon. 
IMEC AN: oe eects et C.H. Andrews 22. Madison. 
WEI Ay > eerie onic ines e S.H. gHenry.525-seee eee Spring Place. 
(MISC OVC Oates ce sac - =~ | W.-W. Flewellen .......-. Columbus, 
UGS as ce are | ES Sba Ww 226s eee | Oxford. 
OOMe On iem sete we sencieefi Va WV. MiClesteniaeeeews Lexington. 
IP UNG Ge, Breve ore cia c-2rc:shacwtece Jas. G, Denton -...222) ee allas, 
ICISONS ence cic ee wee ol A, &. Mullinax 2222 e- eer Jasper. 
LENGINGE Aoi Soe eee ee a tbo, Greenleato-ss2.- oe 4 Blackshear. 
TPR Cones ee rr ae | fo D: Peden. 22.22c025- ee | Griffin. 
Ore ele sec Semaine sal A, Huntington..........4) Cedar Town: 
Hegel ole ayes = a cnt eete. tiene cee | John Laidler.............| Hawkinsville. 
PUM Ys = Seo oe cite cee oe We W. Uurner = 2.22 seas Eatonton. 
UIC Wc cc. See cee pL OC. A. Warten 22eees cee Georgetown 
ies. 22. oe ee. A. Bleckley.o..sceeeee | Clayton 
16¢ 21,0000) Vee orca 1J.A, Edwards... .2-c.; 24m Cutnbert. 
WCMIMONG 2... aseeceee ee t+ Benj. Neely 22.22 2.cee- see Augusta. 
Rgekdalen s.cccceneeseeu ie} DM. Parkers cee ee ee Conyers. 
BOWE 2.2 cc0 sen ne ooo eee Jong N; Elndsoneeee aeoee Ellaville. 
POAC. 22s 9 ere eee se wy Un Mathewsse2 ee ee | Ogeechee. 
SS) DC Is eae ene eee i, 1. Morrow Seccsece ee | Griffin. 
DLONWAT b Jie o/c ciccs eee Wel, Hartiscn 22sec ea. 9 Lumpkin. 
UMC a se eee nc. ce. occa el Wim. A; Weisol 2 22s seer Americus. 
A PUNO ets ais om aciensneserseiee <a WOR. OW arthencc sees Talbotton. 
AUAINATOLEO) 2 2s'se' soe cten 2 Geo. G, Hixon 2eeeeaeeee Crawfordville. ~ 
dame cc... ee eee | Isaiah Beasley ..--..-...% Reidville. 
MAGIC We rec wiclctce cess coe eh. WL. ROOdeSE coe Butler. 
Terrelle ee 6 accoe. aw iM. Lennard 2 )esee ee | Dawson. 
Meligite esses tens. ue. ewe eX. McDuiie 7 2aaeaee Mackville. 
Miomas <2 uss aee- eee eV. 2. Hubert (3s Thomasville. 
BR OIVAING corn 'n “2 ase ee age tate ae J.G. Stephens 2osse.e. | Hiawassee. 
POU. oo acc cee oe Jolin I, Toole 22.22.02. LaGrange. 
MCS cau wis coe seme oh NG. We Uhorp sass] cee | Marion. 
UMOW, ais. cece Stee e SW OC. Liu ohes tee ee Blairsville. 
HUGO csc cus wen eeee =. ep POON Mo Greeneey seer. ae | Thomaston. 
BIC OD Swe ce one -+| J.C. Clements. .... .....- Lafayette. 
Walton osnco cee A. AQ INT ay ce eee Monroe. 
WO? er | ©. Tobatimer fase - eer | Waresborough. 
RUE cece co wee cn ees esr] A. , NEOU OUI eae eee ree Warrenton. 
Deen tON 26.225... 2-21) EN. Eolimeldae sss. eae Sandersville. 
Be tee oe 2a sid ees «ai Bee oan o's eee = eee ; 
NC ac mn wc os a - oe 5h) DON), L. Harrell eee... Preston. 
Wee ce 3 on MP. Padiner. eee Cleveland. 
WilCOmeee asso. .s|) Stephen Bowen 225. ee. Abbeville. 
NVIICES repens ccia o's cic aces «| i. T. Sill psoll see ees | Washington. 
WilKINSOUMeee sau. -e cece s+ i..C. Chambers... 22 ee) LY aon 
Wy bitte lG@seeeee es. 2s = i we C. Richardson “222 e.- Dalton. 
Worth seen eee O el hos. G. Westfall same. Vine’s Mills. 


ILLINOIS. 13% 


ETLLINGOYIS. 


The eight biennial report of the Hon. Newton Bateman, superintendent of public 
instruction for the State of Illinois, comprising the years 1869-1870, was issued in 
January, 1871. 


1869. 1870. 

Whole population of the State, (census 1870)...-..-.-. 2, 549, 410 
Number of persons between ages of six and twenty-one 

TiOh op Ane oso coc 837, 46-4 862, G24 
Number of white persons between ages of six and 

inveml i-OMe y cals meee «22h... oot == 830, 589 855, 325 
Number of colored persons between ages of six and 

iwenty Ole Yells 80.055. . =. == == - ons -s 6,875 00 
INOW OF SCHOGIMASURICINe see - 2 <2 25 eos -ce- eee 10, 595 11, 006 
Number of districts having school six months or more. 2) 709 10 PEo 
Number of districts having school less than six months. 450 501 
Number of districts having no school...... ...--....-- 374 276 
INimberon public Meh SCHOOIE s..--- -.<025<coc6. cose - 108 
iMumnberret sTaded ceneglses 2.2... 02sec cnt. a2. se 722 641 
NiiMbcmoLt uneraded common schools.-_-...-...----.. 9,77 10, 262 
Rvitote number of free public schools..-....----. --..- 10, 496 11, 011 
MIMIC rIOL PTIVaLe SCHOOIS cec-- scsc-esceces eanc seca 600 530 
Number of pupils in private schools...... ...-...----- 39, 379 41, 001 
Average number of day-schools sustained........-...- 141 142 
NUM eee Mule SCHOlMIG..---- 52-556 co- ec oes eee s 340, 210 344, 375 
MNimiber of female schoOlars..2. 2. ssc..cecos ecsececccee 304, 470 308, 340 
Total number of scholars attending ................-.- 649, 749 652, 715 
Niuaisen Glmale LeAChens 22... csc .-+.s/sececeeccse-en = 8, 981 8,761 
Numberotetemile teachers..-. .:.- 21+ s-sccc cone cece 10, 423 1,320 
Wigraivemniber Of téaehers...-.-.ssee6 sc-ce. voce aes cse 19, 40-4 20, 081 
Rouileauniluer: Of days taugliit.........5.-.-6 o-ce+-- << 1, 802, 597 1, 998, 240 
ever Om tive a bLeNC Me Creare. oi sana wcicecace << one asi 307, 008 309, 540 
Total number of school-houses...-...-..-.+-----02--- 10, 485 10, 773 
Number of school-houses built during the year........ 485 o47 
Number of districts having libraries..........--.--.-. 1, 190 
Whole number of volumes in district libraries....---.. 52, 149 68, 894 
fredelpts 10F Shool PulposeS........----. --.---.-+--> $7,064,793 10 $8, 057,232 18 
pRetine x PemUNGUT CS eae tcl Were nae ones, win eine. $6,017,281 78 $6,881,537 62 
Highest monthly wages paid to male teachers-... .... $250 00 $250 00 
Highest monthly wages paid to female teachers..-.-.-..- $120 00 $120 00 
Lowest monthly wages paid to male teachers.--.-..... $10 00 $12 00 
Lowest monthly wages paid to female teachers...... .. $8 00 $6 34 
Total estimated value of school property..--...--....- $16, 410 257 00 $16, 859, 300 09 
(Coster scwolaie( CONSUS 2250.2... <0 won ose scenes cece S478 &5 35 
Cocstpersehnolan (On enrollment) .-.....--)..--46---<+ §6 17 $7 07 
Cost per scholar, (average daily attendance).... ..---. , S13 04 $13 80 
Number of teachers examined during the year.... .-.. 14, 386 iF pas! 
Number of teachers rejected during the year.......... 2, 480 3,813 
Numtpemol certificates issued ....--.--.-..-+. s-+sse0- 11, 906 i, 220 
INimmibereer Schools wisited):...-< 0-2. -.-cog eecees oose er sas 8, 360 
Number cf schools visited more than once.....-.---.-. 0 393 1, 885 
Number of schools visited not at all.....-.2-2-2 222 ee 10 2, 026 
iMGmibemoninetitutces held ga... .--.-.-.--...----. 0-0 118 119 
Whole number of teachers attending ............ .---- 4,651 5, 668 


COMMON-SCHOOL REVENUES. 


f aa aggregate of common-schocl revenues received in each of the last six years is as 
ollows: 


TU LC ene) eich acc nceecne ---- $3, 316,739 00 
Tie 66 Gee ee niece near cons onene 4, 445, 130 00 
Ti S0 eee neces eee cece cacee 5, 707, 810 00 
hl eCc eee I... eta neee-s- 6, 896, 879 00 
iy 1869) ee cone cece ceeeee 7,064,793 10 
LOU co cm ce scope aeess secs 55 Gc Ue re 8, 057, 232 18 


_ These figures are sufficiently snggestive, and explain the rapid increase of the State 
in all the elements of wealth and power. 
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THE SCHOOLS. 


It is a fundamental requirement of the school law that each district must have and 
maintain a school absolutely free to all the school-going children in the district for a 
period of at least six months in each year, as a condition-precedent to a legal claim to 
share in the distribution of the public-school funds. This is, therefore, one of the 
proper tests of the condition of the school system in any given year, showing the degree 
of compliance with an essential requirement. In this particular the exhibit for 1e7 
is the most favorable ever presented. Out of the whole number of districts in the 
State, as reported for 1870, being 11,006 in all, 10,179, or more than 92 per cent., sus- 
tained schools the full time required by law; of the remainder, 551 districts, or a little 
over 5 per cent. of the whole, maintained schools, but not for the full time, leaving 
only 276 districts—2} per cent. of the whole number—that had no school at all during 
the year 1870. 

Five hundred and fifteen more schools are reported in 1870 than in 1869, the whole 
number being 11,011. Of these, 108 are reported as high schools, 641 as graded schools, 
and the remainder, 10,262, as common or ungraded schools. 

The reports of graded schools were returned under a very strict definition of that 
class or kind of schools, and it is not to be inferred that the very large numbers re- 
ported as common or ungraded are all unclassified schools. 

The number of public high schools reported is 108, being an average of about one to 
each county in the State. The number is, no doubt, correctly reported, althongh there 
is a wide difference in the extent and character of tbe courses of study, and in the re- 
quirements for admission, the standards of scholarship, and the general excellence of 
the several schools reported in each class. The greater portion of these high schools 
are in the citics and large towns and villages, and are under the control of boards of 
education, acting in conformity with the provisions of special charters or acts of incor- 
poration. 

CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW. 


The report points out carefully, and somewhat exhaustively, the relations of the new 
State constitution, adopted in 1870, to the common-school system, and suggests various 
changes necessary to bring the general school law into harmony with the supreme law 
of the land. While there is but one article in the new constitution devoted exclusively 
to education and common schools, there are provisions interspersed throughout almost 
the entire instrument which bear upon the subject. The first section of this article 
establishes the principle that hereafter all the school-going children in the State shall 
be equally entitled to the benefits of the public schools without exception or discrimi- 
nation. It is as follows: “The general assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of: free schools, whereby all the children of this State may receive a good com- 
mon-school education.” 

THE RIGHTS OF COLORED CHILDREN. 


The right of colored children equally with others to a good common-school edueation, 
(in the judgment of the superintendent,) fully accrued and attached when the new 
constitution went into effect, on the 8th of August, 1870, and that since that date, now 
and henceforth, school directors, and other boards of education, working under the 
general law, may and should provide for the free education of colored children as effi- 
ciently and thoroughly as for the education of white children. It is not a case for 
labored interpretation or construction; the language of the supreme law is too 
explicit to need any studied interpretation, and it is as peremptory as it is clear: 
“Shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby all the chil- 
dren of this State may receive a good common-school education.” There is no white, no 
black; no exception, distinction, or discrimination, in this language. Its scope is co- 
extensive with the territorial limits of the State, and the boon which it provides is for 
every child in the State. The only question touching the matter of eligibility will 
hereafter be, Is this youth one of the children of this State, and of lawful school age ? 
While the colored people may justly claim and demand an immediate participation in 
the privileges of the free-school system in virtue of the express provisions of the 
supreine law, no means would seem at present to exist whereby they can enforce their 
claim, should a board of directors be indisposed to allow them. The principle of 
equality and universality in the exercise and enjoyment of common-school rights and 
privileges is enunciated and proclaimed in the organic law, and by that principle 
school directors may and should be at once governed by their actions. But in respect 
to remedial or coercive appliances, where school officers neglect or refuse to recognize 
and carry out that principle, further legislation would seem to be necessary. 


QUESTION OF SEPARATED SCHOOLS LEFT TO COMMON SENSE. 


The question whether separate schools shall be provided for colored children, or 
whether there shall be the same school for all, was regarded as too trivial a matter for 
mention, even in the new constitution. It is one of those matters which involve no 
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principle and which are best left to regulate themselves. It is the right and the im- 
perative duty of school boards, under the new constitution, to provide at once for the 
education of children of color as efficiently and thoroughly, in all respects, as for the 
education of white children; in the discharge of this duty, it is optional with them, 
taking into account the state of opinion and feeling in the community, the wishes of 
the colored people themselves, and the best good of all the scheols and school interests 
coucerned, either to admit theni to the same school with the whites or to provide sepa- 
rate schools for them, asin their judgment may seem best. With prudence and common 
sense, this problem will gradually and safely work out its own solution. Prejudice and 
cost will be the two antagonistic forces involved in most instances, and sooner or later 
the latter will be likely to prevail. When the continual indulgence of a mere preju- 
dice is found to be expensive, it is not probable that it will be very long persisted in. 
Since all distinctions of race or color among the school children of the State have 
been abrogated by the paramount law, it will, of course, be the duty of the auditor, in 
making his dividends of the school funds and tax funds under the provision of the 
seventieth section of the school law, to take into account all the children under twenty 
years of age in the several counties, instead of white children only, as heretofore ; and 
in like manner, the distributions made by the county superintendents under section 
sixteen of the school law, and by trustees of schools under section thirty-four, should 
be made up on the basis of all the children in the respective townships and districts, 
and not alone upon the white children therein. These points should be included when 
the legislature comes to consider those provisions of the State school law which con- 
flict with the requirements of the new constitution. 


STATE AID TO SECTARIAN SCHOOLS FORBIDDEN. 


The third section of the article on education is as follows: “Neither the general as- 
sembly, nor any county, city, town, township, school district, or other public corpora- 
tion, shall ever make any appropriation, or pay from any public fund whatever, any- 
thing in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or sustain any 
school, acadeniy, seminary, college, university, or other literary or scientific institution 
controlled by any church or sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or 
donation of land, money, or other personal property ever be made by the State, or any 
such public corporation, to any church, or for any sectarian purpose.” The very thing 
substantially which this clause is intended to prevent has already occurred in another 
State, but which, in this State, this article most effectually prevents. The extraordi- 
nary and startling spectacle has actually been presented to the American people of the 
appropriation under legislative sanction of immense sums of money for the benefit 
and support of denominational and sectarian schools, exclusively managed and con- 
trolled by particular sects and churches, and especially designed to advance the inter- 
ests and ineulcate the tenets of said denominations and sects. This is a very grave 
matter, anu well is it that it has been considered and settled in favor of the right, be- 
fore it became embarrassed and imbittcred by any actual movements here toward the 
disintegration of the school fund for sectarian or other unlawful purposes. 


STATE AID TO SECTARIAN SCHOOLS FATAL TO THE COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


In its inevitable relations and consequences, it involves the stability, integrity, and 
ever-increasing usefulness and power of the whole system and policy of free public 
schools in these United States, or the gradual disintegration and enervation of that 
system, and its ultimate overthrow and destruction, in all the States and in every 
place. This is too plain for argument. Once commence to make appropriations from 
the State treasury, or from the general school fund, to one denominational school, and 
there will be no consistent stopping-place, until all such schools receive an equal or 
proportional gratuity ; once permit any sect or church to have aud control its share of 
the school fuud, and, of inexorable necessity and in all fairness and equity, the same 
right must sooner or later be conceded to every church or sect, aud the whole fabric of 
public education, as an organized State system, is in ruins at once. And in section 4, 
‘‘no teacher, State, county, township, or district school officer, shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds, or profits of any books, apparatus, or furniture, used, or to be used, 
in any school in this State, with which such officer or teacher may be connected, under 
such penalties as may be provided by the gencral assembly.” The object is to cut out, 
root out, and utterly to extirpate from the school system of the State the practice of 
meddling and trafiicking for gain, by school oflicers, in school-books, furniture, and 
apparatus. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 


It is shown conclusively and at length that the school funds of the State are safely 
guarded from the possibility of being squandered, lost, or stolen; that “they are pro- 
tected by an environment of laws, penalties, and liabilities altogether remarkable, and 
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that they are devoted to the objects for which they exist, with a fidelity to which there 
is no linitation or drawback save what is necessarily incident to the ignorance or 
poor judgment of the persons charged with their disbursements.” The two classes of 
school ofticers who alone can be the custodians of school funds, the county superintend- 
ent and township treasurer, are bound to the faithful discharge of their duties in 
sums of noney more than double that of any funds in their possession, which bond is 
rigidly enforced. Not even accidents by fire or robbery are allowed to furnish any 
exceptions to the rule. The aggregate amount of the penal bonds of county superin- 
tendents is over $3,000,000, while that cf the school funds passing through their hands 
has never exceeded the sum of $1,000,000 in any one year. The money received by, 
these officers merely passes through their hands on its way to the township treasurers, 
who are the final depositaries of it. The aggregate amount of school money, not prin- 
cipal, coming into the hands of township treasurers, averages less than $7,000,000 per 
annum, and these officers are held on their official bonds in a sum of over $14,000,000. 
The principal of the township fund, which is also seenred on this bond, is doubly pro- 
tected, aside from the treasurer’s bond, being kept leaned ont, and every loan of over 
$100 secured by mortgage on rea) estate unineunbered, indestructible, and of double 
the value of the amount loaned. Township treasurers receive and keep, until wanted 
for school purposes, the whole vast amount of the distributable school funds of the 
State. County superintendents are required to pay over to them all the school money 
coming into their hands. Not a dollar of this fund can be drawn out except upon a 
proper voucher, signed by the officers of the board of directors, and setting forth the 
particular purpose for which itis drawn. If the order isin due form of law, and all 
right and fair on its face, the treasurer has no option but to pay it; he cannot go behind 
it to inquire into the reasons and purposes of the directors, the propriety or impropriety 
of the proposed expenditure, its economy or extravagance—that is none of the treas- 
urer’s official business; there is the order, and, unless there is palpable proof of intended 
fraud or corruption, he must pay it. 


POWER OF BOARDS OVER EXPENDITURES. 


The powers of boards of directors in the expenditure of money are of two kinds—abso- 
lute and conditional, or inherent and delegated. They are clothed with direct and 
absolute authority to provide for and to expend whatever moneys may be necessary 
to establish, support, and continue free schools in their respective districts for the 
period of six months in each year. This power vests in them as directors, and they are 
bound to exercise it according to their own best judgment and discretion. No vote of 
the people is required. 

There are other expenditures and liabilities for school purposes which cannot be 
incurred by the directors, except as they are empowered by a vote of the people, held 
and taken as provided by law. Among these are the following: Levying taxes to 
extend schools beyond the period of six months in any one year, purchasing lots and 
grounds, building school-houses, purchasing school-houses, borrowing money for build- 
ing purposes, levying taxes for building or improving school-houses, &c. None of these 
things can be done, none of these expenses can be incurred by boards of directors, 
except by express authority conferred upon them by vote of the people so to do. But 
no outside parties or persons, no township treasurer or trustee, 10 county or State 
superintendent, or other officer or person, can meddle, interfere with, dictate, regulate, 
direct, manage, or control such expenditures or liabilities, or any of them, in any 
manner whatsoever. 

TEACHERS. 


The number of male teachers now employed in the public schools of the State is 
220 less than one year ago, while there are more female teachers, making a net increase 
of 677 teachers during the last year. Every year’s experience in this and other States 
is demonstrating the especial adaptation and competency of women as teachers. They 
are crowding our normal] and other professional training schools, taking the lead therein 
as diligent and capable students, bearing off a large share of the scholarships and other 
honorary prizes, and passing thence in steadily-increasing numbers to positions of large 
responsibility in the schools of the State. 

During the past year, the principalships of several large graded schools have, for the 
first time, been given to and successfully held by ladies. The successor of the accom- 
plished and scholarly Harvard graduate, so long at the head of the high school in the 
State Normal University, is a lady, and the highest praise is accorded her that the 
school has lest nothing in numbers, efficiency, or prestige under her administration. 

The opinion is expressed that much of the talk about the underestimation of 
teachers is mere twaddle; that there is a higher law which graduates wages by the 
quailty of service rendered, and which will not be set aside for the benefit of teachers 
or any other class of workmen. 

The law of supply and demand is unchanging and inexorable; skilled labor receives 
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more pay than unskilled, because it is worth more. Subject to the occasional excep- 
tions incident to all vocations, lawyers, doctors, ministers, merchants, mechanics, 
artisans, and laborers of every kind receive as much for their services as they 
are worth. <As they learn to do better work they receive better pay; as they 
become qualified to step out into the smaller company of superior craftsmen, 
higher wages, salaries, or fees are promptly offered them and cheerfully paid. As 
they advance, step by step, in qualifications and competency, the higher law of which 
I have spoken intulds them, and its rewards are sure. This law is not only immutable 
and inflexible, but it is also just. What right has one to demand a day’s pay for 
a half day’s work? What impudence, for an ignorant, lazy, half-fledged lawyer, doctor, 
or minister, to ask the fees of a Choate or an Abernethy, or the stipend of a Beecher! 
And how stupendous the effrontery of the flippant young school-master, with the im- 
print of the merited stripes of his own dull pupilage still visible on his back, with but 
a smattering of knowledge and little experience, who should expect the salary of an 
Emerson or a Taylor. Earnest, patient, persevering effort, is the one essential condi- 
tion of success in the teacher’s calling, as in all others. Lucrative and honorable posi- 
tions are as attainable in the field of instruction as in any other, and by the same 
means: indomitable energy and thorough preparation. The public will recognize, 
appreciate, and reward a master in the high and difficult art of teaching, as quickly and 
cordially as it discovers and welcomes pronounced pre-eminence in any other profession 
or occupation. What really able and accomplished lawyer, physician, clergymau, 
engineer, railroad superintendent, architect, machinist, manufacturer, builder, editor, 
lecturer, or farmer, is there in Illinois whose services are not in constant demand upon 
remunerative terms? Andif there is one deservedly distinguished teacher in the State 
of whom the same cannot be said, the fact has not come to my knowledge. The apph- 
cations to this office fer teachers of exceptional excellence, accompanied with the tender 
of liberal salaries, have been many-fold more during the last few years than I could 
supply. 

The average monthly compensation in 1860 was as follows: male teachers, $28 82; 
female teachers, $13 80. The average for 1870 was: males, $48 35; females, $35 66; 
showing an increase in ten years of 67 per cent. in the average monthly salaries of 
male teachers, and of 95 per cent. in those of female teachers. Making proper deduc- 
tion for the depreciation of the currency and other loss of the purchasing power of the 
money of the country, caused by the war, these figures show no more than a reasonable 
advance, while at the same time they demonstrate the effect of the improved general 
standard of the qualifications of the public-school teachers in the State, which is to 
be regarded as a favorable indication of the condition of the school system. As large 
a proportion of poor teachers could have been employed in 1870 as in 1860, but the 
people chose to enrploy better ones, at a corresponding increase of wages. It will be 
noticed with satistaction that the advance in the compensation of ladies has been 
much greater ip. the last decade than that of gentlemen. This is believed to be largely 
due to the recent marked tendency of ladies to fit themselves more fully for higher 
positions in the schools of the State. 


PEORIA COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The Peoria County Normal School was established by the joint action of the board 
of supervisors of the county and the board of school inspectors of the city of Peoria. 
lis growth has been gradual. During the first year the total number of students was 
56; average number, 31. During the second year the total number was 69; average, 
oo. The total number during .the present term thus far is 57; average number, 
48. The attendance is over 30 per cent. greater than during the corresponding 
term of last year. The corps of teachers consists of a principal, an assistant, and a 
training teacber. Much valuable assistance in instruction is rendered by some of the 
pupils of the advanced classes. The training school contains about 90 pupils, and 
torms part of one of the district schools of the city. In it the pupil-teachers engage 
in the actual work of instruction and school management, under the dircction of the 
training teacher, for as long atime as is thought best, or as long as circumstances will 
allow. The course of study embraces nominally two years, but the actual time 
employed depends upon the attainments and abilities of pupils. It embraces, in addi- 
tion to the studies required by law to be taught in the common schools, school man- 
agement, two terms in algebra, and one in each of the following studies: physiology, 
mental philosophy, methods of instruction, analysis of words, botany, geometry, and 
rhetoric. Lessons are given twice a week in singing. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
(Englewood, Illinois.) 


This school was established by the county of Cook for the purpose of furnishing 
competent teachers of both sexes for the public schools, and was first opened Sep- 
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tember 2, 1867, at Blue Island. By act of the general assembly of March 15, 1869, 
the action of the counties that had moved in the matter of normal schools was legal- 
ized, and provision was made for a system of county normal schools that should be 
unifcrm throughout the State. Cook County immediately proceeded to conform to 
the requirements of this law, and at once to place the school on a more permanent 
footing. The location was changed to Englewood, where a fine building, well adapted 
to the purposes contemplated, has been erected. The desigu of this school is strictly 
professional, to prepare pupils in the best possible manner for the work of the school- 
room. The school embraces a normal department, a training department, and high- 
school department. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study in the normal department covers two years. the first year being 
mainly devoted to what may be termed the common-school branches, and the second 
to higher mathematics and English branches, with Latin or German. Theory and 
art of teaching, and practical exercises, continue throughout the course. 


REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. 


The conditions of admission are: 1. Age, for males, not less than sixteen, and for 
females, not less than fifteen years. 2. Satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 
3. A declaration in writing of intention to teach in the public schools, and to Cook 
County the preference in all offers to secure the services of the teacher. 4. Students 
entering the school are required to report in writing, to the principal, in the month of 
January of each year after leaving the school, where they have been tcaching, with 
what success, and at what salary, till they report that they have left the profession. 
The tuition is free to residents of Cock County. To others it is at the rate of $30 a 
year. The school is now inits fourth year. Since its opening the number of students 
has been as follows: Number of different scholars belonging, 1867~’63, 60; 1868-69, 
79; 1869~70, 83; average attendance, 1867—’68, 41; 1868~69, 64; 1869-70, 71. 

The number of different pupils who have belonged to the school since its organiza- 
tion is 153. Of these, 86 have completed the prescribed course of study, and received 
diplomas. ; 

COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Since the superintendent’s last report the Cook County normal school and the Peoria 
County normal school, both of which had been previously established, have been so 
far modified in their organization and management as to bring them fully under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable countics to establish county normal 
schools,” approved March 15, 1869, and each one has gone steadily and successfully 
forward. The expectation that other counties would avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of that act, and establish home training schools of limited courses of study, as 
a feasible and economical means of supplying their common schools with teachers of 
superior attainments and qualifications, has not yet been realized. Several other 
countics have had the subject under consideration, some of which are reported to be 
about ready to organize such schools under the act, and others expect to do so when 
the way seems clear. There is reason to anticipate the establishment of quite a 
number of such schools at an carly date. 


STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


The financial affairs of this institution are reported in a sound and healthy con- 
dition. The institution is free from debt, and has a small balance in the treasury. 
The books, records, and accounts have been punctually and faithfully kept, and in an 
orderly and methodical manner. Theneed of a substantial tire-proof building, for the safe- 
keeping of the very valuable collection now in the muscuin of the university, is urgent. 
The estimated value of these collections is placed by competent judges at $95,000. Val- 
unable contributions are withheld that would be donated if they could be deposited in 
a fire-proof building. Professor Louis Agassiz, when visiting the university, expressed 
great satisfaction as he examined the collectiéns, but remarked that “ fire ought not 
to have so great a temptation.” Additional room is also needed for the proper arrange- 
meut of these collections. 

The report of President Edwards states, that in, the normal department the attend- 
ance for the term was—gentlemen, 112; ladies, 197. In the high school—gentlemen, 27 ; 
ladies, 25; total, 52. Inthe grammar school—boys, 64; girls, 41; total, 105. In the 
primary school—boys, 18; girls, 9; total, 27. In the normal department the gradu- 
ating class, in 1870, numbered 27. 

The State norinal university has been in existence thirteen years. During that time 
it has given instruction in the uormal department for a longer or shorter period, 
amounting in average to one and a half years each, to 2,084 young persons, not count- 
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ing those admitted this term. Most of theseare now, probably, teaching in the schools 
of this State. Of this number, 145 have received the highest honors of the institution 
in that department, and 15 more have graduated in the high school. 

Of the normal graduates, 29 only are not teaching, and of these, 6 are deceased, and 
13 are ladies who have married, after doing a reasonable amount of teaching. This 
leaves 10 who have deliberately left the profession, or less than 7 per cent. of the whole 
number of normal graduates. And even of these there were none who did no teaching, 
and many taught for a number of years. In the model school, instruction has been 
given to 2,360 pupils, of whom, as above stated, 15 have received the diplomas of the 
high school. 

According to an investigation, previously reported, from 25 to 334 per cent. of the 
students in the high and grammar schools become teachers. We have no means of 
definitely ascertaining the precise number of our students now teaching in the State. 
Two years ago it was estimated at 800; perhaps the additions since made would amount 
to 100 for each year in excess of the withdrawals, thus leaving now in the field as 
teachers 1,000 persons from the normal department who have enjoyed the advantages 
of the university for an average pcriod of a year and a half. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


This institution has been established since the date of the last report, and is the 
result of very general effort on the part of the friends of education in southern [Hlinois. 
Twelve cities and towns competed for the privilege of having the university, showing 
by their liberal offers a remarkable degree of interest in the institution, and a high 
appreciation of the advantages to be derived from securing it. Carbondale, in Jackson 
County, was selected. The building is placed in nearly the center of a lot of 20 acres, 
half a mile south of the public square. It is 209 feet in length, with wings of 109 feet. 
It is about completed and ready for use. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


The Ilinois Industrial University is a university organized in the interest of the 
industrial rather than of the professional pursuits. , 

The departments of instruction are as follows: the agricultural, the polytechnic, the 
military, and the department of chemistry and natural sciences, the department of trade 
and commerce, the department of general science and literature. All of these depart- 
ments and courses are now organized, and instruction actually commenced, excepting 
in those of mining and military engineering. Preparations are being made to open a 
course of instruction for mining engineers, and it is hoped that some additional aid from 
Congress will, ere lorg, enable the university to begin instruction in military engineering, 
for which there has arisen an unexpected demand. 

At the epening only a few students entered, and these being of the lowest grades, 
only a small part of the proposed plan appeared in the actnal work, and much public 
apprehension was felt lest the university should failto meet the great ends of the law ; 
put steadily, as class after class has advanced to the more direct practical work of the 
courses, this apprehension has given way to almost unqualified praise, and all see now 
that the plans were not only in accordance with the law, but wisely adapted to the 
objects in view. The large classes which have already entered its several practical 
courses proves conclusively that it is meeting a felt want of the State, and its success 
in the instruction of these adds a new proof to the value of polytechnic education, and 
to the practicability of its union with university studies and culture. 

The attendance during the past two years has steadily increased, term by term, except 
in spring terms, when many of the agricultural students return to work upon the home 
farm. The average yearly income is $35,000. The conditions of admission which the law 
requires are, first, candidates to be not less than fiftcen years of age, and, second, to 
pass satisfactory examinations in all the branches of learning ordinarily taught in the 
common schools. All studies of the university are elective, but several courses have 
been carefully prepared for the several industrial pursuits, and the student is expected 
to follow these courses as far as practicable. It is also earnestly recommended that 
every student shall inclnde among his studies some of those belonging especially to tie 
industrial arts. All labor is voluntary. As far as practicable, the university provides 
on the grounds, gardens, or farms, or in the shops, labor for all who wish it, aud 
earnestly request all to join its labor classes. The work is paid for (except the special 
shop practice of the students in mechanical engineering) at 8 cents an hour, which 
may be inereased, in cases of special skill and fidelity, to 124 cents. The labor is regarded 
as educational, serving to give practical insight and skill, and to promote physical 
culture. During the fall and spring terms students readily pay their current expenses 
by their labor. In the winter session the work is not so abundant, and the weather 
often precludes it altogether. Still there are some who pay their way, even Im winter, 
by their work. No charge is made for tuition. Incidental fee, $2 00 per term, or 97 50 
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a year. All students pay a matriculation or entrance fee of $10 on their first admission. 
Total expense for year, including fees, roonm-rent, fuel, lights, board, washing, and books, 
varying from $100 to $200. Complying with an evident public feeling and desire, the 
executive committee, at the opening of the fall term, resoived to admit female students, 
and though but afew days’ notice was given, fifteen young ladies passed the examina- 
tions and were regularly matriculated. .It seems desirable, if instruction is to be pro- 
vided to meet woman’s wants, that a department of domestic economy shall be added 


at an early day. 
ABSENTEEISM. 


In respect to the extent of the evil of absenteeism, the superintendent remarks: 
“The report for 1861~62 shows that 16 per cent. of the children due at school during 
those years had failed to make any use whatever, in that time, of public or private 
instruction. The reports for 1863-64, 1865-66, 1867~’68, end 1869-70 show a some- 
what increased degree of failure ; the average percentage of absentees for #1¢e past ten 
years being about 19. Now, that, at first sight, appears to mean that some nineteen out of 
every hundred school-eligible children, or one out of every five or six, have not, during 
the past ten years, been so much as enrolled in the schools; have not even shown their 
faces at a school-house. Appearsto mean that; in reality, however, it meaus not nearly 
so bad, as will presently be shown. But it does mean this much, and let every legislator 
and every citizen of the commonwealth ponder the meaning: it does mean that one 
dollar out of every five or six dollars raised for school purposes in the last ten years 
has fallen through this bad leak and been lost. Nor do even those figures exhibit the 
total amount of loss. One out of every five or six not enrolled, not in school so 
much as one day; but hundreds—yes, thousands—who were enrolled, but who were not 
present more than ten days, twenty days, a month—and so upward—but falling short 
in all degrees of the maximum, the six anda half months the schools were open. 
Absence, truancy, and tardiness are to be reckoned, all three together, to get at the 
real amount of failure. The complete statistics show that, while about nineteen out of 
every hundred due there have not appeared at schoo! at all, of those who did appear, 
not more than sixty-five out of the hundred have been in regular daily attendance during 
the average time the schools were open. Of children due at school, that is to say, of 
all inthe State between the ages of six and twenty-one, not more than 45 per cent. have 
been in regular daily attendance during the school time provided for them by the 
State. The liberal devise of funds made for the education of our youth has accomplished 
less than one-half what it had power to accomplish.” * * * “But now, upon the 
other hand, it is due to justice and to truth in this matter that certain very important 
counter considerations be taken into view.” * * * “Itis wise, doubtless, for the State 
to make provision for so long aterm cof schooling—for fifteen years—rather than ten, be- 
eause while the entire cost of the system is bya very trifle, if at all, increased thereby, 
largest opportunity is given to those of lowercapacity, and to those who, by reason of sick- 
ness or of the poverty of the parents, are necessarily absent some part of their time, to 
make good their impaired opportunity. At the same time, for the apparent increase of 
absenteeism so occasioned, neither the free-school system nor its management should 
be held blamable. It is out of the largeness of the State liberality that this appearance 
of failure comes. She prefers (and who will notsay she rightly prefers ?) real efficiency 
in her educational facilities, even at the risk of apparent failures, to a fairer appearance 
of efficiency without the reality. She desires for the dullest and for the least fortunate 
all that good which the brightest and the the best situated can get from her largess. It is 
safe to say thatif the limits of schoo! age were from six to sixteen, instead of from six 
to twenty-one, the statistics of the State for the last ten years, and atthe present time, 
would show an enrollment of nearly 90 per cent. of the whole school census, and an 
average daily attendance of about 86 per cent. of the entire enrollment, which would 
put a very different face upon the outward seeming of matters. Ihave no doubt that 
from seven-cights to nine-tenths of all the pupils in the public schools of the State are 
between the ages of six and sixteen years. A further and very large subtraction from 
the apparent loss in our free-school system Is rendered due from this consideration It is 
notto be supposed that the same pupils are absent from theschools, year after year, through 
any consecutive sixteen years. This year’s absentees may have beea, doubtless were, 
a very large number of those present in the schools last year, or the year before last, 
and will be again within the coming two years. Only comparatively few of them keep 
clear of school during their entire eligibility ; that is, fromthe time they were six years of 
age until they aretwenty-one. So that while the schooling of many remains imperfect 1n 
comparison with what they might have made it under the facilities which the State 
gave them, still but.a very inconsiderable fraction of our children remain totally un- 
schooled. Almost all, without exception, are taught to read and write, and are toler- 
ably well versed in the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and so are fitted for the prac- 
tical duties of life; are put upon the high road to intelligence, if not to advanced 
culture.” * .* * “And now, in testing the real efficiency of our free-school system, 
the measure of success or failure, not the numbers who, during any one yoar, or any 
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two years, fail to report at school, but the number of those who, passing their entire 
sixteen schoolable years within the State, have failed to obtain at least the rndiments 
of an education: for these, and for them alone, should the system, or the management of 
it, be held responsible. But, as has already been shown, that number is, practically, 
none at all. These remarks are not made with any disposition whatever to evade the 
fact, so fully brought out above, that our school system, as at present constituted, only 
partially accomplishes what it has real power to accomplish, but only to show the truth 
in the matter; that, while confessedly failing in much, 1t does also undeniably succeed 
in much. All such abatements which it is possible to make being made, the qnestion 
still remains a great and a perplexing question—how to reduce this immense evil of 
absenteeism. It is ashame and asin for any portion at all, especially for so large a 
portion of the State’s liberal provision for her children, to be lost, if, as is most confidently 
believed, such loss can be avoided. It is doubtfnl whether any thorough preventive of 
this evil will be found short of State compulsion. The theory is that a State may of 
right do whatever is essential, or which it believes to be essential, to its own preserva- 
tion, welfare, and perpetuity ; that the safety aud continuance of a republican govern- 
ment require the education of the whole body of the people; and hence that a State 
nay rightfully do whatever may be found really necessary to secure that end. This 
is the rock upon which the whole American doctrine of free public education by State 
law rests down, firmly and immovably. And upon the self-same foundation, in virtue 
of the same high moral and political necessity, and of strictest logical sequence, abides 
the right of providing for compulsory attendance, as the last resort. The powers and 
priuciples involved in the two cases are co-ordinate and co-extensive, interdependent and 
conterminous, and must, in the long run, stand or fall together. To provide, at great ex- 
pense, by the supreme anthority of the State, for the free education of all the vonth of 
the State, and at the same time leave all at liberty to reject whatis thus provided, is to 
allow a self-destructive principle to lurk in the very citadel of the whole system.” 


AN EVENTFUL DECADE, 


In closing his report, the superintendent remarks: “ The decade that closes with this 
report has been a most eventful one. It has witnessed the commencement, progress, 
and close of the war for the suppression of the rebellion, and five years of peace, dur- 
ing which time the nation has been gathering its energies for the great fnture that 
lies before it. The history of the past ten years is crowded with facts concerning the 
progress of public education in Enrope, in the United States, and in this State, hardly 
less noteworthy and meniorable than those which have marked the development of 
other public interests during the same period. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN EUROPE. 


“In the Old World the movements toward popular education received a signal stimu- 
lus from the great Exposition of the Industries of All Nations, held in the city of Paris 
in the year 1867. The educational reports, documents, and statistics sent to that cos- 
mnopolitan congress of industrics, from the different American States, and from other 
nations and countries having systems of free schools, were cagerly sought and read 
by the representatives of Spain, France, Italy, Austria, Turkey, and other European 
countries, and large nnmbers of copies were distributed therein, and in many instances 
republished in their own respective languages. England, with amazement and alarm, 
found herself diseomfited in her own chosen field, by the superior skill of the artisans 
of Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States, and that her herediary pres- 
tige was gone as mistress of the markets of the world in a large line of manufactured 
articles, in the production of which she had been without a rival. An immediate in- 
vestigation was institntcd by the government of Great Britain into the causes of her 
lost supremacy as a manufacturing nation, and the conclusion being reached that she 
had been outstripped in consequence of the superior general intelligence and culture 
of the other countries named, through the agency of their common schools, it was at 
once resolved to overhaul and reconstruct her own educational system. The resnlt is, 
that, within the year now closing, prond, conservative, but sagacions Old England has. 
actually established and put in operation a general system of common schools, npon 
a broad and, in the main, wise and liberal basis. Spain, Austria, and Italy are carn- 
estly moving in the same direction, and there is not a country in Europe upon which 
tLe influence of these examples is not felt. 

“In the United States, the closing decade has witnessed the extension of the principle 
of free popnlar education into nearly every commonwealth of the republic. Many 
States, in which common schools were both unknown and discountenanced ten years 
ago, now have well-organized systems of free popular cducation in snecessful opera- 
tion; while measures are in progress to the same effect in all, or nearly all, of the 
others. It is a noteworthy fact that the most advanced positions yet taken on this 
continent in respect to popular cducation have becn assumed by some of the late 
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slavery-scourged and battle-scarred States of the South. The provisions made for the 
education of the freedmen have been upon a large and general scale, and the results 
have been, upon the whole, very encouraging. In some of the States of the South the 
reports show remarkable progress in acquiring the rudiments of learning, on the part 
of the freedmen, and, as a class, they evince an aptitude and eagerness in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, where fair facilities are afforded them, which leave no room to 
doubt that they will, in time, become intelligent, industrious, and useful citizens. 
“The establishment of a National Bureau of Education is another event of much im- 
portance in the general educational history of the last decade. It is difficult to account 
tor the extraordinary opposition which that Bureau has had to encounter from the very 
beginning. Its province is simple, and clearly defined in the act of Congress creating 
it, and no intelligent and unprejudiced man can deny the propriety and eminent utility 
of such a department in a Government like ours, depending for its purity and per- 
petuity upon the mental and moral culture of the people. The work and purpose of 
this Bureau is to collect such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and pro- 
gress of education in the several Statcs and Territories, and to diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and management of school systems, and methods of teach- 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country. The Bureau has not only demonstrated its usefulness and value, and 
gained the respect and confidence of the intelligent public, but it has also received the 
recognition of the Secretary of the Interior, and of the President himself, who thus 
alludes to it in his late message to Congress: ‘The subjects of cducation and agricul- 
ture are of great interest to the success of our republican institutions, happiness, and 
grandeur as a nation. In the interest of one, a Bureau has been established in the 
Interior Department—the Bureau of Education; and in the interest of the other, a 
separate Department, of Agriculture. I belicve that great general good is to follow 
from the operations of both of these Bureaus, if properly fostered. I cannot commend 
to your careful consideration too highly the reports of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion and Agriculture, nor urge too strongly liberal legislation to secure their efficiency.’ ” 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


This association held its annual meeting at Normal, August 7tv 19. Over two hun- 
dred names were enrolled. Although the list has been larger in previous years, the 
actual workers this year seemed as many as heretofore. Exercises were conducted by 
President Edwards, Dr. Sewall; Professors Hewett, Metcalf, Sletson, Cook, and McCor- 
mick, of the normal school; Dr. George Vasey, curator of Natural History Society ; 
Mr. W. B. Powell, Mr. James H. Blodgett, and Mr. Aaron Gove. No part of the exer- 
cises excited more interest than the discussion on the proposed new school law. 

On account of the extreme heat, several of the evening lectures were omitted. Pres- 
ident Edwards, Dr. Sewall, and Professor Metealf, each gave an evening address. A 
committee was appointed to consider the question of continuing the annual meetings 
of the institute. The report of the committee and action of the institute in this matter 
will be announced hereatter. The proceedings of the institutes of 1870 and 1871 were 
ordered to be printed with catalogue of members, in one pamphlet, and copics mailed 
to each member. 

WOMEN’S ILOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Women’s Hospital Medical College, located at Chicago, published during the 
summer its second anuual announcement. The trustees and faculty congratulate 
themselves upon the success which has attended this organization. The first session 
was attended by a good class of students, whose attainments were not surpassed by 
any class of male students. The number of students during the session of 1870/71 was 
17. There were three graduates. 


ILLINOIS SOLDIERS ORPHANS’ HOME. 


Five hours a day are devoted to study. The graded schovul system, so far as it can 
be made applicable, is adopted. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Chicago Board of Education proposes to equalize the pay of male and female 
teachers in the public schools. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


In August a convention was held at Chicago whose object was “the advancement of 
agricultural and practical education.” The chairman, Dr. Gregory, regent of Illinois 
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Industrial University, remarked that “this convention represented an interest never 
before represented in like manner inthiscountry. The object of the convention was to 
secure mutual understanding and co-operation, and uniformity of proceeding in exper- 
iments. In this country the business was new and raw. There were many things to 
be done, about which the only light they had came to them from over the water; con- 
sequently there were many changes to be made, and many new things to be attempted.” 

Several speakers were strongly in favor of admitting women to the agricultural 
colleges. The committee on experiments reported as follows : 

“The field of experiment, in its widest sense, in relation to our colleges founded on 
the national grant, is large, and crowded with work. We want— 

‘“‘1, Meteorological observations, scientific after the Smithsonian plan, and practical 
like those of the signal service. 

“2, Mechanical experiments in strength of materials, in motive powers, in trials of 
agricultural and other industrial implements. 

“3. Experiments in physics, especially on the effects of different degrees of light, 
heat, electricity, and moisture on vegetable life. 

“4, Experiments in industrial chemistry, such as analysis of soils, of clays, and 
other earths used in the arts; of coals, lime, and building-rocks ; minerals, manures, 
plants and their products, and of animal products. 

“5, Experiments and observations in mining and metallurgy. 

“6, Experiments with soils, in their drainage; pulverization by different implements, 
and their compaction; the application of different fertilizers ; the variation of soils 
in adjoining plats, their continuous cropping without manure, and their irrigation. 

“7, Experiments in special culture with different varieties of grasses, grains, roots, 
plants, &c., with variations in the time, distance, and depth of planting ; modes of 
cultivation, harvesting, manuring; modes of propagation; and with diseases and 
insects affecting plants. 

“8, Experiments in the breeding and fattening of domestic animals, comparing dif- 
ferent breeds and species, their diseases, &c.” 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the strong commendation that the agricultural experiment stations of 
Europe have received from such persons as Johnson and Liebig, as the source of a 
large amount of agricultural science and practical progress, as well as our own exam- 
inations into the subject, make us believe that the establishment of at least one such 
station in each State would be universally beneficial to agricultural purposes. 

Resolved, That a representative from each of the States in which an institution based 
on the national grant has been founded be appointed by the president, whose duty it 
shall be to memorialize Congress and the several State legislatures for the speedy 
establishment of such stations throughout the country. 


[From the Chicago Schoolmaster of September, 1871.] 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


This society met at Rockford, Hlinois, July, 1871. The advisability of a compulsory 
school law was discussed, and various opinions expressed pro and con, and finally the 
resolution in favor of such law was laid on the table. Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, in 
response to queries respecting the method of teaching the phonetic system in St. Louis, 
stated that by this method one-half the time is saved, better articulation secured, and 
spelling improved. Mr. J. B. Roberts read a paper on ‘“ High-school membership ;” 
Miss Frances Millard, upon “ People of whom more might be made ;” and Mrs. General 
Beverage spoke upon the ‘“Woman’s Educational Association of Evanston.” Mr. Powell 
coutinued the discussion of high-school work. Superintendent Crosby read a paper 
upon “ Superintendent’s work: what is it, and how shallit be done?” A committee 
was appointed to examine the proposed school law, now pending in the legislature, 
and to suggest changes in it. 


~ 
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Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, (ELECTED NOVEMBER 2, 1869.) 


Counties. Names. Post-offices. 
Aclannigeeee = fete 2 xi: Jobn H, Bigcheese. -.ctes-.--0- cee Quincy 
Al@zandcere---.-.-.. Jolin: Ce Witenes cos eee Cairo. 

Bone. 2.22... <= Rey. Thomas W. Hynes. 222... snc Old Ripley. 
Boomers. see se se Watham neburiiain’ . 0. 12.2 5. se eee Belvidere. 
Brawl. «ss<s. eee: Hon. John P. Richmond..-.......... ....| Mount Sterling. 
Bureatl sss... eee Rey Albert Etheridge? 22. --- eee Princeton. 
Calhoun --3e-9ee=--- Solomon Mammy ......22.65--..- eee Hardin. 
Carrell... «coe James). Millard ........ copes cee s seers Lanark. 
Casss255.....0 eee ilarveyel Ale See. ascot ee eee Virginia. 
Champaten ane ess Thomas R, Leal........--..--.-.....--. Urbana. 
Christian- -2.2eeeeer Willian. Gorrell .. .- 5) jeemeee eee eee Taylorville. 
Clark:.....-;25eeeee Walttamel. A dans ....3 2.1: eee eyeece Marshall. 
Clivageeee eee Charles Ht. Murtay 22-22 2seqeeee. see e- Clay City 
Clinton... Sees - Solomon B..Wyleses-2)c2-- 2. eee ee Trenton 
Colés.._- eee ihev. Stephen J. Bovell... 27s. -22 2 oot Ashmore 
COGlin 2 ee. AlibertiG: (Ane. sen cceeosnGee eee ene Chicago 
Crasviord™ ...<..2ee" pamuclay DUINCl52.c.2 225 seer sooemee Robinson. 
Cumberland .....--- Ryalliam Be Wake. cscs. a. eee eee Majority Point. 
Dekalyee--- oe. Horace P. Hall..-...5--- cen. - eee oN Calnares 
Dewitt ee..-.-75 Francise\l, VY anlie2.-2aee-.-see ~~ eee Clinton 
Wowelas cys. ne Sartell E Callaway 2oae eee sere Tuscola 
WOgeee. eke. ec Charles W. Richmond....- erates eee Naperville. 
Ede ~~ Angdnew J), Mapes... cc. aseees os. eee | Paris. 
Pawardse oe os. Weevinus Harris. 2 ccoeseeee oso eee | Albion. 
BOpasvovdecheeeane. co aeese: Sylvestersbe Gilmore... 225. owes oem Effingham 
Fayette ..cseeeeeses David. Mays .--....----22---222--25-6 | Vandalia. 
FOrd.<.)4....55 ee JAMES MUSTOWN « = 5 sccs.ce 2s cs eee oe eee Paxton. 
Frank cee ee Robert’ Ni Link... ceases ee eee Benton. 
Fulton. 2 ae Horatio Jbenutom--..262-- ee eee Lewistown. 
Gallatin@.22. 5. 2225. Nathaniel @P; Holderby ..2272.-..2..2eee Ridgway. 
Greene = see eee. Caleb A. Worley 222.07 -c eee ce ee Carrollton. 
Grundy sae aoe + Hiramg@sGoold....5 52. . sane. 2eeeeeer © Morris. 
Hamilton 222. gece. George B. Robinson.......---- Piss setae McLeansboro’. 
Hancock 222.2. 2=. Revavilliam Griffin.) .272s..2-- 2s Carthage. 
1a nga bis Weeeeteerss chee John Jack ..2 cen ek cect eemeeec cee eee Elizabethtown. 
Henderson ....-.... Hook. Handall. 2... .cemeemeces a ener Olena. 
Henry .-235« soc itenry S. Comstock) soecer=--oeest eer = Cambridge. 
Troqumis 222-25.- - see dis P. SPLO Wills... on.cc 122 pee ee aeeeereeee Oakalla. 
JackSom .... see. MobticW ordvss. se wc cicet eee ue oe eee Murphysboro’. 
JASDEL jos. ee sae Bao. Miclaweliin seen. osc. <= Scart Newton. 
Jehersonmes 20 ss: Georve: W. Johnson .s2ec. oc 22 -e- saee Mount Vernon. 
Jens Vere -2 22 e Charles El, Knapp... .2.ecs semrem cere see Jerseyville. 
JOM AyIeSsS ...2 26 Georre W @Repoon -.. 25.05 seca eee Warren. 
Jolncones.=- 2.225) hobert MaWisher....2222e.ceeee seas Vienna 
Lae ees 35 Se we Georse By Charles ju, <=. se eee see eee Aurora 
Wamllealces se. <2. =. . Rev. Frederick W. Beecher.....--.-.--- Kankakee. 
emda ess. =. =5-. John ER. Marshall... 2.22625 s-sseeeee Yorkville. 
(SO. Irederick Christianer.2-2---.---2 sere Abingdon. 
LUNES on SO Byron diy Cart ees eee Sie see eee Waukegan. 
(eae ewes... --. 4*George S, Wedewood...-ssces, -< =. eee La Salle. 
iaan@teneere......5-! Ozias V. Smith. .225205. 5-2a0eeeo eee Lawrenceville, 
CC pee ene <n = 2 James H. Preston ..222222------- eee Amboy 
Livingston. =... - H. Hill 2.2 See oe ee Pontiac 
Logan 2a... 2. Levi T. Regan... 2223222 eee ee Lincoln 
Macon 22 ese. Oscar F. McKim..2.s222ss eee eee Decatur. 
Macoupingeeeees se. Metcher H. Chapman-...2e-eseeee eee Carlinville. 
Madison. -aeeeee- see Joum, WenVer...2s....5c eee eee Edwardsville. 
Marion 722-2 eene eee James MicHaney...... ....22sse 2s Salem. 
Marshall 22s. eer Mhomast).. Show) .........5.<ce. se eee Varna. 
Masoniees= 222 eae denny El. Moose ......<2ccc..sseen eee Havana. 
Masonc ........2028: Nyame, -Scott....-..-.5.. «2. cee Metropolis. 
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County Superintendents of Schools, §c.—Continued. 


Counties. Names. 
McDonough -........ HCOSR ERO OPClANC ... 060-5 .-50e eee 
MeHOnIN -22accs22- Gardner so. ooubuworth ....2.c2.a---2 eee 
NiCIGCAM ee -< =... see Ose Le QIN Oe ae eerie eri Se. 
Menard! (225 c0sec2 8 aU MO CLUY «2 .c ocr se oeicw gees coe 
Werceme..--.. 222e" WEedenick: WW. Wivineston=...... 22.2228 
Nomtoes = ste s:. -.. oe Seiten emvlG KOU woes occas sacle core 
Montgomery .... 22% ec Plitai La Gr OGOLy .e.m.c-. eon cee 
MOVen <<. -ceceeee Sa mitVel. Wr MUAY UM gee ce pee rece <5 ae 
MiGnlicie ... 2.22. ae aiid StGleNS 2c 2 oe 2 son oe 
Osler... Hiv eculnre \V Cli oie a5 Joe oes iate a cue Je 8 
Peoria. =. - Sse ep OLUNINGtONe.. 352m ee oe once = och 
BiGiiy a 2s Sao We LOOUG cuss a cpers oo eect 
Pyaliie. oo. Soc eene oe 9 Caleben. Fatman .22.ts 2 osceem- eee ee eee 
Bee gee noc e nee ee lolmeaN we Dewell 22 eee nee eee 
ONC: o=<:24 5.0 oer Pee OdOne Sb Vel cree ctrce eee ee een 
EISIobs. a see eet mlamies T1, Drown... 222 <n ee 
PuCv eID)... -eee eee ANY « DUTICV 22 ou aac Ne ee oe oe 
IRamdolpn s.2esc-e » ebert PB. Thompson... cs2soo. eer ee 
icllaudis 2 esses. * Moni C.cSCOt. 22... os ence epee ee 
Rock Island .....-.. Manstield Mo sturgeon 22.52. eseea.- = 4 
SG oe Sere rederiesk. soOlmson ..-255--- 3a eee ee 
Bog eamon =..2.2. 28 RV cir e Taso Ue LL aeeeeer ete ee eee or 
Semmyler 2.2.-.4ee8 « Von avhan a, Neils: 22-62 ceee eee ee 
COD bo seiseas -.eeee James Callaus.222..522.. fee 
MUCIDY 2.00¢..-ca eee Anthony Us Hall i..22< cscs eee ee 
PUG roe ace cla. cera Bartlett G. Wall. 22 2222.6. e eee = © 
DE MOLAI ... 2 asco mJames Py Slate... 0.0.42 c see oe 
Stephenson .... ...- Wisaac EF, Kleckner....<. see =e 
Moenvelt: 5.22322... AES LEPIGN Kee a eld 2. oe ae 
anonta 2 ae vip ele IRON. oe ee eee sos ee 
Moermilion ...<..o. olin \VieePorlsereee. oo ose ete 5 eate oe 
Welbdash 2222. & -.. Mes LCCUS Senter ce cer eee 
NViomren: 25222. oeee Jemmies pW ONMEM  cecan ccc save os Sis ee 
Washiteton —.-./s-4 } adien, C- SE Mihm a niga... ates, eee 
WiNmle seein. sem. RV CTUOMe ne sas sos G eee wee 
lca aes ames I. McClintock .242es.....2.285m! 
inites eeeeeeeee im meichaclW. Smitit.....-.-.- --ceccs. -o-5 
GWT pegumangll ieee ep nie kes 228 Pelion Ole SILO URLS eens. ee ae 
Williamson .. ...... DLUGLISCUS No COSC. tenes «octets oe eene 3-1 
Winnebago .... .-.. Aechilald UNWOLeW sat cose seen eee 
Woodtord <2 osc0cm. Revita Ei Gaccier . aecc2 cores: a 


Post-ofiices. 


Bushnell. 
Woodstock. 
Bloomington. 
Petersburg. 
Keithsburg. 
Waterloo. 
Irving. 
Jacksonville. 
Sullivan. 
Oregon. 


| Peoria. 
iT 
amaroa. 


Monticello. 
Pittsfield. 


| Goleonda. 


Mound City. 
Hennepin. 
Chester. 
Olney. 

lock Island. 
Harrisburg. 


| Springfield. 


Rushville. 
Winchester. 
Shelbyville. 
Toulon. 
Belleville. 
Freeport. 


| Tremont. 


Jonesboro’. 
Danville. 
Friendsville. 
Monmouth. 
Nashville. 
Rinard. 
Carmi. 
Morrison. 
Joliet. 
Marion. 
Rockford. 


“Panola. 
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INDIANA. 


From the fifth biennial report of the superintendent of public instruction for the years 
ending August 31, 1869, and August 30, 1870, made December 31, 1870; Hon. Barna- 


bas C. Hobbs, superintendent. 


Bopulation ofthe State... sasseeee-s =... --.5-5-25 
Number of children between six and twenty-one 
Weald Of ice eee Meee seer re fee cae ae ee 
Number of white children between six and twenty- 
OUORY CATS OMAG Cee cote ttn ce sa = coer 
Number of colored children between six and twenty- 
one years of age....---.---.-----+ +222 ++ - 22-2 eee 
Number Of Cillesmueee se oo secs) -- sce e-- eee 


Number of school districts in the State.............. 


Number of districts in which schools were taught 
WWiblit: CiemeMes area. a. Cea Se oe «tees «sc oee 
Number of pupils attending primary schools........ 
Number of pupils attending high schools............ 
Average daily attendauce in primary schools. ..--.. 
Average daily attendance in high schools....-...... 
Average length of schools in days Pac = =~ »hc eee eae 
Average in months of twenty days each.....--..... 
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1,621 
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1870. 
1, 680, 637 


619 627 
612, 090 


276, 799 
1,291 

$1 85 

37 00 

1 40 

28 00 

3 96 

79 29 

3 18 

63 60 

1 32 

1, 810, 866 53 
7, 282, 639 30 
1, 155, 883 30 
52,727 92 


The report states: ‘The condition of our public schools and of general education was 
never more flattering than at present. Our academies and colleges were never better 
filled nor more efficiently conducted. Education in our schools is constantly assuming 
a higher standard. The interest awakened by county institutes, and the improved 
methods which have been introduced by many of our enterprising teachers, who have 
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sought the advantages of the best normal schools of other States, have revolutionized 
the imperfect systems of the past. The log school-houses, with ‘thin oiled-paper win- 
dows, puncheon floors, and clapboard roofs, are rarcly seen by the traveler. In their 
places now appear the neat frame or the more substantial brick, furnished within with 
elegant and comfortable seats and desks. Our cities and incorporated towns are giving 
abundant evidencc of their appreciation of their public schools by the superior edifices 
that are everywhere found, or are being erected in their support.” 


SCHOOL FUNDS. | 


The common-school and other funds held by counties appear to be safely invested 
and well secured by mortgage on landed estate. But auditors are much embarrassed 
in their efforts to renew mortgages, or to collect when the time of loan matures. The 
borrower claims that auditors and commissioners ought to be indulgent and contented 
when there are ample securities, without pressing a collection or renewal. A general 
desire is felt for relief by more positive and more mandatory law in this particular. 

The increase of our school fund will not probably keep pace with the increase of 
population. Our dependence for the increased support of publie schools must be found 
in taxation. Our people are becoming less averse to this. In many portions of the 
State trustees have levied a township tax for that purpose, and iind that regular 
schools from six to ten months—giving summer as well as winter schools in rural dis- 
tricts—result in general satisfaction. 

It is stated that in many cases trustees are induced to apply the funds for tuition to 
building purposes, to the improvement of roads, building of bridges, or to meet their 
own private wants. 

The superintendent recommends such alterations in the school law as will, by attach- 
ing sufficient penalties, secure the school revenues as a sacred fund, for the tuition of the 
children of the State, that cannot be appropriated with impunity to any other purpose. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW 


recommended by the superintendent embrace, among others, one which will place 
qualified examiners at the head of the county work, who will give their entire time to 
such counties as have a population, and make their wages such as will afford them a 
competent support. . 

Another is: “A general reorganization of the university system, with a view to a 
larger and fuller system of education, in such a way as will blend all our State insti- 
tutions and make them parts of one system, and in such a manner as will look to a 
full and complete State university.” 

And another: “To make the certificate given by the faeulty of the State Normal 
School for the common-school course equivalent to a certificate issued by a county 
examiner, and be legal authority for the holder to teach throughout the State; and 
their certificate for a full normal-school course, the equivalent of a State certificate 
issued by the State board of education.” 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


In most counties there has been a generous disposition shown for the establishment 
and support of colored schools. These schools have given very satisfactory evidence 
of the strong desire of the colored population, both parents and children, to avail 
themselves of the advantages thus afforded them. In some localities there has been 
an evident neglect, on the part of trustees, to secure them the privileges as the law 
provides. The colored children, who are too few in number to make a separate school, 
and whom prejudice excludes from the white schools, are compelled to grow up uned- 
ucated. For these the law fails adequately to provide. It is to be hoped that the 
time may come when color shall not disinherit either the sons or the daughters of the 
State, by denying them their constitutional rights. States are for the protection of 
the weak, as well as of the strong. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Indiana being without county supervision, this subject is discussed at length by the 
superintendent. The success of any co-operative work, it is remarked, must depend 
largely upon careful and competent inspection. Some one must be at the head who is 
familiar with the work in all its parts. This is eminently the case in the management 
of public schools. Every successful State has been led, by necessity, to adopt county 
and city superintendency. Some States have adopted it, and, fearful of its expeuse, 
have for a time abandoned it, and, finding it indispensable, have permanently resumed 
it. This system is now incorporated into the laws of twenty-three of the States and 
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Territories. They are allowed reasonable salaries, ranging from $800 in counties of 
small population to $1,500 in those most populous. We can get competent men only 
by adequate pay. The success of our common schools depends more on efficient county 
superintendence, inspection, and management, than any other one instrumentality. 
Examiners all tell me that they cannot afford to visit schools, a work which incurs 
incidental expense of travel, for $3 per day. The office being thus unremuncrative, no 
competent man can assume its duties and responsibilities with the expectation of living 
by it. It is usually taken by doctors, lawyers, ministers, editors, and teachers, with 
the understanding that they will devote odd times and spare days to its demands. 
These are generally men who mean well, and are willing to serve the county as well as 
they can afford. They have other duties that are their dependence for the comforts of 
life, and are to them more imperious in their deniands for attention and time. 
Schools must go unvisited; institutes are imperfectly planned and managed. The 
examiner, not having inspected the teachers’ work in their schools, is unable to 
instruct them at their institute in what they need. He is equally unable to tell what 
percentage to place upon their certificates of examination. The best scholars are often 
found to be the poorest teachers, and the poorest scholars the best teachers. Trustees 
do not know what price to pay them, for want of a correct percentage that will show 
their real merit. When good teachers are not correctly appreciated, they soon leave 
for other counties. Jiverything is imperfectly and unprofessionally done. Schools do 
not give satisfaction, and no one can tell why. Discouragement and discontent are 
everywhere felt. 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


All professional men, whether in science, literature, art, or technics, find it necessary 
to meet in convention, in order to compare their sentiments and experience, and to 
exhibit and illustrate their methods. Teachers’ county institutes are designed to 
reach such objects, and to afford opportunities for educators of experience and ability 
to give instruction in the most approved methods, and inspire teachers with worthy 
motives, in the performance of their educational work. They can here point out alike 
the defects and excellencies of the art of teaching. Thus instructed, they can return 
to their work with increased ability and zeal. There are few instrumentalities that 
have done more to improve the methods of instruction in ourcommon schools, than 
the county institutes. But 46 out of 92 counties have been heard from. In these, an 
ageregate of 4,033 teachers attended; 104 public lectures have been delivered, and 
$3,030 35 have been expended. No provision of our school law has been more pro- 
ductive of good than that which creates and sustains these county institutes. The 
small means allowed for their support is rarely found sufficient to meet their current 
expcnscs. 

EXAMINERS’ CONVENTION. 


A convention of the county examiners of the State was called by the State board 
and met at Terre Haute, August 2, 1870. Only about 20, out of the 92, were in attend- 
ance. The general reason assigned for absence was the want of sufficient compensa- 
tion in the discharge of the dutics of the office, and the uncertainty of allowance for 
expenses by the commissioners. The convention passed resolutions recommending 
changes in the laws relative to teachers’ examinations, licenses, and other matters. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 


A complete system of education, the superintendent remarks, has the common 
school for its base, and the university for its apex. The common school cannot long 
exist without the academy or high school. The academy or high school depends in 
turn upon the college, and the college upon the university. All are but parts of a 
complete system. The absence of any one of these parts wonld produce deformity. 

While all admit the paramount importance of elementary education, and that it is 
the duty of the State to provide such instruction for all its youth, many are ready to 
call in question the obligations of the State to cheapen knowledge in the higher grades 
of instruction. 

While the great majority of those who attend the primary and intermediate schools 
are pressed into business life, as soon as they have thus entered the vestibule of Jearn- 
ing, from the stern demands of bread and butter, the State is deeply interested in 
having the minds of its youth prepared by more liberal culture for a higher order of 
citizenship. Experience tells us all over the world that effects arc the tesults of ade- 
quate causes. When the State opens the academy or high school to all, the poor as 
well as the rich will enter. When we exclude the many from higher cducation by its 
cost, we close up the avenues to wealth and general intelligence. When the wealth of 
the State pays for the education of all its citizens, capital only prepares the way for 
grcater profits. 

Woman, too, has a claim upon the State in all this training. To her the future citi- 
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zen will mainly be indebted for his love of virtue, home, social life ; for his high aspira- 
tions and Christian patriotism. Her power will be felt for good, as her mind and heart 
develop together. Her powers are equally susceptible and expansive, her thoughts 
as elevated, and her destiny as noble, as man’s. Why not let her have an equal race? 
The colleges of our State are generally and generously acting npon this conviction, 
and in their halls are seen each as but a co-ordinate of the other in the laudable com- 
petition for academic honors. 


LIBERAL PROVISION FOR MAINTAINING SCHOOLS. 


The population of our State will soon reach 2,000,000. The next generation may 
double that number. Wealth, business life, agriculture, manufacture, mining, and 
engraving, as well as law and medicine, are constantly drawing on the highest attain- 
ments of science and art to increase their facilities and perfect their economy. Hun- 
dreds of our sons and daughters are compelled to seek these advantages in other States, 
because we do not furnish what they there find. 

Our common-school fund is near $2,000,000 in excess of any other State in the Umion. 
Our university fund is about $200,600. There is a bill pending in the Senate of the 
United States for an appropriation by the General Government to the State of Indiana 
in payment of interest and discount on the war bonds of the State which were put 
upon the market in relief of the General Government in the year 1562. It is confi- 
dently believed that from $400,000 to $600,000 can be realized from this source, 
which would be a fit tribute to a cause which, of all others, is most perpetual in good 
results. 

The late census of our State will give us a population of about 1,700,000. To main- 
tain an equal standing with Germany in higher education, we ought to have 1,100 of 
our sons and daughters in the university to-day. 

We have now the State University at Bloomington, the normal school at Terre 
Haute, and the Perdue University, all State institutions of a higher grade. They need 
general supervision and inspection in order that their professional work may be prop- 
erly tested, and their degrees conferred according to proper educational standards. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The first board of trustees of Indiana University was organized by an act of the 
general assembly in 1820, which act also located the institution at Bloomington, Mon- 
roe County. The first school was opened in 1824, under the name of Indiana Acadeny ; 
it was made a college in 1820, and a university in 1839. The first class of alumni 
graduated in 1830, and annually since, for forty-one years, the university has sent forth 
a class of graduates. The whole number of her alumni up to the present time is 568. 
Besides those who completed the course of study, and went forth with the honors of 
the university, more than 6,000 young men have, within her walls, received a partial 
course of instruction, and thereby been better fitted for the discharge of life’s duties. A 
large number of these have devoted themselves to teaching, and have become distin- 
guished as principals of academies, semiuaries, and high schools; many as presidents 
and professors of colleges and universities. Until two years ago the resources of the 
university amounted to less than $5,000 per annum; for she never received one cent 
from the State treasury until 1867, her support being entirely derived from the two 
townships of land donated by Congress. 

For the last two years the university bas greatly improved. Her reputation has 
spread throughout the Union; and she is now everywhere recognized as one of the 
very best institutions of learning in the land. Besides the college of arts, literature, 
and science, the university now has four professional colleges, viz, the college of law, 
the college of civil engineering, the college of military science, and the normal school, 
all manned with competent and able instructors. The college and society libraries, 
accessible to the students, contain more than 5,000 volumes. The philosophical and 
chemical apparatus is unsurpassed by that of any institution in the West. The 
laboratory and museum of the late Dr. David Dale Owen, of New Harmony, has recently 
been purchased and transferred to the university. This laboratory is among the best 
in the world for chemical analyses, and illustrations of natural science. The museuni 
contains nearly 100,000 specimens, illustrating every department of natural science ; 
but this cannot as yet be used, for the want of a suitable bnilding in which to display it. 

The faculty now consist of the president aud ten protessors, and two tutors. The 
present term has opened with the largest number of students in attendance ever 
known in its past history. The senior class numbers 25; junior class, 40; sophomore 
class, 65; freshman class, 84; normal, 10; sub-freshman class, 30; law department, 
50—total, 304. 

Up to the year 1860, two students from each county were admitted free of charge 
for tuition; but at that time the trnstees modified the arrangement, making tuition 
free for all in every department of the university. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The time embraced by the report extends from the opening of the school, January 6, 
1870, to the close of the special term, August 10,1870. The first term of twelve weeks 
closed March 30; the second term of twelve weeks began April 4, and closed June 24. 
Twenty-one students were present at the begining of the first term, and eighteen 
more entered during the term. Of those who entered during the first term, 34 remained 
through the second term, and 32 new ones entered. Educated in common schools, 79 
per cent.; educated in common school and academy, 11 per cent.; educated in common 
school, academy, and college, 4 per cent.; educated in private schools, 6 per cent. 

Primary and intermediate schools, representing six grades, are in successful] operation 
in connection with the normal school. The six grades are seatedin tworooms. They 
are under the immediate supervision of trained and competent teachers. In these 
schools, which will eventually represent all the grades, from the primary to the high 
school, the students of the normal schcol of proper attainments will be reqnired to 
observe the details of school management, methods of teaching, and to practice teach- 
ing under criticism. Number enrolled in primary school, 56; number enrolled in 
intermediate school, 48. 

The tirst section of the act creating the normal school declares that the object of 
the said schoo] “shall be the preparation of teachers for teaching in the common 
schools of Indiana;” aud the first section in the act in the school laws, approved May 
5, 1869, declares what branches shall be taught in the common schools. The object of 
the school, as thus defined, has been kept clearly in view. The “common schools” 
include not only the county, but also the graded schools of the villages and cities. 

A large majority of the stndents attending a normal school have neither the time 
nor the means to prepare themselves thoroughly for teaching in all of the grades of 
the common schools ; a few desire, and have the means, to attain the needed qualifica- 
tions. To meet the practical wants of these classes, the outlines of two courses of 
instruction and teaching have been prepared—an elementary course, whose special 
object shall be to prepare teachers to teach in the conntry schools, and in the primary 
and intermediate departments of the graded schools, and an advance course to prepare 
teachers for teaching in the higher departments of the graded schools. There is still 
another large class of persons who teach in the country through the winter, and follow 
another occupation the rest of the year. Many of these are disposed to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of the normal school, if they can have a short course of a 
single term. To meet the wants of these persons, an “ institute” class was formed at 
the beginning of the spring term, April 4. I think it will be to the advantage of this 
class of teachers, for a time to come, to organize such a class at the beginning of each 
spring term. The course of instruction for this class should be planned after entering 
and examination. 


LENGTH OF THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


Experience, to the present time, indicates that two years, or two years and a term, will 
be required of energetic students, having a good common-school education—as the 
standard now—is to complete the elementary course; and at least two years more will 
be uceded to complete the advanced course. Although 42 per cent. of the students in 
the school had been teachers in the common schools, and others had received a high- 
aouoot education, yet it was fonnd necessary, in every instance, to begin with the 
elements. e 


INDIANA INSTITUTION FOR EDUCATION OF DEAF AND DUMB. 


This institution is a part of the common-school education of the State. It has 
been in operation twenty-seven years, during which time 816 pupils have been under 
instruction. For the first ten years, the average time spent under instruction was 
a fraction over three and a half years. The next decade, it averaged four and a 
half. Now it will average nearly six years. With the increase of time devoted to 
study there has been a corresponding improvement in the attainments of the pupils. 
The number of pupils in attendance last session was 195. The number admitted for 
this term is 240, which is estimated to be about one-fifth of the whole number of deaf 
mutes in the State and nine-tenths of those who are of the proper age for instruction. 
There are eleven instructors employed—eight gentlemen and three ladies—six of whom 
are deaf-mutes, and five speaking and hearing persons. For several years past the 
institution has been very much in need of additional rooms to accommodate the appli- 
cants for admission as pupils. Through the liberality of the last legislature, this 
deficiency has been supplied. The new addition, just completed, addsto the capacity of 
the institution about one-third, and will furnish accommodations for all the benefi- 
ciaries the State will furnish for years to come. The annual cost per pupil for support, 
including tuition, school-books, boarding, clothing, medical attendance, ordinary repairs 
and furnishing, the past year, was $230. This is emphatically a manual-labor school. 
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All the pupils spend a portion of each day in some labor suited to their age and 
eapacity. The boys engage in boot and shoe making, eabinet-making, or in labor on 
the farm or in the garden. The girls engage in various kinds of needle-work, and 
other domestic employments proper for their age. The object aimed at is to train all 
the pupils in habits of useful industry, that when they leave the institution they may 
be able to support themselves. 

The profits from the sale of articles manufactured by the pnpils support the shops. 
The receipts last year were $5,862 45, and the expenditures $5,442 60; leaving a bal- 
ance unexpended of $419 85. 


INDIANA INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


This institution constitutes one of the departments of publie instruction, and is 
located at the seat of government, occupying a beautiful and salubrious site in the 
northern part of the city. Its design is, the moral, intellectual, and physical educa- 
tion of the blind children of the State, and it isin no sense an asylum for the aged and 
helpless, or a hospital for the treatment of ocular diseases. 

The institution was founded in the year 1847, conformably to an act of the legisla- 
ture of the State, from which body it received its entire support, through the medium 
of direct appropriations made upon estimates of its wants, furnished by the officers in 
charge. It is organized under three separate departments, the school, the industrial, 
and household, each performing its respective office of ministering to the improvenient 
and comfort of the pupils. 

The general government of the institute is intrusted by the legislature to a board of 
trustees elected by that body, while the immediate eontrol and management of its sev- 
eral departments are confided to a general superintendent chosen by the board. 

The plan of education pursued is designed to be thoroughly practical, comprehend- 
ing all that is necessary for such a development of the mental and physical powers of 
the blind as is best calculated to place them upon an equal footing with seeing per- 
sons in their eapacity for usefulness and self-maintcnance. The eourse of instruction, 
therefore, embraces, in addition to the ordinary routine of school branches, the science 
and practice of vocal and instrumental music, several appropriate mechanic arts, 
moral and religious culture, and such other training as serves to establish becoming 
personal habits, energy of character, business tact, &e. 

In the household department every means that experience can suggest for the pro- 
motion of the health and comfort of the pupils is provided. Among these are commo- 
dious, well-ventilated dormitorics, school-rooms, hospitals, and various other apart- 
ments ; spacions piazzas and out-door promenades, suitable for exercise in all kinds of 
weather ; ample arrangements for eold, warm, and shower bathing; good wholesome 
food and comfortable beds ; prompt medieal advice, with other necessary attention in 
case of sickness; and, above all, kind, sympathizing friends, whose duty and pleasure 
it is to minister to the moral and physical wants of their unfortunate charges, striving, 
in eaeh of their various relations, to supply to them all the desirable comforts of home. 
The terin of instruction is not limited to any definite number of years, but is deter- 
mined, in each individual ease, by the acquirements of the pupil and the eonsequent 
fitness for graduating. The length of each one’s term will, of course, depend upon his 
aptness to learn, and the extent of the course pursued. 

There is one session of the school in each year, commencing on the first Wednesday 
after the 15th of September, and elosing on the last Wednesday in June following, 
leaving a vacation of twelve weeks, during which time the pupils have an opportunity 
of visiting their homes and replenishing their elothing. 

The school opened on the Ist of October, 1847, with 25 pupils. The number enrolled 
during the last session was 107. The total number received, from the conmencement 
of the institution in 1847 to the date of this report, is 414; 221 males, and 193 females. 

The present number of pupils in attendance is 106—many more, the officers state, 
than the building is properly designed to accommodate. But an application will be 
made to the coming legislature for an appropriation with which to ercct an addition 
to the building, which will double its present capacity. 


THE SOLDIERS ORPHANS’ HOME, 


located at Knightstown, is reported in a flourishing condition. The matron’s report 
states that general good health prevails among the ehildren, and that “the evidence 
of reform already visible in many of these children warrant the prospective vision, 
that our nation and the world may yet feel the influence of strong, earnest, noble 
minds, once outcasts upon the streets of our cities.” 


THE INDIANA MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


founded in May, 1869, in March, 1870, had received 81 students. The second course, 
1870-71, opened with flattering prospects. The permanency of the college is now 
beyond question. 
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PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
INDIANA ASBURY UNIVERSITY. 


The Indiana Asbury University, located at Greencastle, Putnam County, is under 
the care and patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Indiana, and is the only 
one of the grade belonging to that church in this State. Although founded and sus- 
tained by a religious denomination, yet its liberal character guarantees equal privi- 
leges ‘to all classes of citizens ;” and students representing nearly all the churches 
are annually found in its halls. 

From the organization of the university (1837) to the present time it has had a 
rapid and healthful growth. The last annual catalogue shows an aggregate of 344 
students—254 of whom were in the college classes, and 90 in the preparatory. The en- 
tire amount of endowment fund and other property is valued at about $275,000. 

The institution is not, as has sometimes been supposed, a theological school, but em- 
braces a classical, a scientific, a biblical, and a preparatory department, and is intended 
to include professional schools so soon as its funds will permit. The classical course 
of study, while it covers the branches usually taught in our oldest and best colleges, 
gives more than ordinary attention to history, German, French, and the English lan- 
guage and literature. The scientific course embraces all of the classical, excepting the 
Greek, and a part of the Latin studies, and adding several in mathematics and natural 
science. The biblical department is designed for such students as are preparing for 
the ministry. The faculty of the university, consisting of seven professors and two 
tutors, are gentlemen of ability and experience, and are doing efficient work. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that our colleges and universities benefit only the 
rich, and contribute their fruits only to the professions. The larger proportion of the 
students of Asbury are poor young men and women, many of whom are working their 
way, unaided by friends, through college. Of its graduates, while it is true that many 
are practicing law and medicine, many also are in the pulpit and in the school-room, 
while the goodly number are engaged in industrial pursuits. Besides the graduates, 
this university has educated, to a greater or less extent, over 5,000 of the youth of this 
State, most of whom are to-day upon the farm or in the shop, or engaged in some other 
branch of practical business. 

WABASH COLLEGE. 


Wabash College was founded and has been sustained entirely by private munificence. 
It originated in the mature deliberation of a few individuals, at a meeting in Crawfords- 
ville, November 22, 1832. The first classes of the preparatory department were organ- 
ized December 3, 1833, and the charter was granted by the legislature of 1833-34. ‘The 
charter was amended in 1851, by which its privileges were enlarged, and the right given 
to hold real estate, to the amount of $30,000, free of taxation. The number of regular 
graduates, including twelve scientifies, is 225. Others, who have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the college, swell the number of pupils to something over 3,000. The present 
number of students, as by the last catalogue, is, in the collegiate department, 85; 
scientific, 32; preparatory and English course, 91; total, 208. 

The military department, including drawing and a part of civil engineering, under 
Colonel Carrington, is flourishing, and, coupled with systematic gymnastic exercise, 
promises great good to the students. 

Free tuition, when desired, is granted to candidates for the ministry. There are sev- 
eral scholarships to aid young men, without respect to their choice of a profession. ' 


EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


Earlham College is beautifully and healthfully located on the National Road, about 
one mile west of Richmond. It has a campus of 160 acres, including about 30 acres of 
woodland, so that its walks, play-grounds, and groves are ample. 

Both sexes are admitted to the college with equal privileges and opportunities. 
There are accommodations sufficient for 170 students, and there are at present near 
that'number. There is a college and a preparatory department, each having both its 
classical and scientific courses of study. The students nearly all board and lodge at 
the college. Those in the sophomore, junior, and senior classes have the privilege of 
procuring their board and lodging elsewhere if they prefer it. Special care is taken 
that all the students be under the guardianship of moral and religious influences. 

Co-operating with the faculty are a governor and governess, and also a superintend- 
ent in charge of the financial interests, who, with an efficient matron, has entire 
charge also of the domestic department, where thorough order and system are secured. 

The expenses of tuition, board, lodging, fuel, lights, &c., is from $180 to $235 per 
year. The year is divided into the autumn, winter, and spring terms, including in all 
thirty-nine weeks. 

The institution, formerly known as Friends’ Boarding School, was first opened in 1847, 
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and was chartered as Earlham College in 1859. An earnest effort is now being made 
to raise $50,000 as an endowment nucleus, which will naturally lessen the expenses of 
students in the college department. The subscription, opened three months since, has 
reached $20,000. When the endowment is obtained it is proposed to dispense with the 
first preparatory year, and in time with the cntire preparatory department. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME. 


The academic year commences on the first Tucsday of September, and closes on the 
last Wednesday of June, when the annual commencement, the conferring of degrees, 
and distribution of premiums take place. It is divided into two sessions of five 
months each. At the termination of each session a strict examination of all the dif- 
ferent classes is made in the presence of the faculty. 

When a student presents himseif for admission into the college, he is examined by 
the director of studics and placed in the class for which his previous attainments may 
have qualified him. His further promotion dcpends on his application and progress. 

Special facilities exist at Notre Dame for the acquirement of the French and German 
languages. Not only are these languages taught very carefully by persons of acknow]- 
edged competency, but many of the members of the institution being natives of France 
and Germany, opportunities at all times occur for conversation in these tongues. 


UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


Union Christian College is located at Merom, Sullivan County, was incorporated in 
1859, and opened for the admission of students in 1860. Itis a first-class college, and, 
although the youngest in the State, has already gained a high reputation. 

The course of study embraces all the branches that lie between the primary school 
and the bachelor’s degree. Itis arranged in three departments—academic, classical, 
and scientific. - 

Ladies pursue the same studies, are subject.to the same privileges, and receive the 
same honors, as gentlemen. This joint education of the sexes has been a prominent 
feature of the institution from its commencement, and the arrangements for its success 
are complete and satisfactory. While gentlemen and ladies mingle freely, as brothers 
and sisters at home, and enjoy the advantages of one another’s presence in the street, 
in the recitation-room, and in all public assemblies, every circumstance that might 
invite or even permit undue intimacy, or might endanger their morals, is carcfully 
guarded against. Neither is permitted to make calls upon, or receive calls from, the 
other, at private rooms; all arc required to remain in their own rooms after 7 o’clock 
p- m. in winter, and after 8 p. m. in summer; and no family is allowed to take both as 
boarders. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


In 1834 a manual-labor school was established at Franklin by members of the Baptist 
denomination. Its situation was determined by the fact, that, of four competing com- 
munities, the village of Franklin made the largest offer in order to sccurc its location. 
In time the “ manual-labor” feature was laid aside, as has been the case with other 
institutions which have tried this cxperiment. The institution at length received full 
college powers, and entered upon the work of giving to young men a complete collegiate 
education. 

There are at present in the college about ninety students. These are containcd in 
the three lower college classes and two preparatory classes, pursuing two courses of 
study : the classical, and the scientific. Twenty are pursuing collegiate, and the 
remainder preparatory studies. Twenty of the pupils are females. The college build- 
ing consists of two brick edifices, each 80 by 40 feet, situated on a campus of 12 acres. 
The ground is elevated and the location is exceedingly healthful and pleasant. 


MOORE’S HILL COLLEGE. 


This institution, which admits both sexes, is under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is situated in the village of Moore’s Hill, forty miles west of 
Cincinnati, on the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. The village contains about 1,000 inhab- 
itants, and is located in one of the most beautiful sections of the State. Perhaps in no 
village is the standard of morals higher than in this; and being entirely free from 
dram-shops, it presents few temptations so common to our cities and larger towns. 

The college building isa fine brick structure, 54 by 84 feet, three stories high, and its 
value is estimated at $30,000. There is an endowment fund of about $24,000, and efforts 
are being made to increase it to $30,000. The number of students enrolled last year. 
was 364, of whom 77 were in the collegiatc, and 287 in the preparatory department. 


SALEM COLLEGE, BOURBON, INDIANA. 
This institution was to commence December 14, 1870, to consist of two departments, 
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academic and collegiate, in which instruction was to be given in all branches usually 
taught in colleges ; students of both sexes admitted on equal footing. 


DE PAUW COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The name of this institution has been changed during the past year from that of the 
Indiana Asbury Female College. The present name was given in honor of W. C. De 
Pauw, esq., who contributed $10,000 for the enlargement and improvement of the col- 
lege building. It is under the patronage of the Methodist denomination, and is now 
in a flourishing condition. 

HARTSVILLE UNIVERSITY. 


This institution was established in 1850, on the scholarship plan. The scholarships are 
now being rapidly converted into permanent funds. The last catalogue presents an 
aggregate for the year of 215 students. Every ycar adds improvements and indicates 
increasing prosperity. 

BROOKVILLE COLLEGE 


was founded in 1851 ; is free from debt. The property is worth $25,000, and apparatus 
2,000. There are 2,000 volumes in the library. The college admits both sexes. 


NOTRE DAME AND ST. MARY’S 


is an incorporated university, a charter having been granted by the State of Indiana. 
It was established in 1845, and comprises law, medical, and commercial departments. 


NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 


located at Indianapolis, embraces both classical and scientific courses. The female 
college course has been abolished, no distinction being made between male and female 
students with respect to branches of study, but they are invited to pursue those 
branches upon an equal footing, and side by side make proof of the right to the high- 
est academic honors. A new professorship, endowed by Ovid Butler, esq., has been 
added, called the “ Demia Butler chair of English Literature,” to be perpetually filled 
by a female professor. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION A PRACTICAL ANTIDOTE FOR CRIME. 


The superindendent remarks in respect to this subject as follows: 

‘“‘Political economy, as we discover in the adininistration of our criminal code, 
presses upon the State the importance of a liberal educational policy. About one-fifth 
ef the inmates of our prisons are entirely illiterate; about the same nuniber only spell 
and read; about two-thirds can only read and write; and about one in two hundred are 
wellcducated. We have about seven hundred convicts in our two State prisons, which, in 
the cost to the State for their arrest, imprisonment, and prosecution, as well as in sub- 
sequent expenditures, have been a heavy expense. We have about one hundred 
county and city jails, which will average five each as regular boarders at public cost. 
The incendiary is busy in swelling the cost of crime. 

“ Crime, vagrancy, ignorance, and superstition are mutually supportive of each other. 
A general system of education is the most effective practical antidote at the command 
of the State for these evils. It fertilizes the heart and head for good. It is the surest 
way to secure perpetuity of our social, moral, civil, and religious institutions. In con- 
nection with this subject comes to our consideration the whole subject of compulsory 
education, which has been of late ycars a topic of national concern on both sides of 
the Atlantic.. 

“The tendency of all civilized nations is to a full recognition of the truth that the 
State has the right, and that it is its duty, to educate its cntire population ; that is, 
when parents neglect the education of their children, the State should require it of 
them; first making compliance with such obligations possible by an ample and 
complete educational system.” 


INDIANA REFORM SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD. 


The legislature of the State of Indiana, by an act approved March 8, 1867, established 
an institution to be known as the “ House of Refuge for the correction and reformation 
of juvenile offenders.” To carry out the provisions of this act. the sum of $50,000 was 
appropriated. In the spring succeeding the passage of this bill a farm, consisting of 
225 acres, was purchascd for a location, and during the summer following the primary 
buildings were erected. The farm is situated on the east and west banks of the White 
Lick Creek, one mile south of the village of Plainfield, in Hendricks County, and 
fourteen miles west of Indianapolis, on a line of the Terre Haute, Vandalia, and 
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Indianapolis Railroad. The leading industries of the institution are cane-seating 
chairs, farming, gardening, and shoemaking. About thirty of the boys are employed 
in the different divisions of the domestic department, and afew are employcd at 
carpentering. 

The plan upon which this institution is conducted is familiarly known as the “family 
system,” as opposed to the “congregate plan.” Upon this plan, the inmates are divided 
into familics of fifty boys each, caeh family having a separate house, and separate 
family offieers. The officers of each family are, a house-father, under whose charge the 
family is placed, and an elder brother, who assists the house-father in the government 
of his family. Each family is distinct from the others in its own local management, 
but is united in government with the other families under one central head. Each 
family has a separate dormitory, school-room, play-ground, and a separate table in the 
dining-room. The government of the families is parental. Coercion is never used 
until moral means have failed. 

The inelosure contains about 22 acres, which will eventually be tastefully laid off 
into lawns, and suitably ornamented and beautified. No physical instrumentalities are 
employed to restrain the inmates, or to prevent them escaping. 

A deplorable state of ignorance is reported to prevail among juvenile delinquents. 
Many of the boys are destitute of a knowledge of the elementary branches usually 
taught in our eommon schools. This illiterate condition is not owing to any deficiency 
in their mental capaeities, but to their unfavorable social condition in early life. A 
large majority of the boys are half-orphans, and many of them were early deprived of 
both parents. Usually, when first received, they do not evinee mueh anxiety to study; 
but, after they become thoroughly interested in their books, they show as much eager- 
ness and ability to learn as is generally observed in other ehildren. The educational 
facilities of the institution afford ample opportunity for each boy to prepare himself for 
the successful conduct of the ordinary affairs of life. The system of instruction is 
substantially the same as is employed in our best-regulated common schools. The 
common branches only are taught. One-half of each day is devoted to sehool, the other 
half to labor. Thus, while their minds are being cultivated, they are acquiring pbys- 
ical strength and habits of industry. 

Education has been found to be a potent agent in reform. Its tendency is to expel 
the ignorance which has kept them in surveillance to their animal propensities, and to 
elevate them above those degrading pursuits from which they have derived their 
ill-gotten gain. Besides, it furnishes new and more elevating subjeets of contempla- 
tion, and engenders more ennobling ideas of individual being and individual responsi- 
bilities. Aside from the benefit whieh they derive from a half day’s schooling eaeh 
day, they all have access to a well-seleeted library from one to two hours every evening 
during the year. 

STATE PRISON. 


Recognizing the prisons of the State as in a very important sense educational 
agencies, the superintendent has included in his report intormation respecting them, 
from which it appears that, in the northern State prison, among 540 convicts, only 
about 20 were, on reception, adepts in some of the edueatcd arts or professiuns, or 
experts in penmanship, or gave evidence of good mental discipline. Seventy could 
not write, and many, who eould but sign their names, had no knowledge of arithmetic, 
geography, American history, or English grammar. The younger men were unedueated 
in everything but vice. This is true of three-fourths of all whose history I have 
learned. They either had no homes, orbad home snrroundings. As far as consistent 
with daily work, they have been kept to regular lessons on secular days during the 
summer. About 30 have learned to read; 26 have learned to write; 44 to use arith- 
metie; a few were too stupid or too stubborn to learn even the alphabet. 

Of the 370 inmates of the southern prison, about 100 can neither read nor write; 30 
read and not write; 240 read and write. Ofthe numbers who read and write none are 
good scholars. Thirty-five might analyze a sentence in grammar, and perhaps 60 can 
cipher to the rule of three. Very few know anything of general geography. As to 
the moral eondition of the inmates, I cannot, of course, furnish very definite statistics, 
but can bear witness to a marked improvement ina large proportion of the whole num- 
ber. There have been not a few sound conversions, which have bcen evideneed by 
consistent lives, both while in the prison and after having gone out into society. 

The superintendent quotes at length from the declaration of prineiples respecting 
edueation set forth by the managers of prisons and reformatories at their late eonven- 
tion, held at Cincinnati. Out of many sentiments of great importance and signifieance, 
the following are selected : 

“Edueation is the vital force in the reformation of fallen men and women. Its 
tendency is to quicken the intellect, inspire self-respect, excite to higher aims, and 
afford a healthful substitute for low and vicious amusements. Education is therefore 
a matter of primary importanec in prisons, and should be carricd on to the utieast 
extent consistent with the other purposes of such institutions.” 
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“Tn order to the reformation of imprisoned criminals, there must be not only a sincere 
desire and intention to that end, but a serious conviction in the minds of the prison 
officers that they are capable of being reformed, since no man can heartily mainiain a 
discipline at war with his inward belief; no man can earnestly strive to accomphsh 
what in his heart he despairs of accomplishing.” 

“A system of prison discipline, to be truly reformatory, must gain the will of the 
convict. He isto be amended; but how is this possible, with his mind in a state of 
hostility 2 No system can hope to succeed which does not secure this harmony of wills, 
so that the prisoner shall choose for himself what his officers choose for him. But to 
this end the officer must really choose the good of the prisoner, and the prisoner must 
remain in his choice long enough for virtue to become a habit. This consent of wills 
is an essential condition of reformation.” 

“The interest of socicty and the interest of the convicted criminal are really iden- 
tical, and they should be made practically so. At present there is a combat between 
crime and laws. Each sets the other at defiance, and, as a rule, there is little kindly © 
feeling and few friendly acts on either side. It would be otherwise, if criminals, on 
conviction, instead of being cast off, were rather made the objects of generous parental 
care; that is, if they were trained to virtue, and not merely sentenced to suffering.” 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
Hon. M. B. Hopkins, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. Names. Post-offices. 
PURI eee secs cigs = << 5 DD, TigWer 2. ceeccisese's- <= deeeeetenee Decatur. 
Allene 2. [ee di. Hy SMart... ce ses sok. ss Fort Wayne. 
Bartholomew -....-.-. Nolin. M. Wallace... <2..ce<ss seco eeee Columbus. 
Demb@n@ acs. Henry C2 Neal (222.2 22.62 os oe eee Oxford. 
Bliacltord 62. s5 2.222 ihewis: Willman. .-.. 2222. .c 2. soe eee Hartford City. 
Boonereso.c.5..c5-6 aloseph Foxworthy 2.22 -2.4-2 eee eee Lebanon. 
BIOWlleen.- ccs letcher Ws Wo00d....2-5. 255.2525 eee Nashville. 
Carronite. 22 22 -t Ty is. McReynolds .......<cccuseeceses = Delphi. 

Cassmeer oo: c22c8 25! eter A BCrry 22522. .na eee ee Logansport. 
CTA igs ee occ ek DC Goodwitte......e2 ee Jeftersonville. 
LOLI? ie cn eam y William Pravis Sees... 66 ose sss cae cece Bowling Green. 
(Clit OMe oe, cao oO. Ni Armantrows ...-sccss. eee oer Frankfort. 
Crawt0ndi. ......<.- Alexander Sipes .......-.........-.+---hpobanasoure lie 
Da vaeSsuess=cs.2 5255 George A. Dyer . sce 4 ssusceaceusss seed Washington. 
Dearherin. 222. ..2. Myron Haynes..22%. 2.22 2.....ee eens Lawrenceburgh. 
Déecituirmee-- 2... .3/ NV2H. Bower ...< 200-2 ...0 see ee oe Clifty. 
Demeallvee ee. sess 025- James ASBaies 3.0220. ssc es eee Waterloo. 
Delawarends.-..-2--. VON TCO GL OURS cre ret owe es ae ee Muncie. 
Dihois"=e2as =. 25.4 Ge OLT AID wotece ceatny~ Oe voce sr eee Ireland. 
ETKDSEG cee. Walsis®batler.2..2.2 2... sss see ee Bristol. 
FoWyette.1.2.5.2...1 Mey ARID DC LOResee a= o.. ss ee eee Connersville. 
Bel ae ee eeev  AlDPiohe eee = ons eee ee New Albany. 
Houmvants cas o>..<8. umes: W. Hawes... -c.. .2.0 ae ee Covington. 
aA ek. ci. 2 aoe. Sy illiam B. Maiddock ..5......:9assseee Brookville. 
Pol hr NeWilliam TH sGreemeres 22s .<2.ic.ae eee Rochester. 
Gals Miers. 6.0 2-24 AW aT Still wellgeeeet cc... 2 2 oe ee Princeton. 
Cont ae Ni Phomitet D; Harpees: o..22.... ages ee Marion. 
(nectar. o26-5.+-<-541 Hae. Hilburieeeeee. sc sc oc. see Newberry. 
Hamilton... ..-..- SIN. Cochratiws2 eee... «see eee Nobiesville. 
Hiarnisoties-..-...--- Seth S. Nye..... Se oc cis an oie ee Corydon, 
Hanegelee-=.---.--4 sames A. Newa@teweee-..:-.. 2. 2. eee Greenfield. 
Hendmekarya...- =... eos. JObNSOn cee se | Danville. 
Hennyeeeece =. 2-4 Clarkson Dayis 2.222. .-+. -<----22-2--2 Wow Castle. 
Howardieee..22-<0 Ranson -Vaile ¢252-..-252.... eee Kokomo. 
Huntington .....-... Wei Spencer 2 sees -es ecco; eee ee Huntington. 
JacksOn . Jeers ames i: Haniilionee.... 2s eee. ee Brownstown. 
Jasper «gee yeee eee fic: Mhiompson ...22.. 205-425 eee Rensselaer. 
Jace. oe. - See Hiemimectielt. Bell ....0.u0ee.. os eee Mt. Pleasant. 
Jetlersont... 22s Clrorlesmy.. Allfrey... 24.5. csees. .. ee Brooksburgh, 
Jennies ......22e8 5 DOMME AURCY ...- 500050255 55052.0nee Vernon. 
Johnson ee ee eens WV UMS POLU SENS oS. oe cence cece ee eee Franklin. 


Knox=222.. ¢.. ee AMISGHES Y=] JONES ..ccc0 oacccs cucece ue Vincennes. 


—_——=——— 


Counties. 


Kosciusko 

La Grange 
Lake 
La Porte 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Marion 


eer ee 2= er e2 
Se ee 
ee 
sere ere ere eree 
errs wm eeae 
oe ee 
a | 
erere es e2 2 ere 
wrens eee eee eee 


IMont@oniery ....---- 
Monroe 
Morgan 
Newton 


weoseere Fee zee 


CONC ecto =< o-- 5 


Slielliv: 2... ml 
Starke ae 


tmeeere cere ce 


St. Joseph 
Sullivan 
Switzerland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton 
Union 


woos eseeee 
swerereee eevee 

peewee etnee 
eree ere 
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eeeeeae 
a ee ey 
eet ee weet wee ens 


GR one oe, oa 
Warrick 
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List of school officials—Continued. 


Names. Post-oflices. 
, Walter Scott -....----.-.--+. +--+. ---- | Warsaw. 
| Aultcecl Paw ee | | La Grange. 
A) Tugeicerss JL: JENN se eel Teo Crown Point. 
Ny eee gCIOU oo oe ae ce eee cece La Porte. 
PMC OBO LOW 2c ce bet nae pees cee ces Bedford. 
JDL. 1D), TEC Se) 0 Oe eA Anderson. 
gilammmsenigell. 2222-2 cacts ee se-2 Yndianapolis. 
POM RIC MOURIG 22-262... nos onan 5 Plymonth. 
ORO INE CES een a Dover Hill. 
‘Wo atl, JOGO h a eee ee Pern. 
Po ORO SOM sin 2 > ce wanes co ew emare Crawfordsville. 
JEL, Ue a eee ee es Bloomington. 
TSO MetMGnIIISON — Scene sss cceess =-s-H Llall, 
| John B. OTIC EN ars im <a ciaceenas esses <= Kentland. 
OMENS... gas seca te cece esas = | Albion 
Weoliie pie NaN Meee aac ao < ce cee voce t Rising Sun. 
hoe, 18. WRG. ee eer vanes Spencer. 
Mic O meta CMMWOUSE ees coos cose. <--ceS Orangeville. 
ACRE! TES IB IUU Ie ae hee ee erases oe Rockville. 
WE Ore OULCICL cose =< o5 Je Sees eree en _ Rono. 
Tee NEI MEN, eeeeemes oss ses ccs kee ee Winslow. 
Ip UN y SISCCU Occ so c= a a o< wee «0 1) VlDaralso, 
VION UNG So cca ete sos pees neieeaere ee Winainac. 
Jeumes dia Compe 25.05 <a coyee ate Mt. Vernon. 
RAE Ka OMA th. <oc cgee woe os eee Greencastle. 
Amdresy Staicebake 222, 2.) -- se ee eee Winchester. 
itiemer: Drake ec 2oc. como ees aoe _ Rei. 
EV GPU) Pe a aco pic alc eee ee Rushville. 
wacoo liollenbeck.. 12.2 -eeceeeee somes | Lexington. 
Waar’ NOVI 2 222.5 scoters eee eee Shelbyville. 
Alamics lve PCWIDIO 4-22. c ce = nomen e ele oe Grandview. 
ifevie MeCormick 2222. ...<teses eee ee Knox. 
ER ee EY So ore: a. 2)s Saisinve (Sicicic os eeee eee Angola. 
isl SUM PtlON 6 ie. 2.5 oaeeee oe eee South Bend. 
(Ce MeGCisbel 22... stan .5 pons ances eee Paxton. 
Williesimith. 2... See ee err arae S Vevay. 
OU NEA UNCWS. 5.30 c2se secs sec cee La Fayette. 
Dec eDlOUnt fess cee chee mee ee -=-eNP LIpton, 
ere SIDI sc oa se emo ae alate Liberty. 
He emrCOl cnc enyec cen sae eee ees Evansville. 
ralliiiebee itt levees sees seas on eee Newport. 
eu UUM VVeemte OIC Siye aah irae clos in/near eee Terre Haute, 
AN) cea oe BE 16 ie eaeeee a aoe rape ey on cr Re en A Wabash. 
GHEY, IUCN Ola. one Sue. eee Poolsville. 
Co We ATMStLONO 22 2S socememe sees Boonville. 
ORAS CTUMENS sooo. ee ey ee eer Salem. 
dees ye WONelll 22240 cnn eee cee eee | Richmond. 
CIT S Gt ON 5) a ae OS Blufiton. 
Pilperteciitll asses. os edocs oe eee een Idaville. 
Je alo Months) BIC aS See errr sn eM Coluinbia City, 
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IOWA. 


The superintendent of public instruction, Hon. A. S. Kissell, in the fifteenth biennial 
report to the fourteenth general assembly, 1870- ~71, gives the ‘following information : 


Number ot district townships 1 lays oss.. . 2 oes PE se 1, 260 
Number of independent disttetsim te -... .. 4.22 yee 344 
Number of sub-districts in 1871 - ee a 7,716 
Number of persons between the ages of five and twenty- one. years i in 

1371, males, 236,940 ; females, 223, 689: (otal eee eee 460, 629 
Number of schools in 1871. ts enain os ooUS a ee Tiers: 
Number of eraded schools in 1871 - eee ee aoe eeete ae 289 
Number of pupils attending school in 1871.... _. eee eee 341, 938 
Average number of pupils attending school in 137! 22-22, 211, 568 
Number of teachers employed in 1871, males 5,483 ; females Bf 587 ; total 14, 070 
Average compensation of male teachers, per week, msls/l2= see $9 00 
Average compensation of female teachers, per week, in 1871 ..-..------ 6 95 
Number of days schools were taught in 1871, summer, 335,054 Winter, 

A () Fels Orme cet aie ce ete ao 5a ac «ee eee ere ee ee ee eee eee TAQ 212 
AVecri@cmiumaber Of Wionths of school im [8,l 2.23.22 sac = ee 6.5 


Average cost of tuition, per week, for each pupil in 1871, summer 35 


Conieewanuer, 40 Cents} AVETAGE . 222252 22-- 50252255 ee ee eee $0 33 
Ag ceregate amount paid teachers in 1871........-. onececaasee OL, DOONGOO mt 
Balance of teachers’ fund in hands of district treasurer i in 1871 .....--- $439, 222 60 


Number of school-houses in 1871, brick, 600; stone, 247; frame, 6,459; 


OPER, AS eles oe ee ee a eS ece amt reese sleep po Ret Lo cowiee 7, 594 
Seyic Or cchool-houses in 18/1... 2... cc esc eee eee $6,764,551 28 
Amount of district tax for building school-houses and purchasing 

PEOMMGS MNO, lee wea. cee sols cee ass eee ee $914, 297 05 
Amount of district tax for library and apparatus date Se ae a re $21,319 66 
Amount of district tax for rent of school-houses in 1871..-.....---.---- Piles 78 Sire 
Amount of district tax for repairing and furnishing school-houses in 

Woy al ee ora te ecient Mev PR eo ano Bu a oe $182, 619 17 
panount OF districh tax for tuel ima 18/1 2.....4.-2-. 054-5 ee $176, 317 76 
Amount of district tax for compensation of secretaries and treasurers 

em eee hen OAc eee rn ws cual cae oe ee a ee 859,986 39 
Amount of district tax assessed for teachers’ fund for 1871.-......-.--. $1,258, 920 51 
Amount of apportionment of county tax and income of permanent 

scligol tund im 187127... fg ioe tewvent | Lud os’ DRE ee $479,534 27 
Amount of apportionment of temporary school fund in 1871 ....-...--- $83, 207 34 
Number of volumes in school district libraries ...........-.--.---.--2- 11, 482 
heorieot school apparatus iy 1871....0.2.2.scse+ eee eo eee eee mis $104, 359 43 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The necessity of normal training is enforced, while aptness to teach is regarded as 
the essential qualification, and a system of oraded normal schools is proposed, upon 
the plan indorsed by the National Te: ichers” Association of 1870, and commended by 
the United States Commissioner of Education. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 

Three such meetings were held during the year, with gratifying results, showing 

the importance of the unity of plan in the work of all educational agents. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association held its last session at Council Bluffs. and among the results of this 
meeting a course of study for high schools was agreed upon. The general and hearty 
coucurrence of all classes of educators in their work was exhibited. 

THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM y 
is advocated, and the experience of other States cited in its support, while many 
independent reasons for adopting it are given. 
SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


During the past two years over $1,250,000 were added to the school-house property 
of the State, which, either in the form of splendid structures in the populous portions 
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of the State, or of more humble edifices upon the prairies, exerts a perpetual influence 
in favor of education. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Neatly 7,500 teachers have met in the 77 teachers’ institutes held throughout the 
State. The State gave for the support of these institutes $3,850, to which sum the 
counties and individuals added liberally. These were held from one to four weeks 
each, and were well attended by teachers and county superintendents. j 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The importance of moral training is recognized in the fact that the moral character 
of the teacher is a subject of State legislation. Tle report discusses very fully the 
objections to technical religious instruction, giving the arguments of eminent men on 
both sides of the question, refers to the common errors on this subject in confounding 
Christianity with denominationalism, and claims that religious instruction should not 
be excluded from the pubhe schools, sustaining the positions assumed by references to 
a variety of facts and illustrations. 


" TEXT-BOOKS AND CRAMMING. 

These topics are dwelt upon, and the claim is made that the deranged public senti- 
ment in regard to both is a great cause of the evils connected with them; some of 
these, resulting from the system of cramming in certain graded schools, are, however, 
not necessarily incident to the system. 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


Two school journals are now published in the State—the Manual, at Des Moines, 
and the Iowa School Journal, the former of which is the official organ of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At present: Iowa has 40 high schools connected with its 289 graded schools, of which 
93 have well-detined courses of studies. The boards of seventeen of the independent 
districts employ superintendents for these public schools, ten of whom devote a part of 
their time to teaching, and seven who give all their attention to the work of superin 
tending. Of the latter, two receive salaries of $1,200 each; three of $1,500 each ; one 
of $1,800; and ove of $2,500 per annum. There is only one large city in the State 
whose schools are withont the services of a capable superintendent. Every year the 
people’s interest in these home edneational institutions is increasing. During the last 
two years | have known fifteen of these to extend their courses of study and teaching 
force; for the patrons have learned that setting aside all the superior moral and social 
benefits which their children enjoy under their own parental guidance, in comparison 
with any associations or influences to be had away from home, there is the question of 
financial economy to be considered, The tuition of the high school may even reach 
the sum of $50 or $60 per annum, and yet it will be from $100 to $200 less per pupi) 
than if sent tg schools away from home. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A law empowering counties to establish high schools was enacted two years ago. 
Its requirement, to submit the question to a vote of the electors, is so difficult to 
attain that a number of counties desiring the schools failed to secnre them. If the 
future legislators will simplify the law many counties will found such schools. 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


At this time there are fifteen schools of the class in the State. They compare favora- 
bly with similar institutions in other States. Denmark Academy was the first in- 
angurated, in 1843. Its present faithful and scholarly principal, H. K. Edson, A. VIE: 
has been in charge for nearly twenty years. He took possession with 18 pupils, and 
the same year closed with 90; and this number increased wntil in 1865 it reached 270. 
The buildings and grounds are valued at $25,000. 


COLLEGES. 


There are eighteen institutions of a collegiate character in the State, embracing the 
two State institutions, lowa State University and the Agricultural College. In the 
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absence of full statistics from all of these, cnr estimates ean only be proximate. Yet 
we ean affirm, with tolerable eertainty, that the aggregate assets of these institutions 
will not fall mueh below two millions of dollars, having in attendanee not less than 
4,000 students, and employing upward of 200 teaehers. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Located at Ames, Story County, on a farm consisting of 648 acres. The site is eligible, 
and the grounds are laid out with great care for purposes of ornament and use. The 
amount of land reecived from the General Gover nment, and by a legislative enactment, 
made a perpetual endowment for the eollege, is 204, 309 aeres. The main eoilege build- 
ing is 157 by 61 feet on the ground, and four stories high. Besides dormitories, it eon- 
tains a library, museum, eabinet of minerals, &e. 

There are ‘also in a separate building a workshop and ehemieal laboratory. The 
ntunber of students, male and female, is 2138. A system of self-government has been 
inaugurated, which, under the skillful management of the president, Hon. A. 8. Welch, 
and faculty, | has been productive of the most gratifying results. 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 


eonsists of an aeademieal, law, medical, and normal department. It is open to both 
sexes. It is under the management of a board of regents, of which the governor of 
the State is ex offieio president. Thirty teachers and professors give instruetion in 
the institution ; 447 students were in attendanee, and 66 graduated during the year 
elosing July, is71. Its fall term opened with 430 students. The annual income 
approximates $35,000. 

STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


This school is located in Lee County, four miles from Salem, Henry County. It has 
86 inmates, all boys; and seven officers and teachers. In Oetober, 1863, it reeeived 
its first inmate, aud sinee, 140 have been brought under its reformatory influenees. 
The eost per eapita is $152 22 per annum. Its board of trustees report the institution 

as under the best of discipline, and give eneouraging accounts of those who have left 
it with reformed habits and higher aims of life, and who are now valuable citizens in 
the communities in w»-7h they are following some industrial pursuit. An eftort will 
be made at the next (1871) ! legislature to seeure permanent location for the scheol, and 


one more accessible to all parts of the State. 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 


is located at Couneil Bluffs on 90 aeres of land, valued at $9,000; buildings, $140,000 ; 
Ye pupils, 5 supervisory offiees, 6 teaehers, and 20 other employés. It is a very supe- 
rior institution, affording every facility that is offered in any sehocl of this kind in this 
country. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


This institution is loeated at Vinton, on a site embraeing 40 acres of ground, valued 
at $6,000. The value of the buildings i bs estimated at $150, 000. The number of students 
is 101; the number of officers and teachers, 95. For more detailed information see the 
report of the superintendent, Rev. 8. A. Knapp, as furnished the Bureau through Dr. 
Howe, of Boston. 

HOSPITALS FOR TIE INSANE ~ 


are loeated at Mount Pleasant and Independence. The former has 345 acres of land 
eonnected with the buildings, valued at $17,250; buildings, $400,000; number of in- 
mates, 501 ; officers and employé és of the institution, 80. Dr. Mark Ranney, superintend- 
ent of the hospital, in his report, November, 1869, to the legislature, states that “ since 
the opening of the hospital 1,425 patients have been adinitted, of whom 741 were men 
and 684 women. It was established in 1855.” 

The hospital at Independence is in process cf ereetion upon a beautiful tract of land, 
one mile and a half from eorporation Tes ecntaining 320 acres, valued at $1,280; 
cost of the building under eonstruetion, $280,600 ; estimated cost when completed, 
$700,000. 

STATE PENITENTIARY. 


This institution, located at Fort Madison, numbered, November 1, 1871, 273 eonviets. 
The “ diminution” system adopted is working admirably as aineans of discipline. The 
constant good eonduct of a eonvict, not senteneed for life, during the first year, short- 
ens his term forty-two days; during sueeeeding years, forty-eight days each. Thus, a 
person sentenced for five years could, by this huiane law, shorten his period of eonfine- 
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ment two hundred and thirty-four days. There is religious service evcry Sunday 
morning, and a Sabbath-school was organized in 1869, of which the warden reporis 
“that it has a good eftcct upon all the convicts, and specially beneficial to most of them 
in the following-named good results: 

“1, There is less punishment required to preserve the discipline of the prison now, 
by more than one-half, than before the organization of the school. 

“2. The men do more and better work in the shops than before the school] was or- 

ranized. 

‘3. All the officers of the institution testify to the bettcr disposition of the men uni- 
versally.” 

If these things shall continue it will be found that the best discovered means of prison 
discipline is the Christian Sabbath-school. 


HOMES FOR SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


There are three of these in the State. The one at Glenwood has 12 acres of land, val- 
ued at $1,500; and buildings, at $1,200; number of children, 120; officers and teachers, 
5. The second, at Cedar Falls, has 40 acres of land, valucd at $2,000; and buildings, 
$40,000 ; number of children, 287, with an average age of 11.3 years ; officers, 3; teachers, 
6; other employés, 30. At Davenport the home has 40 acres cf land valued at $8,000; 
and buildings, $40,000 ; number of children, 310, and cmployés, 41. In all these there 
are graded schools for forty weeks in the year, under the instruction of competent 
teachers. The supcrintendent of the Davenport Home reports, November, 1871, that 
there has been no death in the institution since August, 1869, with an average of 373 
children in constant attendance. This home is regulated upon the “ cottage” system. 
The other two have cach but one building. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND STATE LIBRARY. 


The State Historical Socicty is located at Iowa City. It has a growing cabinet of 
relics and articles symbolic of the spirit and representative of the customs of times past 
and current, togcther with a collection of zoological and mincralogical specimens, 
amounting in all to 4,003. It publishes a historical periodical quarterly—Annals of 
Iowa—in which is preserved the early and current history of the State, in every depart- 
ment of public interest, from direct and original sources. 

The State library occupies commodious apartments in the capitol building, and con- 
sists of about 12,000 volumes, of which about 1,000 are miscellaneous. The rcmainder 
are works of a legal and documcntal character, forming what is esteemed the most 
complete law library in the northwest. 


DAVENPORT SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


The report of the superintendent of the city school, W. E. Crosby, esq., for the year 
closing March, 1871, contains the following information and suggestions : 


opulanoneomiue city. oc per census of 1871 2.22.22. - coe scs ee ee os soon oe ate 21, 038 
Number of children between five and twenty-one years of age................ 7,441 


Table comparing the enrollment, attendance, §c., for several years. 
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ABSENTEEISM AND TRUANCY. 


The percentage of daily attendance, reckoned on the average enrollment, as shown 
by the records of the past ten years, was as follows: 
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Some unavoidable circumstances have operated to prevent any considerable increase 
in the percentage of daily attendance of pupils for the year. 

Through all trials and changes, however, we can show advancement. That we can 
do so, and are able to report an unfailing interest in the public schools, is good reason 
for congratulating your honorable body. ona year of successful management. There 
have been compar ratively few suspensions for “absence without sufficient excuse,” and 
very few cases of truancy. We have had no complaints as to the severity of “rules 
requiring reasonable excuses for non-attendance.” 

It will be observed that there have been seven pupils absent, each day, for every 
hendred belonging. Taking the number belonging to each teacher to ‘be fifty, we 
shall have at keast three pupils absent from each room, daily; one or two from every 
class taught in the schools. In a superficial view, this may seem a matter of little 
moment to the community. But we may not so regard it. A day lost from school 
cannot easily be nade good to the child, or find a, fair equivalent in any ordinary ser- 
vice to the parent. In nine out of ten cases of absence the child is the loser. A day’s 
absence usually involves the sacrifice of four or five recitations in as many branches 
of study. It not seldom occurs that the absence falls on a day when a new subject is 
to be begun, or an important and wide-reaching principle in science is to be considered. 
In such cases the eftect may be serious beyond measure. 

Taking all circumstances into account, especially the long distances which the little 
children must necessarily go to school, the above percentage of attendance for the 
six months past may be accepted as fair evidence of the fidelity of the teachers and 
the co-operation of parents. 

Numbering from the lowest class upward, the first, second, and third grades consti- 
tute the primary department; the fourth, fifth, and sixth, the intermediate. department ; 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth, the g grammar department; the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth grades, the high school. This gives thirtcen years to the course of in- 
struction pursued in these schools, and if the child, entering the first grade at five years 
of age, sufter no delay i in promotion by reason of un avoidable Causes, he will, if possessed 
of or rdinary eapacity, graduate from the high school at eighteen. A good mind attend- 
ing school regularly may, if thought desirable, do the work in less time. This is one year 
saved, as compared with the former classification, the same amount of work being required. 
But I am satisfied that the course may be completed in twelve years, and nothing be lost 
to the pupil—and thus two years of school-going be saved to this community. But before 
making a further reduction of the time “allowed for the completion of the course of 
study, ‘it is important to consider whether the age and capacity of a fair minority of 
children will admit of it. 

The actual workings of the schools show that nothing but non-attendance or inca- 
pacity interrupts the progress of the individual. Secarcely a week passes that does not 
embrace in its record promotions of classes or pupils. It is true that here and there 
is found a mind possessed of superior talent or aptitude in some one branch, on whose. 
behalf it is urged by persons not well informed as to facts, that such an one is restive 
and suffers injustice under the restrictions of grade and class. The very few of such 
cases that may possibly exist are provided fo1 by means of the method of averages. By 
this, least and greatest attainments are considered together, with the scale always 
on the side of talent. For itis seldom, we might almost say never, the case that talent 
in ‘a single direction is unaccompanied by ability i in any other. Besides, all great think- 
ers who have spoken on the subject urge that education must aim to develop and 
strengthen each of the whole round of human faculties. More over, talent takes care 
of itself, 

Certain it is that somebody must decide that minds are fit or unfit to be classed, to 
be promoted in a body, or singly, dnd the decision must be a reasonable judement, 
based upon obser vation in accordance with a plan containing in itself the proofs of its 
own value and correctness. 

Discard the idea of classes and grades, and by so doing you make free schools an 
intolerable burden to the community. I‘or by means of them large numbers of children 
are taught by comparatively few teachers, and thus the cost of instruction greatly 
reduced, and taxation rendered less burdensome. It is classification that helps most to 
make public schools better and cheaper than private institutions. 
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The table reveals one highly important fact to the community, one in which society 
as a whole is profoundly concerned. I refer to the large falling off of pupils before the 
course of study has been completed. In the primary department the first three grades, 
corresponding to the ages six, seven, and eight, there remain 1,448, one-half of the 
whole number, while in the high school but 102 remain in the four grades of that 
department. Out of the whole number but 10 remain to gradnate! 

The grand objects of education cannot be attained by the best methods in the hands 
of the best teachers the world can furnish, in the limited time permitted to the majority 
of children taken from schoo] at early ages. It would be folly to suppose that any 
artitices could be made to replace the element of time in a process of natural growth. 
“To everything there is a season.” Neither human muscle nor brains can be forced to 
a lMaximum result before the age of twenty. Why, then, force the youth to elploy 
their physical powers in hard labor while their mental facultics remain undeveloped ? 

It is bad economy to take the youth from school and put them at work with a view 
to gaining, pecuniarily, thereby. Every boy added to the number of laborers tends to 
diminish the wages of men. Labor is cheapened, but by means of actual waste. 

Immature brains and hands will produce cheap results, but at a loss in the quality 
aud workmanship of products. If there be anything in the idea o, educated labor, it 
fnils of a fair expression by reason of the fact that education is not given time to train 
and mature the powers of labor. In the outcome force is wasted through imperfect 
instrumentalities and crude applications. : 

It is deleterious to the morals of society. If it be conceded that intellectual employ- 
ment adds to moral character, then the question needs no further argument. For the 
mind of the youth engaged daily in the study of facts, principles, and scicnees, must 
live in an atmosphere whose prevailing hue is pure truth. Indeed, one of the chief 
ends of knowledge is the removal of error, and the consequent gain of truth, As soon 
as the youth enters any ordinary vocation or profession he nears the purlieus of false- 
hood and vice, and to resist temptation to evil becomes no small portion of his daily 
asks. He should have leave and help to grow, intellectually and morally, till he shall 
have acquired stability of character. 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING. 


Before the present year instruction in penmanship was not given to pupils below the 
“A” rooms; how it is extended to all the children inthe schools. Book-keeping is added 
to the high-school course. That these are great improvements of a useful character 
the community will not be slow to admit. 

Book-keeping in the. high school seems to find much favor with parents and pupils. 
Nearly all of the masters and misses of that department are receiving instruction in a 
regular course, which will prove equivalent to that obtained at the best commercial 
schools. 

MUSIC. 


Instruction in vocal music was introduced into the schools this year for the first time 
I am aware that many persons regarded it as a doubtful experiment, and some as 
involving a useless expense. But nine years’ observation as principal of a city school, 
where the elements of musie and singing were taught to every one of sixteen hundred 
children with unquestioned success, was my assurance that if introduced and properly 
taught in these schools it would become an essential aud permanent part of the system, 
and would earn for itself the hearty approval of the community. My hopes are real- 
izing quite fast enough. 

In no exercise of the school-room are the children more’interested than in this; to 
none, say their teachers, do they look forward with more desire, and in none do I find 
teacher and pupils more heartily in sympathy with one another. 

It will afford parents pleasure, surcly, to sce their children growing up into posses- 
sion of a knowledge of music as complete and thorough in its particulars and influence 
upon the character as any other branch of culture. How it could so long remain out of 
a good system of schools is a mystery to me. 

The teacher cannot personally instruct all the children, fora very good reason—want 
of time. She can give but one lesson a week to each of the rooms of the intermediate, 
grammar, and high-school departments, leaving the primary roonis to be reached through 
the regular teachers, whom she instructs. This may not seem so well, but it is the 
best that can be done under the circumstances. It will not do to neglect the little 
ones. The notion of favoring the older pupils with instruction in the special branches, 
and ignoring these little ones, is neither good philosophy nor safe practice. 

When the work takes shape, and the teacher finds himself at home in if, time may be 
gained, and nothing lost, by bringing any two rooms of nearly the same grade in each 
building together. 

Instruction in mnsic may often be given to pupils in mass with advantage. Many 
things are gained by bringing many voices together, provided they can be suitably 
directed and harmonized. 
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Such an arrangement will enable the teacher to visit each grade of pupils oftener 
than once a week, : an end much to be desired, on behalf of rapid progress and untailing 
interest. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


An attempt has been made this year to give the school a more scholastic character, 
and, at the same time, preserve all that makes it valuable as a training school 
for teachers in school government, and methods of instruction. Accordingly, grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography have been regularly taught. Considerable attention has 
been given to Enelish analysis, elocution, : and composition. Physical geography has 
been t: ght topically. Mental philosophy has been considered inits relation to teach- 
ing. Dwing the remainder of the year, it is proposed that physiology, history, and 
literature be taken up and studied as far as time will permit. It will at once oceur to 

ou that the results to be accomplished in so wide a range of subjects in a single year, 
will depend largely upon the willingness of the pupil-teachers to read and investigate 
for themselves in hours out of school. But the majority of them are already somew vhat 
familiar with most of the branches specified, and for such the task will be only afavor- 
able oceasion for review, with a special view to their practical application, and 
the best modes of teaching them. All are zealous, and seem anxious to qualify 
themselves in all possible ways for the work of teaching. An assistant, whose time is 
chicily occupied as a model teacher, has been employed, but is in part devoted to the 
instruction of classes from the high school, and in part to teaching in branches of 
study pursued for professional benefit. 

This arrangement provides a skillful and competent teacher to the children attend- 
ing the training school for a good portion of the time, and thus is met an objection 
made to it, on the part of some persons, to the effect that their children suffered for 
the sake of inexperieuced girls who were learning to teach. 

The management of the school has been satisfactory. The good work done this year 
must commend its usefulness to the confidence of the people. ” All of last year’s gradu- 
ates, save one, are now in the schools, and, without exception, have proved themselves 
well qualified. In this connection, 1 wi ish to recommend that an examination for 
graduation on technical and practical qualifications be held at the close of the year, 
which shall be final for efuployimment in the order of merit shown by means of the 
examination, and that this be made a standing rule of the board. 

It is reeommended, further, that a two years’ course be authorized, in addition to the 
present one, which, in character and comprehensiveness, shall aim to reach the dignity 
of a normal-school course, for the complete traming of teachers, in the interest of the 
city, 

The reasons for these recommendations are, in brief, Ist, that the increasing and 
higher demands of the schools may be supphed with teachers educated under the 
supervision of the board; and, 2d, that the iniluence and reputation of the schools of the 
city may be extended, and thus the interest of the city itself be built up and conserved. 


GERMAN INSTRUCTION. 


From one teacher in 1868, the corps of instrnctors in the German language has 
increased to six, regularly employed, besides two others, a portion of whose time is 
occupied in teaching German. 

From 134 pupils taught in that year, the number has increased to 742, an increase 
out of all proportion with the school population. 

Dividing the nnnber of pupils by the number of teachers, we find that there are 
over 100 pupils to the teacher. Dividing the last number by the number of half-hours 
at the disposal of cach teacher in 11, we shall have one half-hour each day, allotted to 
each ten children, in which to acquire the reading and writing of German. 

In all of the buildings, except one, a separate room has been provided the German 
teacher, and thus the time of the teachers of the English branches is not interfered 
with exeept by the parsing of classes. 

Some irregularities incident to the introduction of any subject into a course of study 
remain to aficct disadvantageously the progress of the pupils and the discipline of the 
schools. But it is believed that these will gradually disappear with careful manage- 
ment, and that, eventually, the German, as a “pranch of study, will be as easily handled 
ilael thoroughly jneor porated into the system as geography, arithmetic, or Latin. The 
law of the State contemplates as much, if the electors so desire. 

Two obvious gains will be made for the community by suitable instruction in Ger- 
man in the publie schools, viz: 

1. German children will sooner acquire practical familiarity with the English lan- 
ener by instruction in the two languages at the same time. 

~The children of American parentage have the opportunity of acquiring a knowl- 
oa of the most useful and cultivated modern language, excepting, always, one’s 
native tongue. 
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Hon. A. §. Kisseiy, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Rev. H. W. Hardy. 
Prof. G. T. Carpenter, 
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From the tenth annual report of the department of public instruction, made Decem- 
ber 15, 1870, the following view of the condition of education in this State is taken: 


Increase 
for the year. 
Number of school districts .-.--.------+ +--+ -e-+ eer er cree 2, 068 361 
Number of reports from district clerks ..---- .----+-----++-- 1, 950 329 
Number of male persons between the ages of five and twen- 
iyeOIe) yCalG Sentinels eto => = escent ne eee 52, 204 4, 247 
Number of female persons of school age...--.------------ e 56, 989 1s Aa) 
Total number of persons of school age...----------------- 109, 244 NGS 4 27 
Number of male persons enrolled in public stelaterells) See sees 32, 183 1, 986 
Number of female persons enrolled in public Schools ee: 31, 035 2, 551 
Whole number of persons enrolled in public schools: .-.:.-- 63, 218 4,537 
Average daily attendance in public schools ..---.--------- 39, 401 en er 
Average length of time school has been taught, (months).-- 5.2 <2 
Number of male teachers employed in public schools ...--- UR. 120 
Number of female teachers employed in public schools.... - i ton 43 
Average wages paid to male teachers in public schools ---- $39 60 $2 53 
Average wages paid to female teachers in public schools... - 31 10 212 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages ...-.----------+++--+---+--- 318, 596 31 OS, Courant 
Amount expended for repairs and THMCIC EGA lS seer eee = 98, 644 33 19, 300 57 
Amount received on the semi-annual dividend of State 
PUG GIRMONGY mero oc22 eee = 2 == - 2c Hee eee ee en IB), Ste Se 23, (21 oF 
Amount raised by district tax for the support of public 
eielnOvOkSs. So.5 eee 6 ee ee ee he 518, 323 85 69,300 67 
Total amount derived from various sources for public 
@eliGl sos6 6-558 Se eee oer sa 673, 041 41 107,730 24 
Number of school-houses: log, 352; frame, 864; brick, 46; 
stone, 289; total .....----------- 12 eee e ee cree erences 1,501 288 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


Normal district institutes were held during the year at nine different places. County 
institutes were held also in nearly all the counties of the State. At the district and 
county institutes the great desideratum is a supply of competentinstructors. It is of but 
little use to convene teachers unless they can be benefited by the modes and process of 
instruction presented. During vacation many of our ablest lecturers and instructors 
volunteered their services gratuitously, some even bearing their own expenses. But 
the public cannot reasonably expect that persons can afford such gratuitous assistance 
and expenditure of means. To render teachers’ institutesin the highest degree efficient, 
several provisions are necessary : 

1. To arrange for holding annually three or four. normal institutes, each of which 
sessions shall continue for two or three weeks, at central points, and remote from the 
State normal schools. An institute of a few days is worth but very little. It requires 
several weeks to accomplish a thorough work, and to produce lasting impressions. 

2. To make an annual appropriation for employing the best instructors and lecturers 
for the central institutes thus established. Other States are doing this. New York 
appropriates about $20,000 each year for the support of institutes ; Maine, $4,000; Con- 
necticut, $3,000; Massachusetts, $3,000; Mimnesota, ¢9.000. Such an appropriation 
would secure the services of some of the ablest educators of the nation, and would do 
much to elevate the grade of instruction and infuse new life into the public schools of 
the State. 

3. To provide that an institute of two or three weeks’ session shall be held annually 
in connection with each State normal school, under the supervision of the principal. 
This would enable our normal schools to reach scores of teachers who would not have 
the disposition or ability to pursue a regular course. The length of the normal school 
year might be abbreviated, if necessary, and the time be given to normal institutes ; 
or the normal year might begin two wecks earlier, at the Ist of September, and the 
first fortnight or so be devoted to the work which is here suggested. 

4. To authorize and require a county appropriation, each year, not to exceed a cer- 
tain amount, for the maintenance of the county institute required by law. California, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, Vermont, Lowa, Indiana, and Arkansas 
have passed laws providing that the county institutes may draw from the county 
treasury each year an ainount excecding, in some instances, $200. With such a provis- 
ion, a calendar of county institutes could be made out, and two or three competent 
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instructors, under the supervision of the State superintendent, could go from county 
to county and make each institute a success. 

The law requires that all the schools in the county shall be closed during the session 
of the county institute, and that the teachers shall attend, and receive their wages 
while in attendance as if engaged in their respective school-rooms. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS. 


No subject connected with school discipline has been more frequently discussed at 
institutes, and other educational conventions, than the subject of corporal punishments. 
Some take the position that corporal punishment in the government of a child is a 
divinely instituted ordinance. They rcly on persuasion, but it is on what has been 
aptly termed “ birch” persuasion. In their estimation, the most healthful process which 
a child can undergo is the “sprouting” process. Their theory accords well with the 
practice of Hood’s school-master, of whom the poet, from personal experience perhaps, 
declares, 

“He spoils the child and never spares the rod, 


But spoils the rod and never spares the child ; 
And so with holy rule deems he is reconciled.” 


Others, again, are strenuously opposed to corporal punishment under any circumstances. 
It is evident that, while such ditferences of opinion exist, the settlement of the question 
will be postponed far into the future. In many a school-room, also, will be found some 
honestly of the opinion that they cannot succeed in school government without resort- 
ing to corporal punishment in one form or another. 

The personal power of the teacher is one important element in the consideration of 
this subject. Some teachers can govern themselves ; every step, look, word, and action 
is such as to secure and preserve order. There is no straining, no attempt at over- 
doing government by an oppressive stillness, General Grant can control hundreds of 
thousands on the battle-field with comparatively no effort; another cannot handle a 
-company of twenty men. The difference is in the leaders. The same principle holds 
in the school-room. Knowledge and skill in the teacher are essential to efficient disci- 
pline. What will prove the best means of discipline will depend on circumstances. 
Methods which prove very successful at one time will fail at another. One motive will 
appeal most forcibly to one pupil; different motives, perhaps, must influence another. 
The means of discipline which one teacher finds effective will prove worthless when 
tried by another. It is very evident, therefore, that ro cut-and-dried formula of school 
government will work in all cases. Dr. Arnold once made the remark that two very 
important requisites in a teacher are, “That he be a gentleman, and know how to treat 
the boys.” In other words, the teacher must endeavor to understand the nature of 
those with whom he deals, and exercise good common sense. The tendency of the times 
is to the disuse of corporal punishment. To whip and scold are indications of a poor 
teacher. The best teachers seldom, if ever, resort to either of these means of disci- 
pline. The experienced tcacher will find other means more effective. 

Every teacher who would take rank in his profession, must think and study outside 
of the routine of his daily work. One mayask, ‘What can Ido? I am pressed to the 
earth already by a multitude of labors. The duties of the school-room are sufficient to 
prostrate body and mind.” We admit all this. And yet the teacher will have leisure 
hours in long winter evenings, and cool summer mornings, together with vacations, 
during which important plans of stndy may be prosecuted, valuable books read, and 
the mind greatly enriched for its chosen work. Dr. Johnson is said to have remarked 
ence, that “Constant teaching belittles the mind, keeping it constantly moving in a 
circle.” How frequently docs the observation of Dr. Johnson prove true. The long, 
beaten path becomes monotonous. The mind shrivels under the strain of incessant 
routine. The way to prevent such a result is, to strike out in new channels of thought 
andfeecling. Let fresh aliment nonrish new tissues. Thestanding water becomes insipid ; 
trace your pathway to the bubbling spring, and the cool, shady fountain. As another has 
observed, “A mau is fit to teach only so long as he himself is learning daily. A stag- 
nant mind can give no fresh draught to another mind.” 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES A NECESSITY. 


In order to accomplish the best results in the direction indicated a teacher needs a good 
library. The lawyer, the clergyman, and the physician find a collection of books indis- 
peusable at the very outset of their professions. Teachers are often remissin this respect. 
How few, comparatively, have had their attention directed to this subject. Many teach 
for years, and yet never purchase a single book illustrating the most approved proccss 
of instruction. A few well-selected. works, such as Page’s Theory and Practice, Sheldon’s 
Elementary Instruction, Calkin’s New Primary Object Lessons, well studied, will do 
very much toward inereasing a young teacher’s efficiency in the school-room. 
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SCHOOLS IN CITIES SUCCESSFUL. 


The efficiency of public instruction in towns and cities is due mainly to a concentra- 
tion of means and eftorts. 

The different schools, instead of existing as scattered fragments, constitute one organic 
whole, part connected with part, and each ministering to the other. 

Owing to these and other advantages, the public schools in our towns and cities are 
usually suecesstul. Indeed, it is now generally conceded that the public schools of the 
cities of the United States are upon the whole cqual, if not superior, to any in the 
world. 

ONE CAUSE OF POORNESS OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Of our country schools so much cannot be said. The people erect snbstantial honses, 
levy a large per cent. of tax for the pay of teachers; and yet the results, so far as any 
liveral culture is concerned, are meager in the extreme. Why is this? The iain 
reason is the lack of all co-operation on the part of contiguous communities in educa- 
tional efforts. School districts, in many instances, are too small, and are constantly 
becoming smaller. Each district struggles on year by year in its poverty and feeble- 
ness, taxing itself heavily, and yet never able to furnish its youth with any adequate 
educational facilities. Children grow np to manhood end womanhood restricted in 
their education by the bounds of petty districts, and never rising above the low plane 
of a very ordinary common-school. How, then, can this condition of things be rectified? 
How can onr conntry schools, in which, after all, the majority of the yonth of the State 
are being educated, be infused with new life and energy? How can a broader, higher, 
and better culture be brought withm reach of the masses of the people? This is one 
of the great problems of the age. Normal schools, city graded schools, superior teachers, 
efficient county superintendents, and competent district officers will do much toward 
secnring the desired result. And yet, as Jong as the means and forces of the people are 
divided into weak and helpless organizations, comparatively little will be cttected. 
Educational facilities depend on pecuniary ability. A poor district cannot secure and 
retain the best teachers. Concentration of means and effort is essential to the greatest 
success. In many of the States the adoption of what is called the township districting 
is attended with most encouraging results. 


TOWNSHIP DISTRICTING. 


According to this plan, a civil or congressional township embracing an area of ‘six 
miles square is constituted one school district. This district is subdivided into sub- 
districts three miles square, or into any convenient size. Each sub-district elects a 
director, and all the directors of the sub-districts constitute the school district board 
for the township, with power to levy tax, locate and erect school-houses, employ 
teachers, &c. The scliools in the sub-districts are of the nature of primary schocls, 
while the graded school, cetrally located, is designed for the older and more advanced 
pupils, securing to them, at their own homes, the advantages of a more liberal culture 
than could possibly be enjoyed on the independent system of districting. 

In our own State, just now, pecniiar obstacles lie in the way of the adoption of this 
township system of districting. The civil townships are irregular, and rarely coincide 
with the congressional townships.- The school districts are formed without any regard 
to either civil or congressional township lines. The settlements are chiefly along the 
valleys and water-courses. Whileit is casy, therefore, tospecnlate upon uniform town- 
ship districts, and make the whole appear beaniimnl upon paper, the subject assnines 
quite a different aspect when one considers the actual condition of things, and the very 
great incouvenience which would be occasioned by an arbitrary system of districting. 
All that the people can hope to accomplish at present, therefore, is an approxima- 
tion toward the concentration and co-operation which the township system is designed 
to cfiect. To this end, two, three, or four school districts could often consosidate, for 
the purpose of maintaining a graded school, with the very best results. A central site, 
embracing several acres and handsomely situated, could be fixed upon as the grounds 
for the graded school-building. The other district schools would, in that event, become 
primary schools, aid might be discontinued during the winter, leaving the people free 
to devote more of their means to the central school for the older and more advanced 
pupils. Thus the burden which oue simall district is endeavoring to bear would be 
shared by several districts. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The State agricnltural college is reported as in a prosperous condition. The nnmber 
of students present during the winter term was 1035 spring term, 733; fall term, 105— 
making the aggregate, by terms, 285; of these 165 were gentlemen, and 121 were ladies, 
They are from 23 different counties of this State, and from Colorado, Wyonling, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, and Illinois. 
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In the college conrse there are 32—16 gentlemen and 16 ladies; in the preparatory 
department are &? gentlemen, and 47 ladies. The number of different gentlemen pre- 
sent during the year was 105, and of ladies, 63; total 163. From 15 to 20 more have 
applicd, whose age and attainments were not sufficient to warrant their admission. 

A sufficient nuniber have been added this year, to those that have gone out from the 
institution to teach, to make the whole number of teachers supplied to the State, by 
this Institution, over 100. 

The professors have rendered service at the teachers’ institutes in some of the coun- 
ties, and the agricultural institute held in January at the college was attended by 
large numbers and increasing interest, and was a decided success. Another will be 
held at the college during the fourth week in January, 1271. 

A large and valuable addition of specimens have been niade to the cabinet of geology 
the present year. 

The board of regents decided not to purchase additional land for the farm, but 
to receive proposals for acquiring it by donation to the institution and the State. Near 
fifty acres adjoining the city are thus offered, and forty-five acres of the quarter section 
directly west of the college are pledged by the person owning it, on condition that the 
whole quarter is obtained in a similar way. 


INCREASING POPULATION DENOTES INCREASED FACILITIES. 


The very rapid increase of the population of the State, and its corresponding develop- 
ment and increase in wealth, strongly indicate tiat the development of its educational 
institutions should be in corresponding ratio. But the serious question confronting us 
at every step is the question of ineans. Two counties of the State that had no inhab- 
itants in 1¢60—Neosho and Cherokee—in 1270 have over 10,000 each ; and though the in- 
crease in all the counties is not as great, the population of the State has advanced 
from 107,204, in 1860, to 353,478 in 1870, and ere the close of 1871 will doubtless become 
400,000. In 1860 there was not a mile of railroad completed in the State; now fifteen 
hundred miles are completed, and yet the work goes on. 

One million nine hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and ten acres of 
land in Kansas are now improved; but this is less than one twenty-fifth of its area. 
Settlements are rapidly extending westward, and its whole area is destined to be occu- 
picd by towns or cities, or in pasturage or tillage, or fruit or forest trees. 

According to the census returns, the number of horses owned in the State, in 1870, 
is 122,192; of mules and their kind, 13,916 ; milch cows, 127,452; working oxen, 22,090 ; 
other cattle, 220,515; sheep, 96,583; swine, 211,109; and the value of all the live 
stock is, $23,749,855 ; add to this the value of the farms, $73,391,098; of farm produc- 
tions, $24,351,585 ; total, $126,992,538. 

While it is trne that Kansas is pre-eminently a stock-growing State, and stock here 
is generally healthy, and fattened on the grasses alone in five or six weeks in the spring, 
it is also true that they are, to some extent, liabie to disease, and this liability may 
increase as their numbers increase. 

A department cf veterinary science, properly manned and rightly conducted, would 
tend to bring this institution into very intimate relation to the stock-growing interest 
of the State, and would tend to correct many of the fatal and costly blunders now 
committed in veterinary pathology, medicine, and surgery, on account of the great 
lack of knowledge on these subjects. 

A thorough knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of domestic animals, and of the 
true theory of stock-raising, would be of immense benefit to the young men of the 
State, even though they should not become veterinary surgeons. 


EMPORIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The principal’s report states the attendance to be 245—males, 111; females, 152. 
The enrcilmeut woulkl have been considerably larger than this, but the crowded con- 
dition of the school during the first and third terms deterred many from making appli- 
cation for admission. As it was, several studcuts were compelled, each of these terms, 
to occupy temporary seats placed in the aisles, holding their books upon the window- 
sills. More room is a necessity. Unless there be a serious and unlooked-fer falling 
off in the yearly rate of increase, which has been maintained for the last five years, 
more than three hundred pupils will knock at the doors of the normal school for admis- 
sion next year. What shall be done with them? Fifty of the number at least, fifty 
teachers, must be turned away, unless new buildings are erected or the present one 
enlarged. 

It should be observed that, in prescribing the course of study for the normal school, 
no attempt las been made to form an ambitions eonrse. The idea of making a normal 
school a eollege was not cutertained. The object was to provide a first-class train- 
ing-school for teachers, including in its curriculum such studies, and only such studies, 
as are of direct practical benefit to the public-school teachers. 
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Believing that the general course of study is suited to the needs of the school, and 
especially that the time and labor bestowed upon the commion-school studies, the 
“Theory and Art of Teaching,” and the practice teaching in the model school, eannot 
be safely curtailed, the report of the principal invites attention to another feature of 
the course, viz: its length. Three years isthe time uow required for its completion by 
students of average ability. A few complete the work satisfactorily in less time; a 
larger number are compelled to remain as members of the school for a longer period 
than three years, before they are graduates ; the ruling being, that the fnll work of cach 
term must be accomplished before the student is advaneed in the course. The optional 
studies, Latin, Greek, French, and German, have been added within the preseut year. 
Without them, the average student found too much, rather than too little, work for 
the three years. Without extending the timc, not one student in ten will be able to 
carry optional studies in addition to those of the regular conrse. Let the time be four 
years instead of three, and tlte difficulty here presented is obviated. But, on the other 
hand, the nmimber of students whose circumstances will justify even a three years’ 
attendance at the normal sehool, is but a small fraction of the whole number. The 
graduating classes of all normalschools having more than a two years’ ccurse are small. 

In addition to the ordinary influences tending to diminish the size of senior and grad- 
uating classes, which affect all normal schools alike, our institution has been subject to an 
unusually heavy demand for teachers. Thus far, notwithstanding the large increase of 
students year by year, and the correspondingly increasing number sent ont each term, 
the demand for normal students as teachers has been largely in excess of the supply. 
A large number of the students leave the school at the close of the first year. Some 
begin teaching after they have been in attendance but asingle term, frequeutly to their 
own disadvantage and to the detriment of the reputation of the school. 


A CHANGE IN THE COURSE SUGGESTED. 


In view of all the existing circumstances, the principal makes the following sugges- 
tion: Let the curriculum be so modified as to present a double course of study; one to 
extend over two years, the other four years. Let the two years’ course include all the 
studies of the common school, the work in “ Theory of Teaching ” so far as it relates 
to the management of the district schools, together with such a selection from the 
higher studies as will be most available for purposes of general exercises. Physiology 
aud botany are among the studies that shonld not be omitted. The sole object of this 
two years’ course would be to prepare teachers for the common district school. When 
satisfactorily conipleted, the student should receive a certilicate or second-grade diploma 
from the normal school, which would be for him a recommendation, and for school offi- 
cers an evidence of his fitness to teach. The four years’ course, presenting a large and 
varied list of studies, would fit its graduates to become teachers in the highest grades 
of the public-school system of the State. Students completing this course shonld re- 
ceive the highest honors of the institution, the full diploma. 


LEAVENWORTH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Within the year a second State normal school has been organized at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. ‘Tuition in it is furnished free to— 

1. One individual from cach representative and senatorial district of the State, who 
shall be recommended by the representative of the district ; provided, such person has 
reached the age of fifteen, and who shall have passed satisfactory examination, and shall 
have signed the declaration of intention to follow tne profession of teaching. 

2. In its organization it consists of two distinct departinents. The elementary course 
is to provide a thorough drill in the various branches tanght in our conumon and grain- 
mar schools, with the additional suljects of algebra, natural philosophy, and physi- 
ology, together with the considcration of the philosophy of education, method of teach- 
ing, school policy, and observations aud practice in the best methods of teaching, and 
will require two years to complete the course. The first year will be spent in the acqui- 
sition of truth, and will be called the preparatory class of the elementary school. The 
second will be occupicd in connection with obtaining a knowledge necessary for the 
profession in reproducing the drill which has been received, both as to methods of 
teaching and governing, under the supervision of skilled teachers whose duty it 1s to 
criticise their work, point out and correct their errors, and to suggest to them sources 
and means of improvement, 

In the advanced course those branches of study will be pursued with more direct 
reference to the preparation of the stndent for the higher department of omr public 
schools, including the usnal branches of physics, metaphysics, language, both ancient 
and modern, and literature, and will require a period of three years to complete it. 
The classes of this course will be known as junior, middle, and senior. 

3. Students who complete any of the courses of the institution satisfactorily will 
receive corresponding diplomas, which will serve as licenses, without further examin- 
ation, to teach in the public schools of the State. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


The aggregate attendance, 215, is the number of students enrolled since the publica- 
tion of the last annual catalogue in February, this year. The preparatory department 
is still a necessary adjunct of the university, becanse, with the single exception of the 
Morris School, in the city of Leavenworth, the public schools throughout the State do 
not give an clementary education sufficiently broad and thorough to prepare pupils 
for the collegiate department. : 

Dnring the year, more than one hundred volumes have been added to the library. 

To the collection of apparatus, the following additions have been made, viz: An 
engincei’s transit, and an engineer’s Y level, with appliances for office and field work 
in engineering; a Gambey’s sextant; an artificial horizon; a Negus box-chronometer, 
and Green’s standard barometer and thermometer for field practice in astronomy; a 
Chitton’s universal furnace, with sand-bath and appliances for metallurgical opera- 
tions ; an analytical balance; a spectroscope; and a large supply of chemicals, and of 
glass and porcelain ware, for the chemical laboratory. 

To enable the nniversity to meet the growing demands which are made upon it for 
more extended and thorough courses of instruction than it hitherto has been prepared 
to give in the theory and practice of drawing, in theoretical and experimental chem- 
istry, and the theoretical and experimental study of light, heat, sound, and electricity, 
the regents, at their last annual meeting, created two new professorships, viz: a pro- 
fessorship of general and industrial drawing, and a professorship of chemistry and 
physics; by physics are here meant the science of light, heat, sound, and electricity. 
This action of the board cannot fail to cominend itself to all who appreciate the import- 
ance of the above-named branches to almost every department of industrial life. 

On the 3d of February, 1870, the citizens of Lawrence, generously, and with rare 
unanimity, voted an appropriation of one hundred thonsand dollars, in city bonds, to 
aid in the erection of additional buildings for the university. With the proceeds of 
these bonds there is now being erected, on the highest point of Mount Oread, a splen- 
did building, which it is hoped will be ready for occupancy before September, 1371. 

The completion of the building according to the plans and specifications adopted by 
the board will place the University of Kansas at the head of institutions of its class, 
in regard to the conveniences which are required by the most approved modern methods 
of instrnetion. It is to be hoped that these conveniences will be utilized by the 
people of Kansas in a way that will make the university a blessing as well as an 
ornament to the State. 

CITY SCHOOLS. 


The volume published by the board of education for 1870 embraces the fifth and 
sixth annual reports for the years 1e69~70, and covers a period of time from August, 
1267, to date of publication. 

The report for 1870 is very full, containing the report of the president of the board; 
the city superintendent; the statements of the various committecs of the hoard; the 
course of instruction pursued in the various grades of the schools; the list of text- 
books nsed; directions to teachers; and closes with the statutes of the school law 
which apply to the city as a school district, the by-laws of the board of education, 
the school regulations, and statistical tables. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


The report of the superintendent states that the schools of the city are classified as 
primary, grammar, and high; the course of instrnetion in the primary ineludes six 
grades, in the grammar four grades, and in the high school three classes; that there 
is great uniformity in the number of children in the difierent schools. The most of the 
schools are arranged for sixty-three papils, and a school-rocm is never allowed to be 
crowded ; this, he thinks, is about the limit a good instrnetor can teach properly, and 
schools as thoronghly graded as ours can be properly and thoroughly taught by a compe- 
tent instructor. ln the grammar and high schools, where lessons multiply, a much smaller 
number will limit the powers of a teacher. The schools of the city oceupy eight sepa- 
rate buildings, embracing great contrasts in size, structure, and accommodations: the 
finest school-bnildings in the entire West, and, on the other hand, roon:s unfit in every 
respect for school purposes, viz: in convenience, in size, in appolutments, and in venti- 
Jation. 

ADVANTAGES OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In respect to the advantages of the graded system the superintendent remarks: “A 
class of thirty, with the same capacity and attainments, can be mstructed m the same 
time and with mueh better resnits than a class of two or three, for with increased num- 
bers interest and enthusiasm are increased. With sixty-three pupils in the ungraded sys- 
tem the teacher would be obliged to divide the three-hour session into sixty-three parts, 
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giving less than three minutes to a pupil, while the other one hundred and seventy-seven 
minutes would bespent by the pnpils in play or listlessness, so that the least amount of 
teaching or instruction would be received. But with the graded system the teacher 
divides the pupils into two classes, interesting, exciting, and drilling one class for 
fifteen minutes, while the other class prepares an exercise or recitation, and when the 
time of recitation is over, a tap of the bell brings them in an instant to their studies, 
while the other class has its recitation. And thus they alternate during the session: 
now a class in numbers, now a lively and pleasant song, now spelling, now an object- 
lesson, now a gymnastic exercise; so that they are kept upon the tiptoe of excitement 
and interest during the session, and not a moment is left for idleness and its attending 
evils, and the government of the school is entirely absorbed in teaching and interest- 
ing the pupils. 
PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. 


“During the year a definite programme of studies. for each grade, for each month and 
week, has been adopted. It is intended to afford each teacher a standard whereby to 
determine whether her pupils are doing the required work of the grade. It serves as 
a guide to the superintendent in examining the schools. He knows precisely the work 
of each week of each school, and can compare them with accuracy. The beneficial 
effects of this definite programnie have been most apparent. It has shown teachers 
that not only a school which appears well to a beholder is necessary, but that they are 
responsible for a definite amount of work done. It has promoted unity and harmony 
of effort on the part of teachers of the difierent grades. It secures uniformity of pro- 
gress in the different grades of the city. so that a pupil can be transferred from one 
school to another without losing a single recitation, and he goes into the new school 
with the same recitations he would have had in the old.” 


LENGTH OF TIME TO EACH GRADE. 


In the primary grades five inonths, or one term, provided the elass has an intelligent 
and competent instrnctor, and in the grammar and highschool one year for each grade, 
is found sufficient ; so that the entire course of instruction will require ten years. 
Pupils are allowed to advance faster than their classes, if they desire and can pass. 
the requisite examination. Special promotion has been quite common, and there are 
cases where pupils have advanced several grades during the year, and, on the other 
hand, there are many cases where pupils have spent the entire year in a grade which 
should have occupied them but five months. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Effort has been made to encourage gentleness in the government of the school, and 
to make emphatic this rule, viz: ‘‘ That the instructors should aim at such discipline 
in their schools as would be exercised by kind and judicious parents.” <A report is re- 
quired from every teacher of every case of corporal punishment, the degree, and the 
cause. The desire is, as nluch as possible, to throw the responsibility of government 
upon the child; and thus each sehool is divided into two elasses: the one composed 
of those who will take the responsibility of self-government, and the other of those 
who will not. Respecting this subject the superintendent makes the following 
remarks : 

“ Order in school is important, but a power and a disposition on the part of the pupils 
to exercise it is more iunportant. This it is which fits them to become good citizens in 
the republic, to make good laws when the responsibility of law-making shall fall npon 
them. Some of the teachers of the schools seem to have the power of securing good 
order without apparently making an effort, while others have to use every appliance 
in their power to succeed. ‘What are the elements of this wondrous power ? 

“Yirst. A perfect control of one’s self; calm, self-possessed, mild, yet firm. Such 
teachers have a power that is felt by any pupil. 

“ Second. Excellent judgment, carcful in requirements, withdrawing as far as possi- 
ble incentive to wrong-doing, avoiding recurring antagongsms. 

“Third. The foregoing elements should always be united with a deep interest for tho 
welfare of the pupil. 

“Fourth. Interest the pnpil in himself and his work. Let lim feel that to correct 
his faults aud build np a good character is his duty, as well as the great privilege which 
he has given him by the school system. But let the pnpil be thoroughly interested in 
his studies, and the labor of government is over. We have found always that when a 
teacher can interest her pupils she has no trouble in the government of her school. 

“YT have repeatedly asked teachers, as I have witnessed the perfect deportment of 
their pupils, listened to their several recitatious, as their bright faces, radiant with 
thought, presented one of the most attractive pictures that could mect the eve, ‘ Hoa 
do yeu inanage to secure such perfect order?” The reply has been almost invariably, 
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‘T do not know; I have made no especial effort to do it; I suppose it is because they 
are interested.’” 
TRUANCY 


The schools of the city have suffered very little from this cause, the reason for which 
is thought to be, first, that great cffort is made by the teachers to make the schools 
attractive and pleasant—a place where pupils would like to be; and secondly, to the 
close connection the teaeher has with the parent; if the pupil is absent or tardy five 
times, the parent is notified, and if truancy is the cause, the parent and teacher can 
concert together to break it up. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


The opinion is expressed that a library exclusively for the use of the teachers is 
really a necessity. The standard works on educational progress and the best methods 
are indispensable to the thorough improvement of our teachers, and the successful 
working of the teachers’ institute. This library should be kept at the rooms of the 
board, and the superintendent or clerk of the board made responsible for the same. 
Two hundred dollars is all that it would be necessary to expend for this purpose at 
present. 

OBJECT-LESSONS. 


In each of the schools during the year there has been a systematic course in object- 
lessons upon the primary and secondary propertics of matter, for the purpose of culti- 
vating the powers of perception, and teaching the pupils to describe accurately the 
qualities of objects. This has never interfered with the usual work of the school, but 
has given greater variety to the exercises, and has been a marked element in making 
the school a pleasant place for the children. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Each school has had ecalisthenic exercises several times a day. After a recitation or 
‘two, vigorous physical exercise is engaged in to develop the muscles of the body and 
to awake the mind. This methodical exercise is believed to be far better than boister- 
ous play upon the school-grounds. 


THE FOUR-HOUR PLAN. 


The president of the board expresses his belief that the time has arrived when the 
board should take into consideration the propriety of adopting the four-hour plan 
instead of the six, and earnestly recommends that this change be made in the primary 
department, at least to the fifth grade. For this change, he states, there are many rea- 
sons, the first of which given is, that six hours are too many to keep the child contined 
in the school-room. The body droops for want of exercise; the mind is overtaxed. 
‘This overtaxing of the mind exhibits itself directly by depressing the body, so that 
the body receives the entire harm from both causes. The president remarks: ‘“ This 
condition of things should be changed at once. I am satisfied that more efficient and 
thorough work can be done in the lower grades in four hours than in six.” 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


In this school the course of study is comprehensive, including the department of 
language, both ancient and modern, a full course in mathematics, physical sciences, 
English literature, metaphysics, ethics, belles-lettres in ‘its various departments, &c. 
Thus the school is divided into departments of study, and each department is placedin 
the hands of a competent person who has made this class.of studies a specialty, and is 
held responsible for the results. 

Written examinations are held monthly on questions-prepared or approved by the 
superintendent, on the work passed over during the month, and a minimum standing 
is required in order for the pupil to retain his place in the class. Not books, but sub- 
jects, are discussed, and each teacher is required to discuss the several subjects of his 
department without the use of books, systematizing the whole in a logical manner, so 
that the relation of truth may be clearly seen and easily remembered. 

The board of instruction consists of the teacher of mathematics, the teacher of natu- 
ral sciences and German, the teacher of Latin and English literature, and the teacher 
of elocution. 

A record of the exercises of the school is made daily. At the end of every four weeks 
a general average is taken of the daily standing of each pupil in his studies, attendance, 
and deportment. An examination is made of each study, which is added with the daily 
standing, and an average made of these two. The merit-roll is obtained from a com- 
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parison of these averages, the highest pupil on the general average standing first. An 
honor-roll is made up at the end of every term, or five months. Pupils who are perfect 
in deportment, attendance, and above 90 per cent. in scholarship, are entitled to be 
marked as honor-scholars. The star-roll is made up at the close of each school year, 
and is secured by those pupils whose names were found upon the honor-rolls for the 
year. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A State normal school is to be established at the beginning of the next school year. 
The school is to have two distinct departments. The elementary course is to provide 
a thorough drill in the various branches taught in our common and grammar schools, 
with the additional snbjects of algebra, natural philosophy, and physiology, together 
with the consideration of the philosophy of education, methods of teaching, school 
polity, and observation and practice in the best methods of teaching, and will require 
two years. The first year will be spent in the acquisition of truth, and will be called 
the preparatory class of the elementary school. The second will be occupied, in 
connection with obtaining a knowledge necessary for the profession, in reproducing the 
drill which has been received, both as to methods of teaching and governing, under the 
supervision of skilled teachers, whose duty it is to criticise their work, commend their 
excellencies, point out and correct their errors, and to suggest to them sources and 
means of improvement. 

In the advanced course those branches of study will be pursued having more direct 
reference to the preparation of the student for the higher department of our public 
schools, including the usual branches of physics, metaphysics, language, both ancient 
and modern, and literature, and it will require a period of three years for its comple- 
tion. The classes of this course will be known as junior, middle, and senior. Each 
representative and senatorial district of the State is entitled to one pupil. Tuition and 
the use of all text-books are free. Students will be held responsible, however, fer any 
injury or loss of books. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Institutes were held during the first four months of the year upon Saturday of each 
week, commencing at 10 o’clock a. m. and continuing until 12m. During the last six 
months of the year they have been held every alternate week. Literary, scientific, and 
professional subjects have been discussed. History of nations, of individuals, of art, 
of civilization, has had an important part in each meeting. Several lectures have been 
delivered upon practical chemistry by Professor Wherrell. Classes have been intro- 
duced from the different grades of the primary and grammar schools, and drilled by 
their respective teachers in the various branches of study, to illustrate their methods 
of teaching. School polity in its various departments has been taken np and thor- 
oughly discussed. Methods of presenting truth, and of conducting recitations, have 
received their full share of attention. Reports and criticisms of teachers who have 
visited schools have been read, select readings have been given, and object-lessons dis- 
cussed and illustrated, and notes of each exercise have been required from each teacher, 
the work of one institute being reviewed at the next. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


“We have employed,” remarks the superintendent, “during the past year, four male 
and thirty-four female teachers, or morc than &9 per cent..of our teachers have been ladies. 
In employing this large proportion of ladies, we are bnt carrying out the general plan 
of schools throughout the land. The employment of ladies for teachers seems to be the 
order of the day. In Massachusetts there are six times as many female teachers as 
males. In Vermont the relation is five to one ; in Jowa, three to one; in the State of 
New York, four to one. In large cities the preponderance is still greater in favor of 
lady teachers. In Chicago they have 24 men and 241 wemen; in Cincinnati, 60 men 
and 324 women; in St. Louis, 18 men and 160 women; San Francisco, 56 to 123. Bos- 
ton has 67 to 565 ; Providence, 9 to 142; Brooklyn, 27 to 5103 Philadelphia, 82 to 217; 
Baltimore, 42 to 325; Washington, 4 to 56; in New York city, 160 to 2,400. 

“There seems to be a fitness in this order of things. We have the testimony of our 
best educators in favor of female teachers. It isrecommended that women be employed 
as principals of all the schools of the city, with the exception of the high school, and 
thus reducing the number of male teachers to two—the principal of the high school, 
and the professor of physical science.” . 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


This institution was founded in 1865, and is under the care of the Congregational 
churches. At the meeting of the general association of Congregational churches and 
ministers of Kansas, held at Emporia, a resolution was passed pledging $25,000 for the 
erection of permanent buildings for Washburn College, provided the citizens of Topeka 
would raise $40,000 for the same object. This amount has been made up at Topeka, 
and the trustees propose to lay the foundation of the new building during the autumn. 
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OTTAWA UNIVERSITY. 


This institution was organized in February, 1860, by the Baptist church of Kansas, 
and called at first the Roger Williams University. In December, 1862, the Ottawa In- 
dians, in council assembled, agreed to give to the university 20,000 acres of their Jand, 
provided that in two years from the ratification of the treaty the trustees of the uni- 
versity shall have expended $10,000 toward this enterprise, and also from and after this 
time they shall board, clothe, and educate a number, not exceeding fifty, of the Ottawa 
children every year for thirty years, and after the expiration of the thirty years the 
Ottawas shall be entitled to ten scholarships in the university forever. The institu- 
tion is out of debt, and is in-a prosperous condition financially. 


Tables of statistical details of schools in Kansas, by counties, for the year 1870. 


Hon. H. D. McCarty, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Topeka. 
I.~DISTRICTS, PUPILS, AND ATTENDANCE. 
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MENTUCKY. 


The report of Hon. Z.F. Smith, late superintendent of public instruetion, trans- 
mitted ca the 11th September, to cover the year ending June 30, 1871, is received ati 
this office just in time to include its valuable and recent t information in this report. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of the State, United States census of 1870.......-.-....-.-.. iL cea 
Total censas of pupil children reported to the superintendent for the school 
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Amount apportioned to each child, per rate, in 1870. ...........-----..-- $2 00 
MiCmimpappoLnioned 10 each chid, per rate, in 1871...................-- g2 30 
Total amount of estimated receipts year ending July 1, 1872.........-..- $968, 176 80 


SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE. 


The manner in which the State school fund is constituted from year to year will be 
shown in the following last annual estimate of the State auditor, as required by law: 


A statement of moneys which may be expected to be paid into the treasury during 
the year ending 30th J es 1872, subject to the order of the superintendent of public 


instruction, Viz: 


Amount of revenue 1871, as per valuation of 1870, at 20 cents..--.....-- 8818, 418 12 
Amounts of delinquents re-listed with sheriffs....-..-.--..----+-s00-0--- 40, 000 0G 
858, 418 12 
Nee crememiins: COMMMISSIONS, Q2Cs22-5.---2--- 2520+ +--+ e0 senses $90, 000 00 
Pe eee ee MINUS COMUGG IV anc san Ges oon Seeing see ean eee ou 1, 467 20 
91, 467 20 
756, 950 92 
Pioummmveresh ON Olate schoo) DONG]... <.. 222 -oence nce cee ores see ceeceess 132, 036 50 
orm ineOie Ville eee eee ae eee eas soe coe eee Leos 1,000 00 
Loreena, [auth ORE IS an mos AU eee Peete i eee = oie e ae 6, 600 00 
Pomme annmcrein libanica Ok Kentueky ..sie.008ees soo e oss seeks ess toons 7, 500 00 
Eirommpaetrmcic weinicOl MONbUCKY....-- .2cccnesc oes ceneceGces cates see 8,500 00 
Giieime roe MTOVElS PNK. sooo sacs sec oe eos nae tes 500 00 
Jerecnihy (ets Gay UU Tes Ge Aer ee er aS ee 1,500 00 
EMO MN OM OOS o.oo te genes Beene 6 ee Oe 2,000 00 
iiomebcnimot olelby ville 2222.52. ls5c cee ees ee Se seek oe So ee 950 00 
Mouecman oak and Insurance Company... .....-.2--5-.4-<....+..- 900 00 
re rmsieaniic Olena lONCOS 1c. ceoeeeceee eese ee one ek eee weet ee 15, 0C0 09 
| 942, 837 42 
padeeucueemm tweasury Ist July, 18¢ ls sess coe ce Seca ee soe eee ee ee =e 85, 339 38 


——$=$<_—_ 


1, 028, 176 30 
Deduct estimated amount of unpaid school drafts for the year 


(oaialciliul 37)... 2 eens... eee. Soe y $20, 000 00 
Deduet estimated amount of $766,950 20, to cover balance un- 
COMe Che mbm, LOt 2.2.2 meee eee ota nes = 40, 000 00 


—— 60,000 00 


968, 176 30 


Total amount of estimated receipts Ist July, 1872.........--. Peete eae 


The interest on county school bonds is not included in the above estimates. 


Attest: 
D. HOWARD SMITH, -fuditor. 
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WORKINGS OF THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


“Tn making the fonrth and last annual report during iny official term, as is required 
by law,” says the superintendent, “it becomes my duty and privilege to embody in it an 
analysis and review of the operations and results of the first year’s experiment of the 
system, as administered under the new law of 1870, and the increase of taxation, as sub- 
mitted by the previous legislature and ratified by popular vote in 1869. As set forth 
in my last report, the present law was severely criticised and condemned as too awk- 
ward, incompetent, and incomplete to meet the demands of a growing public senti- 
ment and public necessity ameng the people of our State. Yet, the legislature having 
made this the law under which the interests of this department should be controlled, 
I felt it to be incumbent on me to execute the law, and to administer the affairs of the 
department with all possible enterprise and efficiency. That the law is unsuited and 
inadequate to the demands of our commonwealth, and a reproach to the reputation 
and intelligence of our people, is instinctively felt by every well-informed person on 
the subject of popular educational systems. The argument used most popularly by the 
legisiators, that the people of Kentucky were too ignorant to understand and operate 
an advanced and liberal school system, is founded neither in good logic nor experience. 
An indifferent and imperfect law, such as we have, must work awkwardly and feebly; 
and especially in the hands of the multitudes of novices who must be appointed to ex- 
ecute its details, without regard to qualifications. A liberal and perfect law is no more 
difficult to understand and operate than snch a law as we now have, and I cannot but 
cowmend the alacrity and readiness with which the commissioners generally throngh- 
out the State have endeavored to understand and apply the new law. The idea that 
we must adopt an indifferent law, and modify and change it from year to year, until 
the officials are educated to the point of understanding a good law before we finally 
have one, is most absurd, for the above reasons. To force such a law as we now have 
upon the commonwealth, and place it in the hands of the officials of the system, and 
demand of them good and flourishing common schools, is cruel and unwise.” 


THE RATE-BILL AMENDMENT, 


The amendments to the school law, made last winter, the principal one of which had 
the effect of establishing the rate-bill system, receive severe criticism from the super- 
intendent. The following is the amendment, with the comments thereon: 

“That section 9, article 6, be amended by adding thereto the following: Provided, 
That whenever the pro rata share of the school fund for any district shall be insuffi- 
cient to employ a competent teacher to teach a full session, the trustces are authorized to 
apportion the defieit among the patrons of the school in proportion to the number of children 
and length of time aetually sent by cach; and the sum thus apportioned to any parent or 
guardian shall be collectable in the same manner as subscriptions are now collected by 
law.’ 

“T italicize a portion of the above, to give emphasis to the probable effects of the use 
of the authority given on the schools. 

“Phe adoption of such a provision into our schoolsystem, however well intended, in- 
troduces an insidious and vicious principle, which is directly hostile to the design and 
genius of the free-school policy. If we reflect a moment, reason and experience will 
indorse the maxim that ‘the property of the State must guarantee an education to 
every child of the commonwealth.” The school policy of the State, therefore, must be 
liberal and universal to this end—not exclusive and exceptional. Any provision in the 
school law, then, which presents an impassable barrier to, or drives away from, the 
common-school privileges, any class of pupil children who have been previonsly quali- 
fied and classified as such, makes a mockery of the boon and heritage of free education, 
and wars upon the principle of equality of privilege. This the provisions of this 
ninth section does ; and is consequently inimical to the interests of our common schools. 
Its introdnetion is but the prelude to violent agitation and controversy until it is 
purged from the system, if we may judge from the history of every State law which 
jias experimented with a similar provision. 

“This provision incorporates into our school system what is popularly known as the 
‘rate-bill’ feature, and almost as popularly, ‘ the odious rate-bill feature” very State 
which has tried the experiment had abolished the feature, after much injury to the 
cause of popular education and acrimonious contention between friends and foes, up 
to 168. Connecticut purged her system of the rate-bill provision in 1868; and pre- 
vious to that time Ohio, lowa, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, and 
other States, had done the same.” 


THE RATE-BILL AND THE FREE SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


In presenting the arguments against the rate-bill, Superintendent Smith republishes 
a portion of the correspondence drawn out by Superintendent Northrop, of Connecti- 
cut, in 1868, from which the following deductions were then made: 
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““¢These letters and discussions establish the following important facts and conclu- 
sions : 

““1, Many States copied the rate-bill from Connecticut. 

“¢ 2. All these, with one exception, have given it up. 

“¢«3. The results of the change are favorable, and meet universal approval. 

“<4. No State that has once tried the free system has since adopted the rate-bill. 

“<5. The free system greatly increases the whole number in attendance. 

“«6. It lessens tardiness, irregularity, and truancy, and thus increases the average 
attendance. 

“<7, The free system elevates and dignifies the school in the esteem of the pupils. 

“+8. Tt enhances the interest of the parents. 

“<9, It quickens the educational spirit of the whole people. 

“610. It has tended to lengthen the school term. 

*©“11. It has led to the erection of better school-houses. 

““¢12. It economizes the expenditure of money, securing a better resnlt for the same 
cost. In one town in Connecticut, containing sixteei districts, the expense of the joint 
meetings of selectmen and school visitors to act upon questions of abatement of rate 
bills is, on an average, $60 a year. If every town spent as much, the aggregate thus 
thrown away would form a large percentage of the amount now raised by the rate-bill. 

‘© ¢13. The rate-bill is a prolific source of trouble and strife. 

“<¢14. It is burdensome and odious to the poor, imposing an unequal tax upon those 
more blessed in their children than in their basket and store, becoming a tax upon pa- 
rental affection, and a barrier between poverty and intelligence. 

«15. The free school tends to break down invidious distinctions and to fraternize the 
people.” 
THE LEGISLATIVE ARGUMENTS FOR THE RATE-BILL. 


“The member of the legislature who introduced this rate-bill clause, a most estima- 
ble gentleman, told me, when I protested with hin, that in the school district where he 
resided there were only about one-fifth of the citizens who were men of wealth, and 
who paid nearly all the school taxes that were paid in the district ; that the remaining 
four-tifths were poor, indigent, and dependent fellows, who did little or nothing for the 
common schools, and shared their full benefit, and who should be made to pay. He 
did not reflect that he would drive some of their children from the school, and that 
good common schools were necessary to make these children intelligent, thrifty, and 
enterprising, and would redeem the community from the reproach he uttered and 
wished to perpetuate upon posterity. If Kentucky had been given a liberal system of 
common schools thirty years ago, there wowd not have existed to-day so large a class 
of these poor, shiftless, and worthless pensioners upon the rich, as our politicians 
choose to regard them in their mental reservations ; nor would there have been to-day 
40,000 white voters nnable to read and write their names, in our State. 

** The same selfish spirit, which rebels and protests in the blue-grass and wealthier 
sections against paying taxes to support schools in the mountain and poorer counties, 
dictated this rate-bill provision to drive out the children of the poor and helpless, that 
the benefits of the common schools might be more exclusively available to those able 
to pay additional tuition fees. It may appear to work plausibly and well, in sonie in- 
stances, for a time, but the appearance will be deceptive. It has but to live on our book 
of statutes a few years to become odious.” 


THE FINANCIAL ENDOWMENTS OF THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The superintendent, who has given much thought to this subject during the last four 
years, gives his views relative to the necessary provision for an effective free-school 
system in Kentucky in the following extract: 

“ Kentneky has established a liberal and sufficient financial basis, as far as action in 
the name of the commonwealth is concerned, in the assessment of an ad valorem tax 
of two mills on the dollar of property. No further ad valorem tax should be asked of 
the State. But fewif any States have large amounts of school tax on them, as States ; 
depending on local and district taxation for the greater proportion of the school 
revenues expended. The necessity for a naximum State rate on property, the revenues 
from which are to be distributed pro rata for the support of free schools throughout 
the commonwealth, is found in the extremes of wealth and poverty which exist 
between different sections of the same. Left to their own resources, there are any 
communities and sections where the people would be utterly unable to educate their 
children. The basis must be laid, therefore, for a system of common schools in a 
general tax on property, Which becomes a kind of nucleus or guarantee for a free school 
in each district thronghout the State. 

“As an equilibrium of justice in the distribution of tax burdens for common schools, 
I cannot bnt think that a poll-tax of one or two dollars on the head should be assessed, 
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in conjun?tion with the State ad valorem. A poll-tax of $2 on the head, allowing for 
30,600 delinquent polls, would increase the school revenues 50 per cent., and give us a 
grand total, ou present taxable basis, of over $1,300,000. With this, and a general pro- 
vision in the statute allowing all town and connty districts the privilege of local tax- 
ation, when sanctioned by popular vote, just as Louisville, Henderson, Frankfort, and 
other cities are specially permitted to do now, we might safely leave the rapid and 
grand development of our common schools to the instincts and enterprise of the peo- 
ple of each respective community. 

“ Every citizen, however indigent, should feel grateful for so priceless a heritage as 
the common school, which brings an education within easy reach of all his children, 
lifts them above the shadowy spheres and degradations of ignorance, and places them 
in the ranks of a common equality for the great race and struggle of life. If he has 
little or no visible property to tax, and has health and vigor of constitution to earn but 
his daily wages, his pride of manhood would prompt him to pay the pittance of $2 per 
annum toward the support of popular education. A sense of justice will satisfy him 
that such a contribution would be but an earnest with every man of his willingness 
to share some of the lighter burdens where he receives such vast benefits in return, 
and that he did not desire to receive all without at least a slight consideration and 
acknowledgment. If any should be too poor and dependent to pay even this poll-tax, 
and were possessed of no visible property, it could not be collected of them, and to 
such it would make no difference. 


“THE BEAU-IDEAL OF A WELL-ENDOWED SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


may be expressed and guaranteed in an ad valorem State tax of two mills on the dol- 
lar of property, a State poll-tax of $2, and the gencra! privilege given in the statute to 
the people of any city, town, or county district to vote an additional local tax for 
school purposes, of not more ‘than three mills on the dollar, at discretion. Such pro- 
vision would embody the following just principles of equity and statesinanship : 

“1. The establishment of six nionths’ free schools in every district in the State, 
which would guarantee the means of a good elementary education to every pupil child 
of the commonwealth. 

“2. The reasonable application of the doctrine that the property of the State should 
be made to guarantee the universal education of the children of the State. 

“3. An equitable, but not an oppressive, distribution of the burdens of taxation, so that 
all who are beneficiaries may share a just and reasonable portion, and thus be made to 
feel an interest and independence i in the common participation of free-school privi- 
leges. 

4. The gnarantee of the opportunity to improve and extend the school in any dis- 
trict, bey ond the general provision of State funds, by local liberality and enterprise, 
to meet the demands of the erowing educational ideas and interests of the community, 
withont a threatening rate-bill at the close to bar the indigent from the school. 

“5. The application of laws that would be common in their benefits to all classes and 
communities in every part of the State, without making discriminations in favor of or 
against any.” 

UNEXPENDED SURPLUS. 


The unexpended balances in the several counties, accruing during the past three years, 
hawe becn returned to the State, and bonded according to Taw, as unexpended surplus 
by the State, to the board of education. This surplus now reaches over $300,000, and 
Supe rintendent Smith Says: 

“ Now, what is best to be done with this ‘surplus’ in the State bond, and appdh i is 
annually accumulating? It has been a temptation to negligence, and a sort of com- 
mon relief to delinquent school officers, ever since it was created. They have coine to 
know that if they neglect the school in their district, the next legislature will enroll them 
in an ‘onmibus bill,’ and order them paid any way out of the surplus due their counties. 
Thus it offers a premium upon indifference and delinquency ameng school officers, 

and has done as much to demoralize the vigorous operation of the school system as any 
other one defect in the land. I would advise that the next legislature of 1871-72 place 
this bonded surplus at the disposal of the several counties to which it is respectively 
due, for the purpose of—1. Building, repairing, or furnishing the school-houses of the 

various districts ; or, 2. ori improving or extending the time of the free schools; or, 
3. For paying the wages of school commissioners and the expenses of county teachers’ 
institutes. In some such way the fund could be made immediately useful.” 


SCHOOL-HOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS. . 
The pressing need of school-house accommodations and improvements throughout 


the State has induced Superintendent Smith to make this subject a specialty in the 
present report. About 160 pages is given to the discussion of the subject, the presenta- 
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tion of plans and specifications, and architectural illustrations. To this object he 
wonld have the unexpended surplns appropriated, and the special act of last winter 
for building scheol-houses in every cistrict of the eighth ant! ninth congressional dis- 
tricts made to apply to the whole State. <A perusal of the resorts of the connty coni- 
missioners will show the wisdom of the superintendent in claborating the subject of 
school-building. 

EDUCATION OF THE COLORED CHILDREN, 


“TY have made known my views on this subject in my previous reports as fully and 
clearly as it is possible for me todo. J think it is to be regretted that the dominant 
feeling of our legislative sentiment 1s adverse to the policy of educating the colored 
population, even though they have petitioned for nothing more than a modified and 
practicable law, to be taxed themselves independently for the education of their own 
children. Surely no one can object to a policy of such simple justice and humanity, 
unless the prejudice of race has seared and blunted his sensibilitics beyond the touch 
of sympathy. Freed and turned loose ainong us after a lifetime of abject and arbitrary 
servitude, they must, in some way, be digested and assimilated as an active and real 
element in the body-politic. From the necessities of the past, and from causes uncon- 
trollable, they are but partially civilized in our midst, and we can hope to do but little 
toward materially improving the adult colored population of to-day. But do any want 
the next veneration to be of the same class and character? Is it to the interest or 
pride of any citizen that we should foster and perpetuate, from generation to genera- 
tion, a barbarous element in our civilized society? But this result is inevitable, unless 
provision is made to guarantee education to the growing generation. Common schools 
tor the colored population are the only agencies through which there is the remotest 
hope of qualifying them for higher spheres of action and duties in our political and 
industrial systems for the future. They have never failed with any people as yet, when 
rightly applied; they will not with any people who are teachable. Let us give the 
negro honest trial. The legislature, last winter, passed the following act: 


“* AN ACT to repeal an act entitled ‘‘ An act for the benefit of the negroes and mulattoes of this com- 
monwealth,” approved March 9, 1867. 


“°1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the commonwealth of Kentucky, That an act 
entitled “An act for the benefit of the negroes and mulattoes of this commonwealth,” 
approved March the 9th, 1867, be, and the same is, repealed. 

“¢2. That hereafter the same tax per capita, and the same rate of taxation on real and 
personal estate, (except taxes for common-school purposes,) should be collected of all 
the negroes and mulattoes in this commonwealth as of the white population, and no 
other. 

«3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage.’ 

“JT cannot say that [regret the passage of such act under the circumstances The lawsof 
our statute-books for the past three or four years, mingling together the support of 
paupers and the education of children out of a common fund, were cruelly unjust and 
absurdly unstatesinanlike. We lose nothing in having them obliterated by the sweep- 
ing statute of last session. It is better to find in the latter a declaration of hostility, 
than to be misled by the empty and vain pretensions of the former.” 


MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Ameng other changes the superintendent proposes, is the addition of at least two 
able and experienced educators to those officials who now constitute the board. 

He urges the appropriation of about $600 for organizing and equipping a model State 
teachers’ institute, and pnblishing their proceedings, as a wise and economic expendi- 
ture of that amount of funds on the 7,000 teachers of the State. The prescribed quali- 
fications of the county commissioners, who supervise the local educational interest, 
taken in connection with the mode of their selection, does not secnze, as 2 general thing, 
efficient officers. The State superintendent says that “none but a teacher, or one who 
has been a teacher, should be cligible to the office of commissioner ;” aud further, that the 
State superintendent should have the power to remedy the evil appointment of an 
unqualified person. 

There are unfortunate features in the law respecting the appointinent of the county 
commissioners and jurisdiction. The State snperintendent presents the plan of con- 
solidating three counties into a district under one commissioner, who shall thus have 
constant employment and full annual compensation. 

The State superintendent has becn much annoyed by neglects ard omissions of com- 
missioners in preparing statistics. He also urges that both commissioncrs and trustees 
be elected and enter on their official duties at about the close of one school year or the 
beginning of another, ane not, as now, in the middle of a school year. 

In the absence of normal schools, the superintendent recommends the cheap, accessi- 
ble, and practical plan of establishing teachers’ institutes for the respective count.es 
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The superintendent has been surprised to find a very general sentiment in favor of a 
law of compulsory attendance upon the schools, and, while believing such a law would 
be a dead letter, as many of the laws of the commonwealth are, he hopes to see the 
question discussed on its merits until a ripe public sentiment shall precede any trial of 
the compulsory system. A modified and milder form of compulsion is pointed out by 
so amending the State constitution that the school revenue shall be appropriated on 
the basis of an average attendance on the schools, instead of upon the census of school 
children. Suchacontingent appropriation would, of course, incite trustees and patrons 
to the greatest diligence and effort in urging the constant attendance of every school 
child on the district school. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TRUSTEES. 


Among the prominent difficulties of establishing an efficient free-school system in 
Kentucky, is the existence of large sections where the essential qualifications of a good 
free-school officer—as, intelligence and culture, asympathy with the free-school system, 
a public spirit, a hearty and enthusiastic devotion to the public welfare, and moral 
uprightness—are universally wanting, and qualificd citizens cannot be secured for the 
position of school trustee. Says Superintendent Smith: 

“The neglect hitherto of our school interests, and the inadequacy of means to edu- 
cate the masses in the poorer sections for generations, have left a large percentage of 
the adult population utterly destitute of the barest elements of education, while the 
balance have only enough to say that they are one degree better off. The result is, 
that the ideas of the people as to what education is, and what the schools need, are of 
the crudest and most imperfect kind. We must take into account that there are forty 
thousand white adult male population unable to read or write their names in Ken- 
tucky. We cannot be surprised, therefore, if it is often the case that trustees are 
elected who cannot write or read. As long as we follow the diminutive and isolated 
district plan of organization, with the vast number of trustees of all classes to be 
elected, we cannot tully remedy this barrier to good school management.” 


NON-ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT THE SCHOOLS. 


One of the most discouraging features, and, says the superintendent, ‘‘one of the 
most difficnlt to practically provide against in the establishment of a general school 
policy for universal education, is the large percentage of pupil children who do not 
appear in attendance upon the schools, though they are made free and open to all. If 
we accept 370,000 as the average number of pupil children annually reported in the 
State for the last four years, we may safely take 30 per cent., or 111,000, as the average 
number in attendance on the common schools, for the full legal sessions. The non- 
attendant list runs up to the enormous figures of 259,000, or 70 per cent. of the whole. 
if we accept 4,900as the average number of schools taught for sessions of three months 
each, we will have an average attendance on each of 25 pupils. If we except the city 
schools from the county, this average for the town and county school districts will be 
about 70 census children reported, and 20 pupils in constant attendance for each. In 
another view, the ratio of pupils in average attendance to the non-attending pupil 
children is as one of the former to two and one-half to the latter.” 

The superintendent suggests as one remedy a reduction of the legal school age, so 
as to embrace only those children between six and fourteen. The present legal school 
age is six to twenty years. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The State superintendent having worked under the difficulties of an inadequate 
provision for his office, and having, while in the midst of his term and the labors of ad- 
justing the workings of a new school-law, been deprived of traveling expenses, forcibly 
states the embarrassment under which he has labored, and appeals to a succecding 
legislature to increase the office force by at least another clerk, and place the salarics 
of both the superintendent and his clerks on an equality with those of the co-ordin- 
ate department of State. 

“The term of the present superintendent expiring in September, the opportunity 
invites me to speak frecly of the office and department which I have had the honor to 
occupy and administer for the past four years. Ihave not much comment to make upon 
the provisions of the law embodying and setting forth the duties of the superintend- 
ent inthe main. But I inust respectfully protest against what scems to be an illiberal 
prejudice and a discourteous depreciation of the department of public instruction, 
Which appears to have marked the character of our State legislation to the present 
date. The friends of education claim for it an equal consideration with the interest 
in charge of other State departments; no more, no less. Yet, in the salaries allowed 
in its supplemental aid, and in the liberty and discretion granted, it has been ranked 
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rather with the dignity and importance of a clerkship than with the co-ordinate de- 
partments of State. In the responsibilities imposed, the nature and importance of the 
work to be done, the amount and elaborateness of details of the same, and the constant 
demands on time and attention, there is but one other department that bears compari- 
son. The superintendent is allowed one clerk, and the total of salaries paid the entire 
office force is but $3,000—less than a first-class clerkship in many of the business houses 
of our cities. The business of the office relates to the disbursement of over $800,000 
annually to about 5,000 school districts, and for a multitude of other and miscellaneous - 
purposes; to the tabulation and statistical arrangement of a census of 400,000 pupil 
children annually reported, of 5,000 schools taught, aud the pro-rating and apportion- 
ment for same; the keeping of records and account-books; the preparation and 
distribution of blanks for commisioners, for trustees, census, school, and annual reports, 
and for other things; the examination, correction, and certification of thousands of 
drafts upon the auditor; the daily and continual correspondence from all parts of the 
State, incidental to all these ; the preparation of the supcrintendent’s annual report, 
and the attention to miscellaneous matters without count. I know of no public servant 
in the State—I question if there is one in any other State—so inadequately supplied, 
so inconsideratcly overtasked, and so shabbily remunerated for the services rendered. 

“To every intelligent and observing man, who has experience in official life, there 
are two distinct methods of administering the affairs of office. The one consists in a 
mere mechanical discharge of the duties prescribed, fulfilling the letter of the law; no 
more. The other, in addition to this, is evidenced in that devoted vigilance and at- 
tention which study to economize all forces and utilize them to the best advantage 
of the trusts in charge, to invent ways and means of improvement, and to apply that 
energy and enterprise which infuse vitality of function and the growth of develop- 
ment through every arterial channel and from every organic center; and thus, by the 
successive steps of reformatory progress, to advance the system and its interests to the 
highest attainable excellence. The merely mechanical service is easily done—usually 
with ample time for leisure. The additional and optional labors of energy and enter- 
prise may, and do, double, triple, and quadruple this mechanical service; and without 
them no great interests intrusted can be made to grow and prosper beyond the mo- 
notony of a stagnant existence.” 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF THE COUNTY SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


“We need teachers of a higher grade, better school-houses, district organizations, 
and an improved standard of education; to accomplish which the plan of securing 
subscriptions in aid of the school-fund should be encouraged, and, if possible, schools 
should be kept up ten months instead of five. This would improve the grade of teachers 
and raise the standard of education. 

“One matter of special interest that I desire to call attention to is the size and 
number of districts. The number should be lessened and the size greatly increased ; 
the county should be laid off in townships, and in that way have fewer districts and 
fewer officers, and thus increase greatly the efficiency of the system.”—M. H. Ruorer, 
Common School Commissioner, Adair County. 

“We have summer school-houses in each district; but not more than three that 
would do for a winter school in the county.”—J. K. Howarp, Common School Commis- 
sioner, Elliott County. 

“The practical operation of the common-school system now, and here, is to cause the 
people in the majority of the districts to rely almost exclusively upon the public funds 
and the free schools for the education of their children; yet, the average attendance 
upon the schools is not one-third of the children; and the wonder to me is that the 
attendance is as large as it is, for the quality of instruction there imparted is of sneh a 
nature—so inaccurate, loose, and unsatisfactory, as to palsy all the yonng inspiration 
and spirit of inquiry, and transform the pupils into obstinate loafers. Our teachers 
are, with a few exceptions, graduates of these schools, and never having themselves 
been taught how to study or to think, are incompetent to teach others. The rich and 
more educated men refuse both to support the common schools and to act as trustees, 
forcing us, in many instances, to take trustees who cannot sign their own names, and 
these do not visit the schools, as required by law, because, they say, they are ignorant as 
to how aschool ought to be conducted. We have not enough school-houscs, and those 
we have are not, generally, in the center of the districts, nor fit for the purpose. The 
majority of the people are not disposed to bear their proportion of the burden in build- 
ing school-houses ; and where a school-house is not in the center of the district, those 
who consider themselves aggrieved thereby refuse to support the school. ; 

‘My opinion of the common-school commissioner, under the present school law, is, 
(unless he is in an unusual degreee animated by a more genuine and enlightened zeal 
for the improvement of the schools, and by higher motives than a defective comphance 
with the positive and explicit provisions of the law,) that he is a nuisance. 

“The law ought to make it the duty of the commissioner to report to the grand jury 
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any default or neglect on the part of the trustees, and every person who goes to the 
school-house to whip or insult a teacher. Ifany one desire to whip a teacher, let him 
wait until Saturday.”—J. D. WiLps, Common School Commissioner, Ballard County. 

‘We are badly off, as a general thing, in the character or quality of teachers ; quite a 
number of men who have been attending other pursuits, principally laboring on farms 
from ten to fifteen years, come up to get certificates asteachers. They say they are 
rusty, but a little practice and they will be all right.”—S. COLEMAN, Cominon School 
Commissioner. Bath County. 

“In my judgment, all growth and development in our common schools is suppressed 
by the rate-bill feature contained in the ninth section of the amendment. I believe 
it should be abolished. The trustees of a majority of the districts in this county assess 
the parents ten, fifteen, and twenty dollars on their children in attendance, after the 
common schools were announced as open and free to all. In this way many children 
of poor parents are driven from the schools.”—W. H. LocKHART, Common School Com- 
missioner, Bourbon County. 

‘““T would recommend that the State adopt some plan for the establishing in each 
county a school that would be free for each teacher of the county to attend for at least 
three months in the year, upon condition that he would teach a school in some district 
of the county after he had attended the same. This would be one of the most efficicnt 
ways of providing good teachers for the counties..—GEORGE W. SEWELL, Common 
School Commissioner, Breathitt County. 

“As to school accommodations, there is not one school-house in Cumberland County 
that is fitted up with the actual necessaries, such as the modern improvements and 
aids to education require. Many of the teachers we have are of the so-called second 
class; but were they subjected to a thorough examination, they would be assigned to 
the third class, which is now abolished by law, while many of those who would pass 
a first class lack the faculty of imparting information to others, or are wanting in 
patience and firmness, without which qualities no one can expect success as an edu- 
cator.”—Joun G. CraDDOCK, Common School Commissioner, Cumberland County. 

“At the outset I wish to state that I have paid more attention to teaching and 
teachers than to school-houses, districts, common school law, or school fund. Wherein 
IT could work under the common school law, I have done so. Wherein the thing 
heaved itself up between the pupil and education, I bowed to it religiously and went 
round it. The houses extemporized in five districts are warm-weather establishments. 
At present the State pays the commissioner just enough to keep him from doing any- 
thing. The office is generally held as.a help to somebody in some other business than that 
of seeing the common school answer the ends for which it is intended ; consequently, so 
much money is lost to the cause of education. In the present state of public opinion, 
the subject of education challenges our most niatured judgment. Public men have an 
open field—a wide expanse. This public speaker says he understands the subject; that 
intimates that he is thorougly posted. A knightlier wreath than ever awarded to a 
Roman awaits the framer of a good common-school system for Kentucky.”—B. N. 
GREHAN, Common School Commissioner, Fayette County. 

“Vor the year ending June 30, 1871, 77 schools were taught, making a gain of 101 
per cent. under the new school law. The people are very enthusiastic on the subject 
of schools, and many are in favor of an additional tax for school purposes.”—J. 8. 
THOMAS, Common School Commissioner, Graves County. 

“During the school year ending December 31, 1869, I found a few of the schools well 
conducted, but most of them imperfectly and badly managed. More than half the 
teachers were teaching loud schools, some of them having nearly as many classes as 
pupils. During the year ending June 30, 1871, while the schools were in session, I 
found the character of them somewhat improved. Loud schools had given way to 
silent, pupils better classed, and the system of teaching more uniform.”—VINCENT 
BOREING, Common School Commissioner, Laurcl County. 

“Trustees are under the necessity of riding from five to twenty miles to make special 
oath to each report. It is difficult to see why a trustee should swear to every separate : 
act. One good, strong oath, well phrased and well administered, ought to last a man 
of ordinary conscience at least one year.”—J. H. BOWDEN, Common School Commissioner, 
Logan County. 

‘There is one point I desire to call your attention to, and upon which I want your 
decision. There is a system in the mountain counties termed the vocal, or ‘blab sys- 
tem.’ This is prevalent in portions of this county, and has been since its first settle- 
ment. The trustees require and prescribe these rules, or this system, to the teacher, 
and make him earry it out. If the law will sustain me, which I certainly think it will, 
I will do away with this in this county. I think it would be doing a great deal for 
education. It would be one step toward getting old-foeyism out of the county—the 
great drawback to education and improvement generally.”—B. F. Howarp, Common 
School Commissioner, Magoffin County. 

“It will be seen, by reference to the tabular portion of this report, that the entire 
property of the county in school-houses amounts only to the insignificant sum of 
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$1,705. It is a fact also known to the commissioner, that in three or four only of the 
forty districts in the county do the trustees hold the legal title to the ground upon 
which the school-houses stand. 

“The glittering tinsel of military achievements, the bloody monuments of war, will 
appear like dismal shadows when compared with the civie glories that will arise in 
the future intelligence and morality of Kentucky’s sons and daughters who shall live 
to realize the perfection of her school system.”—L. W. Gatrs, Common School Commis- 
sioner, McLean County. 

“Tonorance and old-fegyism have received a blow from which they will never recover 
in Wayne. A new era has dawned on the educational interests of our county. We 
have permanently organized our teachers’ institute, aud also a teachers’ association of 52 
members, properly officered, and subject to a constitution and by-laws. Our associa- 
tion will meet once a month until changed by a vote of the members. Our county is 
supplied with a far better class of teachers than ever before.”—B. C. McBratu, Common 
School Commissioner, Wayne County. 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association met at Paris, Kentucky, in August, 1871. The after- 
noons of the session were devoted to the discussion of a system of common-school law 
for the State. Mr. Reynolds lectured on and illustrated the best method of teaching 
grammar; Mrs. Nettie Roberts, principal of the State Normal School at Catlettsburgh, 
supplemented the lecture with some exceedingly apprepriate and instructive remarks. 
Hon. Z. F. Smith, superintendent of public instruction, delivered an address upon the 
general system of education and the particular wants of the State of Kentucky. He 
expressed the opinion that the State had some cause for congratulation that within the 
past threc years her school-fund revenues, collected and disbursed annually, have 
increased from $275,000 to over $900,000—more than three-fold. In the same time the 
common schools have been extended from three to five months sessions; while the 
number of schools taught has been increased little less than 20 per cent., thus giving 
an increase, in the total number of months taught, of not less than 100 per cent. 
The teachers are now paid for five months’ sessions instead of three, and their wages 
are about doubled. We have a better class of teachers, who are manifesting a@ dis- 
position to improve their qualifications, and we may safely estimate the aggregate of 
net results of school reform, within the time mentioned, at an increase in the quantity 
and value of free education given of 100 per cent. 


BETHEL COLLEGE. 


Bethel College, a Baptist institution located at Russelville, founded in 1854. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Noah K. Davis. 

In Fayette County twenty schools were reported in operation during the month of 
January, with an aggregate attendance of 936; in the month of February, twenty-nine 
schools, with an attendance of 1,561 ; in March, thirty-four schools, with an attendance 
of about 1,800. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


Counties. Names. Post-offices. 
Ad aimee es, MM. H. Rhover 22. 2 eee Columbia. 
Allenteeee ss 2 eer | John HH. Walkers te ern ee | Scottsville. 
Amerson. jes-e eee 6 le. W.. Cham Dotsmes ses see seers. Lawrenceburgh. 
Baullomiless 2-2-2. 228- J JO AW lds pee ee cee Blandville. 
Renee preter ye, sare Ry PoColliis’. caesar ee, Glasgow. 
Vote Se eee 2 2 Aes ok ii, Coleman ee eee ce eee sa east) Owingsville. 
DOOUe mere ee. I. Co Greeiie 2 aaa eee ee eg | Bur ington. 
Bolton sce... -. WJ G0 Ck Near ee eee eereeee 3a | Paris. 
Boyde es JaCObeR ic Cees ee eens. ces J | Catlettsburgh. 
Boyleweesereeae--<: TR sR alive le ete eee | Parkesville. 
Brackets ieee <= A ATA SS GN ee ere eee ees Ren os don = 5 Augusta. 
Brentbititeseseees GCOL@EMe eel 25052 2. 5 basses cee e es ee: | Jackson. 
Breciinvid¢ eeeeaesee,. M. Bonde 2 eee cee. Hardinsbureh. 
Bullitt 2.22 gn. Wieser... Shepherdsville. 
Butler..22. eee Js. Cia oe eee Morgantown. 
Caldwell = eeeeeee ID, Mepis eng 2 esse ua esas. ---- -- Princeton. 
Calloway..-eeeeeeee De Weegee oe -- | Murray. 


Campbell: see mec i ietene... ... eec cess c-o-e- | Tibbatts’s Cross-Roads 
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School commissioners—Continued. 


Counties. Names. Post-offices. 
Cara liteerecer <<. 26 J. ds OFT senate is cee = Soe eee Golllicyiee 
Camrtetee ons sas aces Jd8, HeArM Strong speeres ste tao. eee | Olive Hill. 
(Copeygrnee sc cee De W .Colemdiimmers ye. 26 7a. osc ce Middleburgh. 
Wlinietidit, 20.02. cee | Georse vA @ Wamglitie =. se. 2c os. eee Hopkinsville. 
Olatice.- ==. Jeu5eoe" Ds). emilelotees. 22.228 2e s.r Winchester. 
Wlanees. =. >. sae see <F OUT NV tC oon eee sw, aa ere Manchester. 
Clinton 2... seoee- 2 oJ CSSQWERVALIV ae Si oes steepest ote Ciinton. 
Crittenden eee. Isaac Me MIITy <seeeme- ees Scere Marion. 
Cumberland a... JohmeGeractloelk . eases meses Burkesville. 
Daviess <2o cess as WDavidyis, Rodd. eees cee eee Owensborough. 
Edmonson. 222s 4 VemMes A. MOMwards: 5 ce eee ecen sis. cme Glasgow Junction. 
Elhotut.... 23 oer vessel, TLOWaTd ..22oe ae ne ees Martinsburgh. 
Estill 23223 eee 4 Ae DOS ELaAmil GON) sco oo eee oe oes cree Irvine. 

Payette <..c2sccers! BINGO TCD AM 2...5 2c 2 2c > eee eee re Lexington. 
Fleming = 2s o-eer ent Pav A. MOTrison :.2=< -anseeme neces es Flemingsburgh. 
Floyd). 2c. eet Goel. Witenes 05.5. eee eee ee Prestonsburgh. 
Francie MW CLO econo te eee ee Frankfort. 
Fultone cee ene- eM AIS. Tyler x acon oe oe oe ee er eee Hickman. 
Galatia eee aoe pamuel Purley se 2.2. ce= = eee ener Glencoe. 
Gor lage eee eee JOnn AR OW eS. 2sc2e ee ee eee Lancaster. 
Giant casera essac h Jo, Dhompsotns:2. 5 5 eee | Williamstown. 
GVaVeGsiee age os. ce. JS. Thomase..cccsss2 552 eee eee | Mayfield. 
ETCH A010 rs ee NEC. Tillord 6 swe, eee eae Litchfield. 
GRCel Ga tema, noc ea x WWD arias). ce acre ete rere Greensburgh. 
CLCemM [re sae = oseet Sa). Pils00 2 Ga tsetonee oo ce eee: Greenupsburgh. 
HAGTICOCK a9. 2 et Jems Ang SPEn(S <5 22h eee ee Hawesville. 
Hardin on. sen! JRvINOS EAR Gait Nel... sey. eee ee ee Elizabethtown. 
Hava 2 ose eee 8 Hendersone-Howard) 22222. 2522s ae Mount Pleasant. 
Harmison hese 62.8 J. UUCbUS 222022 2 eno ee Cynthiana. 
arts. aegis ae Co Martina eee ee Munfordsville. 
Flendersom.... -....1 John MNeCullae hes: 2222 e ears cee Henderson. 
EiCi ye eee oes Oe Weamilel Jones... 22... ose. os aero ee New Castle. 
Iie nig ties: senor © NP. MOSS Seed 26 2s oe eee Clinton. 
Hopkins fo. cee ee Georee Wo hlurpliy 2. cease eee Madisonville. 
JACKSON eee, Greeny. Holland... 2525552 -.2ae eee Clover Bottom. 
JeHer Som tear eee John DOwuey 22 acae2 eae. = ee ee Anchorage. 
Jessamine .......... Georce: hy PlyOr s..e2 2c: eee ee eee Nicholasville. 
SOMMSOM Nees oe.) JE. SUCWAlbes sore een ee eee eee Paintsville. 
Jost Bela ee Wohin Goodin 4345.4 ase= see eee» Pineville. 
INGiipOiee coer ef dC. Bylaind ae ees eee eee Independence. 
nO Nees: see dH, Linsley.cec ose. aoe eee eee Barboursville. 
far Ue = eee eee I fell Bush. «essere ee ee Hodgenville. 
MEG 1 Glee ace Vincent BoreinG@ . 22232. 2) eee eee London. 
Maiwrence -.2.45 eek James Rh. Déaiive: . 2 ase ee eee Louisa. 

cS eee came Simpson Kelly. 2222-2024 eee Proctor. 
NEELCNED 5222.02 2ae William H, Nickels .2. ee -eee ee Whitesburgh. 
LULE5 90 Sea eae eerie Joseph A, Sparks:..eesee eee eee Vanceburgh. 
im@oli sesso. 2...) 5. 5. Mehioberts.2:222..eesee eee 2s Stanford. 
Hivineston .....2. Randolph Noe2.22eeese eee eee Salem. 
OG aie eee tee J. Hl. Bow lenweesee eee ee eee Russellville. 
iMouisvillé22-2 222... Oliver Lucas*223233- = eee Louisville. 

(ODL <u ee ener a. C. Churcligge aes en eee mecleey Ville; 
IAS OT ere ec ae ore W. B. Stiversi2geeeeeeee 2 oe een Chom, 
Male Ofertas 2c ac « IB. P. Howard. 2323 ease ee ee Salyersville. 
Marion ces. dames W. Hopper sess eee]: eee Lebanon. 
Marshall eee. AV. A. Holland <2. 22 se eee ==. =. eee Benton. 
Martin 22 eae Mark Dempsey... eee == + - 2  eeee Wartield. 
Mason... . 2 imery Whitaker s)9eeeeeee: -.-. <n Maysville. 
McCracken =.=: sb. Thomson. 32 3 eeeees «<2 eee Paducah. 
McLean... .seeeeee ew. Gates 52. 220s eee Calsouny 
Meade... 5 eee hemas<). Gouch .249s2.... .:22 29cm Concordia. 
Menifee. 22. 2222 WWE GUOSS Sc ou ore. =. 5s ee Frenchburgh. 
Mercer) 2-222 ee (OCU 2nloe oe os cece vs oa. 5 coe ee Harrodsburgh. 
Sletcalie.2 2223. EV VeRCOMID TON pacl ss noe ecc cucu eee eee Edmonton. 
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School commissioners—Continued. 


Counties. Names. 
Momngewes. 2s. -2---2 4). Pe onaig OGG Sees ae 
Montgomery......-- | ORNS ONGEN . 2 Senor eens Goan 3 
Lc ee ALOT SC 2. Oe rE 
Muhlenburg cee |. MeL MMIRpaMOMUEI 2 2s cats cos be cee weed 
INGIS@MIe 2.2 -20- ose re PM Oe Me ey i wine alas wet ee 
INicholaS.=..-.--.-84 DPI SaACONIMRG@ KISTN eco 22 .e--eee eens aed 
CIOS ane! | W. F. Gregory. ....-.----+--+-+ +--+ +--- 
Olcliam’ -..2..eo ee Oller IDG WIGS, cones ices Soeeeeeen ane 
OWel occ. sceeeeece” POM MG mOLTOUUCT on see eee ~ ee scan 
Owsley....0.0e- 2-84 Wesel Col am ptON sce eese=5 ------2- 
Pendleton..4..-... 28 Ge GMeN I MC @IWVITI cece a een cons o's. 
Periy fesse sees sScee Is (Ol. LOU ee eee ee ey A 
Pilzeweeee eee weR uonmas O, Marrs ..0....<0-s-eees sees -t 
Powmeli@e..< lees. Webeamic Crawler 22scc.eeonese eo ocee 
skeet om Dl, armmelt... 2... cee. ss .ces oc cs 
Robertson ..-.------ Wey auchan Prather so. cc csccec os nc- >> 
Guise eile eee een ac. b. Myers 225. ccc ete cecus cess 
Ow ateeee cn os - oe mio COULCto Mets cece ace ere on J 
ussowlee.. = scsi <54 ame seNE. WieStOt one ccscane eee wee ee 
Scouteemee s.s5s2=-64 el oom DOLOMSS suc os ace nan e cee eee 
meme lOV secre. <> ek pelo 1B GA ae ee eee, 
UMPSON sere. = = eS I lecaWIInSON . eee ose eee eee 
SDENCCEEta eee. . 4 CAS. otilwe eee 2 eee ee ee 
PPUVAOE seo ss clos). RG. Mitche] Meee sais Si ocean eet 
4 OTe i Ve MOD eV ames See ee cae 
UNG Opec ee sc Soca CG aTNObL wen pene: cote nce cee 
MTaTKls Coen Pemels. Gr, PCAK (2. 5oh tes este cee cee cco eee 
ition soe eo Joimpl@romouyellie 2.242 eee eee 
Warten - sec aes ee LOOT Secret ca eee eS 
Washington .......: | oe OTUs Sess ieee ee ence ee nee eam. 9 
NV vie. ew ees oe ee lag, (Os Wel Sveti a oie oe eteeee a ene aie au 
NVCWStEL.. casos. 2255 Pelee LOULMUCITY .10e5. 2 5o5-5 cect 3a ou 
Whatley s.o clos: 22 pA NIOOTGs ene aes oe ac ee ees ae 
IW OC eyes eee cisa-e- Pleo Wall COse ees So ocetea cise ce ae ee 
Woodford .....,-.-.-.| NV MMIC KON Peasy ee ree Gewese ce cs ee 
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Post-offices. 


Tompkinsville. 
Mount Sterling. 
West Liberty. 
Greenville. 
Bardstown. 
Carlisle. 
Hartiongd: 
Beard’s Station. 
Owenton. 
| Boonville. 
Morgan Station. 
Hazard. 
Piketon. 
Stanton. 
Somerset. 
, Mount Olivet. 
| Mount Vernon. 
Farmers’ Post-Office. 
Jamestown. 
Georgetown. 
Shelbyville. 
Franklin. 
Taylorsville. 
' Campbellsville. 
Elkton. 
Cadiz. 
Bedtfora. 
| Morganfield. 
| Bowling Green. 
| Springticld. 
Monticello. 
Poole’s Mill. 
Whitley Court-House 
Hazle Green. 
Versailles. 
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LOUISIANA. 


From the report by Hon. T. W. Conway, State superintendent of public education, 
made January 30, 1871, for the year 1870, the following information respecting schools 
in Louisiana is taken : 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of children betweentsice ame twenty-one .coee. 2] ae ene 253, 353 
Whole number of public schaolgumees. +--+... 2-550 -—- ne i Soe ares 230 
Number of pupils enrolled, Gualey! 1462; temale, 12)/01) ee ee DB 8 
Number of teachers, (male, Sly teinale, 412) 22s eee 524 
Number of private schools ase ioe c ooo sc cee yee ee Hoe 
Number of teachers employed in private schools.........-..-.---..-..- 203 
Estimated number of children attending private schools.......----.---. 6,170 
Amount of free-sehaoltumd222o-. 2-2 -. s-< cok Poe ee $1, 193, 500 09 
Amount of senna funds © <2 co. aes sae eee oe rere ers 138, 000 00 
Total value of school property.....-...- oo a de eee Ie Sle aera regen 234, 016,771 75 


CURRENT SCHOOL-FUND ASSESSMENT. 


Amount levicd by theanditor ot public accounis...22se2s2 sees. ae $468, 035 52 


Amount-of Polleia Saissesse( eae fee c.<ce eS. cee ee re eee eee 122, 668 00 
Toral apportionment tor 16/0222 2. wee sees orcas ee eee ee se 496, 401 38 


ORGANIZATION UNDER THE NEW ACT. 


The State superintendent, as he reports, has endeavored, during the nine months 
which have elapsed since the passage of the school act, to carry its provisions into prac- 
tical effect. During that time the work of organization has proceeded uninterruptedly, 
and, considering all things, with a fair degree of success, there having been a larger 
number of schools in operation than at any previous period in the history of the State. 


DOCUMENTS DISTRIBUTED. 


The act to regulate public instruction, after being thoroughly indexed in the office, 
was printed, and, in connection with a compilation of all laws of the State relating to 
education, was circulated among the sehool directors of the State, to the number of 
4,500 copies, and an equal number of copies of the rules for the government of the 
schools distributed. Circulars, giving full and clear instructions as to the best methods 
of procedure for a prompt organization of the school work, were issued, and all informa- 
tion sought promptly and cheerfully furnished. Teachers’ certificates and the various 
school blanks required were provided and supplied to the proper officers. Five hun- 
dred and sixteen certificates of appointment for school directors of the various parishes 
and towns were issued, and 460 commissions. The necessity for an entire reorganiza- 
tion of the school work of the State has made the office duties of the State superin- 
tendent exceedingly arduous, involving an amount of correspondence and a personal 
attention to the details of the work never before required. . 

The preliminary need of creating and organizing the school boards necessarily oceu- 
pied time, so that tne period of actual work in establishing schools has been limited to 
a fraction of a year. Only nine months have elapsed since the school act received the 
signature of the governor. 

Various impediments to the execution of the school law are alluded to in the report, 
which have seriously retarded the work of establishing schools in the State. 


DEYECTS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Certain defects in the law itself are mentioned, as, for instance: The school act 
gives no power to the State board nor to the superintendent of a school division to 
act in establishing schools where a parish board fails in its duty to appoint ward 
district directors, nor where a district board refuses or fails to perform its legal 
functions. With a nominal control of the entire educational work of the State, the 
power of the State board actually expires with the appointment of the subordinate 
boards, while the division superintendent, though clothed with the power of general 
supervision, and held responsible for the proper and efficient performance of the school 
work of his division, does not possess authority to open the humbiest school in all his 
division, no matter how completely the district boards may have failed to perform or 
even to attempt the performance of their duties. In these points the law is essentially 
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feeble, and needs to be strengthened, by placing a powcr of ultimate action in the 
hands of those whom it nominally intrusts with the control of the schools. 


A WISE PROVISION OF THE LAW. 


By a wise provision of the law, a parish board of directors is empowered to establish 
schools in certain cases after the failure or neglect of the ward boards, but no pro- 
vision is made to supplement by other action the failure or neglect of the parish board 
itself. 

SCHOOLS DEPENDENT ON ACTING PARISH OFFICIALS. 

This oversight, by which a subordinate board is thus enabled to paralyze the 
endeavors of the highest school authorities of the State, is one which should be rem- 
edied, especially as the difficnlty is of a practical and pressing character. Whole 
parishes in certain sections of the State have been left without a school, owing to this 
cause. 

FUNDS UNUSED AND CHILDREN UNTAUGHT. 


Thousands of dollars of public-school money remain idle in the treasury of the State, 
and the children for whose instruction it should be employed are suffered to grow up 
untaught. 

MIXED SCHOOLS. 


As required by section 5 of the act of 1870, the State board of education, at its first 
meeting, adopted a rule forthe government of the public schools of the State, by which 
they were all opened to children of educable age, without distinction of color or race. 


PAY OF MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS EQUALIZED. 


At the same meeting, the board adopted a rule equalizing the rate of compensation 
for teachers performing similar services, thus removing all distinction based upon the 
sex of the teacher. This equitable rule, abolishing that relic of barbarism which 
underestimates a service becanse rendered by woman, has received an approval from 
the people of the State which is practically unanimous; the few dissenting voices, 
coming from men whose prejudices obscnre their perceptions of justice, have been lost 
anlidst the general and cordial assent given by the community at large; and this 
measure of justice to the feebler sex may be regarded as now permanently established 
in our State. 

COMMENTS OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 


One superintcndent complains of the difficulty of getting the tax authorized by sec- 
tion 27 of the school law, voted by the people of the districts, and suggests the import- 
ance of such amendment of the law as will place the support of the schools beyond the 
reach of hostile opposition ; another, of the imperfect and unequal enumeration of the 
educable children of his division, as ‘ causing much confusion and, in some cases, 
greatly wronging the wards ;” another, that after organizing boards of school dircct- 
ors in every one of the parishes of his division, he met with only supineness and indif- 
ference on the part of a majority of the boards, and nearly all of what has been accom- 
plished in this division has been the result of his own steady and determined labor. 
In the city of Shreveport, which is in this division, public schools have been snecess- 
fully established, and at some other points. But what is said by him of the parish of 
Winn applies to a great extent to the larger portion of his division: “There have been 
divers obstacles to the successful prosecution of the school work inthis district, among 
which may be mentioned the prejudice against the free-school system itself, the gen- 
eral indifference of all classes in regard to education, the political excitement, and the 
scarcity of intelligent workers.” 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THIRD DISTRICT. 


The superintendent of the third district classifies the schools under his charge as 
private, sectarian, complex, and public schools. Hesays: ‘There are in the division 
forty-one private schools and institutions of learning, with 78 teachers and 1,670 pu- 
pils, and four benevolent institutions with 268 inmates. It will be seen that there 
are few private schools, and these are inadcqnately supported. The best schools of 
this class are in St. Mary, (12;) in St. Landry, (4;) East Baton Rouge, (6;) and in Last 
Feliciana, (7.) Some of them are strictly sectarian, being convents and colleges of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or supported by and supplementary to different Protestant 
churches. 

COMPLEX CHARACTER OF SOME SCHOOLS. 


“There is also to be met with occasionally a school of complex character, sustained 
partly by the Peabody Fund, partly by an organized local society and by tnition fees. 
13CE 
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White children exclusively are entitled to their benefits. Sometimes the State schools 
have been embarrassed in their organization by the local authorities granting public 
school-houses, as at Baton Rouge, to trustees of this fund. 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUAL TO COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


“It is plain that neither churches, nor Peabody funds, nor private enterprise, nor all 
combined, can adequately or properly meet the demand in this matter. A uniform na- 
tional system of public education is needed; next to this in value is our State public- 
school system, securing to every man’s child, to the children of the commonwealth, 
that great blessing—free, universal, and beneficent as the air they breathe—a good En 
glish education.” 

SELF-DENYING TEACHERS. 


With regard to some of the teachers employed in this district, he says: “Some of 
them hold claims for services which have been unpaid for years; others had to procure 
rooms in which to gather the children, pay the rent, furnish benches, desks, &c., and 
then wait months for their scanty pay. They submitted to social and personal discom- 
forts, ostracism, and opprobrium, which only a true love for their honorable and holy 
vocation and for humanity enabled them to endure.” 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF WARD ORGANIZATION DEFECTIVE. 


Respecting amendments suggested in the law, he says: “Itisthe judgment of every 
school officer and citizen with whom I have conversed on the subject, that at the pres- 
ent time our plan of ward organization is a hinderance instead of a help to our public 
education. ; 

POPULATION SPARSE AND UNFAMILIAR WITH DUTIES. 


“The reasons are, that the country is thinly settled, the people are poor, traveling 
is expensive, and few persons outside of the towns are familiar with clerical business ; 
then it is difficult to give bond of a safe character, as men shrink in these evil days 
from being securities. The people say, ‘Send us a teacher, build a school-house, tax us 
for these purposes, but attend to the business; we don’t know how.’ It is certainly 
unsafe to scatter the public money so widely; it involves much expense in the aggre- 
gate, each locality requiring the same expenses as would be required at one for the 
whole parish, and then the people are frequently changing houses.” 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DIVISION OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The report of the superintendent of, the division of New Orleans, while it contains 
many valuable suggestions in regard to the future, touches but lightly on the embar- 
rassments which have obstructed the progress of the schools during the past years. 
Among those named in his report is the insufficient provision made by law for the sup- 
port of the schools, a complaint which is common to the whole number of school ofti- 
cers in the State. Mr. Carlin’s language is: “A prominent cause of anxiety to the 
friends of the schools of this division, is the uncertainty as to their necessary support 
under the present law. The council of this city, which has, without legal obligation 
to do. so, generously honored the pay-rolls of the teachers for several mouths, declines 
to do-so longer, and as the State apportionments are inadequate and the generally fa- 
vorable. result of the levy of the school tax is at least problematical, our future from 
this cause is somewhat clouded. 


SCHOOL LAW MUST BE MODIFIED. 


“Ttis very clear that the present school law of the State must be modified as an 
indispensable preliminary to any general and speedy progress of our schools.” 

There have been 67 schools in operation in this city during the year, with 375 teach- 
ers, a detailed report of which will be found in the statistical tables accompanying this 
report. 

DIFFICULTY OF ENFORCING THE LAW. 


The State superintendent explains very fully the difficulties and embarrasments 
which have arisen and still exist respecting the enforcement of the schoo] law in New 
Orleans. The city board has seen fit to place itself in direct antagonism toward the 
public school law, in obstructing its execution by the ward boards of the city. Having 
usurped the powers rightfully belonging to the ward boards, and being enjoined by 
the courts from such action, they have appealed from the judgments rendered, which 
appeal is now pending. Their appeal claims that the ward boards having failed to 
organize and to exercise the powers intrusted to them, (the same powers usurped by 
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the city board and claimed to be vested in said city board,) the said city board should 
be authorized to exercise such powers and to receive from the State treasurer the 
ward apportionment of the State school fund. 


EVILS OF ENFORCING MIXED SCHOOLS. 


“ There is probably no other State in the Union where the work of popular education, 
by a system of free schools, is conducted under the disadvantages which are encoun- 
tered in Louisiana. Not only have we, in common with some sister States, to bnild 
the whole system anew, and to do this in the face of that general apathy, rising at 
times to positive antagonism, which prevails in the Gulf States, but that provision of 
our constitution which forbids the establishing of public schools from which any child 
shall be rejected on account of race, color, or previous condition, excites a determined 
opposition on the part of many who would otherwise co-operate in the opening of 
schools and in the raising of funds for their support. 

“ Justice to our division superintendents requires that, in estimating what has been 
done by them, this fact should be borne in mind. 


OFFICIALS DENIED DISCRETIONARY POWER. 


“Neither the division superintendents nor the boards of school directors are allowed, 
under the law, the least discretionary power, and because of tliat constitutional pro- 
vision, to which reference has been made, the sympathies of thousands are alienated 
who might otherwise be expected to co-operate with us, and the weight of their influ- 
ence is often thrown against the establishment of any schools whatever in the districts 
where they reside. 


ANTAGONISM AROUSED—OFFICIALS OSTRACISED. 


“ Even further than this: where persons of character have been willing to accept the 
position of school directors, from a desire to extend the advantages of education, they 
have, in many instances, been deterred from accepting the trust by the apprehension 
of persecution, and even social ostracism, on the part of the opponents of the law. 


FACTS TO BE MET. 


“Tt were irrational to overlook the fact that this active antagonism of so large a por- 
tion of the white population of the State is a formidable hinderance to onr school-work. 
However unreasonable it may be shown to be, and unworthy the intelligence of the 
age, its undeniable existence and influence must be taken into account in any esti- 
mate of past progress or of future prospects. The noblest vessel, however ably man- 
aged, makes but slow progress when forced to contend with both wind and tide. 
Such has been the position of those intrusted with the school-work in this State, and 
such it continues to be, with but little promise of a speedy alteration. What has 
been accomplished has been in the face of difficulties nowhere else experienced, and, 
at many points, in defiance of a sleepless opposition. 


FULLER POWERS NEEDED BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“A corrective for the last-named difficulty would be found in empowering the divis- 
ion superintendent to establish schools where, after a reasonable time for action, a 
parish board fails in performing its duties. The lack of direct power in our higher 
school officers greatly lessens their efficiency, inasmuch as it renders their most vig- 
orous exertions liable to be neutralized by the apathy or timidity of the boards 
through whom alone they can act. With power given the division superintendent to 
act in case of the failure of a parish board in its duty, he may be justly held respon- 
sible for the opening of a school in every ward district of his division. 


DEFECTIVE ENUMERATION. 


‘Some embarrassment, and much injustice, has been occasioned by inaccuracy in enui- 
merating children of educable age by tax collectors and assessors in many of the par- 
ishes. The duty, in some cases, appears to have been entirely neglected, and mere 
guesses, guided by no intelligence, have been substituted for the enumeration required 
by law.” 

AMENDMENTS TO THE LAW RECOMMENDED. 


In view of the many difficulties to the enforcement of the school Jaw, and its lack of 
adaptation in some respects to the circumstances of the people of the State, the super- 
intendent recommends to the legislature that it be amended in some important particu- 
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lars. He remarks: “The system embodied in it for the State at large is, in itself con- 
sidered, an admirable one. It has been adopted in other States with the best of results. 
Its vital germ resides in the ward district plan, by which the control of the educational 
work in each neighborhood is placed in the hands of those who are to be taxed for and 
benefited by it; and the presumption is, that in a country such as ours men will em- 
ploy the power thus conferred both wisely and efficiently. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


a To render this presumption reasonable, however, several things must be previously 
determined. They to whom this power is intrusted must be imbued with a sense of. 
the value of education; they must be capable of administering the system so far as it 
devolves on them, and be willing to devote to the public good the time and labor which 
the administration of the law requires; and, finally, they must be in sympathy with 
the system itself. Should either of these pre-existent conditions be wanting, the ward 
district system contains within itself the elements of failure. A district will not vol- 
untarily tax itself to support a system it dislikes. A community deficient in intelli- 
gence will manifest no zeal for education, and people struggling for the necessaries of 
life will feel livtle disposed to devote themselves to gratuitous labors for the public. 


COLORED CITIZENS WILLING BUT INCAPACITATED. 


“The recently emancipated citizens of Louisiana constitute the portion of our peo- 
ple who sympathize most with our public-school system. Struggling upward to the 
light, after generations of bondage, oppression, and enforced ignorance, the instances 
are rare in which the necessary qualifications for this delicate and important office are 
found to exist amoung them, and as they are generally compelled to employ their entire 
energies in securing the necessaries of life, they have no time to bestow on a work 
which offers no material compensation. 


WHITE CITIZENS OPPOSED TO MIXED SCHOOLS. 


“The older white citizens of the State are, as a body, possessed of ample intelligence 
and leisure to act in the work of popular education, but a majority of them are decidedly 
averse to a system of instruction which makes no distinction on account of race, color, 
or previous condition, and as these two classes constitute the bulk of the people of the 
State, successful results from the ward district system are problematical at the best. 
In those sections of the State where an active, intelligent, and courageous leadership 
could be secured, good results have been obtained; but in other sections, where these 
requisites were unattainable, the system has proved a failure. 


PRESENT SYSTEM UNSUITABLE FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


“Tt may be fairly questioned whether, in a large city such at New Orleans, requir- 
ing a system of graded schools and separated into districts only by arbitrary divi isions, 
the ward district system is practicable, even when conducted under the supervision of 
&@ city board. 

‘““T have never believed it to be desirable, but under the law which establishes that 
system, I have had no alternative except to do my best to enforce the law; but while 
thus acting as a servant of the law, I have hoped that the proper authority might so 
modify the school act in its relation to this city as to remove the embarrassments which 
must continually arise under its present requirements. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


“JT would, therefore, respectfully propose the following amendment to the act of 
1870: 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


“That the control and regulation of the public schools of the city of New Orleans be 
vested in a board of fourteen school directors, one from each ward of the city, to be ap- 
pointed by the State board of education, and one additional member, who shall be the 
treasurer of the board, to be wuppointed by the city conncil, and who shall give bond 
in such amount and terms as the city council may require. 


BOARD TO ELECT CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
“That this city beard shall elect the superintendent of public schools for the division 


of New Orleans, who shall be ex officic president of the board and its executive officer, 
and shall form one of the State board of education. 
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BOARD TO DETERMINE EXPENSES. 


“The citv board to determine annually the sum needed to carry on the schools of 
the city, and to report the same to the board of administrators, who shall place the 
amount on their annual budget and levy the same on taxable property of the city, to 
be collected at the time and in the manner of other taxes. 


TREASURER OF BOARD TO HAVE CUSTODY OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 


“The same, when collected, to be paid to the treasurer of the city board of school 
directors for distribution in the manner and for the purposes provided for by law. 


CITY BOARD TO GOVERN SCHOOLS. 


“The said board to possess all the powers and privileges of a corporate body, and to 
be vested with the power to make all needful rules and regulations for the government 
of the schools; provided, that no rule shall be made which shall conflict with those 
adopted by the State board of education. 

“The foregoing recommendations, if adopted by your honorable body, would, I am 
convinced, meet every necessity of the case, and give to the State a school system 
both judicious and effective. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


“JT would invite attention to the desirableness of establishing, at on early date, 
schools of the above-named class, in which, in connection with the ordinary branches 
of an English education, pupils might be instructed in some of the useful avocations 
of life. It is a subject which has been pressed on my attention by the peculiar circum- 
stances in which large numbers of our recently enfranchised citizens are placed. By the 
disadvantages of their previous condition, the great mass of them, both male and female, 
were prevented from acquiring the knowledge which gives to skilled labor its high 
value. Among the males comparatively few are possessed of trades, while many 
branches of indoor industry have scarcely a representative among that portion of our 
people. The females are almost equally deficient in the higher departments of needle- 
work, the products of which are always in deinand in a highly civilized community.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


He also remarks upon the need for evening schools in our large towns and cities for 
the benetit of persons whose necessary occupations prevent them from enjoying the 
advantages of the ordinary public schools. He also repeats his foriuer remarks respect- 
ing the importance of providing a State normal school for the special training of 
teachers to be employed in the public schools of this State. 


MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL LANDS. 


In reference to the management of the school lands of the State, the superintendent 
remarks: ‘There is either a culpable indifference existing on the part of the officers 
to whom the duty of guarding the interests of the people in the school lands is intrusted, 
or the matter requires an amount of time and labor in making the necessary inves- 
tigations greater than those officers are able to bestow. In either case, the necessity 
for appointing some person, legally authorized to attend to this important matter, 
becomes apparent, if these resources are to be preserved to the object for which they 
were donated by the General Government. 


TIMBER STOLEN FROM SCHOOL LANDS. 


“Even during the last year it has come to my knowledge that school Jands have 
been stripped of the timber which constituted their chief value, and, when thus 
denuded, have been thrown into the market and sold at public sale for a fraction of 
their former value, the person who had previously stripped the lands of their timber 
becoming, in one instance, the purchaser. 


PEABODY FUND—RESOLUTIONS OF STATE BOARD. 


“By direction of the State board of education, I transmitted to Rev. Barnes Sears, 
D. D., the general agent of the Peabody fund, an attested copy of the following pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by the board: 

“Whereas a portion of the munificent endowment of Mr. George Peabody, for the 
promotion of public education in the South, has been assigned and set apart for this 
State; and whereas this board, created by law and now organized and engaged in the 
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control and management of the public schools of the State, would seem to be the proper 
medium for the care and disbursement of the portion of said endowment to which the 
State is entitled: Therefore, 

““* Be it resolved, That the president of the board be, and is hereby, instructed to open 
a correspondence with the Rev. Barnes Sears, general agent of said endowment, with 
the view of securing the transfer of such portion of the same as may at any time be set 
apart for the good of this State to this board, and that he may convey an authentic 
copy of this resolution to the said general agent.’ 

‘““No reply having been received, I forwarded to Dr, Sears a second copy of the above 
resolution, attended by the following communication : 


LETTER TO DR. SEATS, 


“STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
“OFFICE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
New Orleans, October 28, 1870. 


Sir: The State board of education for this State, at its first meeting, adopted the 
following preamble and resolution. A copy of the same was forwarded to you, but, as 
we have not heard from you, we presume you did not receive it. 

“ The object in view is to call your attention to the question of the use made of the 
Peabody Fund in Louisiana, and to suggest that it might add greatly to its success if 
you were to change the local agency here, and for the following reasons : 

“First. Mr. Lusher, your present agent, does not co-operate in any way with the 
State authorities in the promotion of the work of popular education. 

““ Second. There is good reason to believe that heis greatly opposed to the State 
authorities, and that he aims to build up a system antagonistic to that of the State. 

“Third. Some of the teachers, aided by him, are doing all in their power to break up 
our public schools, and in some cases circulars have issued from them urging the citi- 
zens to oppose the establishment of public schools. 

“Fourth. Mr. Lusher announces that the schools aided by him are for white children, 
thereby involving the trustees of the Peabody Fund in the false position of establish- 
ing a caste system of education, which is, as I believe, at variance with the declarations 
put forth by them. 

“Vifth. Mr. Lusher must necessarily excite widespread opposition because of his 
prejudiced feelings, his inharmonious conduct toward the public-school officers, and bis 
neglect of the educational interests of the colored population of our State. We think 
the fund for this State can be used by the State board of education to far better advan- 
tage than if it remain in the hands of Mr. Lusher. Not only would we assist schools 
attended exclusively or partially by white pupils, without exciting the jealousy of the 
colored population, but we could render all proper assistance to the latter class without 
exciting the opposition of any of the white citizens of the State. 

“ You will gain great advantage by having the fund used in perfect harmony with 
our public-school system; it would be far more economical, since our school officers 
would charge nothing for any service you would require, and it would secure you 
double the results which you can possibly accomplish under the present auspices. 

“ Very respectfully, : 
“THOMAS W. CONWAY, 
“ State Superintendent of Public Education. 


“ Rev. BARNES SEARS, D. D., General Agent, §c.” 
REPLY BY DR. SEARS. 


‘““STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, November 8, 1870. 


“DxEAR Sir: In reply to your communication of October 28, I beg leave to say that, 
in the distribution of our fund, I should be most happy to co-operate with the State 
authorities. But I understand that the State public schools are so organized that the 
greater part of the white population are anwilling to send their children to them, and 
that, consequently, the benefit of the public money goes, in fact, chiefly to the colored 
children. If there is any feasible way of removing this inequality, bringing the white 
people generally into co-operation with you, the necessity for a local agency would 
cease, and we could act in concert with you. 

‘“‘ We, ourselves, raise no questions about mixed schools. We siinply take the fact 
that the white children do not generally attend them, without passing any judgment 
on the propriety or impropriety of their course. We wish to promote universal educa- 
tion ; to aid whole communities, if possible. If that cannot be, on account of peculiar 
circumstances, we must give the preference to those whose education is neglected. It 
is well known that we are helping the white children in Louisiana, as being the more 
destitute, from the fact of their unwillingness to attend mixed schools. We should give 
the preference to colored children, were they in like circumstances. 
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“Mr. Lusher has been requested to avoid controversy aud antagonism with the State 
authorities; and he has assured me that this is in accordance with his own views and 
wishes. 

“Yours, truly, 
“R SEATS, 
“General Agent of Peabody Fund. 
“Hon. Tuomas W. Conway.” 


GOOD WORK OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


In respect to the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, the superintendent remarks: 

‘The closing up of the educational work of the Freedmen’s Burean affords a proper 
occasion for expressing my sense of the value of the aid afforded by it to the class of 
citizens for whose benefit it was especially designed. 

“ Coming to the aid of the frecedinen almost at the moment of their emancipation, the 
Bureau was far in advance of allother organizations in making provision for their edu- 
cation. Ata time when the State was powerless to provide them with the, advantages 
of mental culture, the strong arm of the Bureau, clothed with the power and authority 
of the nation, was extended in their behalf. My intimate association with that work, as 
assistant commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for this department, during the first 
year of its existence and operations, enables me to speak intelligently of the value and 
amount of the work which was performed. It seemed to be one of those providential 
instrumentalities which an overruling power brings into operation at the coming of 
great emergencies, and the results of its official work amply vindicate the wisdom of 
the mind by which it was originated.” 


PEABODY FUND. 


The report of the general agent of the disbursements of this fund in Louisiana for 
1870, is as follows: 

“Tt has not been practicable to make any equitable arrangement to co-operate with 
the school authorities of the State. We have, consequently, continued to act upon the 
plan pursued in former years, availing ourselves of the voluntary services of Hon. R. 
M. Lusher, as local agent. The mode of distribution adopted for the present school 
year is to give the customary aid to twenty-eight localities which have been seleeted 
according to their importance and influence, and which will contribute their share of 
the expense. 

“The Peabody Normal Seminary for the State at large, at New Orleans, with six model 
schools attached, and five auxiliary normal departments at institutions in the rural 
districts, for the benefit of pupils who cannot attend the former, receive our patronage. 

“The local agent has authority to alter the proportions of the donations specified in 
the list given below, if he see cause; and also to substitute other towns, if any of these 
shall fail to fulfil their engagements.” 


Schools receiving donations from the fund. 
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To this sum of $13,800 is to be added $2,100, appropriated to normal schools. A large 
part of these expenditures is covered by the appropriation of last year. 
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LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 


This institntion is located at Baton Rouge, and was organized in 1860. The course 
of stndy embraces a preparatory and academic department, including a literary, scien- 
tific, and optional course, a special school of civil engineering, and a commercial school. 
The discipline is military, with daily drill. Expenses of board and tuition, $400. 
Number of cadets last session, 185. The geological, mineralogical, botanical, and 
conchological cabinets are said to be among the largest and most complete in the 
Sonth. The commencement exercises of this institution at the close of the last session 
were exceedingly interesting. The introductory exercises, consisting of a contest for 
the oratory and declamation medals, took place on June 27. The annnal address to 
the society of alumni was delivered by Mr. Samuel H. Lewis, of Baton Rouge, a graduate 
of the university, and now one of the joint principals of the Orleans Military High 
School. Eighty cadets received certificates of distinction. Degrees conferred were : 
Master of arts, 1; bachelor of arts, 4; bachelor of science, 12; bachelor of philosophy, 
2; civil engineer, 1. Hon. William M. Burrill, of New Orleans, delivered the annual 
address. He spoke of the exercises of the occasion as representing a new departure in 
the educational system of the South. The graduating class were eminently fitted for 
the important duties they were to assume, having no antecedent opinions to obstruct 
their onward progress, and nothing to forget or recant. They could so shape their 
action as to adopt a policy adequate to the change in the social and industrial condi- 
tion of the South. He was in favor of adding a scientific department to the course of 
Southern education. He was there to show that while the abstract principles of 
southeru statesmen had been correct, there had been always wanting that education 
which qualifies every member of the State for the service of the State in some moral, 
political, or industrial capacity. He appealed to the graduates to accept and improve 
the situation ; to maintain the Union—it was useful; it was indispensable to the resto- 
ration of the South. He recommended to them the dnty of reconciling “ capital with 
labor,” reminded them that the colored population produced by its labor an annual 
value of probably $200,000,000. The mental and moral education of this class of our 
people belonged to them as a part of their duty to sustain and advocate. The speaker 
congratulated the institution upon the position it had assumed, and assured both pro- 
fessors and graduates that they would be honored and trusted by the good and wise 
throughout the entire South. 

Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties under which the institution has been 
laboring, the library has been increased by several thousand volumes, among them 
some valnable and important works on civil engineering and the apphed sciences. 
Ihe chemical and philosophical departments have also been greatly improved, and 
extensive additions have been made to the mineralogical and botanical collections. 
During the past year the university has lost many cadets from want of room. The 
recent law of the legislatnre transferring the entire building for the use of the univer- 
sity will remove this trouble. 

BLIND ASYLUM. 


Since last session the blind pupils have been removed to the Orphans’ Asylum at 
Baton Rouge. They nnmber at present 25, and are under the joint care of Professor 
S. Wrotnoski and Rev. P. Lane. 


DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


The Deaf and Dumb Asylnm occupies a portion of the university building at Baton 
Rouge. There are at present about 40 inmates, under the charge of Professor J. 
McWhorter. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


UNION NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This institution is sustained by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Government funds 
purchased the premises and building, and a Methodist benevolent society pays the 
teachers. One hundred students attended this school during the past year. 


LELAND ACADEMY. 


This institution is under the special patronage of the Baptist denomination, though 
open, free of charge, to all pupils of proper qualifications. At the time of closing 
in July it had been but five months in operation, and numbered 170 students. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 


The Straight University, through many difliculties and under many discouragements, 
has made steady progress, and gives promise of extended usefulness in the future. A 
normal department, organized in 1369, is connected with the university. 
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BOYS’ HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


An exhibition at this institution on the Fourth of July showed that the large num- 
ber of boys confined there were improving both mentally and morally, and many of 
them aequitted themselves with great eredit. It has been proposed to inake in this 
institution the experiment of an “artisan school,” whieh, if suecessful, might lead the 
way to the establishment of similar sehools in connection with the publie schools, 
where, in addition to the ordinary studies, pupils should be tanght sneh industries and 
trades as are called for in the strnggle of men and women for their daily bread. This 
work, being paid for, would enable the pupil to continue in school until thoroughly 
skilled in a trade, and also enable the city, in time, to require the attendance of all 
children at school. 

‘ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The public schools of New Orleans have been conducted during the past year under 
very great disadvatitages. The great difficulty has beon want of money. The teachers 
have been seantily and tardily paid, and many of the sehool-houses have, from want 
of funds to make necessary repairs, fallen into a state of absolute dilapidation. Mueh 
of the sehool furniture is old and ineonvenient, and the suppiy of apparatus extremely 
limited. The report of the committee on school-houses, made in July, showed that many 
of the sehool-houses were mere sheds, not only entirely unfitted for the purpose, but 
so out of repair as to be absolutely unsafe. In some places fifty ehildren are erowded 
into a room 12 by 13 feet. The only remedy for this is the abolishinent of tho existing 
system of rentals, and the erection, as fast as means will permit, of suitable school 
buildings to be owned by the public. Many of the buildings in use a present are 
rented for sums entirely out of proportion to their value. The great laek of sympathy 
with the cause of education, and the almost total want of interest in the sehools on the 
part of a large proportion of the population, eould not but have a depressing effect 
upon these institutions and form a real obstacle in the way of their progress. It was 
all-important that an interest should be awakened and the parents and teaehers brought 
together. As a means to this end the examinations were elosed with a series of exhi- 
bitions in the different schools, so eonducted as to form a lively and attraetive enter- 
tainment. The overflow of the river interfered with some of these exhibitions, but in 
most cases the programme was fully carried ont with enthusiasm by the pupils, and to 
the great gratification of the parents, who attended in large numbers. 


TEACHERS, 


The present board of directors have determined to make competency, in the most 
extended sense of the word, the sole guide in the seleetion of teaehers. They intend, 
also, to institute the principle of permaneney of position, deeiding very properly that 
institutions for the instruction of the young are no subjects for party politics. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


An important auxiliary to edueational progress, recently organized, is the teachers’ 
institute. In aeeordance with the requirements of the law, a series of these institutes 
has been held in different plaees, with a good attendanee, and a manifestation of great 
interest. The State superintendent had invited Miss H.N. Morris, a lady who had 
been throngh the best training schools in the North, to assist at these instititutes. 
Her lessons and illustrations of improved methods of teaching were a prominent and 
most interesting feature of the exercises. Previous to the adjournment of the Carroll- 
ton institute a vote of thanks was tendered by the teachers present to Miss Morris, 
and an aeknowledgment made of the benefit derived from her suggestions. At one of 
the institutes a division superintendent stated that last year he eonld report but 71 
schools, 79 teaehers, and 3,600 pupils in fourteen parishes; now he reports 133 schools, 
150 teachers, and 7,500 pupils, and the number constantly increasing. 


LIST OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hon. T. W. Conway, State Superintendent, New Orleans. 


Division superintendents. 


Name. : Division. Address. 
aC, Riehards@nae-..'.<seeecr ae. MMM —— ss Amite City. 
ESactoddard:. 95... % . 2, eee. Second division......-------- Carrollton. 
ee em eS a ee. ee IMMUN IRION..<<s-< <-+-0< =< Baldwin. 
James McCleery.... qiey six. ayo. HOMmreGnVigiON ... ++. s.-s56 << Shreveport. 
FaeC. Weyly..- See. . 8.22 eee Puicmimd@liwasiOl...... ..cce0--e Lake Provid’ce. 


ewis. Carter...o¢-.- cece .. oe ee MISCINGISISION ...--+-.--056 <6 New Orleans. 
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MAINE. 


[From the seventeenth annual report of the State superintendent of common schools for the year 
1870—Hon. Warren Johnson, superintendent. | 


Whoele.sumber of towns in the State... 2.0.0. .0.00 ccc cn cceenes vce ssecce 409 
Wihelesnninberof, plamtiuLlon 8 ppg. s So ean « we = oc «== ese eee « oe See ie 
Number of towns making returns ...... OEE PE RISE EE oon 8 399 
Number of plantations making returns .........-.- Mecees see coe oes eee 60 
Whole number of scholars between four and twenty-one ........-...----- 228, 167 
Wumber registered in summer scliools ...... 1. 2 - wn eens ocne re cene es anes 121, 125 
Agenage adtendanee ..- -.. ..cie- ~~ 2.2 oe eens we een wane en eee sswnesccacene 94, 429 
Ngamaber recigtered. in winter schools... 4. -.-- ..-.s- 2+. <se.e+-scrceeee= oes me 132, 867 
BP) BO BNC CORRS - 5 SBS 85 6 (eee. CSE ooo SABE 55 - Cae 106, 602 
Percentage of average attendance to whole number..............-...--0 50 
Number in winter schools not attending the summer schools.-............- 20, 086 
Averageslengthvof School. years in WCekSs . «icin. .--oo0 ccc seca ceccescsess 20 
Tia EMAC Tae HOO| MOUSER oo. oon awe nce oo owe mane einen ee * anne soos scan 4, 004 
Number of school-houses in good condition ...-.. ..--.. 22-2. eee. eens eee 2, 232 
Number of school-houses built last year ...... aa Aer AER a soos 158 
LCST Pre PALA TSS en Ns SINS er Ee re hoe Ge $210, 520 
Eatiinatedeyalue of all school property, .-.....- +..2-.-5--+6s.s2<-ce-- S222 $2, 443, 426 
Number of male teachers employed in summer........... .---------e----- 107 
Number of male teachers employed in winter ..............00 ce ocee cone e 1, 987 
Number of female teachers employed in summer .......--. 2-5. 05 see eee 4, 020 
Number of female teachers employed in winter .........---.--.----00---- 2, 205 
Number of teachers graduates of normal schools ............- 2-2-6. eee c ee 193 
Average wages of male teachers per month, excluding board ............. $32 26 
Average wages of female teachers per week, excluding board ........--.-- 53 Bal 
Average cost of teachers’ board per week...... 2.4 ..-- ce -ce ee eo ee ceeees 2 31 
PSR TR TOT TO PT SS 740, 321 00 
Ioxcessbeve aMmound required Dy Wi ....-.> ....- +... secemaem eine = eres 136, 804 00 
PAMMOUMMU MISC! PEL SCHOLL oe acc = eno ee ee oe ee ee 3 07 
Amount drawn from State fund in 1869............ Dh ces sec ee eee => eee 12, 409 00 
Amount derived trom local fands...2-22..-2. -.---< -ae5-0 cueee Geen cans ee 27,809 00 
Amount paid for tuition in private schools, &c., in the State.............. 58, 601 00 
Amount paid for same ont of the State .... ...... 2... -- pe wse ete 2-505 9,451 00 
Amount expended for repairs, fuel, insurance, &C.......-...-.----------- 102,615 00 
Amount expended to prolong schools .......... 2.0 seee cece cecccecese-ee2 18,816 00 
Amount paid to superintending school committees... .....-........----- 22,593 00 


Agegrecate amiount expended for schools ...-.. ....2..----. 2 s2-- «25225 -- de aoee 00 
Amount of school fund ........202+ sce ee as wc cele: oo te ca coeiae oie o eee 2 tee oon) 


THE CHILDREN. 


During the last ten years there has been a decrease in the number of persons of 
school age in the State of 15,753, while for the corresponding time there has been an 
inerease of 440 in the total population. Four reasons are given in explanation of this 
fact: First. Emigration of young men and women without a corresponding immigra- 
tion. Second. The temporary removal during the war of almost half the male popula- 
tion between twenty and forty years of age. The third cause is a determination on the 
part of the parents not to raise large families—for various reasons, the principal of 
which is the increased expense of living demanded by the despotic will of custom and 
fashion, and their own slavish obedience to it. The fourth cause of this diminution in 
number of school children is the insidious, demoralizing practice of abortions. Quietly 
flitting through the community, like the noiseless vampire on the thickening shades of 
evening, this weird embodiment of sin and death sucks away at the very life-blood of 
the State, and threatens to impair, if not to destroy, that finer appreciation of spiritual 
existence and that exalted sense of parental relations underlying the whole struc- 
ture of human society. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The whole number of children enrolled in the summer schools is a little larger than 
last year; in the winter schools the numbcr is less. ,.The average attendance for 
either season bears the same order. The average attendance for the year is really a 
decimal less than last, but not sufficient to make a difference in the record. The stub- 
born, startling fact still stands before us, that only 50 per cent., of one-half of the 
youth for whom the State provides education, are found in our public schools. The 
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State furnishes means at the rate of $4 78 for each child between the ages of four and 
twenty-one years, but the expense for those actually educated is twice this amount, or 
$9 56. The largest enrollment, that of winter schools, 132,867, is but 58 per cent. of 
the total census number, while 20 per cent. of this is lost by truancy and occasional 
absenteeism. 

THE SCHOOLS. 


The permanent school-fund continues to increase by small items, the gain the past 
year being $15,400; total fund, $293,576. Six per cent. of this sum is divided annually 
among the several towns and plantations according to the number of school chil- 
dren enumerated and returned to the superintendent’s office and reported to the State 
’ treasurer. It is remarked that the amount voluntarily imposed and paid by a com- 
munity is a far surer index of popular sentiment and popular favor or disfavor toward 
any school system than the size of the school-fund, and it is stated that larger sums 
have been contributed by the people, better school-houses have been built, the old 
houses are being repaired, teachers and committees are receiving a little better com- 
pensation than in the past, while the number of children is increasing and the per- 
centage of average attendance remains about the same. j 

The State establishes a schocl-tax of $1 for each inhabitant. This is levied by the 
towns on the property or wealth of the town. This is right as based on the principle - 
that property shall pay for education, but unjust as between the several towns com- 

osing the State. The city of Aneusta can easily raise its requirement of $8,000, while 
it may be comparatively a hardship for a small town with twelve hundred inhabitants 
to raise $1,200. The amount thus raised in the State by direct taxation exceeds 
$600,000. The school-tax-is generally paid cheerfully. The people of Maine are 
settled in the conviction that their children must be educated and the expense of this 
education must be paid. A small revenue is received in aid of schools in some of the 
towns—about one-third of the whole number—from local funds, the proceeds of sales of 
land, or from bequests. The amount is small, compared with the total expenditure for 
schools. 

The voluntary contributions by towns, in addition to the regular tax, exceed those of 
any previous year, amounting to more than $100,000, while the citizens have taxed 
themselves for building new school-lhouses more than $200,000 additional. The amount 
drawn from the State fund ten years ago was nearly $80,000; this year it was but 
$12,409. The amount contributed to prolong schools shows a slight gain on the past 
year. The amount expended for repairs and for tuition in academies and colleges in 
the State exceeds the amount returned in 1869, while the amount paid for tuition out 
of the State is less. The amount paid to committees shows a commendable increase. 

The number of towns and plantations which have failed to seud in school returns 
has decreased slightly during the year. There were 60 delinquent plantations in 1869, 
and only 12 in 1870. In the number of delinquent towns there is a decrease of one. 
The only penalty attached to a failure in making the required return is inability to 
draw from the State treasury the proportion of the annual interest on the permanent 
school-fund belonging to such delinquent town, to be paid, however, when said town 
does make the proper return. 

The average length of the school year is now twenty weeks. This time, however, is 
very unequally divided—in a few towns the school-year being thirty-five and forty 
weeks, in a majority of the towns less than twenty. The division in the same towns 
is also unequal—in some districts running as high as thirty-eight weeks; in others, in 
the same towns, only a summer school of ten weeks. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The number of districts and parts of districts remains nearly the same. There isa 
greatreluctance on the part of committees to “‘ consolidate” or unite so as to afford longer 
and better schools. Anexamination of the school registers returned to this office by 
the teachers reveals the fact that there are many summer schools with only five, eight, 
twelve, or fifteen scholars in attendance, the whole number of scholars in the district 
being correspondingly small. : 

TEACHERS. 


There are about 6,000 teachers in the State actively engaged—4,000 females, 2,000 
males. Not quite a hundred males are employed in the summer, and these are mostly 
principals of high and grammar schools in the cities and larger towns. In the winter 
the two forces, male and female, are about equally divided. Nearly three-quarters of 
the school instruction is given by females. Some of these teachers are fine scholars in 
every branch required in the school-course, but with no range of information beyond— 
they are cisterns soon exhausted. Others are well grounded in every study, but have 
no executive ability. These failin practical school-work. They can “ask printed ques- 
tions;” can answer the queries of the inquisitive scholars, if any happen to be 
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inquisitive; but have no sort of conception how to wake up mind, to stimulate 
pupils to be inquisitive, to searches after truth, and are totally ignorant of 
methods of instruction. Others are naturally good executive workers, but are with- 
out sufficient acquisitions; they teach better than they know. Others have neither 
attainments nor executive abilities. Of course, schools with such heads are failures ; 
time and money are wasted. There are a few who are as goud teachers as can be found 
in any State. 

The average teacher in Maine, itis thought, will compare favorably with the average 
teacher of any other State, and that the natural brain quality is certainly superior, 
but enough is not paid to retain first-class teachers, or to encourage good teaching 
ability to cnter into the business. Other States pay more, or other callings are more 
lucrative. The highest salaries paid to teachers in the United States, it is stated, are 
those paid to Maine boys and girls, now occupying high positions in the schools of 
other States; and as soon as Maine teachers have arrived at a certain elevation in 
their profession, they have gravitated elsewhere by the attraction of better compen- 
sation. 

TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


Maine still stands the lowest on the list of States in wages paid teachers. Consider 
the amount carned in the school year by a female teacher in Maine. Length of school, five 
months; wages per month, $14. Total annual salary, $70. This small sum must sup- 
port her for the entire year. She must engage in other occupations between school 
terms, or more likely she seeks continuous employment in the shop or mill where the 
annual compensation is much larger. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The following is the only portion of the State law which looks toward compulsory 
attendance at school of scholars between certain ages: 

“Sec. 13. Towns may make such by-laws, not repugnant to the laws of the State, 
concerning habitual truants, and children between six and seventeen years of age not 
attending school, without any regular and lawful occupation, and growing up in ignor- 
ance, as are most conducive to their welfare and the good order of society; and may 
annex a suitable penalty, not exceeding twenty dollars, for any breach thereof; but 
said by-laws must be first approved by a judge of the supreme judicial conrt.” 

This law has amounted to little or nothing. It is not the positive mandate of the 
people that the ignorant and vicious shall be instructed and subjected to discipline. 
Where parents are dependent npon the labors of children, society should carcfally bal- 
ance the necessities of each, administer to the wants of the parent, and send the chil- 
dren to school. Very few towns have availed themselves of the license of the law, and 
yet from every quarter the complaints of small school attendance comes up, and the 
accompanying requests for a compulsory law. The future welfare of the child, the 
obligations of the State to the tax-payer, the harmony and security of society, the 
prosperity and perpetuity of the State, demand, it is believed, some positive statutory 
expression, under whose force the hundreds of youth now growing up in ignorance 
shall be gathered into the public or private school. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The establishment of free high schools in the larger towns and cities, amply sup- 
ported at public expense, and attracting the best teaching talent, has withdrawn 
largely both the students and the superior administrative ability from the academies. 
The fact, also, that high schools afford generally a larger and sure salary, has compelled 
the academies to increase their revenues by imposing still higher rates of tuition, to 
seek further endowments by gifts from individuals or from the State. Seeking the latter 
aid by frequent requests to the State legislature, the academy system has compelled 
educators to an examination of its merits compared with the high-school system. The 
result is that aid is now almost invariably refused to academies on the part of the 
State. Mcdiuin and smaller towns, perceiving this determination on the part of legis- 
lators, and anxious to secure instruction for youth superior to that afforded by the 
coranion school, but still too poor to furnish such superior instruction, are beginning to 
ask the State to aid them individually in the establishment of free town high schools. 
This entreaty for aid is most commendable, and deserves to be met with hearty encour- 
agement by the State. It is the beginning of a new system of superior instruction, free 
to the youth of every class, and should be based on certain principles of sound educa- 
tional policy, ample, just, complete. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Maine has established two normal schools: one at Farmington, opened in 1864; the 
other at Castine, opened in 1866. Neither school is endowed; they depend on the 
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annual bountics of the State legislature for their support. This is well, although it 
renders their continuance somewhat precarious. The permanent investment at Far- 
mington in buildings, &c., by the State, amounts in all to about $14,900; at Castine, 
to $75 for a bell. The State owns nothing else at the latter place. The town of Cas- 
tine agreed to furnish a suitable building for the period of five years, provided the 
State would establish the normal school there. The current expeuses of the two 
schools are $10,000 annually; this is defrayed by legislative appropriations. The State 
also appropriated originally four half-townships of public lands to aid in sustaining 
the schools. The amount realized from sales of these lands was about $12,500, consti- 
tuting a normal school fund, under the trust and management of the governor and 
council. 

At these two schools there has been an annual attendance of 300, and total attend- 
ance for five years of quite 1,000 students, employed more or less in teaching, and more 
than 200 graduates, of which number 193 are reported as at work in our common 
schools—a leaven of immeasurable influence on the whole mass of school instruction 
and agencies. 

In addition to this influence a few academies have been the nurseries of teachers. 
Occasionally teachers’ classes are formed in the spring and fall terms, and special in- 
struction given in this direction. Much good is accomplished by this arrangement; but, 
as a system of norinal or training instruction, experience declares it insufficient ; at least, 
inadequate to the full demands of a complete school-system. Neither the number of 
academies in active operation nor the number of students thereof employed as teachers 
in the common schools is known; they must constitute a large proportion. 


FARMINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The total attendance for 1869-70 was 315—ladies, 210; gentlemen, 105, The last 
graduating class numbered 14. The total number of graduates since the organization 
of the school, 1864, is 105; of these, 90 are known to have taughtin Maine. Not one 
in six of those entering the school complete the course of study; they are not required 
to pledge themselves to do so. Many are compelled by necessity to shorten their course 
of study, and many teach a portion of every year of their connection with the school— 
a plan not entirely without advantage, since it affords opportunity for experience 
and the normal school is brought into closer connection with the common schools of the 
State. The principal, Mr. C.C. Rounds, remarks that, “Although the normal school in 
theory is a place for professional training—Jor teaching teachers how to teach—the facts do 
not fully sustain the theory. We spend half of our time, or more, in teaching what should 
be known as a condition of entering. By one year devoted to training in methods of 
instruction ; to meutal science in its applications to teaching ; to the study of modes of 
school organization, and educational history ; to practice i model-schools, &c., with 
classes fitly prepared for such work; we could accomplish more of real normal work 
than can now be accomplished in onr whole course. We ought not to be forced to 
spend our time, as is often the case now, in teaching the rudiments of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and grammar. This necessity is evidence of the unsystematic, unsatisfactory 
work of the schools from which our pupils come, and there can be no change i our 
conditions for admission, except as the result of improvement in our public school 
system. Making the conditions for admission to the normal school the passing of such 
an examination as would entitle the applicant to ateacher’s certificate of a certain 
grade, would give the advantage of a definite standard understood throughout the State. 
Those not up to the standard could be admitted, if thought advisable, to preparatory 
classes in a nodel school. Those fully qualified to enter upon the nornial course could, 
upon completing a professional course of one year, and, perhaps, in case of superior 
ability and wide experience, of one session, receive the normal diploma. There are 
many experienced teachersin the State who desire to share the advantages of the 
normal school, but who cannot devote so long a time as our course now requires. Sev- 
eral, actively engaged in teaching, have this term been with us, observing the working 
of the school, prolonging their stay as long as their engagements would allow. One of 
our pupils, after years of successful experience in teaching, left a good situation in 
order to spend the present term in the normal school. 

“Very extensive improvements were made in the school-house during the summer 
vacation, and steam-heating apparatus was put in. A room has been finished in the 
basemeut as a chemical laboratory for instruction in practical chemistry. A supply of 
apparatus for this room is needed, that the next class in chemistry may learn the 
science as they ought, with the tools in hand.” 

The numbers in attendance upon the school are increasing from term to term, and the 
demands for teachers are increasing still faster. 


EASTERN NORMAL SCILOOLS. 


During the fall term 87 students were in attendance, the entering class numbering 
40. The average age and qualifications were greater than during the previous year. 
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The rigid class examinations taken each week, and the general examination at the 
close of the term, showed that valuable knowledge and mental discipline had been 
obtained. The entering class of the winter term numbered 20. As many of the young 
men, and some of the young women, who attended the fall term, taught during the 
winter, the total attendance was reduced to 72. During the first two weeks of the 
spring term, 121 students were enrolled, the entering class numbering 47. All but 12 
of the 85 ladies who attended this term taught during the summer vacation. At the 
close of the term, a class composed of 16 ladies and 10 gentlemen received diplomas 
from Governor Chamberlain. All but three of the ladies ot this class taught during the 
summer, and eleven ladies and four gentlemen have fallschools. As the call for female 
graduates to teach winter schools is now greater than the supply, probably nearly 
every graduate will teach this winter. Eight were graduated in the first class in the 
spring of 1869. Every member of that class has taught, meeting with marked suc- 
cess. They are employed in common, grammar, high, and normal schools, and from 
supervisors, committees, and the people, come expressions of high commendation. 

At the present time of writing, the first term of the fourth year is in session, the 
entering class numbering 70. Two hundred and eighty-five ditferent students have 
thus far been connected with the school; their average age is twenty years; they 
represent seven counties and nearly one hundred towns—an army of nearly 300 soon to 
be in the field. 

From all directions come requests for teachers; better wages than have ever before 
been given are offered, but we cannot supply the demand; more earnest young men 
and women are needed. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Maine State Educational Association is in a vigorous condition, dealing fairly 
with the educational questions of the day, free and outspoken in its expressions. The 
annual session for 1870 was held at Augusta, November 21, 22, and 23. No other New 
England State, it is claimed, has taken up county supervisions, teachers’ institutes, and 
eae schools, three most powerful agencies in educational work, so liberally as has 

ainc. 

Four thousand dollars’ are annually appropriated for teachers’ institutes. This 
money has been expended on two classes of institutes; first, the regular county insti- 
tute of five days’ duration ; second, the town or section institute of one, two, or three 
days. The county institute is a general meeting of teachers and school officers of the 
towns in the county and of the people of the community where the institute is held. 
The section institute reaches teachers who are not able to be present at the county 
session. 

The plan of conducting the county institutes has been as follows: The sixteen in- 
stitutes, one for each county, were held continuously, one week for each institute, 
commencing the lst of August and closing November 20. Teachers were requested to 
assemble punctually at 10 o’clock, Monday morning, and to be present at all the exer- 
cises, day and evening. The management or conductorship of the whole series was 
imposed upon one individual. The responsibility and character of the institute were 
thus fixed. The daily instructions were confined to methods of teaching the common 
branches required by law. Questions were submitted to the class, requiring written 
or oral answers, to clinch the principles enunciated. The evenings were devoted to 
answers to questions from the “ query box,” the discussion of school matters by teach- 
ers and citizens, and to lectures. Friday afternoon was devoted entirely to the regular 
examination of teachers in the common branches. 

At first apprehensions were entertained lest teachers, shrinking from the examina- 
tion, would fail to be present at the institute, or, being present, would shirk the 
examination. Doubtless a few were absent on that account. The average attendance, 
however, exceeded that of last year, while the whole number of certificates granted 
exceeded 1,000. The teachers of Maine responded most cheerfully to this request. 
The certificate presented something tangible, by which the best teacher could vindi- 
cate his worth and standing, and to which the inferior but properly ambitious teacher 
might aspire. The tendency of the examination and certificate plan was to give an 
uplift to the whole body of teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


The Maine Journal of Education has continued its monthly issue the past year under 
the management of Brown Thurston, esq., as publisher; A. P. Stone, principal of 
Portland High School, resident editor; and twelve associate editors, one for each month, 
selected at the annual meeting of the Maine Educational Association. Under the wise 
managenent of the publisher and the resident editor; the Journal has not only paid its 
running expenses for the currrent year, but reduced slightly the indebtedness of the 
previous year. The expenses embrace simply the publishing; nothing has been paid 
for editorial labor. 
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DUTIES AND COMPENSATION OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


In reviewing briefly the duties of the State superintendent, the present incumbent 
remarks that, since his term of office expires the coming spring, he can very properly 
suggest that the salary should be increased; that it should be at least $3,000 to com- 
pare favorably with the labor required, with the salaries paid in high schools and cities, 
and to superintendents in other States. 

The compilation and tabulation of the statistics, the preparation of a complete annual 
report, the direct superintendence of the public and normal schools, the managenient 
of the teachers’ institutes, and in addition the establishment of all those influences 
which quicken the educational pulse, including school visitation, lectures, and cor- 
respondence respecting every possible detail of school matters, would seen to be more 
than sufficient to occupy the entire year; and yet it is stated that fonr months contin- 
uously are spent in the connty institutes, while the 150 town institutes claim a portion 
of his time. A man in the educational work for a life-time, it is remarked, should 
receive not only sufficient to keep him while he works, but to take care of him when 
he shall have become worn out by such arduous duties. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


This agency, it is believed, has added 25 per cent. to the value of the school work. 
The board of supervisors have visited every town and almost every school district and 
school-house in the State; have gathered together the teachers in more than 150 insti- 
tutes through the past year, making their influence felt by teachers, scholars, and cit- 
izens. The office was established in March, 1869, with an appropriation of $16,000— 
$1,000 for each county. Their salary is fixed at $3 per diem for actual services—trav- 
eling expenses besides. The total average amount received by each supervisor for the 
year will be $1,000, from which traveling expenses must be deducted. The wonder is, 
it is remarked, that so good ability has been secured for so small a sum, and the con- 
tinuance of the appropriations for the purpose is recommended. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


Colleges and academies have never yet, in our State, been placed under the notice of 
the State superintendent by law, as in some other States, except once or twice, to con- 
tribute certain stutistics. We have in Maine four colleges, with a total of 281 students. 
Since the donations by the State to colleges and academies have been considerable, it 
is suggested that the State superintendent should be by law empowered to collect such 
statistics as may be of value in an educational estimate. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


This institution, located at Brunswick, Maine, was organized in 1802; president, 
General Joshna L. Chamberlain. There were but sixteen graduates this year—the 
smallest number since 1852. At the next term of Bowdoin College a department of 
engineering will be organized, in which the science will be taught theoretically and 
practically. This department will also include mines and machinery. The sum of 
$1,000 has been donated for the establishment of a scholarship, the object of which is 
to aid students intending to become either Congregational or Presbyterian ministers. 


MADAWASKA SCHOOLS. 


This territory, situated in the extreme northeastern portion of the State, was until 
the past year outside of the ordinary school jurisdiction. The inhabitants, who are 
very poor—their currency being almost entirely buckwheat and shingles—had been 
excused from the ordinary per capita school-tax. An act of the legislature during the 
last winter placed this territory under the supervision of the public-school officers, and 
$1,400 were appropriated in aid of schools therein. The inhabitants, who number 
from eight to nine thousand, are descendants of the French Arcadians, who fled from 
Nova Scotia near a century ago to escape the barbarity of the English. Here, in the 
quiet valley of the St. John’s, almost isolated from the rest of the world, they have 
lived in obscurity and poverty, preserving their former customs, consuming all their 
summer produce in the long winter; for though the soil is fertile the season 1s very 
short, and they can raise only such crops as ripen quickly. ‘These people are too poor 
to maintain schools without aid, and yet nowhere throughout the State are there people 
so eager, so absolutely hnngering for education. The prospect of even a little aid in 
money was gladly received; the people set about organizing schools with alacrity, and 
in the space of three or four months, when the county supervisors went among them to 
divide the first installment of the promised aid, they had forty-three in operation. 
The superintendent believes that for the present, at least, these people should be re- 
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leased from the per capita school-tax, as they are unable to pay it, but that such sums 
as may be decided best should be required from each town and township, and State 
aid appropriated upon condition that such local funds are raised, the aid to be 
distributed to the several districts upon the basis of average attendance of scholars. 


CIRCULAR TO EDUCATORS. 


A circular addressed “ to school committees, supervisors, district agents, and educators 
in Maine” was issued in May last by the State superintendent, the purpose of which 
was “to arouse a greater educational activity, and to suggest certain directions in which 
mutual efforts cau with more likelihood accomplish positive and palpable results.” 

He commences by alluding to present marked educational activity among all the 
enlightened governments of the earth, the admirable system of primary instruction 
adopted by Holland in 1806, which to-day places the little Dutch republic in the fore- 
front of national educators; the complete and thorough system of public education 
in Prnssia, based upon the four underlying, upward-pervading prineiples of authority, 
revenue, instruction, and inspection or supervision. France, in 1830, and Austria, in 1867, 
established systems of publie instrnction ; and England, in consequence of the admoni- 
tion received at the Paris Exposition m 1866, by act of Parliment, in 1870, for the first 
time in her history establishes a system of schools. Our own national legislators are 
now for the first time seriously deliberating as to the desirability and necessity of estab- 
ishing in every State some form of public education at the mandate of the national 
Government. “Are we as educators doing our duty in the common-school interest of 
Maine?” It is remarked that the quality of the teaching force in Maine is very low, 
chiefly caused by the extremely poor compensation afforded by service in the school- 
room. The average female teacher in Maine, engaged in both summer and winter 
aeroe! earns less than $70 per annum—the lowest rate paid in any of the Northern 

tates. 

Teachers without certificates should not to be employed, and their examinations 
should precede selection. Under the present double-headed system of district agents 
and town committees—the former to employ, the latter to examine teachers—this 
order, practically, is reversed; the teacher is first employed and then examined. Itis 
the most systematic way of how not to do a thing properly, ever introduced into any 
department of business. 

The next important action after the examination and selection of teachers is that 
of school inspection. The present lack of proper, thorough school supervision is the 
weak point in our American school-work. 

Eradicate from the course of common-school study much of the present rubbish of 
higher algebra, puzzling arithmetical conundrums, superfluous guessing at words, 
termed parsing, and the futile memorizing of geographical names—much of the time 
of our youth is wasted in these aimless exercises—and introduce the studies of drawing 
and physiology. The latter study is prescribed by the State superintendent by virtue of 
power conferred upon him in the school laws, section 71. The last legislature by act 
allowed towns to appropriate a portion of their school money to instruction in drawing, 
while the senate, by a vote of 25 to 2, placed physiology on the list of common-school 
studies. The measure failed in the house by a small minority. 

Truancy and absenteeism are the two great channels of waste in our present school 
system. Our-people are not quite prepared to issue the mandate of compulsory attend- 
ance, say of all able-bodied youth between seven and fifteen, at some school, either 
public or private, at least three months of every year; but they are fast coming 
to that conclusion. The community that draws from its pockets hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for educational purposes cannot long allow young idlers to take their early 
lesson on the streets and in grog-shops, and contined to hard labor in the shops and in 
the mills. First, a feast of good things should be provided, good school-rooms, good 
teachers ; then urge all the youth to come and partake, and to be punctual in attend- 
ance. A general missionary effort is needed in this direction. Consult with the 
teacher and devise means to attract the children to the school-room. Especially among 
the parents an interest should be awakened, and they should be led to consider and dis- 
cuss the best way to realize the largest returns from money and efforts expended, the 
necessity for good school-houses, the abolition of the district system, bettermethods of 
instruction, teachers’ wages, inspection, text-books, high schools, normal schools, com- 
pulsory attendance, &c. Discuss, agitate; the people must and will know where they 
are going to land before they will step out of former beaten paths. County supervision, 
teachers’ institutes, are among the most important agencies. Never has the State de- 
manded more educators than now. The State superintendent beseechesa continuance 
of their co-operation. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
Hon. WARREN JOHNSON, State Superintendent of Common Sehools, Augusta. 


COUNTY SUPERVISORS. 


Counties. Names. Post-office. 
PMIITOSCO@OIMN a ccae eee = - B.D oversome.-- ....... I) Lewiston, 
AMGOSLOOK . 2. -22.. 5-5-5. Ws TE, lee eae eee Lyndon. 
Cumberland 2o2227.- 222. =. aig LEE Web) oe ee . 
Iepmcliti scuresstee eta eee Ao 13 NOW se nee Farmington. 
(HOMCOGK eaet auc cceus = RVina Pe oevaly.-c.. -~--- Ellsworth. 

BECO TAS NO ere aera ne IDS Jel tiie) elesa) ae oe Waterville. 
GIG ee ee Cals Jehan Rockland. 
Denies (ye rrr ae aes ls SRC bs rit ae aes | New Castle. 
Ostord 2m s.2 ese ee ewe 222s eee | Bethel. 

WU MESCOU coo. sees. saeco. ete lai DON foncwe es +- oe | Hampden. 
PIscauaguis.. .--=- Me. -~ W.S. Kmowlton ....-.---] Monson. 

Bao adewOc ss... sooosone- . 5 iba al cod Oates ees nee _ Bath. 
SOUIeMSeU 2-2 .csc0- =. - ASNGS lel Oe) folly a aercmeee a _ Norridgewock. 
ELC ean ee ae IN PAS BIE MICE Sone sini oer ere es | Freedom. 
NVesniaeton <2... .<-- +---5- W oC ortnell.. 22.2 a8 | Calais. 

SLO. .eyegt es ene nae NT. ary ee ee tene = 2 | North Parsonfield. 


| 
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MARYLAND. 


Date of the report of the board of State school commissioncrs, January 14, 1871. 


Report for the scholastic year ending September 30, 1870. 
CHANGES IN SCHOOL LAW. 


The school law of 1870 made several changes: in that of 1868, of which the most 
important are—Ist, that with reference to the appointment of State and county school 
comuniissioners and local trustees; 2d, the limitation of the connty school tax, which 
the board of school commissioners have a right to charge to a maximum of 10 cents 
ou the hundred dollars, beyond which amount the county commissioners must have 
concurrent action. 

The new school-law has not yet been thoroughly tested, but it has met with little 
opposition, and promises well. The change which occasioned most anxiety was that 
restricting the county tax; yet, in spite of the restriction, the school tax of 1870 
excecds that of 1869 by $60,000, a cheering indication of the people’ S approval. 


GENERAL INTEREST IN THE STATE. 


The year has been marked by earnest and intelligent activity, with reference to 
school interests throughout the State. The importance of selecting men of peculiar 
fitness to the position of school commissioners, and of removing the schools beyond 
the influence of partisan politics, has been fully recognized. Further, the commission- 
ers secm convinced that the power of the school depends upon the qualifications of 
the teachers, and while circumstances compel them to keep teachers’ salarics at a low 
fioure, they ‘adinit that the surest way of elevating the schools as they desire is to 
make the compensation commensurate with the labor and talent demanded. Through- 
out the State parents are becoming more alive to the advantages of the free-school 
system, as is:inanifest from their increased patronage of the schools and their more 
general attendance upon the public exercises. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The State normal school is highly appreciatcd, and a most gratifying testimony to 
its efiiciency is found in the desire of every county to secure teachers from its 
graduates, and the universal admission of their superiority over others. There is 
an earnest desire to increase its facilities, and it is recommended that some plan be 
adopted by which needy students, of peculiar fitness for teachers, may be so aided by 
the board of county school commissioners that they may pursue the normal course. 

The standard for graduation has been raised this year, and while this has diminished 
the nurober of graduates its advantages will be felt in their superiority as teachers. 
Dnring the summer a county normal school was or ganized in Alleghany and placed 
under the char ge of two graduates of the State normal school. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Increased interest has been manifested in the teachers’ institutes during the past year, 
and the attendance has been larger than ever before. At the institute held at Easton 
for the counties of Talbot and Caroline, an attempt was made to interest the teachers 
of Delaware, who were invited to attend. The superintendent in his circular says: 
“ Wherever school officers and teachers have come to understand what an institute is, 
and the manner of conducting them, they have become one of the most useful adjuncts 
of the school system.” <A local paper, reporting the exercises of one of the institutes, 
says: “The old-time prejudices ag ainst school-teachers secm to be giving way toa 
better feeling.” 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Throughont the State there is an earnest desire for the establishment of high schools, 
but it must be remembered that vital work is done in the elementary schools, and that 
high schools will be the natural product of the graded system toward which the State 
is aiming. High schools already exist in a few districts, aud are reported as accom- 
plishing ‘satisfactor y results. 

PRIVATE ACADEMIES. 


Many private academies reccive appropriations from the State. The entire sum 
thus expended for the year was $62,350, of which $26,000 was paid to St. John’s College 
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and the Agrienltural College. The policy of bestowing public money upon private 
academies originated when there was no public-school system either in State or county, 
and may have been wise then ; whether it be equally wise now, deserves serious consid- 
eration. 

SCHOOL-IIOUSES. 


There has been great activity this year in improving old school-houses and building 
new ones. Though the necessities in this direction Were urgent, the wisdom of 
diminishing teachers’ salaries and shortening school-terms to secure money for this 
purpose is doubtful. Forty-three new school-houses have been opened during the 
year, besides which many schools have been supphed with furniture and necessary 
apparatus. 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 


No report has been received from any colored schools outside of Baltimore City. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. 


The progress of the schools has been retarded by a decrease in the amounts received 
from the State school-tax, and by the apportioning of that fund according to the old 
census of 1860. Thus Alleghany County, educating 7,000 different pupils, received but 
$16,825 66, while Anne Arundel, educating about 2,200 pupils, received $15,000. This 
source of embarrassment, it is hoped, will be removed another year, asthe State school- 
tax will be apportioned by the census of 1870. 

In some counties troubles have arisen from a want of co-operation on the part of 
county commissioners where the necessities of the schools demanded a greater tax than 
10 cents on the hundred dollars. Further, individual schools have suffered from great 
irregularity on the part of pupils—an evil demanding immediate remedy—by reduction 
in teachers’ salaries, causing in many instances the resignation of good teachers, and 
by the shortening of the school year to three terms, in place of four as ordered by the 
law. It must not be forgotten that while Maryland has a good school law, the prac- 
tical application of that law in the establishment of schools, in every district, is yet in 
its infancy. 

BALTIMORE CITY. 


Date of superintendent’s report, February 17, 1871. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SYSTEM. 


No important change was made in the system of city schools during the year ending 
September 30,1870. The grade is carefully preserved, and reasonable advancement has 
been made by the schools generally. The report shows that there were, on the Ist of 
January, 1871, 102 day schools for white children, including 1 college, 2 high schools, 
37 grammar schools, 60 primary schools and 2 unclassified schools, with 511 teachers, 
and 21,795 pupils. Besides these were 6 evening schools for white scholars, with 22 
teachers, and 1,135 pupils; and 13 schools, for colored children, with 38 teachers, and 
1,743 pupils; making a total of 121 schools, 571 teachers, and 24,673 scholars, or an in- 
crease over the preceding year of 2 schools and 760 teachers. . 


BALTIMORE CITY COLLEGE. 


This institution is still without suitable accommodations, but it is confidently hoped 
that a building will soon be furnished. The whole number of pupils on the roll 
November 20, 1870, was 313. 


FEMALE HIGH SCILOOLS. 


The Baltimore female high schools maintain their former popularity. In the twenty 
years since they have been established upward of a thousand young ladies have coni- 
pleted the prescrited course of study, and many of these are now successful teachers 
in the primary, grammar, and high schools. The number of pupils on the roll Noveim- 
ber 20, 1870, was, Eastern High School, 349; Western Female High School, 426. 


STANDARD OF ADMISSION. 


It is advisable to maintain the fixed standard of admission, and every effort 1s made 
to withstand the tendency to lower it, caused mainly by the auxicty of pareuts to have 
their children enter these schools at as early a period as possible. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The grammar schools are in good working condition, and notwithstanding the 
additional requirements put upon pupils, the results are very satisfactory. There is a 
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disposition to regard these schools as a mere source of supply for the high schools, and 
the status of grammar-school teachers depends greatly upon the number of candidates 
they furnish to the higher institutions. It should be remembered that many scholars 
step inimediately into the active duties of life from the grammar schools, and they 
should provide such a course of study and such instruction as tends to produce selt- 
reliance and correct habits of thonght. The number of pupils on the roll November 
2U, 1870, was, female granimar school, 4,290; male grammar school, 3,952. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

These schools have made good progress in many respects, and there is reason to 
anticipate wholesome improvement in the methods of teaching. The number of pupils 
November 20, was, male primary, 4,733; female primary, 6,621. 

EVENING SCHOOLS, 
The attendance at evening is not in all respects satisfactory. 
COLORED SCHOOLS. 
In these schools there has been an increase of two schools and 122 scholars over the 


last year. 
LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Hon. M. A. NEWELL, Principal State Normal School, President Siate Board of School Com- 
MiSstONers. 


COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


County. : Examiner. Post-office. 
PEON, eee cee. eee Georve 3G McINay sos eee seers | Cumberland. 
AME eATUNCG] . cate ce onc ate William Hi.gPemreil. .....-.-2. | Annapolis. 
IGPU GUIC 5s an. * DroSamuel Kepler 22.. 2-8 Towsontown. 
(CIE Cle eee eee ae ihichard: Staniorth yes. 2228 | Huntington, 
(CORO e ae neem 5 They, Georce Ha cavelleccsce Hillsborough. 
WO cme eas cee ie cs ENE WSOl eee) eos oe Westminster. 
CeCe sees ee eee eee hey JOU SQUIer se acee c= | Port Deposit. 
Cet ee i Georce M. Lioyd...-.. 2220... | Port Tobacco. 
WOoretecter 2-5... .-2n-5-.4 Dr, James 1. Bryan 22. =e -2 Cambridge. 
VC Ch (ry Jobn WV. Pate . 28s23. 2s ae. Frederick. 
MOU CUME ec 2252s to 5es W feoberi ben ty 2-2 22.5. 02a Abingdon. 

IO ni Sik. Dasniellic lee sececenset 32 St. Paul st., Baltimore. 
LN SCUD SS OS a Howard. Meeks ..2.2-2-.--225 | Edesville. 
INUOMVCOIMELY (2 ccc0s525ceF Jaiies Anderson = sees ee Rockville. 
emmce George's. 222.252. Dr M..) SSLONe oes see eee! Aquasco. 
OMeeneANNe §o.c2se5 22228 James W. Thompson.-.-. ...4 Centreville. 

Pe iClsCUe ss... .ss5265 as. W. dear. Joes 22ess- 3. Princess Anne. 
Si, JET ne Dr. Jaines BouLIn@ 3.2 5-... ee Chaptico. 
PENOGU! 62 22s. --2e.s Alexander Claplail 2s. 5.- 228 _ Easton. 
“Sa 056 P. Aw Watnien.. 2522) oe Hagerstown. 
Sh OD ar John We Dommlicnby 2222. 2eF Salisbury. 

) CIROESIGI = Saree Irv ie SPenee aes ae Snow Hill. 


pvemmore City..s.--.--... WR Cicer ees eee | Baltimore. 
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Thirty-fourth annual report of the board of education, and of the secretary of the board, for 
the year 1870. 


Roywlation, Unitedistates census of 1670... .-...--- 2c. eee sen 1. oi5| 
Number of persons in the State, five to fifteen, May 1, 1869 ............ 21 U0p2 
OMe IcIeOn TOW NSIMNGIICS cs sess Soa a oo we ne ees ae eon nes cee eanoeee 339 
ihn Pe eye GMO Ie NONE, 2 Bee oe ea mein en 4,963 
Number of different persons employed as teachers....-.----..--------- 8, 106 
Sole MUM col COs a bbOM GLa see Geen. .2- ee cece ete eee 247, 0-0 
SSAA TERE LOG, cert, Ae eae er rac 203, 468 
Average length of public schools, 8 months, 6 days. 
Nimber that have tase a Or mere per pupil.........---..-.-<..--.-- 304 
INTO Ee OLE INS SCICOS oo RAE een 172 
Eeminiaped atiendance ab private schools.........---.------+ -2c----006 13, 916 
Ageregate expended on public schools alone, exclusive of repairing and 

erecune school-houses, and for school-books..........-.----..<-.< ++. $3, 304,917 22 
Amount paid for erecting and repairing school-houses. .........--.---- 1, 768, 7190388 
Estimated amount of tuition paid private schools.-.---..-...--...---- 479, 681 18 


LOW RATES OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


From an examination of the school registers in the several towns I have visited, and 
from the returns made by the school committees throughout the State, I am surprised 
at the low rates of attendance at school to the whole number of children between five 
and fifteen years of age. The number of children of this age in the State in 1869~70 
was reported to be 271,052, and the mean average attendance of these at public schools 
199,713, being a ratio of only 74 per cent. 

The “ratio of attendance” in seventy of the three hundred and thirty-five towns of 
the State is very good, being &5 per cent. and upward, which is as high as could rea- 
sonably be expected, considering all circumstances. In some itis much higher, and 
would be increased somewhat, perhaps, in nearly every case, were the number of those 
attending private schools and academies taken into the account. ‘In many the number 
of the habitually idle and attending no school must be comparatively insignificant, 
Mee it not that even one such child threatens to become an element of evil to the body- 
politic. 


NOTICEABLE DIFFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE IN DIFFERENT COUNTIES. 


There is a great difference in this respect in the different counties, the ratio being 
78.36 per cent. in Middlesex, and nearly that in several other counties, while in Essex 
itis only 66.70 per cent. In “average attendance” Essex County stands very low, 
Berkshire only being lower. This “ratio” is much lower in the cities than in towns. 
There are but two towns in the State that rank lower than Salem, and six lower than 
Lawrence; and the rank of Newburyport and of Lynn is but little better. It is difficult 
to understand why, in two cities so nearly alike as Lowell and Lawrence, the ‘‘average 
attendance” in the former should be 74.61 per cent. and in the latter 54.36 per cent., or 
why in New Bedford it should be &5.96 per cent. and in Salem only 49.89 per cent. 
The difference between the nuniber of those attending separate Catholic schools in the 
two former cities, and of private schools in the two latter, is not sufficient to make 
much difference in the comparison. 

It is a sorrowful thought, that, notwithstanding the very large amount expended for 
the maintenance of the public schools of our State, so large a proportion of children of 
school age fail to reap the advantage of this, and grow up in comparative ignorance. 


COMPULSORY LAW NOT ENFORCED. 


It is true we have a compulsory law, with sufficient penaltics, if it were enforced ; 
but in many towns it is not only never enforced, but no disposition to enforce it is 
shown. Says General Oliver, whose experience and observation for two years as a 
State constable, specially delegated to see to the enforcement of this law, were such 
that he knows whereof he affirms: 

‘“‘ Nobody looks after it—ncither town authorities, nor school committecs, nor local 
pcelice—and the large cities and many of the towns of the State are full of unschooled 


*All have made returns except four towns incorporated at the last session. 
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children, vagabondizing about the streets and growing up in ignorance and to a 
heritage of sin. The mills all over the State, the shops in city and town, are full of 
children deprived of their right to such education as will fit them for the possibilities 
of their after-life, and nobody thinks of obeying the school laws. In fact, most persons 
are ignorant that there is any such law, so that between those so ignorant and those 
that care for none of these things, we have no right to boast of compulsory education 
in Massachusetts.” 


DIFFICULTY OF ENFORCING COMPULSORY LAW. 


In fact, from the experience of the writcr in attempting prosecution to enforce the 
school act for factory children, an act almost wholly disregarded, he doubts whether 
any law officer to whom cases might be brought would bring action. It would require 
much courage to enter the lists against the power that sets the law at defiance. We 
ought to stop boasting in Massachusetts, educationally at least, because we are very 
weak and vulnerable in that direction. 


LAW ENFORCED IN CERTAIN CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Some of the cities and towns in the State have availed themselves of the authority 
given them by the statute, and have appointed truant officers, and established ‘reform 
schools” to which children between the ages of seven and seventeen who are “not 
attending school, or, without any regular occupation, are growing up in ignorance,” 
may be sent if it is thought best, instead of being fined. Such a school, for boys only, 
has been established in Springfield in one wing of the alms-house—a very objectionable 
place, for obvious reasons—and placed under the care of a suitable matron. An un- 
graded school has also been established in that city, where habitual truants who ought 
not to be sent to the reform school may be kept under instruction until they can return 
to the graded schools. From several visits to this school, I judge that it is doing good 
work. It is under the care of a gentleman who is also the principal truant officer, 
whose duty it is to look up all truants, and investigate the cases reported to him from 
the public schools. Having a female assistant, with whom he can leave his school 
when required to do so, he is able to attend to such cases. When satisfied that one ig 
a real truant, and that there is no mode of preventing it, he takes him to the ungraded 
schools and keeps him until his attainments and habits will allow of his being trans- 
ferred to a graded school. If still irregular, the reform school is pointed to as the alter- 
native, and this is generally effective ; so there were reported to be only twenty-two 
in the reform school, some of whom would have been in jail if not sent there. “ The 
result has been,” say the committee, “that the attendance upon the schools has been 
increased and made more regular.” 


HALF-TIME SCHOOL AT INDIAN ORCHARD. 


“In my last report J alluded to the ‘ half-time school’ established at Indian Orchard, 
by the Springfield school committee, where the children employed in the manufactories 
attend school three hours each day for forty weeks, and work in the mills the rest of 
the time. They are paid full wages for three-quarters time, so that the arrangement 
is satisfactory to the parents. The agent of the mill says, ‘that where the children 
were before losing from one to four days per month, they are now working full time 
during the hours assigned to labor, the school hotrs being a real rest to them.’ He 
fully believes the half-time system is practicable, and, wherever adopted, the manu- 
facturer aswell as the operative will derive a benefit from it.” 


FALL RIVER SCHOOLS. 


In Fall River, also, the effort to secure a better attendance of all children of school 
age, and especially to afford to those employed in the factories the advantage of in- 
struction, has been continued with excellent results. To the efficient labors of its own 
truant officer during the year is attributed a decrease in truaney of about 50 per cert. 
The “ factory school,” as the superintendent says, has succeeded far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. Difficulties which were anticipated have not 
been encountered, and good results unlooked for have appeared in the progress of the 
work. The children in the mills look forward as to a vacation to the time of school, 
as a relief from the long hours of labor; they take hold of study with earnestness and 
enthusiasm, and return to their work not only invigorated and refreshed, but, carrying 
with them school influence, are more attentive and industrious. 

A elass of children is reached and brought under moral influence here, that could not 
be reached in any other way. The school year comprises the fifty-two weeks, giving 
thirteen weeks to each term. One fourth of the factory children attend six hours a 
day for a term, the additional week enabling any who need it to make up lost time, 
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aud so complete the period of twelve weeks required by law, and these receive from 
the superintendent a certificate, without which they could not again be employed in 
the factory. As three-fourths of the children are constantly at work, there is no lack 
of such help, and the families where there are three or four children of school age lose 
the wages of but one at a time. The prominent features of this system are admirable, 
and worthy of imitation in large manufacturing cities. During the year 1869, the whole 
number reported as received from the mills was 851, and the average number in school 
each term was 212. This excellent arrangement meets the wants of this class of 
children in that city very well. 

The report of the board stated that by the present law attendance at school for three 
months in each year is rendered compulsory for every child between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, except in certain special cases, while the towns are required to maintain 
their schools at least six months in the year. 

The board recommend that the statute be changed so as to require attendance for 
the whole period, at least, during which schools are required to be maintained, believ- 
ing that attendance upon the schools should be compulsory for the child for the same 
term in which the maintenance of the school is compulsory for the tax-payer. 


TAITHFULNESS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


“The great majority of school-committee men, to whom by statute the supervision of 
our schools is confided, by their own acknowledgment, discharge this duty very imper- 
fectly. There are very few men in any community who can afford to devote the time 
and labor which this service requires for the paltry sum of, “in cities $1, and in towns 
$1 50 a day, for the time they are actually employed in discharging the duties of their 
office ” as members of the school committee ; for this is all that they can receive, unless, 
as is seldom the case, except in the large towns and cities, additional compensation is 
expressly allowed them. It gives me great pleasure to say that, from an examination 
of the school registers, from the statements of teachers, and in other ways, I am satisfied 
that this duty is very faithfully discharged, and with most excellent results, by the 
school committees, or some portion of them, in numerous towns of the State. Where it 
is not, the result is what might be expected. {A school,’ says Everett, ‘is not a clock, 
which you can wind up and then leave it to go of itself’? Our railroads and factories 
require some directing, controlling, and constantly supervising mind for their highest 
efficiency ; and do not our schools need the same? 


LOCAL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“To meet this great want, eleven of the fifteen cities in our State, and numerous large 
towns, have availed themselves of the provision of the statute and elected school 
superintendents who devote their whole time and energies to this work of supervision. 
I have visited all or nearly all these towns and cities, and several of them frequently, 
ape can bear my decided testimony to the great benefit that has thus resulted to their 
schools. 

“ How to meet this great want of a proper supervision of our schools is the great 
problem of the day. The more direct, frequent, aud constant this supervision is, 
when wisely and judiciously cxerted, the more successful will be the results. Hence 
the employment of a person possessing the needed qualifications, who shall devote his 
whole time to the schools of one town, is unquestionably the best thing. Next to this, 
is for several towns, favorably located, to unite in employing such a person, who shall 
divide his time among them and be paid proportionately by them according to the 
time and services rendered, and this they are authorized to do by the special enact- 
ment of the last legislature. If a sufficient number of county or district superintend- 
ents cau be appointed and adequately remunerated for their services by the State, 
counties, or towns, this, in the opinion of many, would be very desirable. 


GENERAL DISSATISFACTION AT REPEALING THE ACT ABOLISHING THE SCHOOL-DISTRICT 
SYSTEM. 


“TY have found, with scarcely an exception in the towns visited by me, a general and 
strong dissatisfaction among those most familiar with and interested in the schools, 
at the action of the last legislature in virtually repealing the act of the previous year, 
whereby the school-district system was abolished. That act was passed with such 
unaninity by the legislature of 1869, there being but nine votes in opposition to it ix 
the house of represcsentatives and none in the senate, that the pcople generally 
regarded it as a finality, and the towns that had not previously voluntarily abolished 
the system were, with few exceptions, making arrangements to comply with the act. 
The great inajority of the friends of education throughout the State rejoiced that by 
this act of abolishment a simple, uniform, and effective syste was created, and were 
greatly surprised that the legislature of the succeeding year authorized towns to 
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re-establish the district system ‘by a vote of two-thirds of the legal voters present 
and voting thereon.” EVIDENCE OY IMPROVEMENT. 

The school-year of 1859-70 has furnished gratifying evidence of improvement and 
progress. The amount expended in 1869 for erecting school-houses is reported to 
have been $1,453,307, and for repairing, &c., $315,411; and the estimated value of all 
the public school-houses in the State, January, 1870, was $13,612,571. Of this amount 
Suffolk County expended, for erecting school-houses $384,000, (all this was expended by 
ere ;) Essex County, $376,000; Middlesex County, $251,000, and Worcester County, 
5181,000. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Seven teachers’ institutes were held during the year in different portions of the State, 
lasting generally five days each. A day institute was also held at Newburyport as 
an experiment, which was so successful as to suggest the expediency of frequently 
holding short institutes in different parts of the State for two days, which might be 
conducted by the agent, with such special assistance as particular localities might 
render desirable. ‘This would be attended with much less expense, and would not, 
unduly tax the hospitalities of the people among whom they were held. It seems to 
me desirable to modify, in some way, our system of institute work. It has been the 
same, essentially, since it was commenced a quarter of a century ago at the first insti- 
tute, held in 1845. 

“There have been some modifications of the original act authorizing the holding of 
institutes, in respect to the length of time they should be held and the minimum 
number that must justify the holding of them. It has been customary for many years, 
if not during this whole period, for the people of the towns in which they have been 
held to extend their hospitalities to the teachers in attendance. This kindness, so far 
as my observation enables me to judge, has been very cheerfully rendered ; still, it is, 
when extended for a whole week, too severe a tax to impose upon any people, and in 
making preliminary arrangements for holding institutes, I shrink from intimating the 
expectations of free entertainment. Yet, without it, the attendance would be seriously 
lessened ; for many lady teachers, especially from the rural towns where their wages 
are so small, cannot wellafford the expense that would otherwise be incurred by them.” 

The institutes held during the year are reported satisfactory, and seem to have been 
highly appreciated by the teachers and citizens. The institutes were advertised as 
usual. Many of the towns adjoining those where they were to be held were previously 
visited by the agent to awaken an interest in them, and in each case circular letters 
were sent by the agent to the chairmen of the school committees in about twenty towns. 
The exercises of the day sessions were frequently attended by many of the citizens, and 
nearly every evening lecture, which was usually followed by readings, was numerously 
attended, especially the latter part of the week, when the character of the institute 
became better known. At two institutes, one in Beverly and the other in Natick, by 
actual count, a thousand or more citizens were present. Teaching exercises and lec- 
tures at the day sessions were given at all the institutes. 


IMPROVEMENT IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It is but just to remark that the normal scheols are better schools to-day than they 
were ten years ago. Their drillis more thorough, and there is a more complete adapta- 
tion of the instruction given, and especially of the method employed in giving it, to 
the true objects of such a school. ' \ 

Although the number of graduates is small in comparison with the whole number of 
teachers in the commonwealth, still their influence upon the public schools is every- 
where manifest. Furnishing better models, they have raised the standard and im- 
proved the methods of teaching. By their professional enthusiasm and devotion to 
their calling they have inspired the great body of teachers with a like spirit, and 
aroused them to earnest efforts for improvement in their work. In this way, throngh 
the example and influence of their graduates, the normal schools have performed a 
service of the highest value to the public schools, but which cannot be measured by 
tables or statistics. 

During the last ten years six months have been added to the length of the regular 
course of study, it being two years instead of one year and a half, and the course of 
study has been enlarged to suit this change. ; 


ADDITIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


“The resolution adopted by the board two years ago, to make provision for an addi- 
tional and voluntary course of study of two years, was an important step of progress 
in the right direction. Already, in each of these schools, classes in the higher course 
have been formed, chiefly from former graduates, who have learned from their expe- 
rience in teaching the value of a more advanced scholarship, and the necessary instructors 
have been employed. Others will be secured as the necessities of the course 1equire. 
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«As is well known to the board, I have from the beginning been an earnest advocate 
of this highcr course, as one means of mecting the rapidly growing demand for teachers 
of a thorough normal training, and also of a grade of scholarship superior to that 
which the normal schools bad hitherto been able to give. It is a well-known fact that 
1t is, to-day, impossible to supply the demand for female tcachers of this class.” 

When the work of the whole number is completed—and it should be done in the 
present year—the several normal school buildings will be capable of accommodating 
trom 780 to 800 pupils; and nothing will stand in the way of filling them when tho 
contemplated arrangements shall be completed for furnishing the pupils with suitable 
boarding-places at reasonable rates. The number of graduates from the four schools 
in 1869~70 was 171. The whole number attcnding was 716. 

Three of the normal schools were established in 1839 and 1840, when the number of 
persons in the commonwealth between the ages of five and fiftecn years was 153,660. 
‘Tbe fourth school was established at Salem in 1854, when the number of such persons 
had risen to 206,628, 

“From a comparison of the rate of increase, as indicated by these several numbers, 
with the proposed enlargement of the normal schools, it will be seen that when the 
whole work is finished the capacity to cducate trained teachers has hardly kept pace 
with the inercase of population. And when we take into the account the fact that the 
demand for such teachers is a hundred-fold greater to-day than it was thirty years ago, 
we are confronted with the disagreeable fact that we have been losing ground, iim- 
perceptibly indecd, but rapidly, in this most important matter. Mcanwhile other 
States and countries have been vigorously moving forward.” 

‘“‘T am fully convinced, after many years of observation and inquiry, that the scveral 
enactments relating to the school age, length of school duration, truancy, and kindred 
subjects, are ill-adapted to their purpose, discordant, and incapable of execution, and, 
therefore, need a careful and thorough revision, to which ample time and thought 
should be given. I therefore respectfully recommend that the present legislature be 
requested to pass a resolution directing the board of education, or such other compe- 
tent body as may be deemed proper, to take into consideration all existing laws rcla- 
ting to school attendance, truancy, absenteeism, and the employment of children in 
menufacturing establishments; and inquire what alterations and amcadments are 
needed to combine said enactments into a uniform, consistent, and efficient code, 
adapted to the present views and wants of the public, and to report the same, with 
the reasons therefor, to the next legislature.” 


AGENTS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In 1850 the legislature made the first appropriation of $2,000 to the board for the 
employment of agents. Six agents were employed to visit the towns in the early sum- 
miner, among whom were Professor S. S. Greene, now of Brown University, and Hon. 
N. P. Banks. The secretary of the board, Dr. Sears, reported that these ageuts ‘ were 
welcomed enthusiastically by the people of the towns they visited.” 


APPROVED BY GOVERNOR BOUTWELL. 


Writing in 1860, Governor Boutwell says: ‘The experience of the entire period 
(from 1850 to 1860) demonstrates the utility of the work performed. The cost of the 
agency is many times saved to the people every year in the value of the advice which 
the agents are able to give to teachers, school committees, and building committees.” 


APPROVAL SUSTAINED. 


The secretary expresses the opinion that “the cxperience of another ten years has 
served to strengthen and confirm the opinions thus expressed as to the value of the 
agency. My own views of the value of the existing agency, especially as related to a 
more thorough supervision of the schools, have been often expressed, aud need no 
repetition here. Neverthcless, Iam painfully impressed with its inadequacy to meet 
the just demands of the schools. 

“We have 340 towns to be visited. Governor Boutwell has well said, ‘that it is 
desirable to confer with the citizens of every town as often as once in every twelve 
months.” AndImay add that this is the least possible amount of visitation which 
should be accomplished. Very many of the towns would be greatly benetited by 
repeaicd visits in a single year. When jars and difficulties occur, when existing organ- 
izations are to be moditied or wholly changed, when school-houses are to be built, when 
new branches are required to be taught, as was done by the last legislature in respect 
to drawing, the repeated preseuce of an experienced and competent educator who will 
command confidcnee as the exponent of the views of the board, to heal divisions, to 
point out the most judicious methods of procedure, and to save from ‘expensive and 
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pernicious mistakes,’ cannot fail to be of inestimable service. Now it is impossible for 
a single agent, in addition to bis labors in connection with the teachers’ institutes, to 
reach, even with single visits, more than one-third of the towns in a single year, or 
tke whole number in the period of three years. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF AGENTS RECOMMENDED. 


“T therefore earnestly recommend that the board ask for an additional appropriation 
which will enable the board to employ such a number of agents as may, in their judg- 
ment, be wisely employed for the purposes above set forth.” 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Respecting the results accomplished by the school fund, the secretary remarks that 
it has established and sustained for thirty years the State normal schools, unsurpassed 
in excellence by any in the country, from which thousands of trained teachers have 
gone forth, who have done, and are now doing, a great and good work in the schools 
of all our cities and towns; it has maintained, for twenty-five years, an annual series 
of teachers’ institutes—tbose brief normal schools—by means of which vast numbers 
of teachers have been guided, instructed, and stimulated in their work, and the com- 
munity has been aroused to higher and better-directed efforts for the education of its 
youth; it has supported the board of education in all the departments of its action, 
printed and circulated its annual reports, and sent its agents throughout the length 
and breadth of the State; by its annual distribution it has served in some measure to 
relieve the smaller towns from the heavy burdens which the support of their schools 
imposed, and at the same time has stimulated to greater exertions, so that the amount 
raised by taxation in this behalf has risen from $465,228 in 1837, to $3,125,033 in 1870 ; 
it has, moreover, secured annual and complete statistical returns and general reports 
of the character and condition of its schools from every town in the commonwealth. 
Thus it is that the school fund touches the various educational forces of the State, and 
is to all a life-giving power. 

TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


“The legislature of 1870 provided ‘that ‘any city or town may, and every city and 
town having more than ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for 
giving free instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years 
of age, either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the school committee.’ 
The law has been cordially welcomed in nearly cvery section of the State. It evi- 
dently met a want felt, if not acknowledged. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


“That portion of it especially which relates to the teaching of industrial drawing 
has called forth a degree of intcrest, not to say enthusiasm, altogether beyond my 
expectation. In many of the cities large ciasses have been formed, and are now 
instructed in evening schools composed of persons (mostly mechanics) of all ages from 
fifteen to fifty, and the progress of attainment has thus far given the highest satisfac- 
tion alike to the pupils and instructors, and fully justified the expenditures made. 

“Large classes have been formed in Springfield, Worcester, Boston, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Salem, Taunton, New Bedford, and Fall River; and in other cities the 
matter has been favorably considered and steps taken for the formation of classes 
during the present season. The number in attendance has been large, varying from 
120 to over 400. In many instances more persons applied for admission than the com- 
mittce could accommodate with room, or furnish with competent instruction. Indeed, 
the small number of properly qualificd instructors who can be obtained, is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of forming classes. If, however, the demand for such 
instructors shall continue, the pupils in our scientific school will, I doubt not, make 
special efforts to qualify themselves, and there will soon be no lack of competent 
teachers.” 

The report contains valuable papers and letters wpon drawing by eminent professors 
of the art. A special paper upon this subject, written by Professor C. O. Thompson, 
of Worcester, will be found among the papers accompanying this report. 


BOSTON. 


[From the annual report of the school committee of the city of Boston, (1870,) Loring Lathrop, esq., chair- 
man of the board, and John D. Philbrick, esq., superintendent of public schools. ] 


This report contains, in addition to the annual report of the school committee, the 
two semi-annual reports of the superintendent for the year 1870, the reports of prin- 
cipals of schools and of special committees upon various subjects. 
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SUMMARY OF ST -TISTICS. 


Population or the city, Unitedistates census, 1870 ...22225--- =. -..-.-- 250, 701 
Number of persons in the eity between five and fifteen years of age, May 
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Je eas WO ONS (EAN cin boo COG OA enn onn See 
Numberof primary schoolsiorboye and girls...........-..2sccsseseens 323 
JONGIRORES LCE BREET. oo OR oO 0 eo ee creo 16 
MimiciaGh ScHOglomarmlcenocuMmmINOLGs 2025. - -- 25-6 -- 6 se---0 2s sees ee 2 
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Whelemamiber of day andsevening schools... ..-...2..2.--- ++---- os+-35- 378 
Numibemor ccuool-uousesmer high schools .....-.-.005 22 -ce eee eee ce anee 4 
Numierot cchool-houses for erammar schools.-...-....-.---------+-+-- 36 
Number of school-houses for primary sehools, belonging to the eity, now 
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Whole number of female teachers...-...-..-- Dace oan ce ee eee ere eke 818 
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Average whole number of pupils belonging to day sehools of all grades 

SIMUTETSENS® {Gli SEEN Ge Signe eel ane ee ae ee 35, 164 
Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the schools to school popula- 

TROT econ oa eee ay EEO Sen eeeete enea 76 
Average daily attendanee of pupils in all the day schools......-..--.-.. 32, 463 
Whole number of pupils belonging to evening sehools.....----..----.-- 3, 200 
AVelaee oeuoudauce atpevening schools .-.... ..08a.-~-<--45iese--.=- «< 830 
Aggrevate whole number belonging to day and evening schools......--. 38, 414 
Whole amount of current expenses for all the day and evening schools, 
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Cost per seholar, based upon the average whole number belonging....-- _ ae: (OY 


Whole amount appropriated by the city eouncil for salaries, and ordinary 
or current expenses of schools, for the year beginning May 1, 1870.... 1,111, 000 00 


ATTENDANCE AND EXPENDITURES. 


The effeet of liberal and judicious expenditures of sehool money has been found to 
be very great in securing a better average attendanee. The whole amount expended 
for the purchase of lots, and the erection and alteration of school-buildings, during the 
two financial years 1868~69 and 1869~70, was $958,948 64. This is considerably more 
than twice as large a sum as ever was before expended for the same objects within 
two years. This sum has becn invested in several noble school edifices for the aceont- 
modation of primary, grammar, and high sehools. 

If to the ordinary expenses of the schools for the past year we add the outlay fornew 
school-houses, the cost per seholar is swelled to the unprecedented amount of $45. But 
this is evidently not the true cost per scholar for the year. The increase in the sehool 
expenses has not kept paee with the inerease in the amount annually raised by taxa- 
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tion for ten years. The average per eent. of the first five years is 0.14, while that of the 
last five is a fraetion over 0.12. 

The rate of salaries paid teachers is, perhaps, somewhat higher than it is in most of 
the other eities of the eountry ; but it has not been raised so much as that of the city 
offieials and employés generally. The annual eost of tuition, per seholar, does not, 
however, depend upon the rate of salaries alone. The reduction in the number of pu- 
pils to a teacher, which has been going on for ten or twelve years, has largely eontri- 
buted to the cost of tuition per scholar. With our exeellent elassification of pupils, and 
our admirable accommodations, each pupil having a separate desk and ehair, it is not 
unreasonable to require a eonsiderably larger number of pupils to a teacher than we 
now have in our primary and grammar sehools. Itis believed the wise poliey is to pay 
the teaehers eompetent salaries, and require them to teaeh a reasonably large number 
of pupils. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In these schools great improvement is reported in the elassifieation, instruction, and 
diseipline of the pupils, and in the bearing and influenee of the teaehers. A compiete 
“programme” of studies for the several classes has been introdueed, defining with 
distinctness the work to be done by eaeh teacher, and thus greatly inereasing the 
effieiency of her instruetion by providing a standard by whieh her work may be, to a 
reasonable extent, tested. Desks and eomfortable seats have taken the place of the 
arm-ehairs inusemany years. The “ primary slates,” most important helps to progress, 
have been introdueed. The “ primary tablets,” designed to faeilitate instructions, not 
only in writing, but also in most of the other branehes taught in these sehools, have also 
been introdueed. These schools, on the whcle, are doing very well; visited at all sea- 
sons, without warning, by the superintendent, he finds few faults to condemn in pro- 
portion to the exeelleneies to admire. The singing is better and better every year. All 
the pupils now begin to learn to sing at the same time that they begin to learn to read. 
It is very evident that good instruction in singing has helped to improve the instrue- 
tion in reading. The names of two ladies are mentioned, who have lately produced 
particularly exeellent results in reading—Miss Anna M. Stone and Miss Berthia W. 
Hintz; the elass of the latter being taught by the use of books printed in Dr. Leigh’s 
pronouneing-type. ; 

The sanitary eondition of the sehools is vastly better than it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. The ehildren are not repressed, and made to sit still, doing nothing but breathing 
poisonous air. They are taught to sit and stand in proper positions. They are kept in 
pleasant and useful aetivity. The whole number of primary-sehool pupils, 14,739 ; 
average daily attendance, 13,339; seats about 18,000 ; teachers, 324. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The grammar school-houses are so arranged that eaeh class is by itself; it is taught 
by a master and a lady assistant, thus giving to the training of these boys and girls 
the influenee of both man and woman. Among other improvements, voeal culture, 
physical training, and voeal gymnasties have been adopted, as part of the sehool 
training in these elasses. Among the changes that have taken plaee in the manage- 
ment of these schools, the most important was the abandonment of the ‘ double-headed 
system,” and plaeing each sehool under the eare of one master, with such assistants as 
might be required. 

In 1866 it was provided that “the masters of the grammar sehools shall perform the 
duties of principal, both in the grammar and primary schools of their respeetive dis- 
triets, apportioning their time among the various classes in such manneras shall seenre 
the best interest, as far as possible, of eaeh pupil, throughout all the grades, under the 
direetion of the distriet committees.” In the face of many temporary obstaeles, this 
plan has steadily advaneed, and before another period of four years shall have passed, 
it is believed it will probably be in full operation throughout the city. Up to the 
time of the adoption of this plan the master was little more than the head teacher, and 
the policeman of his sehool. To him the knotty cases of discipline were referred by 
his subordinates; but in the matter of instruction his thoughts and labors were in- 
tensely coneentrated on the finishing-elass, the elass that was to show off on exhibition 
day; leaving ten or fifteen eomparatively neglected classes below, whose progress was 
not satisfactory. 

It was objeeted to the improved plan that the standard of the graduating class would 
be lowered, but facts in abundanee are now at hand to prove this objection groundless, 
and it is remarked that if a master of a grammar school is really worth $3,000 a year, 
the worst possible use that ean be made of him is to shut him up in one small room, 
and keep him drilling a small finishing-elass. 

The whole number of pupils of the grammar schools was 19,023; the number of 
schools, 36—10 for boys, 10 for girls, and 16 for both; number of teachers, males 70, 
females 3965—466. The eost per scholar for tuition was $21 67. 
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About 7 per cent. of the pupils of the grammar schools are found in the first class, 
and a little less than 30 per cent. in the sixth class. The number in the second class 
is not much larger than that in the first. The average number of pupils to a teacher, 
not counting the master’s head assistants, is nearly 46. The annual cost of carrying or. 
these schools is about $60,000 more than it would be if the regulations respecting the 
number of teachers to be employed were strictly carried out. The number of scholars 
who received the diploma of graduation, at the close of the school year, July, 1870, in 
grammar schools is, boys, 377; girls, 415 ; total, 792. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The school board has now under its charge five free public high schools; and the 
Roxbury Latin school, although net under the control of the board, is free to all resi- 
dents of the city. Each of these institutions is different in its character and course of 
study from all the others, which diversity is regarded as a fortunate circumstance, 
since secondary education has two very distinct and well-defined functions, namely : 
1, “to serve as a preparation for a liberal education ; and 2, to serve as a supplement 
to elementary education, preparatory to some occupation or craft not requiring a higher 
or liberal education for its pursuit.” “As a matter of fact,” it is remarked, “ we find 
that wherever education advances, the kinds of educational institutions are multiplied. 
This is the law of educational progress. The city of Berlin affords a good illustration 
of this law. No city surpasses it in educational advantages; and no city has greater vari- 
ety of educational institutions, from its peerless university down to its kindergarten 
schools.” “ If Boston is to maintain and advance her position as one of the leading edu- 
cating cities of the world, the policy to be pursued is, to multiply the kinds of insti- 
tutions of learning to meet the new wants of advancing civilization.” “The special 
committee on high-school education of boys, in their recent report, were unanimous in 
recommending the modification of existing schools, especially the Latin school, rather 
than the consolidation of this school with the English high school, as had been sug- 
gested.” “The modifications of the Latin school course recommended and adopted 
are, mainly, to make the course even more emphatically liberal than it had previously 
been; to make it a better preparatory school than it had been, and thus render it more 
adequate as a substitute for the college, and not to turn it into a technical school, or 
to make it a composite institution with incongruous functions.” “ Our two great sec- 
ondary schools for boys, the Latin and the English high, have long stood as types of 
the liberal and professional schools, respectively. The latter has not, however, been a 
professional school in the narrow sense, as it has always had some decided character- 
istics of liberal culture, especially in the scientific branches; while the former has 
adhered too closely, it is thought, to the old routine of grammatical drill, and too much 
neglected the claims of literary and scientific culture.” “The English high school might 
be rendered more strictly technical on the one hand, or more liberal on the other, but 
it is thought it would be preferable to establish a separate school, which should fill the 
existing gap in the technical direction between the grammar schools and the institute 
of technology.”. 

GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The whole number of teachers in the two departments during the year ending August 
31, 1870, was 26. The number of different scholars registered was 492; 174 of whom 
were received from the public grammar schools of this city. Two hundred and nine- 
teen have been discharged. The largest number present at any one time was 459; the 
largest average attendance for any one month was 459, in September; and the average 
attendance for the year, 431. Sixty-one young ladies received diplomas of graduation. 

A new, elegant, and commodious building is almost completed for this school, on an 
open sunshiny and ainple space, between Tremont street and Shawmut avenue. This 
school was founded in 1852 as a normal school, and while the primary design has not 
been changed, it is believed that less attention has been devoted to preparation for 
teaching than was desirable. An attempt has been made to combine two dissimilar 
and, in some respects, incongruous elements ; and so strongly was it felt by the com- 
mittec that the institution was becoming almost exclusively a high school, that in 1864 
an order was passed by the board requiring those seniors who intend to become 
teachers to pass four weeks in visiting, observing, and assisting in the public schools. 
Whether the two departments should be entirely separated is a question which is of 
late receiving careful and deliberate consideration. The school will enter the new 
building with nearly six times as many pupils as there were at its epening, eightcen 
years ago. 

The Scavey fund amounts to $2,700. The income is lent to scholars requiring assist- 
ance without interest, but with the promise to return the amount, if clreumstances 
permit, when they obtain schools. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


The average number of pupils in this school the past year has becn 227; the average 
attendance, 214; the per cent. of attendance, 94. The school committee, it is stated, 
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have aimed to secure, by an honorable salary, men of talent in the management of this 
school. The present head master has been connected with the school, as instructor, 
since 1831. In 1814 the salary of the master was fixed at $2,000 per annum, greater 
than that of the pastor of the most prominent church in the city. Changes have been 
made in the school which in former years would have been regarded as innovations, 
and a new plan of work has been adopted, giving the school a higher purpose and em- 
bracing in the range and variety of its studies all that the best schools of our times 
anywhere offer. The purpose now is to give thorough general culture to boys intend- 
ing to pursue the higher branches of learning, and preparing for professional life. The 
success of this proposed plan is regarded somewhat as a matter ofexperiment. “ Whether 
the boys of this city have the physical stamina requisite for the attainment of high 
scholarship, and whether they will be willing to apply themselves to the hard work 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the plan of study proposed, and thus keep 
the institution where it has always been, foremost among the classical schools of this 
country, and on a par with European schools of a corresponding grade, are questions 
the future will determine.” 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The number of pupils in this school during the year was 463; they were taught by 
one head master, three masters, ten sub-masters, and three special teachers. Some 
changes have been introduced in the course of study and instruction, which give it 
greater breadth and make it more interesting and useful to the pupils. One of these 
is, thorough and systematic instruction in English language and literature, begun 
when the pupils enters the school and continued through the three years of his attend- 
ance. Some oral, desultory, and incidental instruction in this department has gener- 
ally been given, particularly in the last year, to the first class; but as there was no 
system adopted, and no special time assigned, the amount of instruction varied, was 
always inadequate, and was often entirely crowded out. Instruction in this department 
has now been systematized, with a text-book and a regular course of studies and lec- 
tures for each year, andthe result thus far has been very favorable. For several years 
the number Jeaving the school without completing the course has been gradually 
diminishing. But three boys have left from the first class during the year, and those 
from the second division; from the first division not a boy has left, and this, it is 
believed, is an unprecedented fact in the history of the school. 

The number attending the school the past year was 361, of whom 61, the whole of 
the first class, after a thorough examination, received diplomas and graduated at the 
annual exhibition in July last. 


DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 


was established by the town of Dorchester in 1852, and has continued to increase in 
numbers and usefulness. It has prepared many young men for college and many more 
ladies as teachers. One hundred and twenty-eight pupils were registered during the 
year, while the average whole number was 106. Of these, 70 were girls and 36 were 
boys. The average attendance was 101, or 95 per cent. It was established as an ordi- 
nary town high school for both sexes, in which boys are fitted for college, and in 
which both boys and girls are instructed in the higher branches. Its programme, 
therefore, has always included a classical course, as well as the usual routine of 
French, German, mathematics, and the sciences. Its regular course is completed in 
three years, but a fourth year’s study is provided for those who desire to continue 
longer, and diplomas are awarded to those who are graduated in each course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

These schools during the last year were more largely attended and more successful 
than they were during the preceding year. An evening school was established in the 
primary school-honse in Harrison avenue, where the higher branches were taught. 
The whole number of pupils was 142; the average attendance, 83. The total number 
of pupils in attendance at evening schools, exclusive of the evening high school, was 
3,200; average attendance, 835; number of teachers, 103. 


SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED MINORS. 


There are two schools of this description, one in North Margin street, and one in 
East Street Place. The average number belonging during the last half year was 81; 
and the average attendance was 68. The sessions are kept two hours in the morning 
and two hours in the afternoon. The boys who attend are chiefly occupied, out of 
school hours, as newsboys and bootblacks; the former attend at the morning sessions, 
and the latter at the afternoon sessions. It is very noticeable that since the establish- 
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ment of these schools there has been a great change for the better in the appearance 
and manners of the boys who attend them. 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


This school was opened in September, 1869. It is located at No. 11 Pemberton 
Square. The average number belonging to the school during the last half-ycar was 
33. The school is taught by a lady principal and three lady assistants. The system 
of instruction pursued is that of ariijicial articulation and reading of the lips. This is the 
same method cmployed at the Clark Institute for Deaf-Mutes, at Northampton. The 
teachers are working with extraordinary patience and earnestness, and the icsults of 
their instruction have exceeded expectation. Still, it is a question whether it will not 
be found necessary at least to supplement the method here used by others, which have 
long been employed, such as the manual alphabet, or the natural language of signs. 


CHARLESTOWN. 


[From the annual report of the school committec.—B. F. Tweed, esq., superintendent.] 


The schools are, ‘‘asa whole,” in a satisfactory condition ; meaning that many improve- 
ments are desired. Increased school accommodations, and of a better character, are 
called for by the school committee. The superintendent in his report criticises the 
course of study; thinks that not cnough attention is given to reading; grammar, as 
now taught, is not of much practical valuc, the great error being the omission of prac- 
tice in writing ; geography has usurped more time than properly belongs to it, in the 
teaching of more facts than can be retained in the memory; history is made uninter- 
esting by dry and unimportant details aud dates; drawing has pushed its way into 
the course of studies through the instinct of childhood, which could not be whipped 
out, impelling the pupil to make pictures on his slate. Is it not possible that some 
other restless activity of youth which now subjects the offender to punishment may 
hereafter be found to be in the same category?. “Take heed that ye offend not one of 
these little ones.” In compliance with the new law of the State, a school for instruc- 
tion in mechanical or industrial drawing has been established under direction of the 
committee on evening schools. The present number of pupils is 188 and is inereasing. 
The school meets a decided want. Although the condition of the primary schools is as 
a whole satisfactory, some of them are crowded, and some which are the best accom- 
modated have unskilled teachers. The teacher, more than anything else, determines 
the character of the school, and the idea that almost any one can teach a primary 
School has gone by. The younger the pupils, the greater the call.on the teacher for 
ingenuity in imparting instruction. In respect to discipline, while not prohibiting the 
use of corporal punishment in cxtreme cases, the committee"belicve its abuse to be far 
more detrimental than would be its entire abolition ; that order should be secured by 
mild means, and that all restraint not absolutely needful should be avoided. To se- 
cure good bchavior, the superintendent remarks, teachers should first presume all 
scholars to be well-disposed; he should not only be just and firm, but magnanimous 
and kind; keep the children at work, and relieve the tedium of it by frequent changes. 
A new and commodious high-school building has been completed, dedicated with im- 
posing ccremonies, and is now occupied. The school, which was, for want of room, 
compelled to meet in different places, was reorganized in the new building. A new 
department was added, embracing an English course of three years for the benefit of 
such as cannot remain long enough to complete the four years’ course. 

The evening schools were not so well attended as during the previous winter ; num- 
ber belonging 224, and average attendance but 91. Still, much good was accomplished 
by the schools, which are now a part of the educational system. 


HO iOMmOk UNG CILY 222202. coc... noc sene ceeeedecensene \ eno Re As 287325 
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Nammivermemrapils im ail the SOhoolee...0Tote. . eon. cee cone cece eens noe eee 6, 137 
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FALL RIVER. 


{From the annual report of the school committee for 1870.— William Cornell, jr., chairman, and Mulcolm 
W. Tewksbury, superintendent of schools.) 


Notwithstanding that these schools have suffered somewhat from overcrowded rooms 
and frequent changes of teachers, yet it is thought that more and better work has been 
accomplished than in any previous Rear, owing to the fidelity and carnestness of the 
teachers. The teachers have formed a book club for the purpose of obtaining the 
reading of scicntific journals and other cdueational works. The discipline in the 
schools has been excellent, and obtained without undue severity. The teachers are 
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more and more relying upon love and kindness in government, and the greater variety 
of interesting exercises in schcol has diminished the causes which led te punishment. 
In the primary schools a general exercise of five or ten minutes In gymnastics, includ- 
ing marching, singing, counting, or object-teaching, follows every recitation. The super- 
intendent says it is found that Leigh’s phonetic system produces better readers in two- 
thirds of the time previously required. 


STATISTICS OF. FALL RIVER SCHOOLS. ~ 


lggoulation of Fall River, (310g sees. 2 ose... 2 . Pal ale 

Numer of children betweenjages of five and fifteen ...- 2. .-2 2c eeee peed 

Number registered in schools....-......- 2 Sea end bee Se ee 6, 359 

verre abbend aCe eee 2 oe aes ec ck eee 3, 639 

Number of children registered in factory schools-...-......-....--- A ge 1,130 

Amount expended for schools...........-. See ide cee + sek See G44, 859 49 
LAWRENCE. 


{From report of E. G. Hood, superintendent.]} 


The past year in the schools has been one of quiet, steady work, and, in general, sat- 
isfactory progress, in all the branches except those of reading and writing. Too little 
time, it is thought, is given to these all-important branches, and too much in proportion 
to others—as intellectual arithmetic in primary schools. The order has been good, with 
fewer cases of punishment of any kind than in any previous year, in proportion to the 
nnmber of scholars. Drawing has been introduced into all the schools of the city, the 
slements of this branch, at least, being regarded almost as necessary as is the learning 
to read and write. The school board, at the request of the Lawrence City Mission, 
assumed charge of the evening school, and also opened another for women and girls. 
Six rooms are occupied; largest number of pupils, 534; smallest number in attendance, 
148; progress and order, good; nothing lacking but regular attendance to make the 
schools one of the greatest objects of pride in the school system. The training school 
has been in operation a year and a half, and has graduated nine young ladies, who are 
now teaching in the city. The establishment of a truant school in connection with the 
Poor Farin is in contemplation. 
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NEW BEDFORD. 


{From the annual report of the school committee it el ee ¥. Harrington, esq., superintendent 
of schools. 


Good effects are already observed from the new system of salaries, proportioned to 
the value of the service rendered. The establishment of a training schoo) for teachers 
is contemplated. The teachers are believed to be as intelligent and faithfnl as may be 
found anywhere among equal numbers, and earnestly endeavor to meet the demands 
which the progress of the age requires. Complaints in regard to the frequency of cor- 
poral punishment are sometimes made. A decided advance in the study of music has 
been made during the year, the pupils are interested and earnest in the study, and the 
public generally appreciate the benefits and kindly influences of this branch of instrue- 
tion. The gymnastic exercises have been carefully studied and systematized with refer- 
ence to the best development of the physical powers. The State law in respect to estab- 
lishing schools for teaching industriai and mechanical drawing has not yet been com- 
plied with, though steps have been taken to that end. Irregularity of attendance is a 
great and growing evil. As a remedy something has been accomplished through the 
efforts of Rev. Isaac H. Coe, who was appointed truant officer with the understanding 
that he was to act rather as friend and adviser than in any police capacity, and has 
labored among parents and guardians as well as with the children. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS OF NEW BEDFORD. 


Population of the city, United States census of 1870.............--.---- af _ 21,500 
Number ot childrenvor school ec, (1871) 2eaeee.. ....... See 3, 850 
Number of childremmepublie schools 2 a5e22..... 2.2. .eeee eT Sc ne ounes 
Average attendance ..-....---. asses Sue ee den o+..4n coe Bo) 
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Total expenditures tor sehoul purposes ..-.......-.. soso eee $45, 469 25 
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TAUNTON. 


{From the school committee’s report for 1870.—W. W. Waterman, esq., superintendent.] 


Good and general progress in the schools is reported. The many cases of truancy 
have becn annoying, especially since there are many children necessarily abscnt in the 
mills. A free school for factory children has been instituted, and is supported by the 
liberality of Mr. Charles D. Albro. The establishment of a similar public school is 
suggested. The progress of the primary and intcrincdiate schools is encouraging. A 
portion of the teachers have imbibed the progressive spirit of the age. The black- 
board and slate have been more used, and to a better purpose; musical and physical 
exercises, &c., and the sounds of lettcrs have becn taught as well as thcir names. The 
impression is too prevalent that inferior teachers can be tried in the primary schools, 
while special tact and fitness are required in these schools, which are the foundation ef 
the educational structure, and it is known that “it requires the greatest wisdom to 
teach the greatest ignorance.” <A professional teacher of music was employed in the 
high schools and grammar schools, and with great success. Evening schools were in 
session about four months; number of pupils, 403; average attendance, 236. 


Population omcthyaintediee.--<--..---. 2252: Were RSs oa se eee ee 18, 467 

Number of children between five and fifteen years........--.-..--.--------5 3,471 

Nae Me IN MOMMIES CIO Olen. aac - oss wane nn phaser ose s Masses + on5 sce 3, 613 

UMLOMiaton vy Cliy for school purposes. .... .--22-00nesee< ce once eeee ee eens $30, 000 
WOBURN. 


The annual report of the town officers of the town of Woburn, for 1871, contains the 
valuation of property and tax-list of its inhabitants. The town clerk’s report com- 
mences with a list of the births of children during the year, with the names and nativity 
of the parents and the father’s occupation; the intentions of marriage, the number of 
marriages registered, with names of all parties concerned ; the number of deaths regis- 
tered and supposed causes of the same. In connection with these reports is printed— 
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There are fourteen echool-houses in the town, most of them in good condition, though 
some of them are defective in proper provision for heating. A nore thorough grad- 
ing of the schools, with the addition of two more rooms, has relieved the overcrowded 
condition of the primaries. In these the instruction is principally oral, and based on the 
principles of object-teaching, no book except the reader being nsed, and the time occu- 
pied in the use of the slate and the blackboard. The variety of exerciscs by which 
the pupil is amused and instructed is limited only by the ingenuity of the teacher. 
Slates are furnished, at the public expense, as a part of the furniture of primary 
school-rooms. Musical instruction has been introduced into the high and granimar 
schools during the year with decided success. 

Twenty-three pupils were graduated in the high school at the close of the term, 8 
males and 15 females. The training school in ‘less than five years has prepared 29 
teachers. The repeated attempts to put a stop to truancy during the last three years 
have failed in conscquence of defects in the statute law, and also in the by-laws of the 
town. These have been amended, but have not yet sufficient force, and truancy is 
increasing in the town. 


STATISTICS, 
Meola vion Of Vie bOm ine (OMe 25. 5-.5. +. o6 aces sooo e eee eee voces 8, S64 
Number of children between five and fifteen years.................-..---- 1, 844 
Pare colin ber Of .pupiis Velonpime.... ...--.--.2 Sys 2222. t sees ses eee 1,610 
ATONE. PCS OUT 0s | ae = eer. een 1,412 
Total receipts for school purposes -.... = $24,223 18 
slouall expe nCiitieie ec. Sess -650bs i 2. ae 23,116 86 


CITY OF WORCESTER. 


In population, Worcester is the second city in the commonwealth ; in wealth, the 
third, Boston and Cambridge having a greater valuation; in the amount of money 
appropriated for the education of each child, for the year 1869, the ninetecnth ; in 1863 
this city was the thirteenth. 

The ordinary expenses of the schools have increased about 94 per cent. above those 
of last year, and the number of rooms occupied and the number of pupils registered 
has increased in about the same ratio. But the cost per scholar is $1 31 greater than 
last year. This apparently large increase is due to the prevalence of small-pox in the 
city during the spring and summer, by which the average number belonging was re- 
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duced. The expense of carrying on the schools was not diminished, though the num- 
ber by whom that expense is divided is less, It is to be noticed that the cost of main- 
taining schools increases with the wealth and population. This is because they are 
better provided for—have better houses, furniture, apparatus, and teachers. The same 
is true of the cost of living. Rents, the cost of streets, and of lighting them, are greater 
in the city than in the country. But our sidewalks are better, and our houses have, 
generally, more conveniences than those in the country. If we spend more money, we 
have also better accommodations and superior schools. 


SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


The buildings in process of erection at the time of the last report, on Woodland 
“street and Ledge street, have been completed and occupied during the year; the first 
in May, and the last in September. 

A new house on Belmont street, similar to the one on Ledge street, is nearly com- 
pleted. The new high-school house is advancing toward completion, and for adaptation 
to the purposes of a school this building has challenged the admiration of many gentle- 
men from abroad who have visited it. Petitions have been received from the villages 
of Valley Falls and Jamesville, in the south part of the city, for better school accom- 
modations, which will be provided. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


In respect to ventilation the superintendent remarks: “The proper ventilation of 
school-rooms is of such importance to health, and is so often discussed in communica- 
tions to the daily papers, that some remarks on this hackneyed subject may not be 
inappropriate here, to show the attention it has received and the difficulties attending 
it. Although every school-house in the city has been supplied with some attempt at 
a system cf ventilation aside from the opening of windows, common to all, in some 
cases the system is ridiculously insufficient; but the best results by no means follow 
the most elaborate outlay. Teachers are expressly directed to attend constantly— 
every hour—to the temperature and ventilation of their reoms, using the best means 
at their command. At recess, when the pupils are out of doors, and midway between 
recess, and the beginning and the close of the session, when all are engaged in physical 
exercise, the windows may be thrown open and the air changed. So much, at least, all 
can do, except on a very few of the coldest days, and on these very days the air changes 
most rapidly, through the draughts of chimneys and the crevices around the doors. 
But this method is sadly insufficient. If any other has been provided it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to understand its principles, and day by day regulate it to suit the 
changing winds and temperature. On visiting an elegant school-house in a neighbor- 
ing city the air was found very impure. The means of rapidly changing it, and secur- 
ing a fresh, warm, pure supply were at hand, but not used, because not understood. 
A committee of this board, visiting one of the finest school-honses in New England, 
found au abundance of registers, passages, and flues for hot and cold air; bnt the 
principal could not tell which was for the ingress and which for the egress of air— 
which for the hot and which for the coid. In vain the best system, unless it is used. 


VENTILATING THROUGH CHIMNEYS. 


In some houses, as that on Salem street, a sheet-iron smoke-flne, which becomes 
heated, extends npward in the center of a brick chimney. The draught within the 
chimney and around the smoke-pipe is sufficient to withdraw a constant current of 
air froni the school-rooms through registers near the floor and near the ceiling. Fresh 
air is supplicd through an opening in the outside wall of the house, connected by a 
wooden tube with a hole in the floor beneath the stove. 


ROBINSON VENTILATOR. 

In the Dix street house we have the Robinson ventilator. This consists of a tnbe 
20 or 30 inches square, leading from the ceiling of the room upward through the roof, 
above which it rises several feet. It is covered with a kind of hip-roof with eaves 
nrojecting several inches beyond its walls. Through the whole length of this tube, 
vertical partitions divide it into fonr parts. As the air in the room becowes heated it 
rises through one or more of these tubes, and the heavier external air descends to re- 
store the equilibrium in the room. The wind, also, striking against the sides of the 
ventilator on the top of the building, is reflected and strikes against the projecting 
roof above, and thence is again reflected downward through the tubes, the bot air 
rising in the remaining tubes on the opposite side. Such is the theory of this appa- 
ratus. But in several of the honses where it is used, only two of the four tnbes extend 
to each room, and where it is properly applied the good results are not marked. The 
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fresh air enters the room at a low temperature, and both the ingress and egress take 
place in only one part of the room. 

In some of the newest houses four registers through the floor, in different parts of 
the room, are connected by passages between the sleepers leading to a ventiduct, which 
extends horizontally across the building above the entries, and then vertically to 
cupolas above the entrance. Open sides with broad inclined slats adinit the free pas- 
save of air through these cupolas. The fresh air is admitted to the room through open- 
ings in the external wall near the stove, and, in the design, is to be heated in its 
passage by the stove. No provision seems to have been made for creating a draught 


upward through these cupolas. 
METHOD OF VENTILATION IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


In the new high school, the air is conveyed by tin pipes to each room, from steam- 
heated radiators iu the basement. Registers through the floor, and passages between 
the sleepers, connect each room with a separate brick flue in which a jet of gas is to 
be kept burning. Thus a constant draught of air is taken from the room. 


NO SYSTEM FOUND PERFECT. 


No one of these systems, so far as they have been put in operation here, seems free 
from objections. Fifty pupils in a room 30 feet square will vitiate the atmosphere in a 
very short time. To supply a fresh qnantity at the proper temperature as often as 16 
is needed is expensive. Good ventilation cannot be secured without cost. 


THE FAN EXCELLENT, BUT EXPENSIVE. 


To secure a full supply of fresh warm air to a densely crowded room, in all kinds of 
weather and at all seasons, there is only one reliable method ; that is, by means of a fan 
driven by machinery to force into the room every minute as many cubic feet as are 
eonsumed. This method is in use at the Insane Asylum in this city, and at the State 
House in Boston. It is objectionable for its great expense, and its impraeticability in 
small houses. Whoever will produce some plan by which as good results can be secured 
in a practical and less expensive way, will be hailed as a public benefactor, 


DIFFICULTIES IN CLASSIFYING. 


In respect to the difficulties attending classification, the superintendent remarks 
that “circumstances here are against any very close grading of our schools at present. 
No sooner does a new house furnish room for the rapidly increasing school population 
of any part of the city, than this opening of new schools disturbs more or less the 
classification of all the pupils in the vicinity, and often the want of room interferes 
with a desirable classification still more. In some of the rooms two classes pursuing 
the studies of different grades are unecessary. This happens oftenest with the fourth 
and fifth grades; and in all the suburban schools, as well as in those in the borders of 
the city, from two to half a dozen grades are represented. 

“Tf all the pupils who enter the lowest class of schools were to continue through all, 
the proper classification would be easy. There wonld be the same number of schools 
in each grade. But pupils are dropping ont of school at every stage. The number of 
schools must therefore diminish with the number of pupils in advancing to the higher 
grades, and the difficulty of determining the proper ratio between these grades is in- 
creased by the constant accession of new pupils, and the increase of popnlation in 
certain localities, It is not easy to secure such a classification of pupils as is desirable, 
and ‘to secure uniformity of instruction in all schools of the same grade’ is a thing of 
the future. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


“The training school has graduated twenty-nine teachers, who are now successfully 
engaged in the primary schools of the city. At present cight young ladies are in train- 
ing there, all gradnates of our high school. The success of those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of this school, both in obtaining sitnations and in filling them, would seem 
a strong inducement for those wishing to become teachers to avail themselves of its 
privileges. But the school could not accommodate a class twice as large. 

“The remedy suggested for this evil, of supporting a most excellent school to do half 
the work for which it is fitted, isto broaden its aim so as to cover all grades, and to extend 
its territory so as to include the whole country. But this contemplates work which 
belongs not to this city, but to the whole State. If this school were so cnlarged, there 
wonld be always at hand a plenty of well-trained teachers, not ouly for our schools, 
but for those of our sister towns. 
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WORCESTER NEEDS A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“Let it not be forgotten that the great need of this county now is a State normal 
school here; and let this legislature feel a throb from this central county, beating 
harder than Hartford and Erie, and deeper than the Hoosac Tunnel. The men at the 
State House can be made to see that schools are more important than railroads ; that all 
material prosperity depends upon public intelligence and virtue ; and if they want proof, 
the Prussian guns proclaim the fact; for behind each gun in that wonderful army there 
is a brain! and to these educated brains, not to the guns, the victory is due.* 


THE UNGRADED SCHOOL FOR TRUANTS. 


As now constituted, and in the hands of its efficient teachers, the ungraded school 
is doing an excellent work. Its sphere should be enlarged. 

To this school we send, first, incorrigible truants, who are assigned by the board of 
overseers of the poor, according to the law, watched daily by the trnant officer, and 
who are candidates for immediate promotion to the truant school at the city farin ; 
secondly, insubordinate pupils, for whom a change of administration is desirable, to 
remind them that a change in their conduct is necessary, or because the superior skill 
of these teachers may prevail to subdue them; thirdly, scholars who on account of 
sickness or poverty, or for some good reason, are very irregular in attendance at school ; 
and lastly, young men and ladies more than fifteen years old, who work in the busy 
season and wish to attend school a part of the year only. 

To the first two classes, it will be seen, the school has a penal character, while to 
the last two no such idea properly attaches. And yet itis well-nigh impossible that 
the idea of penalty, which we wish should deter pupils from being sent there for the 
first two causes, should not also operate to keep out those who ought to go on other 
grounds. The same idea is unpleasant to teachers, who dislike the name of keeping a 
reform school when theirs is more largely of a different character. The present 
arrangement is defective, then, because it throws together these two classes of pupils; 
and because it does not sufficiently provide for the last class, which might be and 
ought to be much larger. ° 


GRADED SCHOOLS ENJURED BY CHANGE OF PUPILS. 


The design of grading schools is to have, in one room, a class of pupils at very 
nearly the same stage of progress. Thus, the explanation of a principle will not be 
lost upon any for want of previous knowledge, and the progress may be rapid. But 
in nearly all the schools there are those whose irregular attendance seriously interferes 
with this. New pupils are constantly entering the schools from the country, where 
they have been taught a good deal of some things and very little of others. Many 
more return to school after sickness or absence from town in the middle of the year, 
and find themselves behind their own class and in advance of the one below them. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 


Scattered through the schools there are numbers of Germans, French, Norwegians, 
and other immigrants who cannot speak English. Some of these are well instructed 
in their own tongue. It is interesting to see how well many of them can write. But 
they need to commence reading in the most elementary books; and so they must 
often be placed in a school of children much younger than themselves. For all these, 
and more who might be mentioned, as well as for the improvement of all our schools 
in grade and progress, this school for special instruction is needed. In its organiza- 
tion oneroom should be set apart for the disorderly and the truants ; and before them 
might be the constant hope of promotion, for good behavior, to the other rooms. In 
these other rooms each pupil should receive that special and individual aid which he 
necds, and which he cannot well receive in the graded schools. 


a 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


kn compliance with the law requiring every city having a population of more than 
10,600 inhabitants to provide free instruction in drawing to persons over fifteen years 
of age, a school was opened, when over 200 candidates for instruction applied, being 
more than accommodations allowed, but on examining the list it was found that none 
could reasonably be excluded, except pupils from the day schools, for whom instruc- 
tion is already provided. Omitting these, and such as were in any way deterred from 
entering the school, there remained 145—186 men and 9 women. These were organ- 


* Since the publication of Mr. Marble’s report the following has been published: Five acres of land 
in Worcester have been set off a3 a site for the new State normal school, for which the last legisia- 
ture appropriated $75,000. The State board of education is to have charge of its erection. 
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ized into two classes for free hand drawing, each mecting two cvenings a weck. After 
these classes were opened, many others applied for admission, but after some progress 
had been made, beginners could not so profitably commence; the classes were full, 
the enterprise was new, the strength of the teachers Hmited; it was not thought best, 
therefore, to open a third class. In respect of age there were 49 under twenty, 61 
between twenty and thirty, 28 between thirty and forty, 4 between forty and fifty, 2 
between fifty aud sixty, and 1 over sixty. In respect of occupation, there were 
machinists, 42; carpenters, 26; patteru-makers, 7; teachers, 9; masons, 3; farmers, 
boot and shoe makers, clerks, and architects, 4 each; organ-builders, book-keepers, 
painters, armorers, and engravers, 2 each; insurance agents, civil engineers, reed- 
makers, engineers, upholstercrs, nolders, wire-drawers, blacksmiths, 1 each; miscel- 
laneous, 24. Since the class started very few have dropped out. More than half the 
class walk two miles to get the lessons, and more than two-thirds of them are in their 
seats half an hour before the time of beginning. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


All the instruction in these classes is oral. The teacher illustrates with crayon at 
the board, at first drawing in advance of the class the figure he wishes them to copy, 
and, further on, showing what perspective is by models, cubes, cones, spheres, and a few 
other simple forms before the eye, and their representation by lines upon the board. 
In the mechanical classes the projection of any object upon the vertical and the 
horizontal plane is shown by a small blackboard hinged in the middle. When 
placed at right angles the two planes are seen; when open, it appears the ordinary 
surface on which the two planes must be represented. In this simple, practical way, 
principles are elucidated—not mystified by abstract definitions. Each pupil is pro- 
vided with paper, pencils, rubber, and a simple drawing-board only, except that the 
mechanical class have a simple set of instruments; a pair of adjustable dividers, a pen, 
a scale, a T-square, and a triangle. 


THE TEACHERS. 


Of the 140 teachers at present employed in onr schools, 29 have been engaged within 
the year. Part of these are graduates of our training-school. The others have, for 
the most part, been purloined from the smaller town, at whose expense their experience 
and practical skill have been acquired, and where their services were still needed. By 
the same unjustifiable practice, some of our best teachers have been lost to us. More 
of them have been removed by matrimony; a cause more natural, and hence more diffi- 
cult and less desirable to prevent. 

The average length of time female tcachers continue in the business here is about 
four years. Ninety-three per cent. of all our teachers are females. Very likely and 
properly this per cent. will continue to be nearly as large. For reasons beyond the 
control of society, and higher than human laws, their time of service will, as a rule, 
continue to be short. But frequent change in the corps of teachers is injurious. 
There should be a conservative element among them—a class permanently employed. 


YOUNG MALE TEACHERS DIMINISHING IN NUMBER. 


Statistics show that the proportion of young men engaged in teaching is smaller 
than it was twenty years ago. But there isan army of agents urging upon the public 
that which is not desirable, and of persons courting success in unproductive employ- 
ments for which they are not qualified. If the men of talent among these would fit 
themselves to be teachers, and engage in this noble work, they would become useful 
members of society, and, in elevating humanity, find themselves ennobled, and their 
self-respect restored. 


, LOSS OF MALE TEACHERS TO BE REGRETTED. 
_ The policy which has driven young men from this profession is not good. To retain 
in it in sufficient numbers those whose ability may illustrate its capacity for good, 
requires a change in the popular estimate of its importance. 


ENTHUSIASM OF THRE TEACHERS. 


The teachers of our schools have entered into several plans for their own improve- 
ment, proposed during the year, with an enthusiasm which shows them to be in earnest 
in their own work. With a few exceptions, the teachers’ meetings have becn well at- 
tended. Nearly $0 per cent. of the whole corps attended the county convention at 
Southbridge. 
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AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


The average daily attendance of pupils has been 91 per cent. of the average whole 
number belonging to the schools. During the summer term the small-pox prevailed in 
the city to an alarming extent, and many children were withdrawn from the schools 
on that account. This will probably fully explain the decrease of about .007 from the 
per cent. of last year. After every allowance has been made for necessary absence, 
the number of pupils who attend school with no regularity is alarmingly great. There 
can be no good reason for the constant absence of one pupil from every eleven, or 
the absence of each scholar one-eleventh of the time. The cost of the schools is the 
same as if all were present. By these absences, then, nearly 9 per cent. of this 
expense is lost. By. the rules of the school board, “ sickness, domestic affliction, and 
absence from town, are regarded as the only Icgitimate causes of absence or tardiness.” 
To enforce this rule, it is generally necessary only to point out to parents and guardians 
the evils of irregular attendance, both to their children and to the schools. But if 
moral means fail, the ultimate remedy is expulsion from school ; that is, to cure the 
evil of occasional absence, we compel constant absence. As may well be supposed, 
such a remedy is applied with ercat hesitation. For those who willfully or carelessly 
detain their children from schoo}, it is worth considering whether some other means 
should not be uscd. What right have a few persons thus te defeat almost 9 per cent. 
of the good our schools might accomplish ? 


PARENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


The right of the parent to control his own children is admitted on all hands. Bat 
that control is limited. He cannot take their lives, as he could under the Roman law; 
he cannot deprive them of food. nor of at least a little education. And so, when they 
are once in school, he is morally bound that their irregularity shall not retard the 
general progress, and thus infringe upon the rights of others. Besides irregular pupils, 
there are children under fiftcen years of age who do not, even nominally, attend school 
more than one term in a year, if at all. This leads to the question whether it would 
be right to make : 

ATTENDANCE COMPULSORY. 


As intimated above, other rights are to be considered besides that of the parent over 
his child. The child hiuself, every human being, has a right to such a training as will 
fit him for usefulness and enjoyment, just as he has a right to care, food, and raiment 
in the helpless years of infancy. The parent who abandons an infant may be pun- 
ished ; so should he be punished who neglects the education of his child. The infant 
would perish. The child in ignorance may live in wretchedness and toil, to curse his 
parents, and by his blighted life to reproach society, if not by crimes, to visit it with 
retribution for the evilit should have prevented. 

Society, then, has rights. It is of the highest interest to us, each, whether our fellow 
citizens are intelligent or ignorant. We are all concerned whether in the future our 
children are to live in an educated community, or in the semi-barbarous state of pre- 
vailing ignorance. It is a shame that any intelligent freeman—and no others are 
free—can stand at the ballot-box and see his vote canceled by some ragged, unkempt 
sot,;whosce leering eye cannot see, nor his benighted mind comprehend, the printed bal- 
lot he casts. Where this is possible, democracy is a sham. To establish firmly republi- 
can institutions, such a thing must be made impossible. In self-defense, therefore, 
and not from benevolence merely, the State has established free schools. But this 
defense is not complete while those who know not the advantage of those schools may 
desert them. To secure the cdueation of children, the law of this State imposes a fine 
upon all parents who do not send their children to school, at least twelve weeks each 
year, from the age of eight to fourteen years ; and another law, fixing a penalty upon 
all persons in whose employ children are found, under twelve years of age, who have 
not attended school eighteen weeks within the twelve months next preceding such 
employment, or between twelve and fifteen ycars of age, who have ‘hot attended school 
eleven weeks during the preceding year. 


ATTENDANCE OF WORKING CHILDREN. 


During the past year a large number of children have been sent to school from the 
manufacturing establishments of this city ; and to the credit of the proprietors be it 
said, not one of them has failed to comply with the law in its true spirit as soon as 
they learned its existence. To them it had been unknown, and under the first of 
these two laws children are in school to-day who otherwise would be in the street. 
Not the infliction of the penalty, but the fear of it, keeps them there. To the credit 
of the city be it said, these unnatural parents number less than a dozen. One hundred 
and five weeks at least, or a little more than two anda half school years, the child 
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fifteen years of age, bornin this State, must have attended school. This little is 
important; it may create a thirst for knowledge which will lead to further scarch; 
but it is very little, and wholly inadequate, if intelligence is the qualification for citi- 
zepship. At this point the State’s defense is weak. 


THE TRUANT SCHOOL. 


The committee on the truant school report that “under the State law, which 

requires cities and towns to make all necdful regulations concerning habitual trnants, 
this school was established at the City Farm, by an ordinance of the city in 1863. It 
Was opened in December of that year, and was in charge of a board of truant com- 
missioners. By a change in the law, in the year 167, the care of this school passed 
into the hands of a committee of the board of overseers of the poor. The expenses of 
the school, which previously had been included in the cost of maintaining the poor, have 
since that time been made a distinct item. The yearly cost of each boy is about $170. 
This outlay accomplishes more than the education and reformation of a single boy, 
though, when we consider from what he is saved, this seems but a small expense. The 
fact of truancy implies the absence of proper parental care; and he who when left to 
himself forsakes his school, will not fail to receive on the street an education in the 
school of vice. To savea boy from the consequences of such conduct is worth more 
than $170, and many an instance can be shown of a vicious, idle wanderer transformed 
at this school into a well-behaved and studious boy. But great as the beneiit, in 
most cases received at this school by the pupils themselves, is believed to be, this is 
but a small part of the goodit accomplishes. By a wholesome regard for its restraints, 
many an idler, in inclination and wish, is retained in school.” 
_ The superintendent of the alms-house has the general care of those sent to this 
school. He attends to feeding and clothing them, and gives them such liberties about 
the premises as their conduct entitles them to receive. A teacher assembles them for 
instruction and study four hours a day in summer and five hours in winter, and in 
the teaching reference is had to fitting them for re-entering the graded schools. 


NUMBER OF TRUANT CASES, 


During the year the truant officer has attended to 2,441 cases of absence from school 
from unknown causes, reported by the teacher. Of these, 1,180 were returned to their 
schools. One hundred and forty-cight boys, inclined to truancy, have been assigned to 
their schools by the overseers of the poor, which is the first step toward the truant’s 
school. Of these, 22, who persisted in their truancy, have been arrested and brought 
before the municipal court. Eighteen of the number have been sentenced to the tru- 
ant school for terms varying from six months to two years, while the cases of others 
have been placed on file. | 


THE METHOD OF THE OPERATION OF THE LAW. 


The route to this haven is now pretty well understood by the truants of the city. If 
absent from school without known and valid excuse, they are reported by the teacher 
and visited by the truant officer; if this is repeated, they are assigned to the school 
which they onght to attend by the overseers of the poor ; if they continue ou the voy- 
age, they find themselves safe in this school and away from a like temptation. As 
seen above, only a small proportion go beyond the first steps. 


DISCIPLINE. 


In the discipline of these boys, corporal punishment is resorted to in cases where it 
seems necessary. But thismeans is notrelied on wholly. Everyone understands that 
by obedience, punctuality, and faithfulness, he may secure niany privileges aud larger 
liberty. And the committee have thought that even more may be done in this direc- 
tion. What these boys need is a prndent foresight and self-control, ability to see a 
great good before them in the future, and the power to refuse present gratification for 
the sake of attaining it. Without this, they ran away from school; with it, they 
would have anticipated the rewards of faithful study. It must, then, be developed in 
them as far as possible while here. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
[From the Annual Report for 1869-70 of the President of Harvard University, Charles W. Eliot.) 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PROFESSORS. 


The adoption m the college of the elective system has rendered necessary the ap- 
pointment of a large number of assistant professors and tutors. <A third resident in 
the divinity school has been appointed. An addition of five to the corps of observers 
at the astronomical observatory was made during the year, and a professor of paleon- 
tology was appointed in the school of mining and practical geology ; also, instructors 
in mining and metallurgy. In the medical school an assistant professor of materia 
medica, and in the dental school an adjunct professor of mechanical dentistry, were 
appointed. 

INCREASE OF SALARY. 


From the beginning of the year, the salary of the college professor doing full work 
was raised from $2,400, with an annual grant of $600, to $4,000 a year. At the same 
time the salary of the assistant professor was fixed at $2,000, while that of the tutor 
remained at $1,000. In order to induce the better class of young men to embrace an 
acadeniic life, it is remarked, the salary of the professor must seem to, the aspirant 
sufficient to secure him against a harassed manhood and a pinched old age; a sure, 
if slow, promotion must reward every successful young teacher. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


Room was made for a large extension ofthe elective courses of study, by abridging 
somewhat the previously existing course of required studies. In addition to the 
required work, each senior and junior was obliged to take two, and might take three 
electives, each of three hours a week ; and each sophomore was obliged to take four 
electives, each of two hours a week. The fact is given as worthy of mention, that 
only 25 seniors out of a class of 129, and 45 juniors cut of a class of 161, confined them- 
selves to the minimum of two electives. It was also arranged, in most departments, 
that any stud. nt of a higher class might pursue with a lower class any elective course 
which he had not taken in a previous year; and that any student of a lower class 
might pursue any elective course with a higher class which he was qualified to study 
with advantage. The faculty of the theological school decided at the commencement 
of the last year to admit to the full course students who had no knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages; but, under the apprehension that this limited preparation 
will not only be in most cases a disadvantage to the student himself, but tend to lower7 
the standard of theological education in the university, this decision has been modified 
to the former terms of admission. In the law school, lectures from practical lawyers 
have been introduced with marked success. 


CHANGES IN STATUTES. 


The practice of giving degrees for residence merely is done away with; henceforth 
the degree of bachelor of laws is to be given on examination. The regulation permit- 
ting the conferring of the degree of master of arts upon every bachelor of arts of 
three years’ standing has been repealed, and after commencement, 1872, no degree will 
be conferred, whether in arts, law, divinity, medicme, or science, without exami- 
nation. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF A NEW COLLEGE OFFICIAL. 


It being conceded that the duties of the president of the college were too arduous, 
and that he should be relieved of the immediate charge of the college administration, 
a new statute was adopted, defining the duties of the president, and another statute 
creating the new office of dean of the college faculty, and defining the duties of the 
dean; by which change, nearly three-fourths of the labor hitherto performed by the 
president now devolves upon the dean. 


THE DUTIES OF THE DEAN. 


His is a very responsible aud laborious office. He has the immediate charge of the 
students, of their studies, record of conduct and attendance, scholarship, beneficiary 
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aid, and in general the superintendence of the clerical and administrative business of 
the college. It is provided that the dean shall bea professor of the college. The 
salary was fixed at $4,500 a year; and Professor x. W. Gurney was appointed to the 


office. 
CHANGE OF TERMS. 


Another statute was passed by the corporation in the month of May, defining the 
academic year, and making term-time the same in all the departments of the college. 
The winter vacation is shortened, and the summer vacation lengthened by three weeks, 
the original reason for the long winter vacation having ceased to exist, since the under- 
graduates no longer keep district schools for three months in winter. 


UNIVERSITY STATUTES TO BE REVISED. 


It is stated that the statutes of the university necd revision ; that there is no com- 
plete collection of them, either in print or manuscript, and that the work of revising 
and compiling them has been commenced. 


DIVINITY AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS REFUSE ADMISSION TO WOMEN STUDENTS. 


The fact is stated, without comment, that in the month of August, 1869, a young 
woman made formal application to the corporation for regular admission to the divinity 
school; and, in the month of February, another young woman made application for 
admission to the scientific schdol; both of which applications were rctused by the 
corporation. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN BUILDINGS. 


Extensive repairs and improvements were made in buildings of the university 
during the year. Thayer Hall was begun and completed in 1869-’70. It contains 
room for over 100 students. Its net income is from $10,000 to $11,000. The cost of 
the building, without grading, was over $100,000, paid for by Mr. Thayer—the most 
niunificent gift ever made to the college. 

The organization of the school of agriculture and horticulture is begun, which is 
to be established in connection with the university, under the trusts created by the 
will of Benjamin Bussey. Contracts have been executed for the erection of a stone 
building to cost about $45,000. 

BEQUESTS. 


Among other bequests received by the college, it is stated that Miss Rebecca A. Per- 
kins bequeathed $1,000 for the benefit of indigent undcr-graduates; and Rev. Adams 
Ayer has given a like amount for the benefit of the divinity school. <A gift of $1,000 
has been made to the botanic garden by the same person who has given that sum to 
the garden anonymously for several years past. The Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture has appropriated $3,000 per annum for the term of five years 
for the support of a laboratory, and for experiments in agricultural chemistry to be 
conducted on the Bussey estate. 

LANDS ADDED. 


Important additions were made to the territory of the university grounds in 1869-70. 
A tract of land was bought for $15,000, containing about five acres, to be used for the 
purpose of a play-ground. <A piece of land which adjoined and projected into the ob- 
servatory cstate, abont seven-cighths of an acre in area, was bought in order to protect 
the observatory against the chance of injury through the proximity of houses or other 
buildings. 

BOATING ENCOURAGED. 


To encourage boating, the corporation paid $1,080 for a piece of marsh land by the 
river side, “to be occupied for a boat-house and the usual incidental uses.” 

In June, 1870, Mr. Henry W. Longfellow and other friends of the college presented 
to the president and fellows about seventy acres of salt marsh lying on the Brighton 
side, above the Brighton street bridge, for use as gardens, public walks, ornamental 
grounds, &c. 

TAX REMITTED. 

In view of recent decisions of the supreme court of Massachusetts, the city of Cam- 
bridge exemptcd a portion of college real estate from taxation in May, 1870, which 
had previously paid taxes to the amount, per year, of $2,500. The corporation propose 
to appropriate the money thus saved to improvements on college grounds. 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The following is from the Boston Advertiser’s report of Rev. Professor Tyler’s his- 
torical address, delivercd at Amherst, Wednesday, July 12, the day before commence- 
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ment, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Amherst College; 
which oecasion was celebrated at the last commencement by an unusual gathering r of 
the alumni of the college. 

After a graphic sketch of “the dedication to the service of God and the great Head 
of the Church” of the South Colle ge, he proceeded to an analysis of the national and 
social conditions of those days. A ‘charity fund of $50,000 was the money foundation 
of the college. Forty-seven students in all entered the college as members of the four 
classes at the first examination. 

“The educational institutions of those times were also in their infancy, imperfectly 
manned, poorly furnished, and scarcely at all endowed. Endowments were meager, 
the course of study lmited, and the idea even of a university with studics wholly 
elective had not yet dawned upon the darkened minds of presidents and professors, or 
even of the inost progressive sophomores and freshmen. Thedecade which immediately 
preceded the founding of Amherst was, however, one of great political, mental, and 
religious activity, and. among the educational and charitable institutions which date 
their life from this period are Princeton Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity School, 
and the American Bible and Educational Societies. 

% * # * % x * % 

“The idea of Amherst College, the first public proposition from which a definite - 
result has developed, originated with the Franklin County Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, at the house of Rev. Theophilus Packard, in Shelburne, May, 10, 1815. 
Later the preposterous project for the removal of Williams College to Amherst was 
peremptorily ended by the legislature, and on the 29th of September, 1818, a conven- 
tion of pastors and laymen, representing forty parishes in the four western counties cf 
Massachusetts, met in Amherst and approved the plan of the trustees of Amherst 
Academy, then flourishing in the vigor of its fourth year, to found a college and endow 
it with a “charity fund of “fifty thousand dollars. Noah Webster delivered the address 
at the laying of the corner-stone of South College, August 9, 1820. There were present 
on that occasion the Christian men and women of Amherst and the surrounding towns, 
the foremost of whom were Colonel Rufus Graves and Nathaniel Smith, of Sunderland, 
and Fowler Dickinson, esq., and Hezekiah W. Strong, of Amherst. Professor Noah 
Webster, while laying the deep foundation of his philological fame, gave also some 
of his best and most Carnest labors to the infant institution at Amherst. Of all these 
noble pioneers in the cause of liberal education Professor Tyler speaks in terms of most 
unqualified gratitude and admiration. Passing onward, he sketches the first faculty 
of the college, President Moore, Professors Olds ‘and Easterbrook, and Tutors Field and 
Burr; the doubts, difficultics, and obstacles through which they struggled, and over 
which they triumphed; and gives a more detailed review of the second administra- 
tion, that of President Humphrey, under whom, says Professor Tyler, Amherst College 
was Greated. His first great battle was that of the charter; a war, rather, in which 
Moore had fallen, and in which all the strength of sectional prejudice, local envy, rival 
interests, hatred of orthodoxy, and hostility to evangelical religion were arrayed against 
the college. But the right cause triumphed at last, and on the 21st of February, 1825, 
the charter of Amherst College was won. In February, 1827, the college chapel was 
dedicated, and in 1828 the new North College was erected. Pecuniary aid, refused by 
the legislature, was supplied by the people, and Amherst rose rapidly in power and 
position. The first fally or ganized faculty under the charter appears ou the catalogue 
of 1825, and from their names may be judged the character of the workmanship and 
material which entered into the foundation of Amherst College. Four have finished 
their course, and may therefore be spoken of without flattery or prejudice. They are 
all names of world-wide fame. During President Humphrey’s administration students: 
inereased rapidly, college societies flourished, and the college passed successfully its 
experimental stages. Soon after, however, the tide of prosperity began to ebb; per- 
petual solicitation for funds had wearied the friends of the college ; students decreased ; 
disaficetions were rife, and embarrassments thickened till the faint-hearted despaired 
and the strongest minds doubted. Professor Hitchcock was just the man for this 
emergency, and, says Professor Tyler, ‘ his personal reputation and his wise policy— 
I repeat it, and IT mean just what I say—his personal reputation and his wise policy 

saved the college.” Then Williston, Hitchcock, Woods, Sears, Phillips, and others began 
those generous “benefactions which they SO liberally continued, and which have proved 
the life-blocd of the institution they nourished. The college, under the Hitchcock 
administration, took a new departure; subscriptions were abandoned, debts averted, 
peace at home and abroad established ; and the problem of cxistence and efficiency for- 
ever solved. 

“The prominent events and attainments of the college since the accession of the 
Rey. Dr. Stearns to the presidency are next reviewed, more briefly than those of his 
predecessors; honorable mention made of the liberal donors of the past few years, Dr. 
Walker and Mr. Stearns; a sincere word of praise bestowed upon the treasurers and 
secretaries of the college, models of fidelity and integrity, and the history closes with 
au eloquent tribute to the alumni of Amberst and to their services for their country 
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and the world, depicting the thrilling days which followed the opening of the rebellion 
in 1861—and none who were in Amherst then will ever forget them. The address con- 
eludes with a far-reaching, prophetic view of the mission of Amherst College in the 
future, and the noble and commanding results which it will yet achieve.” 


DR. SAMUEL HARVEY TAYLOR. 


The sad bereavement suffered in the death of this eminent educator and Christian 
minister finds expression in the memorial address by Professor Edwards A. Park, 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra. <A brief abstract of the address only can be given 
here. 

Dr. Samuel Harvey Taylor was a descendant of devout Scotch ancestors, who first 
left their homes for the North of Ireland, to escape the persecutions of the Covenanters, 
and afterward emigrated to this country and established themselves in Londonderry, 
New Hampshire. Inured to hard labor on a farm from early childhood, his classical 
education began at the age of eighteen, when, in consequence of being thrown from a 
wagon, he lost in some degree his power of physical endurance. He had manifested 
a passion for books from early childhood, aud he now commenced his preparation for 
eollege with inteuse delight, and studied with such vehemence that after but two years 
of preparation he entered the sophomore class of Dartmouth College. He spent his 
winter vacations in teaching district schools, and graduated with honor in the class of 
1€32; entered upon the study of theology in the seminary at Andover, in the mcan 
time acting as assistant principal of Phillips’s Academy, and again as tutor in Dart- 
mouth College, preaching in some pulpit upon the Sabbath, and still spending his win- 
ters at Andover. He was an-acceptable preacher, with warm and zealous religious 
feelings, but he declined the pastorate of an important church he was urged to take, 
and, after graduating at the theological school, commenced his work as principal of 
Phillips’s Academy, in which he waseminently successful, being beloved and reverenced 
by nearly all his pupils. The number in attendance more than doubled during his 
administration, the fame of his teaching attracting yonng men from the plantations of 
Georgia, the cotton-fields of Louisiana, the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, and the 
Canadian Provinces. He was an cducator by nature. His stalwart person, sonorous 
voice, and strong emphasis ; his great reputation for success in teaching; his example 
of punctuality, energy, and enterprise, gave a distinct force to his admonitions. Te 
these requisites he added a passion for training the youthful mind. He was in his ele- 
ment when his pupils were before him and his words were summoning them to exer- 
tion with a kind of talismanic force. He was constitutionally fitted for a disciplinarian. 
Professor Patterson, now a Senator at Washington, one of the descendants of the Lon- 
donderry colonists, says: ‘ Profound convictions, an inflexible will, and strong sensibil- 
ities are the natural inheritance of our people.” Dr. Taylor shared largely in this 
inheritance. He had a stern conscience, a keen sense of duty, a deep regard for obli- 
gation. In his eye subordination was the first virtue of the pupil; he was the stern 
foe of the proud and unyielding, and sometimes probably denied them real justice. 
The thoughtless and idle pupils disliked him, and yet when they became responsible 
for boys they often placed them in his care. One of his pupils says: “To come under 
his influence was to move into a new system of gravitation; every one, even the dull- 
est, felt that now he was expected to accomplish something. He increased his author- 
ity by maintaining a reserve toward us, which, indeed, he seldom relaxed until we had 
left his care as pupils and met him as friends, when his manner became in the highest 
degree frank and cordial. We were called up with great rapidity, and trained to tell 
promptly and concisely what we knew. Woe to the boy who professed to understand 
what he did not ; no matter how sinoothly he could repeat it, the fraud was instantly 
detected, and exposed without mercy.” He was a model of patience in helping dull 
scholars, if they were industrious; a very model of perseverance in explainiug the text 
until he inade it clear to obtuse minds, if they meant well. He ascertained the circum- 
stances of his pupils, knew their fears and their sufferings. He dispensed charities 
with singular prudence, and without letting his left hand know what his right did. 
He was an enthusiastic classical student and scholar. When he first studied the Greek 
accents he was transported with delight ; he loved the Greek verb, and felt a personal 
interest in the Greek syntax. An offense against the laws of the Latin language 
seemed to be a personal injury to himsclf. It is not claimed that he possessed all the 
qualifications of an eminent teacher, though he possessed many remarkable qualilica- 
tious for the office ; and whilc some teachers may have avoided his faults, but tew have 
surpassed his merits. He died very suddenly on Sunday morning, the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1871, in the academy where he had so long taught, falling near the door of the 
chapel, toward which he was hastening to teach his Bible-class. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of this association was held in Boston, October 
20, 21, and 22, 1871. The first address was delivered by Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, 
who spoke of some of the defects of the public schools. He criticised the metheds of 
teaching as defective, developing little else than the memory. Teachers are required 
to teach teo many studies. Classes are too large, and too much reliance is put upon 
text-books, many of which are almost worthless. Things themselves should be taught 
in place of the verbal exposition of things. Normal schools should be furnished with 
the means of fitting teachers to teach the elements of the physical sciences. Teachers 
should be prepared to unfold to pupils, in a clear manner, the history of the earth. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody gave an address on the subject of “Words.” The question, “Is it 
advisable to coutinue the study of grammar in its present artificial form ?” was treated 
by Miss JeHison, of the Girls’ High and Normal School, in a paper full of force, wit, and 
sharp quotations, showing that the use of grammar, as taught in our public schools, 
was nonsensical and harmfal. The subject was discussed by Mr. Greenough, of the 
Normal School of Rhode Island; Mr. Leighton, of Melrose; Mr. Hiil; Mr. Howison, of 
the English High School, Boston ; Mr. Greene, of the Oread Institute, Worcester, and 
others, in a manner which showed that the speakers had devoted much thought to the 
subject. Professor Ternault, of the Nermal School, gave a very interesting lesson on 
free-hand drawing. Papers were read by Mr. H. H. Lincoln, master of Lyman School, 
East Boston; by Mr. J. D. Philbrick, superintendent of public schools of Boston, who 
urged the payment of higher wages to teachers; Mr. L. M. Chase, of Boston ; and Mr. 
Emerson, superintendent of public schools in Newton. Mr. N. A. Calkins, superin- 
tendent of primary schools in New York, talked of ‘ Object-teaching,” and Hon. 
Joseph White, secretary of the board of education, spoke at length upon a “State edu- 
eational tax,” advocating a tax apportioned to cities and towns according to actual 
attendance. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


In scientific and technical education Massachusetts is in no ways deficient, when 
compared with other States, as the admirable Institute of Technology, at Boston, testifies. 
This institute, having been made a sharer in the United States grant in aid of colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, dividing the grant with the Agricultural College 
at Amherst, is noticed in Professor Gilman’s report upon the “National Schools of 
Science,” pages 427-444 of this volume. The substantial building possessed by this 
institute, and the fund, arising from the gifts of benevolent men, in addition to the 
State and national aid granted to it, with its excellent corps of instructors, and its 
already large attendance, numbering some 224 students, place it upon an assured basis 
as one of the best of the schools for scientific and technical training and culture. For 
the technical training of those who intend to work at mechanical trade, there seems 
requisite some modification in plan of the rapidly increasing seientific schools. This 
need appears to have been admirably met in the institution at Worcester, where the 
experiment of combining training in practical working mechanics with theoretical 
culture has been successfully solved, and the model of an institution, which will ere 
long be deemed an imperative need to every manufacturing center, there furnished. 
We give a brief account of this admirable institution, which has received the merited 
praise of some of the ablest foreign obscrvers. 

The Free Institute of Industrial Science at Worcester, established by funds contributed 
by John Boynton, esq., and Hon. Ichabod Washburn, and now under the charge of 
Professor C. O. Thompson, was dedicated November 11, 1868. It provides for a junior, 
middle, and senior class, having an attendance, according to the last report, of 89. 

The aim of this institute is peculiar, being designed to give instruction in those 
branches not usually taught in common schools, and which are essential and best 
adapted to train the young for practical life, especially such as are intending to become 
mechanics, manufacturers, or farmers. 

The plan of instraction embraces recitations, in small divisions; practice, actual 
work in the machine-shop, beginning at the middle of the junior year; lectures and 
examinatious in the departments of mechanics, civil engincering, chemistry, architec- 
ture, and designing. : 

The course of study embraces chemistry, physics, geology, mechanical engineering, 
civil engineering, architecture, drawing and designing, and language. 

The institute has two buildings, one having rooms for lectures, recitations, drawing, 
library, and a thoroughly equipped laboratory, and the other used as a shop for prac- 
tice. 

It has graduated its first class of sixteen, who, with ease, at once -secured honorable 
and lucrative employment. 

(Hon. Joseph White is the secretary of the State Board of Education. Adresses of 
city superintendents will be found in the tables of cities, pages 574-605 of this volume.) 
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MECMEGAN. 


[From the Thirty-fourth Afinual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the year 1870.— 
Hon. Oramel Hostord, Superintendent.) 


1869. 1870. 

Population of the State, United States census ......... 1, 184, 059 
School population of the State, five to twenty years... . 374, 774 304, 554 
Memmiret attending Scliggle say. .-.. 12. ---. ..---+ - +s 269, 587 78, 686 
Number attending school under five or over twenty 

VOCUS ABE BeBe soo 6o5 5555500) Oe eee ere 6, 404 
Number of counties in which schools are reported...... 64 
Avetqoe mumpermontrs OLsclool.......-..-----=2---- 6.3 6.9 
Number of districts failing to have school the legal 

CHING eee eer ee les ee oo om nc a ee- =~ ee 135 
Number of districts having no school.......--.......-. om 
INO Oe ie UGRTO NSIS. |e 2, 304 2,708 
Number of female teachers .....- Peer awa w jee aus 7, 895 8, 221 
i Craveg bowen en eag BR RESTON US 5 10, 249 11,014 
Average monthly wages of male teachers. ........-.--- $52 62 
Average monthly wages of female teachers..........-.. he alll 
Tor amount paid fortteachers’ wages .......-.-..--.- $1,177,847 86 $1,398, 228 59 
Estimated number of pupils in private schools.-.......- 9, 613 
Nimeibeieat private schools ...... .--..se.+. Bee eet ae 139 
Number of visits to schools by county superintendents. 6, G21 
IMM et Omenraced school CISLIICLS---...... --2.-.-- =... 
NpmmIDeIOL SCH@Ol-NOUSCS 222 sec. 25.07... eee. es Bee Ane Oo tae 
WeltteromscNOOl-NOUSeS 2. . . Seer s 2s - 26-05 Sede cece us $5, 331,774 00 $6,234,797 00 
Amount paid for building and repairing......... eee 776, 074 00 852, 122 62 
Pemiousitiscuee y 1ale-Will2..3 22822. 2.66 52.3 wee os 94,752 55 
Ciomot aroma bax ON AGOS 65 5h. -.. sees cen e eee en eenc es 25, 893 81 
Moe meresourees fOr the year... 2. 2.<-.ccc cs eces escee eee 2 3, lo4y2cie 2s 

SCHOOLS. 


The report from all the schools of the State is, that the past year has been one of 
continual success. Seldom has anything occurred to disturb the quiet of the school- 
room, and unusual prosperity has attended the labors of both pupils and teachers. 

The results predicted in reference to the beneficial effect of the free-school system 
are already partially realized; there is a manifest change in the average length of the 
school, as well as in the number of pupils in attendance. In some counties the school 
year has been increased from four and five months to seven, cight, and in some in- 
stances even to nine months, and an attendance of less than 50 per cent. of the enroll- 
ment has been increased to 69, and even 75 per cent. In other counties less time has 
been given to the school year, and a much less average of attendance has been secured ; 
yet in these counties, at the last annual meeting, it was decided by vote that the time 
should be lengthened, and several months were added to the former school year. 

In a number of the schools in many counties the school term has been divided into 
three portions instead of two, with the most gratifying results. It has long been 
known that those schools which were continued through the months of July and 
Augnst were of comparatively little worth. Many, numbering from 40 to 50 pupils, 
were reduced in these warm months to less than 20, and often to less than a dozen. 
Where this ehange has been made there is secured a more uniform attendance, a 
greater interest in the school, and more rapid and thorough progress in study. 

The number of counties in which schools are reported is 64, one more than last year. 
There is an inerease of 30 in the number of townships reporting, and an increase of 
9,7¢0 in the number of children in the State of school] age, a much smaller gain than 
in the previous year, owing to a depression in the mining interests ; the average an- 
nual increase of children for the last ten years being reported as 13,787. The increase 
in the number of children attending school over the previous year is 9,099. ‘This, how- 
ever, does not show the full increase, for the reason that since the abolition of the 
rate-bill many teachers have supposed it was not necessary to keep or return any roll 
of the pupils. The number of districts thus failing to report is 142 more than last 
year. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools reported as graded are 231, or five less than last year. In 
these districts are 134,634 children, or over one-third of all in the State. The nunber 
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attending school is reported at 91,692, but fifteen districts, with 4,612 ebildren, do not 
report the attendance. The whole should be as mueh as 95,000. The amount paid by 
these districts to 1,549 teachers was $610,478 35, or 40 eents per month for eaeh person 
of school age. The same expense per child in the State, ineluding the graded sehools, 
averaged 523 cents. If we take the remainder of the State sgparately, it will not be 
less than 54 cents. So the figures show, as in former years, that the large schools, 
which pay the highest wages, are the cheapest. . 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


There have probably been more school-houses erected during the past year than 
during any one year before. 

A very fine school edifiee has been completed in Marshall, which, in contrast with 
the old style, shows the great advancement made in the school arehitecture during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

The new edifice in Battle Creek is one of rare beauty. It is loeated on one of the 
highest elevations in the city, overlooking the town and the surrounding eountry. It 
is proposed to heat the entire building by the use of steam. If the plan should prove 
suceessful, it will greatly modify the present system of heating. These edifices are 
among the most expensive that have been erected, but a large number of the smaller 
towns have built houses which are a great honor to the citizens, and have taxed the 
people to build them quite as severely as those of the larger towns. 

A very large number of school-houses have been erected in the eountry districts.’ In 
the more populous districts larger houses have been built, consisting of two rooms, 
thus permitting a partial grading of the schools; these houses, or many of them, are 
heated with a furnaee; they have been tastefully built, and are furnished with the 
most approved modern seats and desks, and are well supplied with blackboards aud 
other general apparatus. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The congressional grant of school lands to the State, upon its admission into the 
Union, amounted to 1,068,340 aeres, of whieh only 1,009,025 eould be selected in seetion 
sixteen, thus making a deficiency of 59,313 aeres ; 12,590 of whieh, under the provision 
of an aet of Congress, have been selected and confirmed to the State, leaving an unse- 
leeted defieiency of 46,725 acres, in regard to whieh defieieney ecrrespondence has been 
had with the Land Office at Washington ; but, as yet, with no satisinetory conclusion. 
It is desired that the matter should be settled before all the best lands in the State 
are otherwise disposed of. The quantity and avails of primary-school lands sold, for 
the year ending November 1, 1870, is 24,582.80 aeres for $98,331 20. The amount of 
unsold primary sehool land is 468,713.07 aeres, and of unsold agrieultural college 
land, 218,593.37 acres. The total amount of the primary-school tund November 30, 
1870, was $2,700,834 63. The inerease of the fund during the year was: Realized 
from primary-school lands, $106,180 86; for primary-schoo! lands previously sold, 
$2,380,203 24; making a total inerease during the year of $2,486,284 10. In 1860, ten 
years since, the total sehoo] fund amounted to $1,634,394 38; whieh is an inerease in 
ten years of $1,016,440 25, and an inerease of annual income in the same time of 
$68,954 11. The inerease of the fund has fully kept pace with the increase of children, 
an increase of 136,687 in ten years. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The spring and autumn series of State teachers’ institutes was held at sixteen differ- 
ent towns and cities, with a total attendance of 2,005 teachers. The interest mani- 
fested by the teaehers in these institutes has not in the least abated. The numbers in 
attendance have never been greater than during the past year. The county superin- 
tendents have manifested the same earnestness as formerly, and the success of the 
institutes has been Owing in no small degree to their labors. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is nearly four years since the organization of the system of county superintend- 
ency. Sinee then great improvements have been made in the schools. The influenee 
of the superintendent is seen in the general interest which has been excited in the 
schools, as shown by the number of visits which have been made by sehool officers 
during the past year, as compared with those of former years. It was formerly a rare 
occurrence to find school officers visiting the schools; sinee the appointment of super- 
intendents, there has been a constant inerease of visits reported, and although it is 
now less than four years since the system was inaugurated, there were reported, the 
last year, more than 12,000 visits from directors alone. 
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IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Althongh the free schools have wrought a marked change for the better, yet a 
deplorable lack of promptness and regularity still exists. There is no reason why all 
the children of the State capable of receiving an education should not obtain it, 
since every obstacle has been removed which may have prevented any from study ; 
not even poverty can now serve as an excuse for absence from the school-room. Any 
failure to become educated now must be owing to the most stolid indifference. This in- 
difference exists in many places to an alarming extent. There are yorng men and women 
who were born in the State, and have been reared almost within sight of the school- 
house that was always open to reccive them, and yet to-day are unable to read or 
write. — 

One of the prominent educators from Europe, in an address at the Cooper Institute, 
after praising very much many things he had seen in this country, said that in gencral 
our system of education was the best in the world, but that it needed one thing to 
make it perfect, and that is, that education should be made compulsory. “I should be 
uneandid,” he further said, ‘if I did not frankly tell you that North Germany and 
Switzerland excel you in the thoroughness and universality of their systems, and this, 
I believe, is entirely owing to the fact that in those countries the parent has not the 
right to deprive the child of the excellent training which the state has provided. 
Wheu the parent fails in his duty, the state stands in loco parentis; and this is what 
you chiefly need to perfect your educational system.” 

The free schools of this State have not been in operation long enough to determine 
their complete power and influence in securing the attendance of all who ought to be 
found in school. The results have been gratifying, bnt as yet fall far short of reaching 
the desired end. There are many of our citizens whose education is very limited, if 
not entirely wanting, who are utterly indifferent to the education of their children, or 
of those under their care. , But there is evidently a change taking place among the 
people, and many are now beginning to feel that some measures must be taken to 
secure amore general and constant attendance upon the public schoo!s. These un- 
educated children are, in a very few years, to be the men and women npon whom the 
responsibilities of society will rest. These uneducated boys will become men, and 
into their hands the sacredness of the ballot is to be committed. Well may we trem- 
ble when we remeniber those burning words of the great champion of universal edu- 
cation, “An uneducated ballot is the winding-sheet of liberty.” “The human imagination 
can picture no semblance of the destructive potency of the ballot-box in the bands of 
an ignorant people. The Roman cohorts were terrible; the Turkish janizaries were 
incarnate fiends; but each was powerless as a child for harm, compared with universal 
suffrage without mental lumination and moval principle. The power of casting a 
vote is far more formidable than that of casting a spear or javelin.” “In the mned- 
ucated ballot is found the nation’s greatest danger; but the educated ballot is the 
nation’s main tower of strength.” 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


An act was passed during the session of 1871 of the State legislature requiring every 
parent, guardian, or other person having control of children between the ages of eight 
and fourtecp years to send them to a public school for a period of at least twelve wecks 
in each school year; and in case of failure to comply with the provisions of this act, 
such parent or guardian to be liable to a fine of not less than $5 nor RG than $20. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Since appointments have been made by members of the legislatnre, a wider State 
interest has been taken in the normal school. : 

No particular change has ocenrred since the last report. The number of pupils has 
been quite equal to that of any previous year. Professor Daniel Putnam, on account 
of the inadequate salary, felt compelled to resign, and accept a position in which he 
would receive a larger compensation. Mrs. Evans also resigned her position in the 
model school. We have been compelled frequeutly to part with our best teachcrs on 
account of the inadequacy of their salaries. The success of this institution depends 
largely upon the permanency of the professors. The number of pupils during the year 
was 746; uuuiber of students from the normal department, acting and trained as teach- 
ers in the experimental school, was 90; the number of instructors, 10. The normal 
school fund, including principal due from purchasers, together with that in the hands 
of the State, amouuts to $67,616 69. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Since the resolution was passed recognizing “the right of every resident of Michigan 
to the enjoyment of the privileges afforded by the nuiversity,” without regard to sex, 
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the university is as accessible to women as to men. But one woman entered the uni- 
versity last year. Thirty now are in attendance ; seventeen in the medical department, 
one in the law department, and twelve in the department of science, literature, and 
the arts. 

In all parts of the State young ladies are found in courses of study designed to fit 
them for the university. The admission of women will increase the current expenses, 
and will also make more urgent the demand for additional room. The department of 
science, literature, and the arts has already grown entirely beyond the capacity of the 
present building. 

The total number of students reported for 1870 is 1,126. Professors and instructors, 
34. Number of students in the department of science, literature, and the arts, 477; in 
that of medicine and surgery, 340; in that of law, 309. The number of graduates for 
the year, 303, besides those who have received a second degree in course. The total 
receipts for the year were $34,922 56; expenses, $70,167 81. 

The general library has been rendered more available by the completion of the card 
catalogue. Its value is greatly enhanced by the largesupply of leading periodicals and 
Lame pers, domestic and foreign, chiefly furnished by the public spirit of the students 
them elves. 

Professor Watson, of the chemical laboratory, has been engaged in making zone obser- 
vations with the equatorial, and determining star places, preparatory to the formation 
of new tabies of the moon; a work committed to him by Professor Peirce, Superintend- 
ent of the United States Coast Survey. 

The degree of pharmaceutical chemist, for the year 1870, has been conferred upon 28 
students who have completed their course of instruction. No large collections have 
been added to the museum during the past year. Two alumni of the university, how- 
ever, have honored themselves by making noble contributions to her material for instruc- 
tion. Mr. J. B. Steere, a graduate of the literary and law departments, has made dona- 
eee aggregating 412 specimens, of which 400 are chiefly insects and shells from Ionia 

ounty. 

Dr. J. T. Scovell, of Central City, Colorado, donated 41 zoological and 350 botanical 
specimens. A large proportion of both classes belong to species not heretofore repre- 
sented in our museum. 

The Smithsonian Institution donated, from its store of duplicates, 142 species of 
British shells. 

The number of visitors to the museum registered during the-year ending September 
1 is 6,658; an increase of 1,118 over last year. 

Of the university fand, only some 200 acres remain unsold. The principal due from 
purchasers, and that in the hands of the State, amounts to $564,443 31. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The number of students has been largely increased, and the general condition of the 
college greatlyimproved. The farm is rapidly improving, and will soon be in condition 
to furnish better opportunities for general experiments than it bas done hitherto. The 
expense of the college to the State is already diminishing, and will rapidly decrease in 
the future. In a few years the proceeds from the sale of college lands will fully defray 
the current expenses. The State will then have a vigorous institution, permanently 
located, munificently endowed, and thoroughly furnished with all the applauces neces- 
sary to the successful working of all its departments. There are now 129 students in 
attendance, 10 of whom are ladies; instructors, 9; other officers, 4. Of the agricul- 
tural college lands 17,280 acres have been sold for $56,880. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


November, 1869, the inmates of the institution numbered 285. This number has been 
increased during the year by 89 fresh commitments, thus making the total number 
connected with the institution during the entire year to be 375. Of this number, 118 
have been released, either by ticket of leave, permitting the individual to remain away 
from the institution during good behavior, but subject to recall whenever the board 
shall see cause, or by full discharge. 

In addition to the above, the governor of the State holds the power of pardon—a 
power, however, rarely if ever exercised, all applications therefor being by him 
referred to the board of control. This is deemed the preferable course, inasmuch as the 
purpose of commitment is reformation, and not punishment. At this date the inmates 
numbered 262. In all cases of release in which the individual has neither home nor 
friends, where and with whom he may find snch surroundings as shall promise favor- 
ably, efforts are made to provide such for him. Some of the worst cases with which we 
have to deal consist of those sentenced to the institution in violation of law—they 
having attained an age in excess of sixteen years, while law affirms that none in excess 
of those years shall be admitted ; resulting from a desire on the part of friends to save 
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the youth from State prison, by giving the individual the requisite age to admit of a 
substitution therefor of the reform school. 

The prevailing health of the institution during the year jnst closed has been good. 
The employment of inmates during the year has been mainly the same as in former 
years, to wit: in domestic service, including the work of dining, washing, and ironing 
rooms and general house-cleaning; in cane, flag, shoe, and tailors’ shops; in the bakery, 
on the farm, and in the garden. 

Efforts to escape from confinement generally prove a discouraging undertaking; inas- 
much as the individual, when recaptured, again commences at the foot of the ladder of 
deportment, whence by slow gradations, achieved by unexceptionable deportment, he 
regains his lost ground, and finally reaches the point of honorable release. 

The legislature of 1867 passed a law precluding from the institution all lads under 
ten years of age, and, in their report of 1869, the board of control asked for the repeal 
of that law, giving their reasons therefor. Thisrequest, either throngh a misapprehen- 
sion of its importance, or through the press of other matters claiming attention, failed 
of being acted upon; and the board now desire to press the matter upon the careful 
consideration of the incoming legislature. The purpose of sending boys to this insti- 
tution is not their punishment, but their reformation. By the original law, the age for 
admission was fixed at seven, and by the revised law, of subsequent date, at ten years 
of age; and the board ask that the revised law, or the law fixing ten years as the min- 
imum age for admission, be repealed, and that the original law be again placed in force. 

The cornet band continues to be an attractive feature in the recreations of the school. 
Their services on different occasions have been sought quite as much as it has been 
convenient to let them go. The necessary means to sustain the band have been secured 
by their services, by gifts of kind friends interested in their welfare, and by concerts 
given by themselves and a large company of their associates. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 


The report represents the college as enjoying its usual prosperity. The course hith- 
erto known as the “ ladies’ course” is abandoned. The young women now in the col- 
lege, and those preparing to enter, pursue the same studies as the young men in the 
same clepartment, and are candidates for like degrees. The college has three distinct 
courses of study, each occupying four years, and each student is at liberty to pursue 
the course he may prefer. The whole number of students in attendance is 246; 
instructors, 12. 

ALBION COLLEGE. 


Various changes, for the better, have been made in the college buildings and grounds. 
At a recent meeting, arrangements were made to secure a larger endowment than it 
now has. The proposition made was to raise $100,000. Pledges have been inade to 
such an extent as to insure the required amount. This will bea great relief to the 
college, and will enable it to enter at once upon a wider sphere of usefulness. The col- 
lege embraces two courses of study, a classical course and a scientific course. The num- 
ber of students for the year was 1215 instructors, 6. 


OLIVET COLLEGE. 


The report of the president of Olivet College represents its condition as essentially 
the same as a yearago. The new edifice, which has been in progress of erection for 
some years past, is at length so nearly completed as to be ocenpied. The building is 
112 feet in length by 54 in width, three stories in height, with a fourth story in the 
Mansard roof. Efforts have been continued during the year to secure additions to the 
present resources of the college. 


_ COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION, 1871. 


The convention of county supcrintendents held its ninth semi-annual mecting in 
Charlotte, Angust, 1871. The counties having been called upon for reports of progress, 
Superintendent Luce, of Branch County, said: “The greatest difficulty was not from 
licensing too yonng teachers, but too old ones. The best, or among the best, was a 
girl fourteen years old, whose first school numbered 47 pupils; and the worst, a man 
who had taught nineteen terins.” 

Superintendent North, of Ingham County, expressed similar sentiments. Ie had 
found the most energetic, industrious, and successful teachers to be young men and 
women. 

Superintendent Hutchins said: “The business of education reached out so near the 
edge and down so near the bottom of human nature, that to expect a girl of fourteen 
years to master it is absurd. He had old maids of both sexes tell him that the teacher 
always teaches his bes* school first; but he didn’t believe it. Ie should grant certili- 
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cates to inexperienced boys and girls only when he was out of timber, and when it is 
understood that they take very small schools.” 

Superintendent: Crowell, of Montcalm, said: “It was his experience that the older 
teachers were, the worse they taught. If they ever had any ambition to become good 
teachers, they had got beyond it.” 

Supcrintendeut Goodman, of Saginaw, said the worst failure in his county the last 
year was made by a lady who had taught twenty-five or thirty terms. 

It was stated that in Hillsdale County 75 persons under sixteen years of age now 
hold certificates, the whole number of certificates in force being about 390. Three 
adjacent counties have but three each under sixtcen years of age. Repcrts from other 
counties showed that a number of young girls hold certificates that are merely com- 
plimentary, and do not entitle the holders to teach. A resolution was offered to the 
effect that certificates should never be granted to any applicant under sixteen years of 
age; but it was laid on the table. The discussion showed that the resolution fairly 
expressed the sentiments of the meeting. Superintendent Kellogg read a paper enti- 
tled, ‘Our Country: its Peculiarities, its Dangers, and its Hopes.” Papers were read by 
Superintendent Latta upon “ County Uniformity of Text-books ;” by Superintendent 
Hill, upon “ What do the Times demand in our Courses of Study ?” by Superintendent 
Goodman, upon “ The Hinderances to Success in Teaching ;” by ex-Superintendent Ford, 
an essay on “The Place of an Educational Journal in the School System of a State ;” 
by Superintendent Bennett, upon “ The County Superintendent’s Work, Ordinary and 
Extraordinary ;” by Superintendent Antisdale, “ Our Work: Its Nature, its Hinder- 
ances; How shall we perform it?” and by Superintendent Rinehart, “Are we Educating 
the Youth of Michigan practically, or not ?” 

Remarks were made by many of the superintendents in warm sympathy with the 
aims and management of The Michigan Teacher, and pledging active efforts to increase 
its subscription list in their respective counties. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT ANGELL, OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The inauguration of Jamcs B. Angell, LL. D., as president of the University of Mich- 
igan, is an event worthy of commemoration. The exercises consisted of an introductory 
address by Professor Henry 8. Frieze, LL. D., followed by an inaugural address by the 
new president, from which the following suggestive paragraph is extracted : “‘ Men are 
of more consequence than methods. Small men will accomplish little with the best 
methods. Men of large scope and culture will do much with any method which they 
will be willing to adopt. There is much discussion just now concerning collegiate 
methods, and it bids fair to be fruitful of good results. But under any system of col- 
lege life which is likely to be followed in this country, the best work will probably be 
done where the students are best prepared for their study, and the professors best pre- 
pared to instrnet. As the soul of a nation is in the spirit of the people rather than in 
the words of their constitution, so the soul of a university is in the men who compose 
it rather than in the plan of organization. If it is to have the highest success it must 
be able to command the services of the choicest teachers, and to remunerate them so 
that they can give their best vigor to professional work.” 

On the same occasion, the corner-stone of the new university hall was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

DETROIT CITY SCHOOLS. 


[from the twenty-eighth annual report, for the year ending December 31, 1870, Hon. Duane Doty, 
superintendent.] 

There were 18,717 volumes in the public library. The public-school property was 
valued at $413,142. An indebtedness of $15,900 thereon was paid off during the year. 
For buildings and lots there was expended the sum of $97,827 80. It was estimated 
that $20,000 more would pay for all unfinished work at that date. There were 112 
schools in 23 buildings, with 143 teachers. There were 11,252 different pupils enrolled 
during the year, out of a school population of 26,641. The average daily attendance 
was 7,261. About 42 per cent. of the school population was thus enrolled, and about 27 
per cent. of it in daily attendance. 

There were, on January 1, 1871, seats for 8,321 pupils, or about 31 per cent. of the 
school population. The total amount paid for teachers’ salaries, ranging from $1,800 
to $300, was $61,620 25, or about $460 to each teacher. 


MICHIGAN. 


LIST OF SCHOOL-OFFICERS. 
Hon. ORAMEL Hosrorp, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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MENNESOTA, 


The latest published State report of the superintendent of edacation is by Hon. H. 
B. Wilson, made December 5, 1870. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 
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TCNCASeROImtNG VOAr ao. sc<-asccesacee BINS a he oon ahd ts eee eae 212, 526 80 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE. 


The number of persons of school age has more than doubled in the last six years. 
One hundred and forty-six districts have not made any return of the number of persons 
between five and twenty-one years, the school age; but by giving to each a number 
equal to three-fourths of the average number of those which have reported, the super- 
intendent estimates as not reported 6,632, which, added to the 155,767 reported, would 
give 162,399. Besides these, 1,000 persons of school age are given as being in the State, 
which will swell the number to 163,399. This last estimate is thought rather below 
than above the actual number. 

In 1869 the whole nuinber in the schools was 102,086. If this number be taken from 
the 144,414, the whole number of scholars for the year, we have 42,328, or 29 per cent., 
as not in attendance. The non-attendance in 1867 was 44 per cent. of all of school age ; 
in 1868 it was 37 per cent.; in 1869 it was 29 per*cent.; and in 1870 it was 29 per 
cent. If we add 4,030 scholars reported to the Department as attending the various 
private schools in the State, and who did not attend any public school, to the 110,390 
attending the public schools, we lessen the per cent. of non-attending pupils below 27. 
The great majority cease to attend the district schools after they arrive at sixteen years 
of age. If these were deducted from those non-attending, the per cent. would prob- 
ably be reduced as low as 20, or to one-fifth of the scholars in the State not attending 
any school. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 


There were, in 1870, 2,155 summer schools, or a gain of 173 over those of 1869; the 
aggregate number of months taught was 7,327, or a gain of 962 months over 1869, and 
the average length of these schools in months was 3.43. In 1869 it was 3.21. The 
average length of the schools for the year 1870 was 6.88 months. In 1869 it was 6.57 
months. Summer schools were taught in every county reporting, except Lake and 
Stevens. The aggregate number of months taught in winter and summer schools was 
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14.033, a gain of 1.644 over that of 1859. The per cent. of gain in the months taught 
has been 13, while the per cent. of increase in the number of persons of schoolable age 
is not quite 8. The number of districts in the State supporting both winter and sum- 
mer schools has increased, as well as the average length of these schools. Our normal 
schools, graded schools, teachers’ institutes, and the county superintendency, are all 
exerting a powerful influence in pushing forward and perfecting our great national 
system of schools for educating the people. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The report states that nearly every county superintendent who has reported to this 
Department this fall has complained of the inaccuracy of the reportsof the district 
clerks. One says, “ The financial part of the report is wholly unreasonable.” Another, 
“There is no distinction made between the amount of money the district has received 
from the school-fund, and that from a tax voted by the district.” Another says, ‘The 
only part of the report I can place any confidence in, is the number of persons in the 
district between five and tweuty years of age.” 

It is thought that the principal cause of this want of accuracy is directly attribu- 
table to the fact that the close of the school year and the term of office of the district 
trustees do not correspond. It is thought that a change of the year for which officers 
report, to correspond with that to which they serve, would do more to improve the 
school statistics than anything short of a radical change in the system; and, while 
productive of many good results, it will uot causc the least friction in the workings 
of the school machinery. The number of districts which have failed to report to 
the county superintendent the present year—one hundred and forty-six—shows an 
increase of two over the past year in the number of disgraced districts. No penalty 
is attached to the neglect of their duty by district clerks, and it is believed that these 
officers are alone responsible for such unfavorable. exhibits. The county superintend- 
ents should obtain reports froni every district in the State. When it is remembered 
that all the children residing in the one hundred and forty-six non-reporting districts 
are to be deprived of their just proportion of the school-fund by the unpardonable 
neglect of an officer who voluntarily accepted a position, and thereby agreed to perform 
faithfully its duties, this neglect on the part of district clerks is little short of criminal. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS, AND THEIR WAGES. 


There has been a relative increase in the number of female teachers over the males 
during the past year. The signs of the times show that the ratio of female teachers 
to the males is gradually increasing. This is true of every State in the Union. The 
time is coming wheu nearly all the instruction given in our common schools will be- 
come monopolized by the ladies. 

The average wages of teachers for the year has been as follows: In the winter schools, 
males, $36 67; females, $24 83; in the summer schools, males, $37 64; females, $21 89. 
The average for the year has been, males, $37 14; an increase of $3 23 over that of 
1869; females, $23 36; an increase of $1 21 over that of 1869. The above figures show 
that the average of male teachers is larger for the summer than the winter schools, 
and that female teachers receive a greater compensation in the winter than in the 
summer months. This is owing to the great increase of female teachers in the summer 
schocls, which serves to bring down the general average. 


NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The number of new houses erected during the year 1870 is not so large as in former 
years, and will probably decrease each succeeding year, owing to the fact that all the 
districts nearly, in the older counttes, have already commodious houses. In 1867 there 
were built 253 houses, at a cost of $242,039 03; and in 1870 there have been erected 242, 
at a cost of $243,294 71. In the last four years there have been erected in the State 
1,151 school edifices, at an aggregate cost of $1,105,171 67. During the year there has 
been completed, at St. Peter, a school edifice costing $25,000. It is of brick, 70 by 70 
feet, withre-entrant angles and French roof. It is three stories high, and has a basement. 
It has the most approved heating and ventilating apparatus, and is furnished with the 
Sterling (IMinois) furniture, and the Gothie folding single-slat desks. At Reed’s Landing, 
Wabasbaw County, they have built a fine, commodicus brick school-house. Anew build- 
ing was erected at Austi nthe past year. For so young a State, the people have done nobly 
in the way of providing comfortable and commodious school-houses. In many of the 
counties there are good houses in nearly every district. In the villages, citics, and 
larger towns, the school-buildings are often among the most clegant and imposing 
public structures. The fact is every day gaining ground that, next to an accomplished 
and thoroughly qualified teacher, a suitable school-house is the most cssential condi- 
tion of success. A good teacher may teach well in a barn or a hovel, but he cannot 
possibly teach his best without the auxiliary of an appropriate building. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The majority of these schools, it is thought, will compare favorably with those of 
our older States in everything that goes to coustitute completeness. Many of them 
are annually sending out teachers to supply the needs of the district schools. Many 
of these teachers are among the most successful instructors and disciplinarians in our 
cominon schools. So Jong as the district system is in operation, it will be quite im- 
practicable to establish graded schools in the rural districts. When the average attend- 
ance in a district is less than 30, including pupils from the age of five to twenty-one, 
with a corresponding range of diversity in the branches pursued, it is simply impossible 
to grade the school. And the great majority of the county schools are of this kind. 
There must, from the very nature of this state of things, be a great waste of money 
aud of teaching force while the present system continues. The remedy exists in what 
is usually called the township system. But while the adoption of that system would 
remove the obstacles to the general adoption of graded schools, and until which no 
great umprovement can be made, it would not remove the prejudice, misapprehension, 
and indifference which prevail in respect to the improved kinds of schools and methods 
of teaching. To do this will require time. 


CHANGE OT TEACHERS. 


In the great majority of the district schools throughout the State there is a change 
of teachers with each returning school term. This tells more than volumes of the 
temporary anditinerant character of the occupation of teaching. In a majority of our 
country districts it may be literally said that teachers haye no abiding-place ; they go 
from district to district, picking up a three months’ school] here, and a tour months’ one 
there, and then “strike their tents,” like the Arabs, and as silently glide away. What 
a contrast is this to the schools of Prussia and Germany, where the teacher often teaches 
the same school during his life-time! This constant change of teachers is a continual 
hinderance to the success and advancement of our rural distriet schools. It takes a 
good teacher nearly the whole length of a three months’ term to introduce his system 
into a strange school, and get it into good working order; he gets the rubbish removed, 
his foundation laid, and just commences to build, when his term expires, and another 
takes his place who does not understand or does not approve his plan, and he goes over 
the same ground by some other method, and his term expires; and so on to the end of 
the chapter. The habits of thought and reasoning introduced and initiated by one 
teacher are broken up by the next, till the mind of the chiid becomes a confused 
jumble of ideas, without any plan of clear and well-defined thought on any subject, 
and thus the children are turned out into the world to guess their way throngh it the 
best they ean. It is a great wonder that children leave school knowing half as much 
as they do. Were it not for the odds and ends of practical knowledge they acquire in 
the nooks and corners of life, it could not be told where or how, the results of such a 
system of education would be much more deplorable than they are. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The law provides that the State superintendent of public instruction shall hold 
annually, in as many counties as shall be found practicable, a teachers’ institute, to 
continue in session one week at least; that he shall give due notice thereof to all 
teachers and persons proposing to become such, and invite their attendance. It also 
provides that he shall be present and have charge of such institutes ; invite the aid and 
co-operation of the superintendent of schools for the connty ; employ suitable instruct- 
ors and lecturers to give instruction and addresses, with the view to aid the teachers 
for qualifying themselves for a more successful discharge of their duties in the com- 
mou schools of the State. In accordance with the provisions of this law, eighteen 
institutes have been held the past school year, with a total attendance of 701 members. 

The experience of another year proves the wisdom of the annual appropriation for 
holding teachers’ institutes. It is found that these local meetings, which bring together 
the teachers and people of a single community, are, on the one hand, numercusly and 
often enthusiastically attended, and, on the other, occasion no ineonvenience to the 
inhabitants of the town where they are held. 

Teachers’ institutes are invaluable auxiliaries in aid of popular education. When 
properly organized, the teachers place themselves under the direction of a competent 
and well-qualified board of instruction, by whom they are thoroughly drilled during 
each day in all those branches ordinarily tanght in our common schools. 

The teachers’ institute brings out the most approved modes of organizing, governing, 
and teaching the schools, in connection with such measures as are found best ealcu- 
lated to develop and mature the thinking powers of children—all of which are freely 
discussed and clearly explained for the benefit of all. 

The institute is a ready medium through which the entire body of teachers in the 
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State may be kept informed of all those educational improvements which experience 
is constantly adding to the facilities of acquiring knowledge. Greater uniformity is 
secured in the common routine of school exercise, preventing that loss of time always 
occasioned by a change of teachers, introducing different regulations. 

The institute provides facilities for combining agencics to bear more efficiently on 
the common cause of popular education, and the salntary counsels of age, expericnce, 
tact, and talent, to reach the great body of teachers iu the State. Mind is brought in 
contact, in the several exercises of the institute, by which the intelleetnal energies are 
aroused to nore vigorous action, and the members return to their several schools more 
thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of their profession. Congregating the teachers 
of a county arrests public attention, and awakens a deeper interest in the several 
districts fo improve their own schools. 

Our greatest present want is good, well-skilled, active teachers, who shall bring to 
their aid all the modern improvements in educational work. 

The problem, “ How can we secure such teachers?” is one which Minnesota is solving 
in two ways: First, by the establishing of normal schools; the second is, by main- 
taining teachers’ institutes. 

While the normal schools present the greatest inducements to those who are pre- 
pared to devote sufficient time to the work and incur the uecessary expenses of attend- 
ing them, there are very many teachers already at work who have never been able 
to avail themselves of such advantages. Their work is, consequently, more or less 
defective. Much nnavailable force and effort is spent, just as is the case in running 
machinery without oil, or sleighs without steel-shoeing. A certain amount of resist- 
ance, corresponding to the friction,.has to be overcome before any real positive work 
is performed. By means of the institute the most pressing needs of all these tcachers 
are, in a great measure, supplied. 


STATE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The act providing for the granting of State teachers’ certificates, passed March 5, 
1868, provides that “the State superintendent of public instrnction be authorized to 
grant and issue State certificates of eminent qualifications as teachers of such persons 
as may be found worthy to receive the same upon due examination by himself, and 
who shall exhibit satisfactory evidence of practical experience and success in teaching. 
Said State certificate shall supersede the necessity of any and all other examinations, 
and shall be valid in any county school district in the State for a period of seven 
years; but a State certificate may be canceled by the State superintendent upon proof 
of immoral or unprofessional conduct.” In the State of Dlinois, and perhaps other 
States, the law touching State certificates makes provision requiring, in all cases, a 
public examination. The president of the Normal University is associated with the 
State superintendent of public instruction in arranging for and conducting the exami- 
nations. This arrangement is a wise onc, and commends itself to all professional 
teachers. The two gentlemen above named appoint practical teachers of eminent 
qualifications to become associated with them in conducting these public examinations. 
They give notice of the time and place of holding these public mectings, and prescribe 
the necessary regulations for conducting them. It is recommended that the law of 
Minnesota respecting State certificates should be so amended as to inake similar pro- 
visions. The president of the State University might be associated with the State 
superintendent, to appoint a committee to co-operate with them in conducting the pub- 
lic examinations. Notice of these meetings might be given from time to time, upon 
application of a specified number who might desire to be examined. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


Professional schools for teachers do that for our common schools which can be done 
by no other existing agencies. Sufficient trial in our own and other States has dem- 
onstrated the truth of this statement. Other agencies are as essential to the prosperity 
of our schools as normal schools; becanse it is just as necessary that other things 
be well done, as that the work committed to them be well performed. But they have 
a sphere to fill, which, in their absence, must remain essentially and damagingly un- 
filled. Anything which looks to the abolition of our normal schools, or to thie crippling 
of their efficiency, looks in the direction of educational retrogression. Without them, 
large sums of money spent in the education of the youth of our State, ou account of 
incompcetency on the part of those under whose management it is expended, must be 
worse than wasted. As with the eminent occulist who confessed that he spoiled a hat- 
full of eyes to obtain proficiency in his art, thus it is with incompetent teachers; they 
may spoil school-rooms full of children to learn how to teach, and, perhaps, may not 
always learn even then. The thoroughly prepared teacher docs not perform the part 
of an experimenter. He moves forward with the assured bearing of one skilled in his 
science and art. His diagnoses are always complcte, and his prescriptions are adapted 
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to do all which the circumstances of the case permit. He strikes the harp whose vi- 
brations last forever, not wholly without appreciation of the high functions of his 
position. It is a great pity that so many of the teachers in our common schools have 
been, or are, compelled to learn all they know of the scicnce of teaching by experiment-- 
ing upon immortal mind. The contemplation of all which is involved in this lament- 
able condition of things is, indeed, appalling. It isa privilege to be permitted to labor 
with those who would reduce the number of this class of teachers to the minimum. To 
produce this result, normal schools are organized and maintained. They cannot pro- 
vide a full supply of teachers for our conimon schools. But, if conducted upon such 
principles as their design demands, those trained in them, being scattered in various 
portions of our State, set up a standard which is a rebuke to all charlatanry in teach- 
ing, and an incitement to high endeavor on the part of all who would be faithful. It 
should, in the opinion of the superintendent, be the policy of these schools.to retain 
in the teachers’ training department only those who give evidence that they appreciate 
the high work for which they have made preparation, and that they are competent 
to do well in their chosen vocation. 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Already in many towns the common schools are nearly all instructed by female 
teachers. As their wages are usually but about half those of the male teachers, dis- 
tricts are enabled to have much longer schools than if they employed males. So far as 
the experbuent has been fully tried, the result has demonstrated the wisdom and pros- 
perity of this practice. Though the wages of women are still very low, they have rela- 
tively increased of late far more than those of male teachers. Should not, then, a system 
which has already worked so well, which is becoming increasingly popular and preva- 
lent, and which furnishes teachers of equal qualifications at half the usual wages of 
male teachers, be more extensively adopted? This is a question of immediate interest 
to all friends of our public schools. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In reference to the compensation of these officers, the superintendent remarks: “ As 
the law now stands, it is left with the county commissioners of each county to deter- 
mine the compensation their own superintendent shall receive. Ifthe board of com- 
missioners was always composed of the best material in the county, this would do, but, 
unfortunately, in very many instances, this is not the case. Even when the board is 
composed of mei of fine business capacity, in a majority of counties, they are men pos- 
sessing no knowledge of school matters, and have very little idea of the duties of, or 
the labor required to be performed by, their county superintendent. 

Why should not the legislature regulate the salary of this board, as well as that of 
other county officers? The fees of sheriffs, county auditors and treasurers, jurymen 
and judges, are fixed by law. For the same reasons the legislature should, it is urged, 
establish on some equitable plan the annual salary of county superintendents. In 
some of the larger counties, as Goodhue, Fillmore, Olmsted, and Hennepin, the entire 
time of these officers is required in the proper supervision of the schools. There is no 
reason why the men who spend alk their time and talents in the interests of their 
counties should not be paid as fair salaries as other county officials receive. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The annual convention of county superintendents, which the law makes it the duty 
of the State superintendent to convene, was held in Mankato, August 23. Each county 
superintendent present gave a report upon the condition of schools and their success 
-in his own county, and many interesting subjects connected with school work were 
discussed. 

The “ first-grade certificate, the examination that should claim it,” was also discussed. 
It was the unanimous sentiment of the county superintendents present that the third- 
erade certificates should be abolished, and that all those claiming first grade should be 
examined, in addition to the branches now prescribed by law, in the higher English 
branches. 

It is decided that next year the convention of county superintendents should con- 
tinue in session two days instead of one. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association was held in Normal Hall, 
Mankato, August 24 and 25. It was attended by over 200 members, representing all 
the different educational institutions in the State. The session is remanded as the most 
important one ever held in the State. The proceedings were highly interesting and 
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profitable, and will doubtless have an important bearing upon the future cducational 
prosperity of our State. Many of the able papers read were freely and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and important resolutions were passed. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


In respect to a course of study for common schools, the opinion of the superintendent 
is expressed that it would be better to restrict the branches taught to reading and 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and drawing. These six clementary 
branches are of infinitely more importance in a course of education than any others 
possibly can be, becanse the child who is taught how to master these subjects is at the 
sanie time taught how to master all branches of human knowledge. It is of vastly more 
importance to the future man or woman that these common-school branches should be 
thoroughly mastered, than that a much wider range of study be skimmed over super- 
ficially. With an accurate knowledge of these few elementary branches, the pupil 
possesses the key that will enable him to unlock the store-house of all the arts and 
sciences. 

The object of the common school is not to finish the education, but to lay the found- 
ation for future and higher attainments ; to teach the pupil how to study, and to inspire 
him with a love of learning. If this is only done, he will do the rest for himself. 

That boy is not best educated who leaves school with the greatest array of facts in his 
head, but the one who is in possession of the most mental power, in the use of which 
he can for himself obtain facts. “It is the discipline of the intellectual and moral 
faculties that constitutes the man, and gives him his individual character and power. 
It is by means of this discipline that he will be able to excelin any pursuit or profession.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL No. 1. 


Normal school No. 1, at Winona, was established by act of the legislature of 1858, 
and went into operation in September, 1860. It was snspended and remained closed 
over two years. Under favorable legislation, it was reopened November, 1864, and has 
been in steady operation ever since. Its sessions were held in rented and very inconve- 
nient buildings until September, 1869, when it began to occupy its own noble edifice, 
crected by the public-spirited and generous liberality of the State, in charge of Professor 
W. EF. Phelps, A. M., as principal, who has now entered on his seventh year of service 
under our board. 

The actual cost of keeping the school through the year 1869-70 has been $14,180 48; 
earnings of the model-school, $3,660 48; probable cost of running it through the year 
1870-71, $14,350; probable earnings of the model-school in the same time, $3,000; net 
expense for the year, $11,350. The number of normal students last year was 155; num- 
ber now in school, 216; the number of graduates in the school from the first is 91; 
number to be graduated this year, 17; entire number that have reccived instruction 
from the first opening, 427. A large part of these, though not graduated, are abroad 
in the State, doing good service in its public schools. 

The report of the principal states that the aggregate attendance in the normal depart- 
ment is greater by thirty-one than Jast year, and the average in all departments has 
increased about 25 per cent. over that year. The attendance has been much more 
steady during the ycar than heretofore, and this has given to the school greater stability 
and character than at any former period. The uuinber of counties represented in the 
school remains about the same as last year, there being nearly twenty-five in all. The 
attendance from some of the more distant counties has considerably inereased during 
the past year, indicating that the benefits of the institution are becoming more widely 
diffused than heretofore ; and, what is quite as important, perhaps, the students are now 
alniost entirely from the industrial classes, representing the farmers and mechanics 
exclusively. 

At the last annual meeting of the board a resolution was passed requesting the prin- 
cipals of the three State normal schools to report a course of study m harmony with 
the object of these institutions and with the wants of our common schools. It has not 
been altogether practicable, for various reasons, for the principals to act in accordance 
with this resolution. During the past year, however, aided by my associates, I have 
revised the course pursued at the first State normal school, and it is presented here- 
with as actually carried out. This course was also reported, substantially as it appears 
herewith, to the convention of the American Normal School Association at its session in 
Cleveland, in August last. The report was carnestly and ably discussed through nearly 
two days, and was at length adopted, with some modifications. These changes were, 
however, in the direction of its limitation, rather than its extension. The conviction 
Was quite gencrally expressed at this convention that the interests alike of our normal 
and common schools require more attention in the former to the art of teaching, as such, 
and less to the studies, which belong more appropriately to high schools and colleges. 
The ground was boldly assuined and maintained that the great problem of American 
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edueation is emphatically the problem of elementary instruction, and that if our pri- 
mary and intermediate schools, ineluding also the schools of the rural districts, are 
properly eared for, not only will the inasses of our people be suitably taught and trained, 
but a far better foundation will be laid for higher edueation, which may safely be left 
largely to eare for itself. What the nation wants more than anything else is a supply 
of earnest, thorough, skillful elementary teachers. - It wants a good common edueation 
for the eommon people, far more than it wants a higher or so-called liberal education 
for a few. Highly edueated persons are coneeded to be of inealeulable value to the 
community, but it is more important still that the great body of our population should 
be blessed with sueh a training as our elementary sehools ean be made to impart. 
Henee, let our normal sehools not be too ambitious for an extended eurriculum of gen- 
eral studies, but rather let it be their supreme aim to send forth the greatest possible 
number of earefully trained professional teachers, fitted for the work of improving and 
elevating our schools for elementary instruction. 


NORMAL SCHOOL NO. 2. 


Normal sehool No. 2, at Mankato, was opened under the act of the legislature in 
Oetober, 1858, in eharge of Professor George M. Gage. 

During two years it was conducted in rented buildings, under serious disadvantages, 
but at the eommeneement of the present seholastie year, September 7, it began to 
oeeupy its new edifice, and is now eomfortably housed. Itis,in respeet of capacity, 
inferior to the one in Winona; but it is believed to be durable, safe, comfortable, and 
for most purposes convenient. Its entire cost, including necessary grounds, and bring- 
ing it to its present degree of completion, has been $45,768 82; aetual eost ef running 
the sehool last year, $6,200 14; reeeived from model-sehool, $702 70. The institution 
is entirely free from debt, and has a sinall eash balanee on hand. Its number of nor- 
mal students last year was 121; nimmber of normal studeuis now in sehool, 175 ; num- 
ber of graduates last year, (its first graduating elass,) 10; number to be graduated this 
year, 12. 

NORMAL SCHOOL NO. 3. 

Normal sehoo} No. 3, at St. Cloud, was opened in September, 1869, in eharge of Pro- 
fessor Ira Moore, as prineipal. Impelled by imperative legislation, the board eould no 
longer delay opening the sebool, but the limited means at command did not warrant 
the eommeneement of a permanent edifice at that time, ner could buildings be rented 
in St. Cloud to answer well the purposes of even a temporary school-house. In this 
emergeney, the board deeided to purehase what was known as the ‘‘ Stearns House” 
property, in the eity of St. Cloud, and the old hotel, (Stearns House,) with repairing 
and refitting, has been the home of the sehool thus far. This purehase is believed to 
have been eminently judicious. The school has now a beautiful lot of six aeres of 
ground on the west bank of the Mississippi River; and the old hotel building, after 
sheltering the school az long as shall be necessary, will reuder exeellent service as a 
boarding-house for students—certainly a most desirable appendage to every normal 
school. The eost of these grounds, ineluding the old hotel building and its necessary 
repairing and refitting, has been $6,774 52; furniture, including stoves, $2,075 78; total 
cost, $8,850 30. Nuniber of normal students in attendanee last year, 68; this year, 
about the same—no inerease is possible, as it has been crowded to its utmost eapacity 
from the first. No elass has yet been graduated in this school; but its present senior 
class, how numbering 14, isexpeeted to graduate next June. 


PERMANENT SCIIOOL FUND. 


‘Fhis fund is derived from the proceeds of the sale of the school lands of the State. 
The lands are sections 16 and 36, and eonstitute one-eighteenth of the entire publie 
domain. They are sold by the State auditor. The reeeipts are invested in State and 
national securities. When it is deemed advisable to dispose of the pine timber on any 
of these lands, permits to eut off timber are sold at publie sale. The eonversion of the 
school lands into interest-bearing funds eommenecd in 1862. The total production 
fund, at present, is $2,476,222 19. Disbursements of the interest of the fund, based 
upon the number of seholars between five and twenty-one years of age, since 1862 
amount to $749,358 74; for the year 1870 it was $176,806 35. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The superintendent makes the following among the other recommendations to the 
legislature: That the law authorizing the State superintendent of publie instruetion to 
issue State eertifieates be so amended as to provide for the appointment of a committee 
of gentlemen of scholarship and long-teaching experienee, to constitute a board of exam- 
iners, to eo-operate with the State superintendent in conducting publie examinations 
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of all such as may desire a State ccrtificate. Also, that a law is very much ncedcd, pro- 
viding that whenever a district clerk fails to make his annual report to the county 
superintendent, as required by law, it shall be made the duty of the county superin- 
tendent to forthwith report such district clerk to the county attorney, whose duty it 
shall be to commence inmmediately a prosecution against said clerk on the part of the 
district, and collect the $50 fine for the benefit of said district. 


PRIVATE AND HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


The superintendent states that soon after he assumed the duties of his office he sent 
to the county superintendents and teachers of private schools, so far as their addresses 
could be ascertained, a blank circular, for the purpose of obtaining what information 
he could in reference to the numbe:, character, and number of pupils in attendance, of 
all the private and select schools in the State. Nearly every teacher receiving the 
blank responded by forwarding the desired information. The aggregate attendance 
of pupils in these several schools, including the three normal schools and the State 
University, was 4,030; and there were 119 professors and instructors in these schools. 
The larger proportion of the pupils attending these schools are reported as having 
attended no public school. Among these institutions, the most prominent are the Carle- 
ton College, at Northfield; Groveland Seminary, at Wasioja; Afton Academy, at Afton ; 
Shattuck Grammar School, and St. Mary’s Hall, at Faribault; Catholic Cathedral 
School, St. Mary’s Female Academy, St. Paul Female Seminary, Assumption German 
Catholie School, at St. Paul; Sisters of Notre Dame, at Mankato; German Evangelical 
High School, at St. Peter; German Catholic Seminary, at Brownsville; Lutheran Private 
School, at Cortland; and the Episcopal Parish School, at Red Wing. These several 
institutions are in a flourishing condition. The Northfield College* has added to its 
endowment fund some $23,000 during the past year. Rev. James W. Strong has been 
elected president, and the friends of the institution are greatly encouraged in reference 
to its future success. The trustees have determined to erect the college building at an 
early day. Dr. Allen, of the Groveland Seminary, reports the institution at Wasioja 
under his charge as having had a prosperous year. The condition of the several denomi- 
national schools at Faribault, under the Episcopal Church, is highly prosperous, 
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The university faculty consists of the president, William W. Folwell, and ten pro- 
fessors. 

The number of students in the university is as follows: In the collegiate depart- 
ment, classical course, 61 gentlemen and 21 ladies; scientific course, 53 gentlemen and 
22 ladies. Preparatory department: Latin course, 37 gentlemen and 12 ladies; Fng- 
lish course, 52 gentlemen and 31 ladies; unclassified, 7 gentlemen and 5 ladies. Total 
nnmber, 301. 

The president’s report states that in October, 1867, the University of Minnesota, organ- 
ized as a preparatory school, opened its doors to the youth of Minnesota. Ably offi- 
cered and sufficiently equipped, it secured at once the patronage it deserved. The same 
persons continued to conduct its affairs and give the instruction up to the close of the 
academic year 1868~69, at which time a class of students, small in number, but of high 
character, was passed as competent to enter upon the studies of college freshmen. 
At the same time the board of regents determined to enlarge the faculty and give the 
institution some kind of a college status. The act of the legislature, approved Febru- 
ary 18, 1868, recognizing the university, had intrusted to its regents the income to be 
derived from the lands granted by the General Government for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. This statute required the board of regents to establish 
and maintain five or more colleges or departments, specifying these: 1. A department 
of elementary instruction; 2. A college of science, literature, and the arts; 3. A college 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts; 4. A college of medicine; 5. A college of law. 

litherto the departments of elementary instruction had been provided for by the 
so-called preparatory department, covering a period of three years. This department 
was preparatory not to university studies proper, but to those of the freshman year 
of the old college courses. Under the modified plan, the “department of elementary 
instruction” called for by the statute embraced, along with the three years of tho 
preparatory department just named, two other years, five years’ work in all. These 
additional years correspond very nearly to the so-called freshman and sophomore 
years of the old colleges. Jor a reason which will appear further on, we separate the 
studies of the first of these five years, and give to that division the name of prepara- 
tory or Latin school. 


The remaining four years are grouped into a so-called collegiate department, which, 


*Siuco tho superintendent's report was published this college has reccived an additional endow- 
ment of $50,000 from William Carlcton, esq., of Charlestown, Massachusetts, and is hereafter tobe known 
as Carleton College. <A fine stone edifice is nearly finished, and professors have been appointed, aud, 
through the generous gift of Mr. Carleton, the success of the college seems to be assured. 
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receiving students well grounded in the “common branches,” and in Latin grammar, 
if they are to take a classical course, brings them out at or near the point usually 
reached by sophomore classes. There are classical courses of study, which, coinciding 
as to other matters, offer a choice between Greek and German. There are sciecntifie 
courses, which, offering the same mathematics, sciences, &¢., give an option of any one 
at a time of the English, French, German, Latin, and Greék languages ; to this list we 
shall add, as soon as may be, the Scandinavian languages. Then there are military exer- 
cises: and gymuastics, drawing, elocution, lectures on agriculture and mechanics, and 
other subjects common to all the courses. No degrees are conferred at the end ofthese 
courses, but only certificates of fitness to proceed with some proper university course. 
Lecturing, in the opinion cf the president, should have but small place in the instruc- 
tion of youth. The university professor, however, will employ that method largely, 
presuming that adult students may be relied on to investigate the subject, and verify 
tor themselves the statement of the lecture. 

Young ladies are admitted to the preparatory school and the collegiate department 
not by virtue of any positive legislation. So far as I am aware, there is not anywhere 
a line or a word which discriminates between the sexes. There is nothing on record 
to prevent or cinbarrass the adimission of ladies to any department of the university. 
The president, however, recommends the establishment, so soon as it may be practica- 
ble, of a ladies’ college, in which shall be taught those branches of learning and those 
arts, fine and nseful, which are especially calculated to fit women for her chief duties 
and functions. Referring to this subject, the State superintendent remarks : 

“Tn my judgment, all classes and departments of the university should be open to 
both sexes alike. If a girl possesses the requisite qualifications, and she desires to 
study any branch that may be taught in the university, there is no reason why she 
should not be permitted to pursue it in the regular classes of the institution. For a 
century and a half after its settlement, girls were not admitted into the free schools 
of Boston, and it is within the memory of many now living when they became entitled 
by law to the full benefits of common-school instruction. Now, not only is there no 
discrimination in Massachusetts, or other States, between boys and girls in these 
schools, but seminaries for the exclusive education of females are almost as numerous 
as are our towns. ‘ 

“Women are every day obtaining a higher and more independent position. They now 
stand where they can prefer and defend their own claims to social, if not to political 
equality, with the physically stronger sex; and they will make good these claims. 
Sneers have lost their power, and ridicule its point, in opposition to the efforts of wo- 
men to force from society what is justly their due; and the day is not far distant when 
all shackles will be struck from their limbs, and they will be permitted, nay, required 
to study and practice any profession, cultivate any taste, and follow any branch of 
business for which their capacities fit them and their sex does not disqualify them. 
The Almighty is the great lawgiver, and society has no right to controvene His 
statutes. He never gave to any singk being powers that were not to be exercised, 
genius that was not to be used. Whatever good thing a woman can do, and can do 
well, she should be permitted to do, and she should be paid for her work accord- 
ing to its value, and not according to her sex. The pubiic sentiment in this country is 
moving strongly and, if I mistake not, irresistibly in this direction, and I have no 
fear of the results. Then, why should not our girls be educated as our boys are edu- 
cated? Why should not our colleges and lecturc-rooms be thrown wide open to them, 
so that they may be permitted to follow any profession, and embark in any business 
for-which they may be intellectually and physically qualified? 

“The idea that by giving a woman fair play on the stage of life, placing her in a 
position in which, by the exercise of her talents, she may obtain an independent sup- 
‘ port, she will be less attractive and interesting; that weakness and dependence on her 
part are cssential to her charms, is now entertained only by silly girls, and sillier young . 
men. Men of sensc involuntarily respect independence and reverence superiority 
wherever they find them, and their admiration of a woman will be in exact proportion 
to the true independence and mental superiority which she attains.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


The annnal convention of connty snperintendents was held at Winona in August, 
1871, about one-half of the counties being represented. The president of the conven- 
tion addressed the meeting on the nature of the work in which they were engaged, and 
the importance and value of these annual gatherings in producing a cordial co-opera- 
tion with the State department, rendering their labors more and more effieient cach 
year; and that he regarded the county superintendency as the right arm in carrying 
forward our educational system. 

Superintendent Niles, of Olmsted, delivered an address on the subject of “ How can 
the greatest number of trained teachers be obtained in the shortest time?” which elic- 
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ited much valuable discussion, and washighly indorsed. Superintendents’. T. Jones, of 
Dodge County, delivered an address upon ‘“ Tfow to awaken an educational spirit among 
the people.” He began by saying that “ Americans are a peculiar people, made up of 
two classes. One would pay more for a humbug than for that which possessed real 
merit; while the other, including the Yankee, wonld ingnire, ‘Would it pay? The 
first wonld spend money more freely for a circus-show than for spelling-books and 
arithmetics; while the other desires results, ‘value reccived.’ Some teachers create a 
spasmodic intercst with show, examinations, exhibitions, &c., but they would soon 
die out, because the end is worthless and the means unnatural.” 

The public schools were an everyday affair, and must depend upon merit for their 
hold upon the people. His first plan to create an intcrest was to have beticr schools, 
and this implies better teachers. He urged the necessity of superintendents being more 
careful in giving licenses to unqualified persons. He believed in public examinations, 
and thought they might be conducted in connection with the regnlar visits of the sn- 
perintendent. He also advocated the extensive circulation of tracts, containing mat- 
ters of vital importance to the, school work. He spoke, also, of the importance of an- 
nual reports, giving the condition and relative standing of the schools, school-honses, 
grounds, &c., and that a copy of the report should be furnished each family, and that 
the report shonld be read at the town mecting. He advocated public lectures, teach- 
ers’ associations and institutes, and closed by giving an earnest appeal to superintend- 
ents. 

Superintendent Pinerey opened the discussion in an earnest indorsement of the points 
set forth in the paper, and believed the personal visits of the teacher to be among the 
surest means to awaken an interest in the commnnity. He was followed by Su- 
perintendent Kerr, of Nicollet County, and Professor Butts, of Owatonna, who advo- 
cated especially the cnltivation of a love for the beautiful, by rendering the school- 
house and its surronndings attractive. 

Superintendent Burt, of Winona County, read a valnable paper upon the subject of 
“ Graded examination of teachers, requiring a satisfactory examination in the primary 
branches before becoming candidates for higher grades.” Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed, which resnlted in the expression that too many teachers were deficient in cle- 
mentary knowledge; that too many passed over the primary hastily to higher studies, 
and that examinations should be conducted thoroughly in the primary branches. 


MINNESOTA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.* 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Minnesota State Teachers’ Association was held 
at Winona in August, 1871. 

The welcoming address was delivered by C. H. Berry, esq., president of the board of 
education of the same city. He took occasion to review the progress of education in 
this country from early colonial times, giving some very interesting historical facts in 
reference to the liberal educational policy adopted at the outset by Rhode Island and 
other New England States. ‘The Federal Government,” he remarked, ‘‘ has becn libe- 
ral with Minnesota. The unexampled development of our educational system fully 
attests this fact. In 1851, when the territorial government was about three years old, 
there were in all Minnesota but thirtcen school districts and four school-houses, and 
the entire appropriation by the public was $1,721 71. In 1869 the number of school 
districts was 2,521; the number of school-houses, 1,929; and the amonnt paid teachers, 
$360,697 50.” The speaker gave a brief description of the opcration of the Winona 
public schools, and closed by bidding the guests a hearty welcome to the city. 

Professor Charles Marsh, musical instructor in the city schools of Minneapolis, de- 
livered an address upon ‘Graded music in the public schools.” A number of essays 
and addresses were presented, followed by animated discnssions. The most prominent 
feature of the day was an address by Superintendent Sanford Niles, of Olmsted, on 
“normal schools,” “State teachers’ institutes,” and other means for improvement of 
teachers, and the most practical and efficient method of teaching the very large class 
that the normal schools are nnable to reach. 

Addresses were delivered by Professor H. Barnard, principal of the Minneapolis Busi- 
ness College, upon “The relation of business colleges to our educational system ;” 
also, by Professor E. J. Thompson, of the State University, on “Exaggeration,” which, 
while it was pleasantly humorous, was replete with good sense and valuable sngges- 
tions. Hon. H. B. Wilson, State superintendent of public instruction, presented a 
paper prepared for the county superintendents’ convention, which had adjourned so 
as to engage in the exerciscs of this association. The subject, ‘ Uniformity of statis- 
tics,” was ably discussed, and its importance clearly shown. Valuable suggestions 
were made with a view to the improvement of our school statistics, which are now, 
for various reasons, very defective and unreliable. Extracts from correspondence with 
superintendents of Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, giving their opinions and sug- 
gestions, were read. Lieutenant Governor William H. Yale delivered an address on 
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“common schools,” which was received with great interest and abounded with rich 
thoughts. 

A discussion then followed on the relation of seminaries and private institutions 
to our educational system. It was opened by Rev. J. B. Allen, of Groveland Seminary, 
and continued by Professor W. W. Folwell, president of the State University, and Right 
Reverend Bishop Whipple, of Faribault, and was productive of considerable interest 
and conducted ably and dispassionately. 

Professor W. O. Hiskey, Minneapolis, then delivered an address upon “Superinten- 
dency, its place in a system of public instruction.” Compulsory education was then 
discussed by Superintendent Kiehle; Mr. Edgerton, of Philadelphia; Professor Brock, 
superintendent of Winona city schools, and others. Right Reverend Bishop H. B. 
Whipple, of Faribault, presented one of the most important addresses of the occasion, 
which was highly applauded. 

Hion. A. A. Harwood, of Owatonna, president of the association, then delivered the 
annual address, in which he pronounced normal schools the true source from which to 
expect to obtain well-qualified teachers, and submitted a plan for the establishment 
of a branch normal school in each county, supported partially by the State and partly 
by local taxation, - 
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In Holmes County, during the month of January, twenty public schools were in cpera- 
tion, with an aggregate attendance of 936; in February, twenty-nine schools, with an 
attendance of 1,561; in March, thirty-four schools, with an attendance of 1,800. About 
twenty schools are yet to be established, which will make the number of children attending 
the public schools in this county about 3,000. 

In Scott County the superintendent reports an awakening of interest among a large class 
who were at first wholly indifferent to free schools. Two flourishing graded schools have 
been established, and a business college has recently been organized at Hillsborough. 

In Hinds County the supervisors levied a tax of four mills on the property of the county 
for the support of free schools, amounting to about $23,000 in the aggregate. Three and a 
half mills of this tax goes to the teachers’ fund, and half a mill for repairing school-houses. 
At Edwards's Depot, in this county, there is a very flourishing colored school. 

Chickasaw County.—A. J. Jamison, county superintendent of education, sends us a very 
encouraging report of the public schools in Chickasaw. He says: ‘After a lapse of months, 
I am able to say that all the schools in this county have had, or are now enjoying, the 
benefits of our school system. In some localities the people were for a time stubborn, and 
opposed the free schools, but now I am happy to say all have yielded, and there seems to be 
a general desire to co-operate with me in building up and sustaining the system.” 

Choctaw County.—R. B. Wooley, esq., county superintendent, gives a most cheering 
account of educational matters in Choctaw: ‘‘Opposition to the instruction of the colored 
children was at the outset intense, but that has been entirely obviated by the happy results 
of the project; the people generally are in favor of educating the masses, white and colored, 
under the free-school system. There are eighty schools in successful operation in the 
county, with one hundred teachers. The future prospects of the free-school system in Choc- 
taw are cheering.” 

Hinds County.—A teachers’ convention was held the 8th of October, at the call of County 
Superintendent J.C. Tucker. An able address on the subject of the progress and results 
of teachers’ institutes in the Northern and Western States, the need of them in Mississippi, 
and the real objects and worth of teachers’ institutes, was delivered. A constitution was 
adopted and permanent officers elected. 

About ninety teachers are employed in the public schools of this county, nearly all of 
whom were present, and a lively interest was manifested by all. Those who were unable 
to be present wrote letters stating their reasons, and wished their names added to those who 
had become members of the institute. 

The necessary taxes having been recently levied by the board of county supervisors, the 
free public schools of Hinds County will re-open about the 10th of October. The amount of 
funds due the county from the State (about to be distributed) will cancel all outstanding 
school warrants, thus leaving the entire school-tax as levied to be applied for the mainte- 
nance of the schools this fall and the coming winter. 

Itawamba County.—The superintendent writes: ‘‘We have conducted fifty public schools 
during the year, and, with few exceptions, they have succeeded finely. I have succeeded 
in securing the good-will of the teachers, and the co-operation of the people generally. I 
have inspected the schools, and delivered several educational addresses, and find that it has 
been productive of much good.” 

This very creditable condition of public schools in Itawamba speaks well for the efficiency 
of the superintendent and other school officers of the county. 

Warren County.—The public schools are to be re opened the Ist of October. The free 
public-school system is a success in Warren County. Much credit is due Major M. S. 
Hasie, the county superintendent, for his eamest, active efforts and indefatigable zeal in the 
cause of public education. He has, however, been specially favored in having a board of 
directors alive to the educat onal interests of the county. 

Yazoo County.—The board of school directors have decided to establish two high schools 
in Yazoo City—one for girls and one for boys; also a second-grade school for the colored 
children. There will be sixty-six public schools opened by the Ist of October, more than 
one-half of which are for colored children. The beard of supervisors have made the neces- 
sary levy of taxes for school purposes for the present year. Last year the county raised, by 
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special tax, revenue enough to defray the school expenses, including the building of a num- 
ber of school-houses; teachers were paid promptly in currency, and not in county ‘‘ promises 
to pay,’”’ as in many other counties. The school department of the county is free from debt. 
This very commendable condition of school affairs is, in a great measure, due to the earnest 
and efficient management of the superintendent, P. P. Bailey. 


PEABODY FUND. 


The agent of tle Peabody fund reports: 

‘‘The deficiency of funds in Mississippi has been a serious hinderance to the progress of 
the sciiools. In many places the schools are maintained entirely by the people, without any 
aid from the State. Several schools have received aid from the Peabody education fund. 
The report of the agent for this fund contains some most interesting and encouraging state- 
ments: ‘Natchez is carrying on its excellent schools successfully without any further assistance 
from us. The schools of Vicksburg also no longer depend on foreign aid.’ From Summit 
the report is highly encouraging. Ihe president of the board writes, ‘I cannot impress you 
with the lethargy that prevailed here before your visit, nor can I convey to you the spirit 
that is abroad at this time. Persons from fifteen to twenty miles around in this country are 
renting houses and securing board, preparatory to the opening of the school in September.’ ” 
The payment of $1,000 from the Peabody fund to this school is continued. The town coun- 
cil of Summit recently appropriated $400 for the establishment of a colored school, and placed 
it under the control of the board of directors of the Peabody school. The school at Hazel- 
hurst receives $1,000 from the Peabody fund, the city contributing $2,000, or more. Jacksor 
has been receiving $2,000, but the attendance on the schools is too small to justify this out- 
lay; but the sum of $700 was promised, in answer toa letter from the committee, asking 
for assistance in paying their teachers. Crystal Springs received $700. The citizens of 
this town subscribed $3,300 for the support of the schools. The sum of $300 was given to 
the school in Durant. The people here have directed their utmost energy to the establish- 
ment of a free school, and have subscribed $2,000. To Biloxi we give $400, the committee 
providing $1,400 for an annual school conducted according to our rules. In Yazoo City 
there are two high schools, one for males and one for females, besides several smaller schools, 
all private. The trustees of the high schools propose that ail these be united and organ- 
ized into a graded system, and made free. We have offered to pay $300 for 100 actual 
attendants, or $450 for 150, which would embrace the whole number of children in the 
place. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Teachers’ institutes have been organized in several counties. The beginnings are small, 
but promise well for the future. Practical questions were discussed and much interest mani- 
fested, especially in the discussions upon ‘‘ object-teaching’”’ and ‘‘school discipline.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Mississippi State Normal School is located at Holly Springs, Mississippi. The course 
occupies four years. The fall term begins in September ; the spring termin February. Only 
those intending to teach are admitted. Tuition is free. Students sent by Representatives 
receive 50 cents per week as State aid. Board costs $10 to $15 per month, 


TOUGALOO UNIVERSITY. 


This institution, situated seven miles north of Jackson, was chartered at the last session 
of the legislature, though in successful operation fur two years previous, under the manage- 
ment of the American Missionary Association. Three fine buildings are devoted to the pur- 
poses of the institution. The school year is divided into three terms. The tuition is fixed 
at $1.amonth. The whole expenses, including board, are not over $12 a month. It has 
also a normal and training department for those intending to become teachers. 


PASS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


This insfitution is located at Pass Christian, Harrison County, Mississippi, and was organ- 
ized October, 1866. President, Brother Isaiah. There are three departments, preparatory, 
commercial, and collegiate. This college was founded for 500 children, has been built by 
the voluntary subscriptions of citizens, at a cost for the building and ground of about $9,000, 
by the Christian Brothers at a time when many of the institutions of learning in the South 
were closed in consequence of a falling off in patronage, or a scarcity of funds. Liberal aid, 
furnished by citizens of New Orleans, assisted in establishing the institution, and it is now 
in a prosperous condition. Diplomas have been granted to twenty-five students of the com- 
mercial department, and eight have received the degree of bachelor of arts. The institution 
has lately been thoroughly reorganized, and many new regulations have been introduced which 
place the college on a like standing with northern institutions of a similar character. 
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MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE. 


Located at Clinton, Hinds County, Mississippi. President, Rev. W. Hillman. This col- 
lege dates its present organization only three years back. Commencing with two college and 
nine preparatory students, it now numbers one hundred and fifty-three. Thirty-five of these 
have been preparing for the ministry. At the Baptist State convention held last June, it was 
resolved to raise an endowment fund of $200,000 immediately, on the completion of the fund 
now in process of formation for the payment of the debt. The Baptists of Arkansas have 
adopted this as their State institution. There are two departments, collegiate and preparatory. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Located at Oxford, La Fayette County, Mississippi. Chancellor John N. Waddel, D. D. 
At the meeting of the board of trustees in October, action was taken in reference to a 
long-contemplated alteration in the plan of instruction in the university. Three general 
departments are included in this plan: a department of preparatory education; a department 
of science, literature, and the arts; a department of professional education. Under the 
first of these departments is included a university high school; under the second are included 
six distinct courses of study, four of which shall be under-graduate parallel courses, and 
two shall be post-graduate courses. The four under-graduate parallel courses are to be 
known as the course for bachelor of arts; the course for bachelor of science; the course 
for bachelor of philosophy, and the course for civil engineer. The two post-graduate courses 
are to be known as the course for master of arts; the course for doctor of philosophy. 
Under the third general department are embraced two professional schools: a school of law 
and governmental science; a school of medicine and surgery. The principie that distin- 
guishes the present scheme of the university is that of election of courses running parallel, 
but with class organization. A student may choose any one of four courses, but all the 
studies prescribed in any course are compulsory for that course, and necessary to the degree 
for which the student is a candidate. At the last session of the legislature, on the recom- 
mendation of the governor, the sum of $50,000 per annum, for ten years, was appropriated 
to the support of the university. Two-fifths of the fund donated by Congress to the State 
for the purpose of establishing a college of agriculture and the mechanic arts, were appro- 
priated by the legislature to be used in founding and equipping such college in connection 
with the university. Provision was also made by law that $100 should be appropriated out 
of the common-school fund, toward the support at the university of one student from each 
county, the appropriation to be termed a scholarship, and to be awarded after a competitive 
examination. 


List of school officers. 
Hon, H. R. PEASE, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jackson. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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County superintendents—Continued. 
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MISSOURI. 


From the fifth annual report of the superintendent of public schools of this State, 
for the year 1870, made by Hon.T. A. Parker, the following information is abstracted : 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1867. 1870. 
Population, United States census of 1870...... soa aie ee ete Lele 
Number of children in the State between five and twenty- 

IGN 9 CU Sexes ete aa ee i a os ne Sas «ee 476, 192 6098259 
Number of children im publieschoels...-...--...--s2220e-5 169, 270 280, 472 
Nimiber Of fencers i puplie cchGols.... 22.2. ee 6, 262 7,881 
Number of pulblie cclioole im State... .... 2222-2622 eee 4,840 7, 47 
Number public scheol-nouses mi State.-.. 2... 2522s see-ee es 4,135 6, 954 
Total walweloteseNOOlNONSCSs 2.4 .¢.4--26+<<50 see ee oe ee eee $1, 480, 720 $3, 441, 411 
Totalamountreymowmsiip fund ..22..6.2...cecenooes cco 987,073 2, lose 


DEFECTS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


Educational interests have advanced during the year. A large number of new 
townships have been organized, and many cities and towns are availing themselves of 
the special privileges of the law, as revised last winter, in improving their schools. 
There has been a largely increased number of school-honses built within the year, at 
a large expense, and there is a large increase in the attendance of children in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Certain defects in the school system are pointed out, as, for instance, the combina- 
tion of the two systems of school organization, viz: township system, and the inde- 
pendent district or sub-district system. The attempt to establish a town-school 
system in the State has thus far proved a failure, and will so continue to prove, it is 
thought, until political townships are organized. 

Another matter referred to as a source of dissatisfaction is the manner in which the 
taxes for school purposes are levied. It is recommended that, as far as possible, the 
people of the sub-districts shall be allowed a voice in all matters connected with 
taxation. 

There is a difficulty in obtaining reports from school officers, and a meagerness of 
such reports complained of, and a remedy is suggested therefor, namely, that the 
township clerk, the county clerk, and county superintendent’s clerk should report in 
turn, one to the other, in time for the State superintendent’s report. A uniform sys- 
tem of reports from school officers is demanded. 

School funds have been grossly and shamefully diverted from their original purpose. 
The attention of the general assembly is called to the subject. 


THE OPPONENTS TO FREE SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED. 


A steady though slow progress in educational matters is reported in Missouri. 
County superintendents report a large amount of prejudice against the free-school 
system among various classes of the people. These are classified by Mr. Charles 
Beckington, superintendent of schools for St. Charles County, as— 

“Yirst. Those who believe, or profess to believe, that free public instruction tends to 
general infidelity, and hence is dangerous to all religion and ought to be opposed. 
This class is by no means small, is aggressive in its opposition, and keeps its own 
private schools. ; 

“Second. Those who maintain that the State, county, or municipal body has no right 
to tax for educational purposes, certainly not (they claim) to tax those who send no 
children to school. This class is not so large as the first, but is by no means small, 
even excluding those of this class whe properly belong to the first. 

“Third. A large class who look upon all education as useless which goes beyond the 
protection of the lowest individual interest, or ceases to be useful in gaining the 
means to satisfy mere animal wants. Those belonging to this class believe in no 
further education than reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic. They 
" oppose geography and grammar and all higher branches, as a needless waste of time 
and money. There are many people in this county whom-I put in class 3, who will 
not allow their children to be taught either of the branches just mentioned ; and some 
positively forbid their daughters studying any portion of arithmetic, or receiving 
instruction in it.” 

Mr. Beckington suggests the following method of meeting these various opposing 
elements : 

“Let the State superintendent be authorized to get, and have printed, a large num- 
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ber of brief, clear, well-written essays or tracts, to meet these various classes, to be 
distributed to the several counties according to their needs. Essays of this order 
should be well sustained by indisputable facts. 

“Por the first class, let it be shown (as it well can be) that education, even without 
the catechism, tends toe good niorals and true religion. 

“For the second class, let it be shown that educational intelligence is necessary for 
the life of the State or nation, is as much a public as an individual good, and that the 
State or municipal body has the same right to tax for the education of all its children 
as it has to tax for the suppression and punishment of crime. Further, that a liberal 
outlay for public instruction will be more than saved in such items as court-houses, 
poor-houses, jails, sheriffs, constables, and policemen. 

“The third class must be reached by tracts showing that education, in its higher 
sense, will actually increase the value of real estate, will diminish the rate of taxa- 
tion for other purposes, enlarge the money-producing power of individuals, and lead 
to consideration and respectability. 

“TY am confident that this method of reaching the people is practicable, and would be 
exccllent in its results. If good educational documents were freely scattcred all over 
the State, reaching the quiet corners and out-of-the-way places, a revolution would be 
very quickly worked in public sentiment on educational matters. There would soon 
be less grumbing about taxation, better teachers would be in demand, and the free- 
school system be more universally accepted. I suggest to my fellow county superin- 
tendents that they send to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., for educational 


documents to distribute.” 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The university is now rapidly growing in public favor, and it is not to be doubted 
that private bencfactionus will be bestowed in aid of the public grants. Men of wealth, 
in this State and elsewhere, will eome forward to carry out and perfect special depart- 
ments in the university of this great central State of the Union, so admirably located 
for an influence which shall extend far beyond its borders. By the act of the last legis- 
lature, locating the Agricultural and Mechanical College provided for by a congres- 
sional-grant act in connection with the university, the institution has been placed upon 
a firm basis, and its prospect of usefulness much enlarged. 

In accordance with the conditions of the locating act, Boone County has appropri- 
ated $30,000 in cash, and set aside 640 acres of land for the use of the university. As 
soon as the commissioners appointed by the act of the legislature had accepted these 
appropriations as fulfiliing the required eonditions, a meeting of the curators was 
held, and all possible steps were at once taken for inaugurating the new department 
required by the incorporation of the Agricultural and Mechanical College with the 
university. 

A committee of reorganization was appointed to visit other scientific and practical 
schools and universities, and to report in December of the present year. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


By the act of the general assembly accepting, on the part of the State, the offer by 
Congress of a grant of land to “provide a college for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanie arts,” the State took upon itself certain obligations—in fact, eutered 
into a contract—to the terms of which Missouri is as solemnly.bound as by any other 
contract which it is possible for the State to make. The obligations of the State are 
clearly pointed ont in the congressional act of endowment, approved July 2, 1862. 

1. The State mnst provide at least one college, “the object of which shall be” to 
teach ‘‘ branches of learning related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions ;” “ other scientific and classical studies” are not to be excluded, 
and “military tactics” is to be excluded. 

2. All expenses must be paid by the State out of the treasury of the State, ‘so that 
the entire proceeds of the lands shall be applied without any diminution whatever” 
to the proposed object. 

3. No part of the fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied directly or indi- 
rectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair 
of any building or buildings. 

4. The State, by its act of acceptance, guarantees the capital of the fund, so that if 
by any action or contingency it shall be diminished or lost, the State is bound to re- 
place it. 

GIFTS AND ENDOWMENTS FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


As the university shall become firmly established, and understood to be entirely free 
from mutations arising from political changes, it cannot be doubted that individuals 
of wealth will create in the university endowments and foundations, both to accom- 
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plish a great and lasting public good for the State and for civilization, and to bear 
their own names with the university down to future generations of men. The name of 
Dr. Rollins, for instance, must be known as long as the State University shall exist. 
He will support within its walls representatives of himself for all time. 

Two hundred years ago, William Pennoyer, of the county of Norfolk, in England, 
gave the rents of a certain estate in his own county for the endowment of a scholar- 
ship in Harvard College, Cambridge, America. .The fund has never failed, and to-day 
there is a lineal descendant of the family supported by the fund in Harvard University. 
Revolutions have changed political relations—Massachusetts is no longer a British 
colony, but this fund remains to bless the family of its donor. In the year 1699, Gov- 
ernor Danforth nade a bequest to the same institution, the income of which this very 
year supports a lineal descendant in the university. In Yale College there are like 
instances, and the De Forrest fund is sufficient to educate all students of that name 
(to whom it is confined) who present themselves. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


It is a part of the plan of the curators to establish, so soon as may be, a college for 
women in connection with the university; a college specifically designed to prepare 
women for their particular sphere in society, and to open to them such advantages of 
education and high training as they cannot have elsewhere in the State. 

This will require means from the legislature, for the erection of a suitable building. 
A site ean be had on the university grounds, admirably adapted to such a building, 
near the principal edifice, commanding a fine view of the town and surrounding coun- 
try—being a portion of the ground which has been set aside and designed for orna- 
mental gardening and small-fruit growing. 

What is needed is a special college for women, separate and distinct as a college, and 
having its own supervision, but admitting its members to the recitations and leetures 
in all the departments of the university—to the school of horticulture, to that of draw- 
ing and modeling, to the school of practice in analytical chemistry; thus preparing 
for the care of the sick-room and the kitchen, and elevating, by science and art, the 
commonest duties of home-life. The department of social, political, and economic 
science should be open to them; and, in short, all the instructions of the university 
which they might desire to attend. 

The whole nation has been filled with admiration at the grand bequest of John Sim- 
mons, of Boston, of a million and a half of dollars for the establishment of an insti- 
tution for the education of women in those arts which may render them more inde- 
pendent in procuring a livelihood, such as telegraphy, the arts of design, teaching in 
its highest grades, &c. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


This institution owes its origin to the efforts of Mr. Eli William Whelan, a blind 
man, formerly a superintendent of the Tennessee Institution for the Blind, who came 
to St. Louis with the view of founding an institution of a like character in this State. 
The institution early became generally known, the number of pupils increased, and the 
house was soon inadequate for their accommodation. A much larger house was abso- 
lutely necessary, but the limited means of $5,000 a year precluded the possibility of 
paying a higher rent. The present locality, the residence of the late General Ruland, 
was purchased at the price of $27,000; conditional, however, to the approval of thelegis- 
lature. The bill approving the purchase, and making an additional appropriation of 
$20,000 for building purposes, passed early in the session. 

The number of inmates for the last two years is 126. There have been 59 admissions 
and 41 discharges, leaving 85 inmates; which exceeds, by 24, any previous year. 
There is reason to suppose that the increase would be much larger if room could be 
made for them. 

Of those who have left the institution, one had her sight restored ; one removed from 
the State; six completed the prescribed course; eight were removed; twenty-three 
were broom-makers, and two were taken from us by death. Those who have acquired 
trades are, so far as I have been able to learn, providing for themselves by their own 
industry. Tour are engaged in teaching music, one in Carlinville, and three in St. 
Louis. The yare meeting with very gratifying success, pecuniarily, and also answer- 
ing the oft-repeatcd question, “‘ How can the blind teach music to the seeing ?” 

No change has been made in the employment of the pupils. They are engaged in 
three departments, literary, musical, and mechanical, from 8 to 12 a. m., 2 to 5, and 7 
to 9 p. m., five days per week. On Saturdays, from 9 to 11 a.m. is spent reading 
reports of attendance ; of scholarship as determined from the daily recitations ; exam- 
inations of classes in music and hterature ; elocutionary exercises, recitations, declama- 
tions, and reading of compositions. To these exercises the public is cordially invited, 
and many avail themselves of this opportunity to witness the proficiency of the pupils 
and the various means employed for imparting instruction to them. 
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The branches tanght in the literary department are the same as those in our best 
schools. The musical department receives a large share of attention, for the loss of 
sight has a tendency to canse one to cultivate the hearing, and music ever has charms 
to cheer and enliven the mind, and to render this unending night bearable. Besides, 
if any have inusical talent, and the requisite application, which, Iam happy to state, 
is seldom lacking, they will acquire a thcrough knowledge of this art, and-engage in 
it as a professicn. All the pupils, except those in the mechanical department alone, 
are given an opportunity to try their musical abilities, and are then assigned those 
studies which are best suited to their capacities. Instruction is given on the piano, 
organ, guitar, flute, violin, cornet, double bass, and violoncello. 

The boys have been occupied in their workshop a part of each day, so far as has 
been possible, working at broom and brush making, and ehair seating. Mat and mat- 
tress making and willow-work ave trades which ought to be taught here, but we must 
have a place to teach them other than the contracted, under-ground room which now 
holds our mechanical department. 

The girls are taught sewing, knitting, and various kinds of fancy-work, and lately 
have been making quilts and comforts, finishing them from the raw material. They 
could also learn willow-work, brush, and whisk-broom making, but ta a room 16 by 18 
there is little space for machinery after forty persons are seated. 

We have continued our printing as heretofore, employing one person all the time, 
while my first literary assistant has devoted the afternoon of each day to the work. 
The results are not very great. It is a very slow mode of providing books, and also 
an expensive one, but at present there is only this one way toobtain them. The print- 
ing of books in “tangible typography” does not offer any inducements as a private 
enterprise; hence, from the time Valentine Hatiy first opened a school for the blind, till 
now, the preparation of books adapted to their special condition has been imposed upon 
those who were engaged in teaching them. The'result is, that much time and more 
money has been spent, and the few books printed are of little value, because of their 
condensed and abbreviated form. 


INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


The superintendent of this institution reports, that while it is conceded that in many 
cases it is more difficult to control the deaf and dumb than those who have all their 
senses in full and perfect development, yet in this institution, with a very few excep- 
tions, we have always succeeded in governing the pupils without special difficulty. 
During the present session, as well as in the past, the general deportment of our pupils 
deserves the highest commendaticn. Industry, prompt obedience, and good order 
have marked this term as one of the most successful in the history of this institution, 
which has ever compared favorably with similar ones in our country. 

All applicants must be seven years of age, and under thirty. Pupils who are not 
beneficiaries of the State will be charged $150 per annum for board and tuition, whieh, 
in all cases, must be paid as follows: one-half upon entering the institution, and the 
remainder on the ist day of February succeeding. Pupils who are beneficiaries of the 
State must bring a certificate from the county court of their respective counties, the 
form of which is appended to this report. Each pupil must be furnished with com- 
fortable clothing for one year, each article marked distinctly with the owner’s name. 
A gocd trunk must also be furnished. Parents must furnish money to procure ‘books, 
stationery, and postage-stamps for their ehildren, and in all cases their traveling ex- 
penses must be paid toand from the institution. No idiotic deaf-mute will be received 
in the institution. 


ST. LOUIS. 


[From the report for 1870-’71.—Hon. William T. Harris, superintendent. } 
TRE SCHOOLS. 


A number of substantial school-houses, most of them containing twelve rooms, have 
been built the past year, eontaining in all 80 rooms, and accommodating about 4,500 
more pupils. In addition to furnishing accommodation for the increase of school pop- 
ulation, these houses will supply the place of rented buildings which have been hith- 
erto used for school purposes, leaving a surplus of 2,700 seats in buildings much better 
adapted to the purpose than the rented buildings, which, for the most part, were too 
small, and without sufficient light, means of ventilation, or play-rooms. A!so, inthe new 
buildings many more pupils can be instructed by one teacher than in the old, so that 
the cost saved in tuition will in a few years pay for the buildings. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


In the normal, high, and intermediate schools, the tuition, estimated on the average 
number belonging, ranges from $50 to $88 per pupil; in the district schools, $15 68; 
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average for all the schools, $1685. Ifthe estimate is made on the whole number enrolled, 

the cost is $11 22 for each pupil in the district schools, and $48 for each pupil in the 
higher schools. If we deduct the cost of German instruction—99 cents per pupil on the 
whole number enr olled, or $151 on average number belonging—the tuition in the district 
schools amounts to S10 23 for each pupil who attended the entire year, or 200 days, and 
to $13 97 to each one who attends 134 days, the latter number being the actual average 
attendance of the pupils enrolled. The extra cost of special teachers in music and writ- 
ing might in the same way be deducted, and would reduce the cost 46 cents on average 
number belonging, and 30 cents on entire number enrolled. Tuition is a small item in 
the cost of educating our children, compared with the cost of board and clothing, or of 
that endless parental care and anxiety lavished without stint in order that our sons 
and daughters may inherit all the culture which our generation received as its herit- 
age or has accumulated by its own industry. Each child of school age costs the com- 
munity from $200 to $500 per year, and it would be the height of absurdity to waste 
one-half of the possibilities of erowth and culture, furnished at such an expense, 
through an attempt to save $5 or $10 i in the cost of tuition. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 


It has been the policy of the board to introduce German into just as many schools 
as the circumstances would allow, so that the completest intermingling of nationalities 
could take place. Wherever a sufficient number of German children were in atten- 
dance to employ a special teacher a half day, German has been introduced. In 
this respect our system is very different from that in Cincinnati, where the practical 
effect has been to isolate the two peoples and have the German schools attended almost 
exclusively by Germans, and the other schools almost as exclusively by the English- 
speaking pupils. If separate nationalities keep up their own schools, it will result 
that the Anglo and German American youth will not intermingle, and caste distinctions 
will grow up. Ifthe German children can learn to read and write the language of the 
fatherland in the public schools, they will not need separate ones. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The five colored schools hitherto open for colored pupils will be increased by one in 
South St. Louis, (Carondelet.) Additions going on in No. 3 will increase its accom- 
modations to 500 seats, and these will doubiéless be immediately filled, as the school is 
located in a densely populated district. 

The number of seats for colored children is 970; of teachers, 16; and of rooms, 17. The 
expenditure during the past year was $11,787 80 ; the amount "invested by the board, 
$61,767 64. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 


The school has reached a point where its numbers are somewhat in excess of accom- 
modations, and the board has established an intermediate school under able manage- 
ment, in which a portion of the junior class is placed. An advantage gained through 
the intermediate school consists in the fact that it commences a junior class in the 
middle of the year, thereby allowing pupils that have fallen behind the class by reason 
of sickness or other causes to commence again at the beginning without waiting until 
the next year. The principal, Mr. Horace i. Morgan, reports the per Cenbemt attend- 
ance for the year to be 0.954. The deportment has been particularly good. The inten- 
tion of the discipline “ machinery” is simple ; all “ unnecessary trouble” is noted by a 
discredit, and at any time a scholar’s position is determined by the three elements 
which, in school as in life, determine one’s status: his success in his studies, his regu- 
larity ‘of attendance, and his deportment. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The course of instruction is only two years, and the graduates prove, in almost all 
instances, to be superior teachers after a short experience in the schools. ‘They have 
obtained not only a theoretic knowledge of the science and art of teaching, but they 
have acquired, during their two years’ course in the normal school, what is far more 
valuable to them, nainely, habits of punctilious attention to minute details, both in 
conduct and in recitation. Its full capacity is 150 pupils, but as yet only two-thirds of 
that number have been in actual attendance. The normalschool admits only females, 
and is established to supply the district schools with teachers. It graduates two 
classes per year, aud for this purpose admits new pupils in September and February. 
Not one-half of the new teachers come from the normal school, although all of the 
graduates of the institution receive appointments at once in the ’schools. The report 
of the principal, Anna C. Brackett, states the opinion that to produce adequate results 

maturity of mind is required in the pupils. There are powers of the mind which only 
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time can develop, and it is almost hopeless to demaud from the average girl of sixteen 
the kind of mental work we must have. The work is not too hard, but the majority 
of the minds we have to work on are too immature to grasp it. The girl of sixteen 
can, im most cases, answer the questious given for examination and enter, under present 
regulations. The principal states her conviction, based on reason and supported by more 
than eleven years’ experience in teaching normal schools, that there is involved a 
ruinous waste of time, strength, and health on the part of the teachers and pupils, and 
of dollars and cents on the part of the board, when the age reqnired for admission is 
only sixteen. 
O’FALLON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Higher instruction for evening-scliool pupils is afforded by the O’Fallon Polytechnic 
Institute, which holds its sessions dnring five months in the year four evenings in the 
week, and performs the same function in the evening schools that the high school does 
in the day schools. Advanced pupils in the evening schools are promoted to the insti- 
tute. Although under the management of the board of publ schools, this institute 
isa branch of the Polytechnicum of Washington University.* The grade of instruc- 
tion,as agreed upon with the university, includes “elementary and preparatory 
branches of polytechnic or technological instruction,” and embraces higher arithnetic, 
algebra, geometry, English grammar, physics, line drawing, chemistry, and deserip- 
tive geometry. Each pupil who attends regularly for sixteen consecutive evenings 
is furnished a certificate entitling him to three nonths’ use of the Henry Ames library 
and reading-room. <A certain number of snch certificates entitle a pupil to a life mem- 
bership in the library. The number of certificates issued to pupils of this institute in 
1369-’70 is 149. Number of pupils attending during the year, reported 144. 


EQUALITY IN REPRESENTATION OF DIFFERENT CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A table is given showing the occupations of parents of pupils attending the pnblic 
schools, with the proportion of children sent by each class. Hach class is represented 
in about the same ratio that it obtains in the entire population, and this equality pre- 
vails through all grades of the schools, from the primary to the high. One of the 
arguments brought forward in favor of the co-education of the sexes is also urged here, 
namely : since people must come in contact through life, they should be prepared in the 
public school, where each meets the other on an intellectual basis, where they will learn 
to recognize the trne worth of each other and ignore the accidents of wealth and 
position. ; 

RELATIVE AGE OF CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS. 


There were 12,006 children under ten years of age, 11,471 between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, and only 870 over sixteen. The superintendent states that he has so far 
modified his views, expressed last year, as to recommend the admission of children to 
school at an earlier age in certain densely crowded portions of the city, where the sur- 
roundings are not healthful for the physical and moral growth of the young. The ex- 
posure to evil and corrupting influences, and the fact that children in those localities 
are withdrawn from school at an early age, seem to justify this step. The phonetic 
system of teaching reading, now ‘used in all our primary grades, is better adapted 
to the grasp of the childish understanding, and gives the teacher so much more 
power over the youngest pupils, that it will be safe to admit children of five years 
of age. Making allowance for the present rate of increase, itis found that the average 
amount of schooling each pupil gets before he leaves schoolis five years. This suffices 
to give him, 1st, a knowledge of reading, spelling, and writing; 2d, a practical ac- 
quaintance with the elements of arithmetic; 3d, a fair share of geographical informa- 
tion. These rudiments are of far greater significance to the individual than people of 
liberal education are apt to think. Like the fundamental instrumentalities of civ- 
ilization, they are acquired by us almost unconscionsly, and we never realize what we 
should be without them, nor indeed ever think that they do not belong to man as a 
gift of nature. 

DISCIPLINE. 


Corporal pnnishment is seldom administered in the schools; the aim is to stimulate 
the pupils to practice self-government. In cases where corporal punishment would 
formerly have been used, pupils are suspended from school. Hardened cases which do 
not reform after repeated suspensions, it is remarked, should be taken from inder the 
control of their parents by the civil authority and placed in reform schools. It is stated 
that statistics show that seven-eighths of the inmates are permanently cured. 


* The present system of evening schools in St. Louis was founded by the trustees of the Washington 
UVniversity, and was called the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute. It was assumed by the beard of public 
schools in 1859. 
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HEALTHFULNESS OF STUDY. 


In respect to the supposed injurious effects of the modern school system on the 
physical development of children, it is thought that while a few children are injured by 
over mental work, unbalanced by proper physical exercise and diet, it is likely that ten 
times as many die from attacks of diseases which would have been easily resisted by 
boys and girls whose individuality had been developed by study. The increasc in the 
average length of human life, that has gone on remarkably during the past century in 
all civilized countri ics, is to be ascribed to the more general diffusion of mental exl- 
ture. Life-assurance companies have ascertained jo a certainty the relative rates of 
mortality among different classes of people ; that of college graduates is nearly 20 per 
cent. longer than the general average of the socicty in which they live, counting only 
those who arrive at twenty years of age. And it is certain that the civilized man 
withstands acute diseases far better than the savage, and the nervous intellectual 
man far better than the grossly developed man. The main cause of the general better 
health of those who study is ascribed to the habits of self-control fostered by study, 
since temperance is the virtue that mostly affects health. The moral effect upon the 
child of the punctuality insisted upon in school attendance is very important. The 
self-discipline acquired in the five years of school life, in subordinating sleep, meals, 
and play to the duty owed to the.school, is likely to become a habit for life. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


The education of the sexes together is advocated by the superintendent on four dis- 
tinct grounds: 

1. Economy has been secured through the circumstance that the co-education of the 
sexes makes it possible to have better classification, and at the same time larger classes. 
The item of economy is very considerable, but is not to be compared with the other 
and greater advantages arising. 

2. Discipline.—The mixing of the male and female departments of a school has always 
been followed by improvement in discipline; not merely on the part of the boys, but on 
that of the girls as well. Therudeness and ‘abandon which prevails among boys when 
separate, at once gives place to sclf-restraint in the presence of girls. The pyomigy 
sentimentality engendered by educating girls apart from boys is manifested by a 
frivolous and silly bearing when such girls are brought into the society of the opposite 
sex. This disappears almost entirely in mixed schools. 

3. Instruction is also greatly improved; and— 

4. Individual development is far more sound and healthy. 

It has been found that schools kept exclusively for girls or boys require a much more 
strict surveillance on the part of the teachers. The girls, confined to themselves, de- 
velop the sexual tension much earlier, their imagination being the reigning faculty and 
not bridled by intercourse with society inits normal form. So itis with boys on the other 
hand. Daily association in the class-room prevents this tension and supplies its place 
by indifference. Hach sex testing its strength with the other on an intellectual plane 
in the presence of the teacher, each one seeing the weakness and strength of the other, 
learns to csteem what is essential at its true value. Theory is in favor of the exten- 
sion of co-education far beyond present practice, and as a fact the latter is creeping 
along conservatively up to the standard of the former. The admission of females into 
colleg es and scientific institutions heretofore open exclusively to males is the straw on 
the moving current, and tclis what is coming. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS.* 


Population of the city, United States census of 1870............-.....-.- 310, 864 
Number of children of school age, five to twenty-one Tees So seek 96, S12 
Total number enrolled in public schools, day and evening .............-- 48, E&5 
Pe ORAUG CCUG ...... .1..caneue nat eee eee ee ses eee eee 32, 501 
; Number of teachers, day anid: @ycmiinG meee ae eee Gata 2 ees 718 
Total reeeipts for school PUTPOS€S. sc oo see ease Ge Sk seven cs wine ee ee 
MOU ll exch, eT 6 aE 8 $692, 540 G0 


WaARRENSBURGH NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


The laying of the corner-stone of the normal university of the second normal dis- 
trict of Missouri, located at Warrensburgh, Johnson County, took place on the 16th 
of August, 1871. The occasion was one of great intcrest. People poured in from the 
surr ounding cities and country, and though the town of Warrensburgh numbered only 
between 4 000 and 5,000 inhabitants, an audien 1ce of 10,000 was present. 

A delega ation of about eighty invited guests, consisting principally of proninent 


* From statement dated October 17, 1871. 
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school men and members of the Masonic fraternity, were furnished with excursion tickets 
to Warrensburgh and return—special cars and sleeping-coaches provided—thronugh the 
politeness of Colonel Thomas McKissock, superintendent of the Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
road. 

The fraternity of Free Masons were invited to lay the corner-stone with their simple 
but impressive ceremonies. The site of the normal school is in the suburbs of the 
eity, on high ground capable of ornamentation, and the building is to be a very large 
and imposing strueture. At the elose of the eeremonies proper the procession retired to 
the fair grounds near by, where a free and abundant basket pie-nie repast had been 
prepared by the ladies of Warrensburgh. 

The Masonic address was delivered by the Grand Master of Masons, Thomas HE. 
Garrett, and ocenpied about an hour. Addresses were afterward delivered by Colonel 
N. J. Coleman; D. H. Crittenden, of the State normal school of Oswego, New York; 
Judge Moulton, of Mobile, Alabama; Rev. J. Monteith, State superintendent of the 
public’schools of Missouri; Major A. B. Merwin, editor of the St. Louis Jourual of 
Education; Professor J. Baldwin, prineipa! of the normal school of Kirksville; William 
T. Harris, esq., superintendent of the publie schools of St. Louis; and Professor George 
P. Beard, principal of the normal school of Warrensburgh. The speaking after dinner, 
which occnpied a little over three hours, was unusually pointed and good, being 
entirely extempore—neither manuscript nor notes being used. 


FUNERAL SERVICES OF IRA DIVOLL. 


Seldom has the removal by death of any individual ereated a greater] oss than that 
mourned by the people of St. Louis in the death of the distinguished aud zealous edu- 
cator, Hon. Ira Divoll, late superintendent of publie schools in Missouri. His funeral 
serviees, which took place in Cctober last, were attended by a vast assemblage of the 
people of the city, including the pupils, teachers, and officers of the publie sehools. 
The procession was headed by the board of education. A beautiful memorial poem was 
recited by Miss Anna C. Brackett, prineipal of the normal school of that city, and an 
appropriate eulogy on his life and character was read by Hon. William T. Harris, city 
superintendent of schools. The following brief extracts will serve as a sample of the 
poem: 


Here lay we down our dead! In sucha tomb 
Our searching cyes can find no shade of gloom ; 
But, filled with solemn awe, forget the tears 
That would but shame the bravely conquered years ; 
That would but shame the state wherein he lies 
Who rests to-night, hung round with starry skics. 

* x a * * 


Revercnt, we commemorate the ordered will 
That fired these ashes, lying now so still. 
Well might we linger, fitly now and here, 

To tcll the kindly deeds, the words of cheer, 
The liberal freedom given, the wise restraint, 
We who have known them need no words to paint. 
Not tardy he to praise, nor swift to blame; 
Gencrous to recognize a inir-earned fame ; 
Far-sighted, reading for the future days— 
Easy it were to add to terms of praise ; 

Yet high above them ell there shineth still 
The life m life, the indomitable will. 


Tra Divoll was born in Topham, Orange County, Vermont, in the year 1820. In 1857 
he was elected superintendent, and re-elected eleven suceessive years to the same office; 
he finally withdrew from the city schools, and was cleeted as State superintendent of 
public instruction. During the latter years of his life he struggled against a pulmo- 
nary disease, and exhibited the most extraordinary reeuperative powers. The energy 
of purpose, the dauntless hope which he manifested in combating the mortal enemy, 
was a continnal souree of admiration to his friends. He seemed to bafile his disease 
by ignoring it, aud by eoneentrating all his powers on the realization of some grand 
purpose. To be industrious at work or study, and to be always in carnest—this was his 
early acquired habit. From his outlook upen human nature and society there appeared 
one immediately pressing problem: how to make useful members of society of the 
youth growing up under such a frightful lack of external control. In the public school, 
and particularly on its disciplinary side, Mr. Divoll found what seemed to him an all- 
important instrumentality for the well-being of humanity. To this he devoted his 
best powers. No labor was too exhausting for him to undertake, if it was necessary to 
add strength to his cause. It was through his efforts that the publie school library of 
St. Louis was established, by which, in conneetion with the publie schools, to render pos- 
sible a perpetual edneation in the community, was his idea. In his relation to the 
board he showed himself a superintendent who gave all his waking thoughts to pro- 
jecting and maturing incasures for the aggrandizement of the publie schools. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Hon. JOHN MONTEITH, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Jefferson City. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. Names. Post-office address. 

PUM e oto =a oka spe et eee iW Josepl: [@Vennis --.--.--2 Kirksville. 
BMQUON v2.50 suacule eer eer Oe ISOs. 22 2... ee Savannah. 
PRU ISOs 9 are ciate ee ae pis. Nicholsoue——-. 2 oes Rockport. 
SUUTIAls 2S inee 2c eee ee Vee FODINSON ccce-- 5 eee Mexico. 
Barty =. U2 43s see Charles 5: bryan 2-=- 2 = Cassville. 
Botesro. i202 hee eee Charles H. Wilson -..5..-4 ) Butler. 
Banton 22: 26. eee eed. \VIRY 2s: ee eee Lamar. 
DemMLOM cee eee | Washington Allen ..-.-.-- Warsaw. 
BoUino Er cess eee. ae | James: N. Pettity--= -=4 | Marble Hill. 
BOONC: </2eeeeeee a. lw: W. Batterton 2. -=. -5- Columbia. 
SUC ait eee eres ee iy BsNecly: eee ee St. Joseph. 
JEXBR GINS Pace os oe ek dees), Davison Agee] oe Poplar Bluff. 
Old ele ee ee Myron W. lieced 2e2.- 52-2. Hamilton. 
CONE gino egeee Se aeeeerare e Jes. Baer... -220--- 2 -Weeceplen s store 
Cl UTIYG S50 eee ee car  eeaem 8 Jolin WVelelaee. =e. es Linn Creek. 
Cpe Girardeatl 22... . -.- ©. MM Greco cesses eye Cape Girardeau. 
@ tito: fee ai ee Gee. Wiley Roy ...725--<.-eecarrollcan. 
Oot tee ee oe -eAmmos P. Wolland....2.-5- Van Buren. 
OH So chee Ol eae apvohin. TT. Weathers -.-- 2. Morristown. 
COCES? 5 Sie aeaennes lene rae 4 Waniel P. Strattonss.--- =. Stockton. 
SENATIUON ...2-52.-0552 see Alired Manic. 2. 225s -20- oe Keytesville. 
SMITISHlaM 20s oe ew ni ey Elenry (f. Davis eee. 32s .e Post-office box 493,Spring field. 
Ol SU ee eee eee el DAVIS 2S eee Waterloo, 
Ong ae ee eee eee Georve Milchesiam. a. Liberty. 
GiMnUOT ees econ ee ee ireele Porter. sees oes Plattsburgh. 
ole 2 te.) eee fiihomas W. Wardes. 2. 2 Jefferson City. 
COONS See ene. We A Pemiley eae. ee Boonville. 
Wie iOld tee coer ee Jet, Alexander.2.4.5. 28 Steeleville. 
WD NLC Cet er rans SU ee Walltann WV e@Si-2.2 ae ee Greenfield. 
MD ee ee eee eee || eV og MOOT G 2622 e aoe ee Buffalo. 
WlGas = cS 22 ee sees Sat. Elowell 20>. gee Gallatin. 
DELCO ee ie ete ee Jo, Danicl ase. soar Maryville. 
emt anes. vs. c.ee ohn G. Blake eee. eee ee Salem. 
Mises S222 oe oe To ie Y pudell 2 eae ee Cowskin. 
IDR TUES oe ae oe ee y Andrew WOERV .2oes. seer Kennett. 
ramiclingeee= 22 S22. 8. ced Felix Batidissiti sees oe er | Union. 
COS COMMG Mere nee oye. eau. e eander Balcergees= ces er | Owensville. 

PUT Veco ree seit ee Vdohn Bly isheesaere eee | Albany. 
TONG Mose oes ieee eee Jd.) BunClivce ees eee eee Walnut Grove. 
MY 22. cc nace ee Soe. t ©. NOviOn ees =. a5 eee Trenton. 
WEMEEISON <-02-2 see~ G2se=: Osborn Brown =222-2-) | Eaglefield. 
Pale BV ee ri bc oS ce ee ek Jwames Ka Elaeg 27.2 | Clinton. 
ER CIEO IY 2 ec: s a were caed abel b.Manbinks... 25: | Hermitage. 
ICOM 65 See errs fibrank Gordome-<.-- oe. 2 | Oregon. 
ONO G Sea Ja Ww . Eleristomereer ss Fayette. 
lO Martin Apaveee =. coco West Plains. 
[S02 2255s ALJ Puls eres Je Pilot Knob. 
JOO) 522 Ao) ie 01s Op) BEE ele ee cee Westport. 
JOS 5 John Weelncousteac 2. ee Carthage. 
ee (leh Se West =< ->-- == -) M. C, Jennies ae. o- oe Hanover. 
LO 545 G. H. Sacke2 essere] eee Les iro tn, 
Kix Soe aes - 2. -- M.D. Hollister Sas e oer | Edina. 
Ibncledeyeeereseeee = 2. - De Matthias ees eee | Lebanon. 
Ita; Pay Cticemere > -- -- George M. Catronee = oer. _ Lexington. 
[uaavrenceé: eee eee. - - J. 3. Underwoodeeees- ee. | Mt. Vernon. 
Lewis..2.-3 ee ee PL. Schotield a, eae Canton. 
Lincolit ... 222s eee William 8. Pennington....| Troy. 
LADD. 222. eee Charles Hamilton. .... .... | Brookfield. 
Livingston 22. 2c) eee eG. Hayden .... 29.225 Chillicothe. 
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County superintendents—Continued. 


County. 


yc). ere. 


Maries 
Marion 
Mercer 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan 


IVE MGb OMS. <2 2. eu ss sik 
(EO aes eee 
TPL? 225 eS 


Pulaski 
Putnam 
Rallis 


ere ree eee eee eee ees 
eer eee ste ee ee eee wwe 
ee ee ed 
ee er reer eerere roeoe 


Reynolds 
Ripley, 
St. Charles 
pte Claiz 
St. Francois 
St. Genevieve 
COUN trea. oc. < oboe aie ar 
So lin Cee no ie a : 
Schuyler 
Scotland 
Scott 
DB MOMITOUW soo sate oe a oe ? 
SIEGE UA aa ee eee ee 
Stoddard 
STON 0 eee ee ee a 
Sullivan 


ere ere eee ecw hee e we 
eee eee we ee oe ee ee = 


Wayne. ee: & 


eaecer tir eeree ere cee =e = 


err eone teowmeoeoe see ene 


i 


| 


Post-office address. 


| 
Name. 


Volum Milson .........2.-. 4) Eimeville, 


Ame Campbell ..:.....-% Macon City. 
Mein Lolare 2... ..-. -2-.58 Fredericktown. 
ey a Widiianey......2..-8 Lane’s Prairie. 
my lion E. Hassett. .....4 Palmyra. 
Thomas E. Evans....-.---- Princeton. 
James 5. .Martil.......-.-) | Tuscumbia. 
M. V. Rodney .- oe eC AITO, Lily 
R. Q. Galbr Cite a... Clarksburgh. 
ipeoree ©. DrOwle os... «<< Paris. 
\E.M. Ee GS eres ee —e | Danville. 
ook, Lintiancs-:.cse..-4 Versailles. 
Dies. D. Cooker... 35-2--F New Madrid. 
Weed, Kelly .2 noes. eee Rocky Comfort. 
©. ©. McCluskey... .2-—- Marysville. 
eet, ITS 2s. soos ee Alton. 
Henry Marquand.---.-...% Chamois. 
Wier soin lye o- ee Gainesville. 
Georve WV Carleton. .-2--.% Gayoso. 
Herd. ADernatiyo2-2. eae Perryville. 
iuen, Nealte ee eee Georgetown. 
eA. Dunlipe- se oo Maramec Iron Works. 
iia homas: J. Ayers... ...22..* - Spencerburgh. 
Ho. G. VW OOUSOn 2... seule latte City. 
iWames A. Khaees..-...225-5 Bolivar. 
bau ope w SU ere es ee ee | Waynesville. 
Col, Brewis --- 265.1 = | Unionville. 
Go Hi. auchlin 22... ee New London. 
Wy. AS Martin’. 22. eee Randolph. 
fie. AA Buchanan oe. oes Pleasant View. 
Janus M. Ross......--..-..-| Lesterville. 
ped. Etherdleeme ee. .c.. Doniphan. 
Charles Beckington -..--.. St. Charles. 
Oro lini elit eee Taborville. 
@ 7A. Bellnap..2-.----2---p me armington. 
Orc. Kkerlavon2n--s-o..- St. Genevieve. 
James WW. Lorine 22 .. 2.5! St. Louis. 
Pullen -G Wine 2 cee Marshall. 
Weetl, WUltone sees. <2 ee Lancaster. 
ames Ome lil ene Memphis. 
mo: ©. Schonell! geen. aes! Blodgett. 
mics, WeMtOcris eases Eminence. 
Pre WT Ses eee eee: Shelbina. 
CO ani c22 6. cores Piketon. 
aly glen gion so een Galena. 
dps@ eCaisthiecc sone al Green Castle. 
Wattian Rotloward 2-222) Forsythe. 
SPAS AUSIGY 2.22 ocs- ose Houston. 
A. W. Van Swearinger ...-.| Montevallo. 
iH. Middiekamp ..-.2 2: - Warrenton. 
Wem BGG... 225 255-05 cee Trondale. 
Cha Wall. COOKG...- = 6.22 Patterson. 
John A. Patterson.-.-...--. Marshfield 
{Pie pant SN IE 2S Sap ge earee me Grant City. 
OMB S ECDC rcs... access) Hartville. 
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NEBRASKA. 


[From the special report, furnished the Bureau of Education by Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, for the year ending April 3, 1871.] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Mam berd@t Counties: sige ee a Se on oc ee cee 35 
Number of districts. .c.22 seme ee 6 gee = ce ee ee eee 1, 032 
Number of children in districts between the ages of five and twenty-one 

NEATS 2225.2. 2 eee Se rn See Ean He 41, 063 
Whole number of children attending school during the year ...-........ 2 23, 158 
Number attending school under five or over twenty-one years of age....- 329 
Number ot school dageriimiigyeal 2.2.5 ee leer ae eee ee 71, 954 
Numiber-of private aemoOle. os... 1-456 sooner eee eee Se eee 48 
Number of schclanssm private schools ....¢-2 5.22. .5.22- -escee so oeeeaes 1, 169 
Raid fon boOkemOmp Paras «2 0c... --+4-eeeerees = sce saan cone eoe eee $2,546 09 
Number of public school-houses, (stone, 11; brick, 27; frame, 338; log, 

SHURE (00, 2271) erm ieee 1 SS arg eh 8 ene eee gs 512 
NV aero MSC WOO NOUSES 2406.6. ho. hc. c.c oe ee ee ee cn co eee $374,270 89 
NV alevoiesS COO SN OUSE SI UCSp co piccc:.-c5.4 sce Suerte < ae cae «ae cee $44, 217 30 
Number ot teachers cmpleved, (male, 960; female, o20)i2-2 02-2... 2-. oe 1, 080 

. Total wages of teachers for the year, (males, $80,164 45; females, 

SO) Oise ae ds aps is a nica bi np es eee ane Se anerer eye sree $145, 975 79 
Mumlper otcayesOard Wy (4StrictS...2..<cecseeeaeee -- sce ye See ene aoe 7, 585 
Total resources for the year .-.-...-.-- Se Gutee eines cee see eee = ee S371, 455 14 
eR mEH NERV ERC LOLA a. .cc0 See oc |5 cw vice rd meeps cS cere ee $74,079 46 
Hemme le LEACH ETS. .12..ce tte ne oc: a ioe.ni wl seers ene Rew re acct eee $60, 663 06 
Raid ior building and rejsains, and debts On Sante: .22-.--25-4225-.--s25ee $108,775 15 
oil tor alleObHer PULDOSeS co oo6.. se0 2 oe cscs peso oe enero $38, 603 56 
Amount, ol Damen ril lL Siill teccece «coxa c eee eres sie cee ee = eine ee $60,710 19 
Total expenditure for the year, including amount on hand. ...-........-- $363, 524 87 


Total indebtednesss-ot the districts April Uelss/t - 2. - eeee 


SCHOOL FUND. ; 

The amount apportioned to the several counties this year is about $160,000. About 
90,000 acres of school land have been sold, at an average price of nearly nine dollars 
per acre. This would give $800,000 as a permanent investment; but asa considerable 
portion of the land scld becomes forfeited to the State through non-payment, the 
amount of lands sold cannot be assumed as the true basis of the school fund. It is 
estimated by the committee on education of the constitutional convention that there 
are over 3,000,000 acres of school land in the State, which, sold at the minimum rate, 
would give the immense permanent fund of $25,000,000. It is an undoubted fact that - 
not many years hence Nebraska will have an annual income of $1,000,000 for educa- 
tional purposes. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The houses now being erected are of a much better quality than those built formerly. 
Omaha has two fine ward school-buildings, and a high school; Nebraska City has 
two fine buildings ; Brownville, one; NemahaCity, one; Salem, one; Beatrice, one; Fre- 
mont, one. All these are for graded schools. Other towns are proposing to erect build- 
ings suitable for graded schools. Lincoln has voted $50,000 for one; Ashland, $10,000 ; 


Pawnee City, $10,000. Over one hundred county school-houses will be erected this 
year. 


SCHOOLS. 


The report of the State superintendent for the year ending December 31, 1869, was 
the first educational report that has been published in Nebraska since 1860; hence 
there are no data. from which to institute comparisons showing the progress of the 
schools. This year wmany districts have entirely failed to make reports; it is therefore 
only possible to give approximate reports for the State. Thirty-five counties have been 
represented in the apportionment of the school fund. Last year there were but thirty- 
one; showing a gain of four counties. Only 55 per cent. of children betwéen the ages 
of 5 and 21 have attended school. The average length of time during which school 
was kept in each district sustaining a school is little more than 34 months. 
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List of county superintendents of the State of Nebraska. 


Names. 


C. Putnam 
B. Presson 


wens wes eee sree eee eee en ee ee 
ween nen eee eee Peewee wees oe 
worm ese see ene wee eee eee ewe 
ee 


J.C. Van Housan 
Robert Robb 
iomias J. Rin@@2 3 seen: 2.2. sc5- oe 
S. P. Mikesell 
L. M. Keene 
Jeremiah Belm 
L. B. Filley 
John Wallichs 
S. Wolford 
Pp. L. Chapman 
A. M. Ghost 
Henry Sturges 
Pegecoptun VW Ole tonsa. ieee ohm w ntauaed 
F,. B. Williams 
Charles MecDonald..... re ee ee 
Henry A. Barnes 
Ed. Parker 
S. W. McGrew 
H. K. Raymond 
John M. Osborne 
J. C. Shannon 
F, M. Williams 
D. W. McFarland 
J. W. Bowler, (supt. of Saline Co.) --- 
Arthur Pancost 
George B. France 
J.G. Matheson 
Rev. C. G. Bibee 
William Armstrong 
John Lawrie 
R. B. Crawford 
Charles Goodman 
Daniel Freeman 
John Fox 


Seer ee ere eee ee ee oe 


ewer ev eer ee sce eee e we ce 


we aedw ete Fe® eee eteenee ec eeee oe 


e-eeeeet eww eee eee ew we 


ew eee ees eee ee 8 we ew ew ee 


wee ecente eee eee eee ewe wees 


ee ey 


eee te ® eee eee wee ee oe oe 


eecerrene ececest eevee wee eee eee oe 


eserves e eee eee eee eee oe 


County. 
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Beatrice. 

Grand Isle. 

Tecumseh. 

| Fairbury. 

Lincoln. 

| Niobrara. 

Empire. 

Red Cloud. 
Cottonwood. 

Norfollx. 

| Lone Tree. 

Brownville. 

Nebraska City. 

Pawnee City. 

Columbus. 

Salem. 

| Lisbon. 
Camden. 
Pohocco. 
Milford. 
Canton. 
Fontanelle. 
York. 
Farmers’ Valley. 

Ni Patties 

| Henriette. 

Plum Creek. 

Ulysses. 

Franklin City. 
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NEVADA. 


The following account of education in Nevada is taken from the first biennial report 
of the superintendent of public instruction, Hon. A. N. Fisher, under date of December 
1, 1870, excepting the following summary of statistics, which is of later date, being fur- 
nished by Mr. Fisher to this Bureau: : 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1870. 


Hovpmetion, United States censisohieq).- 22... _ ...-2.555.-6 ee 42,491 
Number of children between six and eighteen years....---....----.---. 3,952 
Number of pupils enrolled, (including 126 under six years)--..--..-.... 2,883 
Number of pupils reported as attending private schools----...---.--..- 349 
Number of children between six and eighteen not attending any school- 850 
NUDE Gt ceneheis- males temale, oo; tot cose. .-2 24. oe ee Oak Oe 
Average number of months schools were maintained......-.--.---.-..- 8 mo. 18 days. 
Average monthly compensation to male teachers.-......----.-----+--e $125 59 
Average monthly compensation to female teachers ......-..-.-..--.---- $94 98 
TotalirercinegurchoubuevenuGss. 22-2. 22.56 .2sees 4. seeedee se 5 cet ore $95, 112 85 
AMOUMUCMeampensavou paid teachers....-< -2e20ee «2c -ee--ss2e5csee $45, 409 49 
Whole amount expended for common-school purposes -....-.....--.-..- $73, 836 64 


DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The average length of the public schools of this State during the past year was eight 
months and eighteen days, a faet which, it is thought, affords occasion of gratulation, 
inasmuch as no other State, it is stated, furnishes an equal amount of tuition, and 
that out of fourteen of the largest and wealthiest States of the Union, from which re- 
ports are at hand, eight afford less than seven months, ten less than eight months, and 
none, except Nevada, more ‘than eight months and cight days. In five counties of this 
State the average was ten months, and in but two counties was the average under 
seven months. Twenty-five schools avere taught nine months or over. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Only five of the fifty-two schools in the State are reported as properly graded, while 
at least as many more must be before they can be properly taught. Inexpericnced 
persons have been sometimes employed to hear a few of the primary classes. In some 
schools this expedient has been adopted, but with no very satisfactory results. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Of the 3,952 children of school age in the State, 850, or over 21 per eent., were not in 
attendance upon any school. Last year, 26 per cent. were thus reported. Making 
allowance for the disabled, and those who receive instruction at home, and those ad- 
vanced beyond the range of studies pursued in our schools, the proportion of absentees, 
although no larger than in other States, is yet so great as to demand consideration at 
the hands of those who seek the public welfare. 

The State makes adequate provision for the elementary education of most of its 
children—for all, save an unfortunate few who chance to be unpopularly complexioned— 
and every consideration of economy requires that it shall not allow its generous design 
to be thwarted by so large a portion of those whom it is sought to benefit. The State 
cannot safely permit such a multiplication of incapable electors ; it cannot afford such 
an accumulation of instruments of vice and lawlessness. 


RIGHT OF THE STATE TO COMPEL ATTENDANCE. 


Respecting the right of the State to compel attendance, the superintendent quotes 
from the remarks of Hon. Newton Bateman: 

“The primary maxim upon which every frec-school law is grounded and defended, 
and which has become a part of the settled convictions of the American people, that 
a State has a just moral claim upon so much of the property of the people as may be 
required to educate its children, and fit them for usefulness as good citizens, involves 
the idea of compulsion in the last resort. There is compulsory school-tax paying all 
over the State, and the power that justly demands and enforces, in virtue of its benev- 
olent care and sovereignty, the payment of a tax for the noble purpose of cducating 
and uplifting the people, may surely provide that the end sought shall not fail of at- 
tainment through the indifference or perverseness of others. The hand that forcibly 
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takesthe tax money from the pocket of an unwilling non-resident to support a school 

in a distant district, in which he has no personal interests, is at least as rough and arbi- 

trary as would be the haud that forcibly leads the children to the door of the schoot- 

room. Ifa Stale may enaet a free-school law, it may see that its supreme purpose is 

not defeated.” 
COLORED CHILDREN. 


The returns of the census marshals report thirty negro children of school age in the 
State, for whom no educational provision is made. They are denied admission to the 
public schools; separate schools are permitted under the law, but, as they are not com- 
manded, colored children are without educational privileges. Believing that it is not 
the intention of the State government to be guilty of the injustice of taxing colored 
citizens for the support of public schools, and at the same time deny them theo bencfit 
of these schools, the superintendent calls attention to the fact that the statutes of the 
State are at present chargeable with this unworthy discrimination. 


ADVANCED EDUCATION. 


There are no advanced institutions of learning in the State. The present school law 
makes provision for no grade above the high school, and until the present year we have 
had no school beyond the grammar grade. <A high school in Virginia City has been 
recently founded. The school already has thirty pupils, who have been admitted by 
graduation from grammar departments in Virginia City and Gold Hill. It is presumed 
that arrangements may be made with the trustees by which students from other towns 
may be admitted upon reasonable terms. Thus the necessity of sending advanced pu- 
pils to other States for prosecution of their studies may be avoided. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The teachers cf the State feel the need of institutes, and in their behalf, and in the 
interests of the schools of the State, it is asked that an appropriation be made which 
will enable the holding of at least one annually. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 


At such institute, if held, it is desirable that an examination of candidates for State 
teachers’ certificates be authorized. The authority to issue such certificates is im- 
plied by the letter of the present school law of the State, but is not provided for. Ex- 
perienced and successful teachers should not be compelled to submit to rc-examination 
in every county where they may be called to teach. The superintendent expresses 
reoret that there is occasion to again cail the attention of legislators to the importance 
of an amendment of the school law, enabling holders of State certificates or normal 
school diplomas to pursue their calling without re-examination. These documents are 
current, as testimonials of fitness to teach, in nearly all States possessed of a system of 
public instruction. What peculiar pre-eminence justifies the disrespect shown by de- 
nial of their validity here? The statute which compels examination at the hands of 
a couuty board of a person whose ability is abundantly certified by the highest edu- 
cational authority of a sister State, expresses an unworthy suspicion as to the compe- 
tence or lionesty of such authority, and occasions both applicant and examiners need- 
less inconvenience. me oa 

COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


The average salary of teachers in this State is steadily decreasing, although it is 
considerably larger than elsewhere in the Union. In 1868 the average monthly salary 
paid male teachers was $157 41; in 1869 it was $131 91; in1870 it was $129 59. The 
decrease in the average wages of female tcachers is not so great, but it is sufficiently 
narked to justify the suggestion that it is a questionable economy which seeks re- 
trenchment by reduction here. First-class teachers have been attracted to the State 
by the faet, published throughout the land, that we pay larger wagcs than elsewhere. 
If these remain with us, andif we displace the many ordinary teachers who yet hold 
positions among us by persons thoroughly qualified for the work, we must continue to 
pay liberal wages. True economy will, if necessary, increase wages, that the standard 
of required ability may be elevated. Inferior service should net be accepted upon any 
terms. Desirable talent cannot be secured at lower rates than are now being paid. 

In view of the probability that during the coming year more school-houses will be 
erected than during any previous year of the history of the State, the superintendent 
considers it important that special attention be directed to the subject of 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


A school-house may be neat, commodious, substantial, and yet but imperfectly serve 
its desigus. School architecture is a branch of the profession with which erdinary 
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builders are little acquainted. Few, if any, of the school-houses cf the State are as 
well arranged as they would have been bad trustees made themselves familiar with the 
best plans, and insisted upon their excention. These should be seeured and studied 
before bids are asked for. There are certain important principles involved whieh can- 
bot be ignored without inflicting injury upon those whom it is sought to benefit. Few 
refleet that the future work of the school-room is helped or hindered by the man who 
plans its construction. Fewer still are aware that diseases—life-long afflictions—are 
almost sure to be engendered in a badly-managed sehool-roomn. 

In a reeent circular from the Bureau of Edueation appears an article on sehool-room 
diseases, from the pen of a eelebrated Berlin physieian. He enumerates a fearful cata- 
logue of discases of the eye, the spine, the respiratory organs, which investiga- 
tions had traced directly to the school-room for their origin. Some of the ehief eauses 
ef school-room diseases he names, as follows: 

“1. The air of the school-room, the condition of whieh is dependent on the size of 
the room, the number of pupils, the heating arrangements, ventilation, dampness of 
the floor and walls, dust. 

“2. The light of the school-room, dependent on the location of the building, and the 
room, size of windows, eolor of the wulls, artificial means of lighting a room—gas, oil. 

“3. The arrangements for sitting, size and form of chairs and desks, length of time 
scholars are obliged to sit still in one position.” 

If disease from these sources is prevented it will be by care in the construetion of the 
building. An exhibition of plansis not practicable in this report. The present school 
law directs that before building plans are adopted they shall be submitted to the 
county superintendent for approval. The provision is a wise one, but it does not fully 
meet the requirements of the ease, for the reason that few couxty superintendents are 
in possession of needed information in the premises, and none are authorized to incur 
expenses to procure it. Diffusion of knowledge upon this important subject is desir- 
able. It would be weli if the legislature would interest the State board of education 
to issue eireulars of information upon school arehitecture to all sehool officials of the 
State, at State expense. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


By aetion of the last legislature, the State superintendent was authorized to make 
arrangements with the direetors of the institution for the deaf and dumb and the 
blind in California, for the admission, education, and eare of the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind of this State, and to make ali needful contracts to carry this humane purpose into 
effeet. Upon the first application to the superintendent under the law, contracts were 
made with said direetors through their agent, the prineipal, Professor W. Wilkinson, 
for admission of pupils from their State at the lowest rates permitted by the statutes 
of California, viz, an annual eharge of $300 for support and education, and $50 for 
clothing, per pupil. 

The institution is swplied with fine buildings, beautifully loeated, near Oakland, in 
full view of ‘the Bay of San Franeisco. It is under the management of able and ex- 
perienced instruetors, who, by skillful training of the unfortunate under their eare, 
are rapidly dclivering them from their condition of dependenee. Pupils from Nevada 
have made encouraging progress in their studies. One of them, in addition to the sign 
fangnage, is learning a trade, and, as an apprentice, he exhibits unusual skill. There 
is Ho question as to the desirability of continuing the appropriation. 


NORMAL TRAINING. 


Aiter remarking upon the advantage of normal training to teaehers, the superin-— 
tendent expresses the opinion that there is no immediate demand to justify the found- 
img of a normal institution in the State, since, by the generous legislation of the neigh- 
boring State, California, the advantage is secured of a eompletely endowed and well- 
officered normal school, at a merely nominal expense. As an inducement to such to 
enter this school, and that the young men and women of the State may be placed upou 
the same footing with their class in other States, the superintendent recommends that 
an apprepriation be made to pay the matriculation fee for as many of our youth as 
will enter, pledging themselves to pursue the eourse, and to teach in this State. Itis 
probable that half-fare rates can be seeured for eandidates an.l members over the Cen- 
tral Pacifie railroad, so that attendanee from Nevada will occasion no greater expense 
than from portions of California. 
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LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Hon. A. N. FISHER, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Carson. 


LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


County. Name. | Post-office. 
(COMMON, Bee Be Se a) ioc ot.0 Gog SU ee | 
Donk ares e Pima WON LT DICK pe ee een ~ 0 esas ee we Genoa. 
TGOns 4.2 2te se ee Wemenincaid, M, Diese)... cs00 .- +. octet Carlin. 
Hemera| (aie sees cee Sb [E> SIMU ESS e ean oo ne. Aurora. 
Tumiveld tie... eae liom, Js O01 Ce eee Unionville. 
Lander esses se Uo 1s Was a ee Austin. 
Hincoleee eae. eee JD), 28, ANGUS peer eae, 2 | Pioche. 
Tay ones ooo. oN elect Dy, Mg eee ones <a «alee | Silver City. 
NYGpeeees @ <n cae «Bee EEPELACMOWAY — ous oncenn aes os nee. Belmont. 
Obits eae fel meso COnlAW -.225.20e- sae saanaes ee | Carson. 
Sh CLS eee a MBE OW UICC HG ISS. cere wie en cme vole ae Virginia City. 
Macioew- 22,84. pnev. A. F. Hitchcock............-.--.--|) Reno. 
eistrenigincen.. 2eellos, Llerrick, M. Di.2 2.2. ,-..--s2.2.- Hamilton. 


* Revised by Superintendent Fisher, October 11, 1871. 
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REW HAMPSHIRE. 
[From the report of Hon. Anthony C. Hardy, Superintendent of Public Instruction, made June, 1871.) 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population, from the United States census of 1570 (22--... ee 318, 300 
mmerber of Low n8t..-.4.+0 c«2s 36 pee a nee a. 222 
Number of districts ....-- --: Ce ee AP 2, 102 
mvanber of schools... 2 een - 5 ce ee eee. oe 2 Oe 
Whole number of different pupils attending not less than two weeks...... 69, 016 
Average aivendsnce danne the yCar..--.. <2... seen ss. = 32 ee 46,178 
Number of pupils: between four and fourteen years of age not attending 

SCHOO ANY WEG weenie «2a coc .02 asia nice a cate eee = ce eee 3, 907 
Number Of iwalemeueners 6525 <<cees 05+ eee cs = oa eee ae 518 
Numiberom femmes ichers «2:24... 20 cose eet oo nee es ot ee 2,910 
AVGEHC Caw amcomoummitle leg chers... 2 922.725 eee ee ee ee $36 95 
AvGragcivimecmmmacmiale teachers 2.7 42304 fee aes oe ae ee 22 03 
Avcume ec lenoutmorschonls for tle year inaweekS >. 2 eee ssce. eee ae eee 14 
Number of school-houses unfit for school purposes.......-....---.-.------ 385 
Avelige Amount appropriated for cach scholar. --.---252.2- 2252s. see es $5 10 
Whole amount raised from all sources for school purposes........-.-....- $418, 544 88 
Nipmer OL visibe by SUPELIMLeN CIN COMM ILeC me. 2 2 ere te eee 10, 956 
Amount paid superintending committee for their services ......------.--. $11,565 45 
Num Delon visits by prudential COMmmMmILiees -2252. 222 ees a ee 3, 007 
omer Of Visits by CliiZelige <2 ..+.- cos acs eee eee ee PS Oe rs 64, 424 


PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 


There has been, during the year, an increase of interest in educational matters 
throughout the State. New and excellent school-houses have been built and old ones 
repaired; more attention has been paid to the selection of teachers; more visits have 
been paid to the school-room by parents; less instances of tardiness and absenteeism 
are reported; school committees have been more active and earnest; the statistics have 
been more accurately collected and reported; teachers have been awakened to more 
enthusiasm and zeal in their profession. 

Dartmouth College never numbered so many students as now. The higher seni- 
naries of learning throughout the State are having an unnsually large number of stu- 
dents at their spring terns. In the district schools the average attendance is slightly 
increased; a large number of visits have been made by school ‘committees and parents; 
higher wages have been paid for teachers; more money expended on building and 
repairs ; more money raised and expended for schools. 


TOWN AND DISTRICT SCHOOL SYSTEMS COMPARED. 


A portion of the towns took adyantage of the new law to abolish the schooi district 
and organize the town district. The district system works unequally and unjustly, 
giving “the rural districts short, poor schools, when four-fifths of the children of the 
State receive no further education than that afforded by the district school. The 
superintendent warmly urges the entire abolition of the district schools, and thus com- 
mends the town district system: “It makes the schools of equal length, all the schools 
commencing and closing the same day; it gives equal quality; all the teachers are 
engaged and examined by the same commnittee, and placed in that school which in their 
judgment they are the best adapted to. It removes the evil arising from one committee 
hiring teachers and another certifying to their competency after ward, which oftentimes 
place. the parties in delicate and embarrassing circumstances, and. frequently, under 
the garb of charity, throws the school-room door wide open to iguorance and incom- 
petency. It classifies the schools, introducing system and unity in the place of irregularity 
and fractional dissimilarities ; it gives a more thorough and complete education to all 
the children, with thesame money, equalizing the burdens and equalizing the benefits.” 


ATTENDANCE. 
° 
Number of pupils enrolled who have attended not less than two wecks, 71,957; 
average attendance, 48,150; not enrolled, 3,988; average per cent. of attendance, 63. 
These. firures Fr eveal asad and star tling fact. Not one- half of the children in the State 
attend school anywhére. As a matter ‘of self-defense the State should adopt measures 
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such as to compel their attendance. We are led to believe that if the record of ‘‘ those 
who do not attend’ had been correctly returned, it would show that not more than 
50 per cent. of the sehool ehildren of the State attend school. Some measures should 
be taken to remedy this evil. The State cannot afford to thus waste its school money 
and let its future citizens grow up in ignoranee. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


On the school-book question the superintendent says: “ But few changes have been 
made in text-books the past year. We are sorry to be again eompelled to acknowledge 
that a change of residence from one town to another, and in very many instances from 
one school district to another, will neeessitate a change of text-books 3 thisis agrievous 
burden to the poor man and the floating popula‘*on of the State. Wedcem the law now 
on our statntes, forbidding a change of text-books within three years, to work mueh 
more for the interest of the book-maker or publisher than as a protection to the 
State, as he now will get his books introduced at very low rates, and then for three 
years can, as he now does, charge exorbitant rates. I would reeommend the repeal of 
the law.” 

SCHOOLS OF OHIO AND NEW HAMPSHIRE COMPARED. 


In order to show that the schools of New Hampshire, though improving, are yet far 
behind other and younger States, the superintendent includes in his report an able and 
instructive comparison between “the public-school system and school laws of the 
States of New Hampshire and Ohio, and their praetieal results,” a paper read by Hon. 
8. T. Worcester, before the Nashua Historical Society. 

It is shown that the amount paid in Ohio for sehools is 46 cents—more than twiee as 
mueh to eaeh inhabitant as is paidin New Hampshire. Ohio devotes to school purposes 
for eaeh pupil enrolled $3 26 more than New Hampshire, and $6 38 for each pupil daily 
attending school; while in Ohio the daily average attendance of ehildren at school in 
proportion to the whole population is 1 to 54,and in New Hampshire 1 to7?). The 
average duration of schools in Ohio is thirty weeks; in New Hampshire, seventeen 
weeks. In the face of all these unfavorable faets for the schools in New Hampshire, the 
taxable property of the State is $37 70 greater per eapita than in Ohio. The results, 
therefore, eannot be chargeable to the inability of the people of New Hampshire to 
sustain schools. 


A QUESTION RESPECTING THE PRIVILEGES OF FREE SCHOOLS SETTLED. 


During the year two questions arose respecting the right of children, thought to be 
no resident, in one case, and in another ehildren of Freneh parents who eould not 
speak or read the English langnage, to be admitted to the privileges of the common 
school. The seleetmen had decided against their admission. Hon. Mason W. Tappan 
rendered a legal decision, in one case affirming the right of a child to attend school as 
“incident to her residence in the distriet.” In the other ease Mr. A. C. Hardy, the super- 
intendent, says: “In our educational work we know no nationality, seet, or partisan 
polities; That ‘every child shall have equal opportunities to secure a common-school 
edneation,’ is the fundamental and most glorious prineiple of our common-sehool law ; 
and he who plaees himself in antagonism to this principle is in opposition to all its 
instincts and work. We, as a people, have the blood of all nations under the sun flow- 
ing through our veins. The people eome to us from all nationalities and tribes. Our 
laws soon elothe them with the rights, responsibilities, and duties of eitizenship—sover- 
eign rulers—and it is our duty, as wellas a measure of self-defense, that we educate them, 
and fit them to intelligently control ‘the ballot.” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Under the law whieh was passed by the legislature at its June session, in 1870, a 
State Normal School has been at last established. After considering bids from several 
towns, Elymouth was selected. Its first term has been a great suceess. The number 
of pupils in attendance was 150. Every teacher in the normal department secured a 
school for the summer, and many more were ealled for. Professor S. H. Pearl, A. M., 
was selected as principal of the institution. It has been a great effort to arouse the 
people of New Hampshire to the needs of professional education for teachers, to a 
sufficient degree to secure an appropriation for 2 normal school. This step may, there- 
fore, be taken as an evidence of substantial progress of free publie education in New 
Hampshire. 

EACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Teachers’ institutes have been held in each county during the year, and have been 


generally suecessful. Iach year but demonstrates more fully the necessity of this edu- 
cational help. Although we have now an excellent normal school in successful opera- 
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tion, still a large number of our teachers are only to be reached by this means, nearly 
one thousand having attended the sessions the past year. No greater harm could be 
douc the cause of popular education than the repeal of the law establishing and sus- 
taining these institutions. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE RETIRING SUPERINTENDENT. 


“In surveying the field gone over in the past two years, I note some things that I 
had hoped to have accomplished—some evils removed, some benefits introduced—still 
unaccomplish2d. Laboring in a ficld having fewer active sympathizers than any other 
in the State department, I have found warm and true friends, whose memories I shall 
ever cherish with deep gratitude. These men, by their counsel and active co- operation, 
have been of great scrvice to mec in the dischar ge ofmy official duties, and if my term 
of office has been successful, much of that success is due to them. The position of 
State superintendent, in the condition our school system and work now is, is one of 
labor and anxiety, requiring expcrience and ability. None but those who have toiled 
in the field know or can appreciate its difficulties and burdens. 

“During my term of office I have endeavored to discharge my duties faithfully and 
fearlessly, and I have the satisfaction of knowing that my labors have not been 
unappreciated, or entirely in vain; and, whether I may labor in this, or a more humble 
sphere, my thoughts and labors shall be for the prosperity and success of the schools 
of my own loved State.” 

HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


Superintendent Hardy has introduced into the last New Hampshire report a new 
feature, in giving such information as he was able to procuré, in response to a circular, 
respecting the higher institutions of learning in the State. Twenty-two higher insti- 
tutions of learning reported this year. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


received its charter at Hanover, in 1769; More’s Charity School, the germ of the foun- 
dation, having been founded at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1754. It is incorporated and 
endowed. An approximate statement of the amount is ; between threc and four hundred 
thousand dollars. The land and buildings occupied by the institution are valued at 
about $75,000. The number of alumni is 53, 673. Number of students in the catalogue 
for 1870-71, 438. The trustees have recently changed the calendar, as contained 
in the last catalogue. After the beginning of the next college year, September, 1871, 

there will be two terms, of twenty weeks each; the first beginning about the 1st of 
September and closing about the 18th of January ; the second beginning about the 
9th of February and continuing until the last Thursday in June, which is to be com- 
mencement day. There will be a suminer vacation of nine weeks, a winter vacation 
of three weeks, a recess of six days at Thanksgiving time, and another at the middle 
of the second term. The expenses of a student are from $177 50 to $255. Rev. Asa 
Dodge Smith, D. D., LL. D., president. The faculty numbers thirty-two educators 
of eminent ability. 

There are three librarics accessible to the students, besides those of the Medical 
School and Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences. These are annually increased by 
appropriations and donations. The number of volumes is 40,300. 

The college is furnished with the usual apparatus for illustrating the several 
branches of physical science, and large appropriations have lately been made for its 
increase andimprovement. The astronomical and meteorological observatory, erected 
and furnished mainly through the liberality of the late George C. Shattuck, LL.D., of 
Boston, is frecly used in exhibiting the most interesting astronomical objects and phe- 
nomena, and supplies all the requisites for instruction in the best methods of observa- 
tion. 

A fine zenith sector, loaned to the observatory by the United States Coast Survey, 
has recently been mounted, 

The Hall cabinet contains a large collection of specimens of rock, minerals and fossils, 
both American and foreign, sufficient for extensive illustration in mineralogy and geol- 
ogy. The instruction in geology i is also aided by a series of well-executed drawings on 
a dar ge scale. The Iairbanks cabinet of zoology, recently founded by Professor Henry 
je airbanks, has already a valuable ornithological collection, and is to be further 
enlarged. 

The new building now in process of erection will contain a large and well-appointed 
chemical laboratory y. A gymnasium, erected by the munificence of George H. Bissell, 
esq., of New York City, at an expensc of $24,000, was opened for use in February, 1867. 
Jt is a tasteful and commodiozs structure, 90 feet in length, 47 in breadth, and two 
stories high. 

Large addition has been made, of latc,to the means of assisting indigent and worthy 
students. Aid is mainly given in the form of scholarships, usually of “$60 per annum ; 
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but in some eases the amount is inereased to $100. Application for these scholarships, 
with appropriate testimonials, should be made in writing, to the president, in due sea- 
sou. The number of seholarships are as follows: 24 State scholarships, granted years 
azo by the State, from the ineome of eertain lands, (limited to residents of the State ;) 
13 ministerial scholarships ; 3 eonference scholarships; 49 soeiety and individual sehol- 
arships—total, 89. More seholarships have reeently been pledged. These scholar- 
ships are variously appropriated, aecording to the direction of the donors, the prefer- 
enee being given by some of them, natives of New Hampshire, to the town or county 
of their birth. It is expressly provided in the instrument by which the ‘“ Aiken sehol- 
arship ” was given to the eollege, “that no student shall be refused the benefit in said 
college of said donation, or, being admitted, shall thercafter be deprived of the same 
on aceount of his politieal or religious belief.” Additional aids to those desiring to 
study for the university is furnished from funds established for that purpose. 

The Chandler scientific department was established in 1852, in aceordanee with the will 
of Abiel Chandler, esq., of Walpole, New Hampshire, who bequeathed $50,000 to the 
trustees of the edllege for this purpose. For the first two years, all the instruction was 
given by members of the aeademical faeulty; but in 1854, James W. Patterson, now of 
the United States Senate, was chosen professor of mathematics, and the same year the 
first class reecived the degree of bachelor of scienee. In 1856, John 8. Woodman was 
elected to the professorship of eivil engineering. With what zeal, fidelity, and sueeess 
he labored for the npbuilding of the department, is well Known to all its friends and 
alumni. The terms, vaeations, laws, end general management of the scientifie, are the 
same as those of the aeademieal department. 

The present year, the instruetion is given by thirteen professors and one tutor. The 
average age of the present fourth elass is twenty years and four months. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Aris.—At the session of the 
legislature of New Hampshire in 12€6, an aet was passed establishing the “‘ New Hamp- 
shire College of Agrieulture and the Mechanic Arts,” on the basis of the eongressional 
land grant, and authorizing its loeation at Hanover and in eonneetion with Dartmouth 
College. In aceordance with this aet, the institution has been organized under a board 
of trustees appointed partly by the governor and eouneil, and partly by the eorpora- 
tion of Dartmouth College; the anthorized eonneection with Dartmouth College has 
been effeeted, and the institution is now open to students. 

The library belonging to this department eontams about one thousand volumes of 

valuable scientifie works purehased in Europe, about one hundred of which are from 
the private library of the late Professor Faraday. The students have also aceess to the 
eollege library, the cabinets, observatory, and gymnasium, on the same terms as the 
students of the aeademieal department. <A new building for the use of the department, 
to be ealled Culver Hall, is in proeess of ereetion. A valuable tract of land of 160 
acres, in the vieinity of Culver Hall, has been secured for an experimental farm, by the 
munificence of John Conant, esq., of Jaffrey. 
- Thayer School of Civil Engineering.—By a donation of $60,000, General Sylvanus Thayer, 
of Braintree, Massachusetts, has made provision for establishing, in eonneetion with 
the eollege, a special course of insérnetion in eivil engineering. This munificenee had 
its origin not merely in aregard, on the part of the venerable donor, for his alma mater, 
but in a foresight of the large demand for high attainments in this partieular line, 
which the unfolding material resources of our country are sure to make, and in a con- 
vietion that an inercasing number of our young men are disposed to selcet it as their 
profession. The department is to be essentially, though not formally, post-graduate. 
The requisites for admission will, in some leading branehes—particularly in mathemat- 
ics—embraee not less, and probably more, than the usual college eurrienlum. The 
eourse of study is to be of the highest order, passing beyond what is possible in institu- 
tions for general eulture, and is designed to prepare the eapable and faithful student 
for the most responsible positions aud the most diffieult serviee. It will extend through 
at least two years. 


SEMINARIES, ACADEMIES, AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


New Hampshire Conference Seminary.—This institution has a faculty of nine teachers, 
with Rev. L. D. Barrows as president, and is located at Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, on the Boston, Concord and Montreal Railroad, cighteen miles north of Con- 
cord, near the outlet of Winnipiseogce Lake. It unites the seminary and female eol- 
lege. While the high reputation which the school has heretofore enjoyed for the 
thoroughness of its drill in the rndiments and substantials of 1 good English edueation 
will be maintained, it will be a leading aim to furnish peculiar advantages to young 
men fitting for college, and to young ladies pursuing 2 liberal course of study. 

New Hampton Literary and Biblical Institution. —This institution was founded at New 
Hampion, Belknap County, New Hampshire, April, 1853, and ineorporated by special 
eharter, taking the plaec held for thirty years previously by the ‘‘ New Hampton Aca- 
demical and Theological Institution.” The endowment fund is about $12,000; volumes 
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in libraries, 3,000; value of school property, $30,000. Rev. A. B. Meservey, A. M., 
principal. 

Avimball Union Academy was founded at Meriden in 1813, and incorporated the same 
year. It was endowed by Daniel KimbaH, esq., of Meriden, with the sum of $42,000, 
and has an additional school property of $18,000. Number of alumni, about fifteen 
hundred ; present number of students, (April, 1877,) 107. The average expense for each 
scholar, including tuition, board, and rooin-rent, is $150 per year. The average number 
of students per year for the last thirty years has been about 200. Cyrus 8. Richards, 
EEO principal, 

Tilden Ladies Seininary.—Pupils from twelve States of our Union have been connected 
with the scheci during the past year, giving an average of about 100, more than three 
quarters of whom have been boarders. It is the aim of the principal to make Tilden 
Ladics’ Seminary a first-class boarding-school for ladies, whose course of studies and 
special arrangenients are suited to secure for them a thorough and finished solid and 
ornamental education. Hiram Orcutt, M. A., is at the head of the board of instruction. 

New London Institution.—The institution was founded in New London in the year 1853, 
and was incorporated in 1854. It has an endowment of about $15,000, and the school 
property is valued at about $100,000. The alumui numbers 235. The present faculty 
consists of Horace M. Willard, A. M., and ten assistants. 

Appleton Academy; principal, D. A. Anderson. The Appleton Academy, in Mount 
Vernon, was founded in 1848, and incorporated in 1850. It is endowed with a fund of 
$6,500. The school property, exclusive of the endowment, has a value of $10,000. The 
number of its alumni is probably 1,000. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, 11 East Derry, has for president Samuel H. Taylor, and six 
assistants. It was founded in 1823, by Jacob Adams, of Derry, who left about $4,000 
for its endowment. The academy and property are estimated at 85,000; the library, 
$1,000. The alumni number nearly 3,500. The present principal is Miss Emma M. 
Taylor. ; 

Gilmanton Academy, R. E. Avery, A. B., principal. This institution is situated on an 
elevated and healthy position at Gilmanton Centre, and was founded in 1794. Exeter 
Academy was the first institution of the kind chartered in New Hampshire. Gilmanton 
and Atkinson Acadeniies received their charters in the same year, and are next in age 
to Exeter Academy. The productive funds are about $10,000; the buildings and land 
are estimated at $20,000. The academy has been in successful operation since 1797, and 
the number of alumni must, of course, be large. 

Alkinson Academy, Wm. E. Bunten, A. M., principal. This academy was incorporated 
the 17th of February, 1791, and had then becn in operation two years. It has an 
available fund at present of $4,000, and the value of school property, including library 
and philosophical apparatus, is estimated at about $6,000. The number of the alamni 
cannot now be accurately ascertaincd. In 1859, it was supposed that not less than 
4,000 had been cducated in the academy. Probably 5,000 would be a fair estimate at 
the present time. 

Woljborough Christian Institute, J. W. Simonds, A. M., principal. This school was 
incorporated and opened at Andover, February, 1257. In August, 1866, it was trans- 
ferred to Wolfborough, where it is now in active operation. 

Manchester High School, W. W. Colburn, principal. This scheol has been in sucecess- 
ful operation for the past twenty-five years. There are two courses of study pre- 
scribed for the school, viz: an English course of three years, and a classical course of 
four years. The school numbers usually not far from 150; twenty annually receive 
diplomas. One male principal and three female assistants are employed. 

Penacook Academy is situated in the healthy and flourishing village of Fisherville, 
on the Northern Railroad, six miles above Concord. First-class brick buildings, with 
the most approved fixtures, have been erected at great expense, containing as elegant 
i. suite of school-rooms and boarding apartments as may be found at any New Eng- 
land academy, with ample grounds, beautifully ornamented, in the quiet part of the 
village, remote from places of pnblie resort. 

New Ipswich Appleton Academy, Karle W. Westgate, A. M., principal. A library of 
500 volumes is open to the students free of charge; also, a new and valuable town 
library, of about 1,000 volumes, to which students have access on the same terms as 
the citizens of the town. By the munificence of the late Dr. A. A. Gould, of Boston, 
the school is provided with one of the finest geological cabinets in the State. There is 
also a good chemical, philosophical, and mathematical apparatus. A new gymnasium, 
56 fect in length by 40 in width, has been furnished and opened for the free use of stu- 
dents and in the same building a new and pleasant reading-room is supplied with the 
leading, papers and periodicals. 

Stevens High School, A. J. Swain, A. M., principal, was founded in 1867, by Hon. 
Faran Stevens, of New York, a former citizen of this town. <A building was erected 
at al expense, inclnding the lot, of about one and one-half acres costing $2,500, of 
627,421 84, Mr. Stevens contributing $12,028 37, and the town of Claremont the bal- 


u). 


ance. It derives an income of $1,500 a year from the fnnd contributed by Mr. Stevens, 
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and the town raises $2,000 a year besides. The estimated value of the school property 
is $30,000. There are no alumni, the course of study being four years, and the school 
having opened September, 1868. 

Concord High School, J. D. Bartley, A. M., principal. Established 1850. On April 
2, lsG4, the present school-bnilding was dedicated, it having been erected at a cost 
soinewhat exceeding $31,000. It is well supplied with both a reference and a circulat- 
ing library, cabinet of minerals, philosophical and chemical apparatus, piano, pic- 
tures, and other appointments of a well-furnished school. | 

Littleton Graded School, Professor John J. Ladd, A. M., principal. This school com- 
meneed in 1867, distrieted under the Somersworth act. The present term of the high 
school numbers nearly one hundred pupils. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Fermington High School.—Professor Charles E. Harrington, principal. 
Peterborough High Scheol.—Just established, and not yet in operation. 
Raymond High School.—Charles M. Emery, prineipal. 

Dublin High School.—Not a permanent institution. 


THE RECENT COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 


By an act of the legislature of New Hampshire, entitled “An act to compel children 
to attend school,” and approved July 14, 1871, the State ordains that all parents, 
guardians, or masters of any child, between the ages of eight and fourteen, residing 
within two miles of a public school, shall send such child at least twelve weeks a year, 
six weeks of which must be consecutive, unless such child shall be excused from such 
attendance by the school committee of the town, or the board of education or the 
superintending school committee of such district, upon its being shown to their satis- 
faction that the physical or mental condition of sueh child was such as to prevent his 
attendanee at school for the period required, or that such child was instructed in a 
private school, or at home, for at least twelve weeks during such year, in the branches 
of education required to be taught in the public schools, or, having acquired those 
branches, in other more advanced studies. A notice of this law is to be annually posted 
by the school authorities. The penalties of its violation are $10 for the first, and $20 
for cach subsequent offense, to be recovered asin an action of debt. A penalty also 
attaches to school officers for not executing the law. 


MANCHESTER. 


{From the report of Hon. Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent of schools, for the year ending December 
13, 1870. 


The superintendent, while showing that much improvement has been made in the 
schools, shows the true spirit of a good school officer by interesting himself in the wel- 
fare of the entire school population of the city. He says: “The fact stares us in the 
face that over three hundred children, under fifteen years of age, have this year been 
employed in the mills of this city, who ought, according to the laws of New Hainp- 
shire, to have been ip school. Many of them have lived in this city for years, and 
have not attended sehool a single day. Many of these children know very little of the 
subjects taught in our lowest primary schools, are unable to tell their ages, or to spell 
their own names. And yet the parents of many of these children are extremely anx- 
ious that their children should remain in the mills. In fact, some of them have told 
me that their children should remain there until they were discharged, and then they 
should endeavor to obtain situations elsewhere, not intending to place them in school. 
There is a great deficiency in a system of public instruction when one-sixth of the 
children of school age aic not enrolled in any school.” 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Populiitionyby United States census of 1870...-..........---5.-2-- ee 23, 536) 
Number oiiiterent pupils enrolled during the year....-....-.-.-.---.--- 3, 200' 
wiser Clb? OU OING RI oS nooo 55 Clee 1, Sex 
INOUE OF CAG) OS EE ee ie 61 
Totalsmmcomenomeclooll purpose ee 2 -..-o--<.. oe ees sence eee ----e 842,014 22 
TotelPex nominates 101; GchOOlameremres. 8s. 8 oo oc eee eee weno we we qe ones $42, 005 63 


In addition, $5,000 were appropriated for repairs on school-buildings. 
The subjects of employing children in factories, truancy, and the training of teach- 
ers, are also treated in Mr. Edgerly’s excellent report. 
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NASHUA. 


[From the report of the school committee and Hon. E. H. Davis, superintendent of schools, for the 
year 1870.] : 
Convinced that the welfare of the schools would be greatly promoted by the employ- 
ment of a superintendent, the board unanimously resolved to try the experiment, and 
the Nashua schools have therefore had the benefit of supervision by a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, Mr. E. H. Davis. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of Nashua, May 122025. ...-2 222s eeee <-.. o 10, 500 
Whole number of different pupils enrolled in the schools......-.....-.--- eS 
Average daily aftendanCétee.e. «sc... soce0e Sepa s = <5 Wh 2 
Number of teachers... 222 26. ewes. 2a on er AQ 
Amount received forsipporiol schools .jeeenee meee. =. 2 eee $26, 943 66 
expended for school purposes....-...--...---- PAC eS oe SS aU, dee a1, 


About 6 per cent. of the city pupils enter the high school. About 150 attended the 
two evening schools which were opened. There are several hundreds of poor chil- 
dren, kept at work through the day by their parents, in mills and manufacturing 
establishments, who are growing up in ignorance, and very many of whom can neither 
read nor write. The laws of the State, as well as of humanity, forbid such injustice. 
But little has ever been done in our city for the instruction of this class. 


VIEWS OF A MANUFACTURING AGENT ON HALF-TIME SCHOOL. 


Mr. D. D. Crombie, the agent of the Nashua Manufacturing Company, expresses his 
views in the matter in the following extract: ‘The experiment of short sessions has 
becn tried in many places, and under widely different circumstances, with the uniform 
result of increasing, at least not diminishing, the progress of the pupils. The increased 
zeal and freshness of mind which the children bring to their work more than compen- 
sate for the seeming loss of time. Naturally, too, the attendance is larger and more 
regular with short sessions than with long ones. Reason and experience are thus both 
on the side of the change ; so is economy. The immense school machinery of the 
country, sustained at an actual cost of upward of $50,000,000, fails, for one reason or 
another, to reach more than half the children who should be under instruction. <A law 
compelling attendance at school would be fatile, as things are, for the single reason 
that the school-houses would not hold all the children, while the cost of supplying the 
deficiency would be unbearably great. By adopting a double system of half-time 
schools, the difficulty might be met without any addition to the school expenses. Let- 
half the children attend school in the morning, the other half in the afternoon, and 
there would immediately be ample room for all. The same force of teachers would be 
able to instruct all the children with less difficulty than they now teach half of them. 
Multitudes of children are now compelled to quit school as soon as they have learned 
to read, sometimes earlier, to enter upon an apprenticeship to trade or business. The 
half-time system would enable them to pursue their industrial training without stop- 
ping their education.” 
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NEW JERSEY. 
The annual report for the year ending August 31, 1870, of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Hon. E. A. Apgar, contains the following items: 
REVENUE. 


The amounts received from all sources and appropriated for the support of public 
education during the year were as follows: 


SHC he GAMO POR WON <2 654555 cee cee eer Re $100, 000 00 
LOSS ens, ROMO) Tae 20 coc 5 Cea ne ea 462,955 24 
TEASING SEINOOI 1885555565 50 ee rr Hee) Shit tell) 
roma PiINS MO OMING .. Soas Sebe.ncccus Cn eee iota (ele: 
Aaa mine Cone COMIC GLE da winenNe es cs. cn <'csccecec sae cnds ccwe es ceed cons 71,866 02 
APPLopMatioutor Normaland Parnum schools....-....--.------ -----. 11, 200 00 

Li cE ces cas win Sah & ba etree Sie ie Sela Sloe elwie ee cela ee 1, 664, 659 03 
Wee werner last yeirmMmbOWShip tAX@e.. -..-.<cesesessce seciccs ese - $39,086 38 
MieheecrOvcil ast ey ealmMMCStrICt LAX 25. 20:26 .--2seeses secves scan os 74,560 50 
Weckcisem 2mnoulteot tuition fees collected ....-.- ..-- -------ss2---..-: 3, 691 67 
Incrcase over total amount raised for public school purposes last year-. Bi Spe) Le) 


Of the above total the sum of $1,464,070 13 was raised by local taxation, either by 
township or district tax, the greater part of which was self-imposed. 


ATTENDANCE. 
Number of children in the State between five and eighteen years of age...-... 208, 227 
Mecuseurolliment trthe public Schools. ~ a... cies <ine ends eects ees See ae 161, 683 
Melee Re tCe) 1 li VALLE SCIIOOLS, . cote ee ee eae = eee pt ein gio ialvnn nts - od2, 447 
Pie erm nubenciue mo School... .. .. <= semerreneen ce ere neers aa rae = carers 59, 010 
Mimic omommclnldrenkunaccounted 106.2. .-o. gece ucus coe cede eect cece cee ~ §0ea 
Nim er unending public schools ten months ........---2--...---5-----2-- JOoee 
Number attending public schools eight months and less than ten months...-- 21, 801 
Number attending public schools six months and less than eight months-....- 26, 570 
Number attending public schools four months and less than six months...--. 33, 158 
Mimoleer attending publie schools less than four months.....-----.-.-.--.---- 63, 429 
amy tamer leet) sad Cerne ee Sey eee yer os Soret = wd Weis ais acc Scee coc neiate we eo eae 78, 612 
Increase in the number attending public schools during the year...........-- 8, 888 
Increase in the nuinber attending private schools during the year....-.----.-. 1,078 
Wimeicisenn tie number attending no school during the year..-..-.--....--<. 9, 589 


The number reported as having attended no school during the year appears large, but 
it must be remembered that this number includes many children between five and 
seven years of age who are considered too young to attend, as well as many between 
fifteen and eighteen who, having received a fair education, have been withdrawn from 
school to engage in some of the duties of life. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 


Perecmi Oc upllomruscnding ten MOMS ... 222.2000 .sctcoseceessecees ceweue 0 
Percentage of pupils attending between eight and ten months.........-...-.-.. 51 
Peeiiacc or puplis attendine between six and cight months.........-.-.--...- 5 1 
Percentage of pupils attending between four and six months....-....-..--...--. ol 
Petcemace of pupils attendime less than four months ...........--.---.--.----- . 40 
Cicer emOtenmern@e MECN NCCmete (6 se. 22a cones essa cote ee eee one ee 49 


That the average attendance upon our public schools is only 49 per cent.; that tho 
number attending ten months during the year is only 9 per cent. of the number 
enrolled; and that the number who attend less than four months during the year is 40 
per cent., must be recognized as evils which deserve serious attention and which call 
for some efficient remedy. We are failing to accomplish the object for which public 
schools are established, and a great portion of the money expended for their support is 
entirely wasted, if nearly one-half of the children enrolled in these schools attend less 
than four months during the year. 


SCHOOL TERMS. 


The average length of time the schools of the State were kept open during the year 
was eight months and fourteen days. In fifty-seven districts they were kept open less 
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than five months; in tliree hundred and sixty-seven districts they were kept open 
between five and eight months ; and more than eight months in one thousand and thirty- 
four districts. 

TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


Numberof male teachers employedeeemess-- 26> --- 22 re O15 
Number of female teachers emmployedeeeee sees. --- 222-50 e ee 190s 
Maemiee salary per month paidito midle teachets..-..--.- 2-22) ==— eee $53 62 
Averase salary per month paid to female teachers .......--------.-.-------.-« $30 66 
Average ve monthly i increase paid to males during the year... 2-2 -=e = eee oo re 
Average monthly increase paid to females during the year. .-2. 5522. $1 03 


The highest average salary both to male and female teachers was paid in Hudson 
County. To males, $112 &2 per month; to females, $47 64 per month. The lowest 
average salary to males was paid in Sussex County, being $38 per month, and the lowest 
paid to females was in Passaic County, being $23 per month. 

Since last year there has been a decrease of 26 in the number of male and an increase 
of 234 in the number of female teachers employed. The time is not far distant when 
we must depend almost entirely upon female teachers to educate our children. Nor is 
the fact to be deplored. The schools under the exclusive charge of females compare 
favorably, both in discipline and scholarship, with those taught by males. 


COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The average annual cost per pupil for education in the public schools of the State for 
the past year was $15, being an increase of 74 cents per pupil over the cost for the pre- 
ceding year. The average ” cost per child, taking as a basis the entire school census, 
was 4 ‘5D for the State. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, HOUSES, ETC. 


Number of townships, including cities, in the State cso... -2----- eae 239 
umber of scelioo! districts... ste ee ee 1d55 
Numiberet school buildings 2... ..c2sce oe. aaa es eos ae eee eee L522 
Mmaber of school departments... -.2.2. --.2---- 22525542 2, 371 
Numer ot mew buildings erected dumng the year. -e=ses- == eee 58 
Nimiven of buildings tepzired during the year. .22 2. oe 6 eee 60 
Number of Unsectarian private SchOOlS g25 5-5 ee —s 252 es eee 368 
Numberot sectarian private schools ..2... 2.2... -<ss-0 25s eee 148 
Number of visits made by county superintendents .-.--.--..--------.- 2, 41-4 
Totalsvaluation of school property in the State -... -22-.-22- 225" eee $3, 677, 442 00 
Inerenserover the valuation of last yeute 2... 22. eee eee $696, 446 GO 
Amount expended for building and repairing school-houses during the 

V CRIS eis a eGo esa cas ecgeaeeldoes eee oe eee ee $476, 606 83 


In no other respect is the increasing interest in public education made so manifest as 
in the improvements which are being. made in our school-houses. In our cities and in 
many of our towns and villages the school buildin gs are among the most beautiful and 
Imposing structures, and even in the rural districts the school- -houses, instead of being 
the poorest buildings in the place, as was too often the case formerly, are now, in many 
places, models in their way, both in outward appearance and internal arrangements. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


New Jersey is now the only State having a system of public instruction which has 
not free schools. Only in New Jersey are rate-bills found necessary, or even allowed. 
The schools in six hundred and fifty-one districts are still to be made free. It is believed 
that a law making all the public schools in the State free would receive the most cor- 
dial approval of the people. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of different scholars attending this school and its adjuncts, the model 
school and the Farnum preparatory school, during the year was as follows : 


Noriials schooler ce vec ==. -. 2. Soe 2. Ae ne re oe ase 
Model school eegreee ec same 4. ~~. oo oe es ew 5 ee 563 
Preparatory schogiiess.< ==... -.----.....2 ne eeenes = = ee ae 281 
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In the normal school the number who remain to complete the course is much greater 
than formerly. About fifty now graduate annnally. Nearly all of the graduates 
engage in the business of teaching, and are silently contributing to that generally- 
improved condition of our schools which is everywhere perceptible. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


This institution, which forms a department of the Rutgers scientific school, is in a 
prosperous condition. The number of students in the institution during the year was 
sixty-one, of whom one was from Japan, eleven from the State of New York, and forty- 
nine from the State of New Jersey. During the past ycar a course of study extending 
through four years instead of three, as at present, has been adopted; the change to 
take place in September, 1871. 

The new arrangement will provide a better scientific education, and at the same time 
furnish -a satisfactory general education for the graduates of our public schools who 
may not look forward to a collegiate course of study. . 

Candidates for admission are required to pass in English grammar and spelling, 
political and physical geography, history of the United States, arithmetic, algebra to 
equations of the second degree, and three books in plane geometry. 

Three courses of study are provided: 1. A course in mechanics and civil engineering ; 
2. A course in chemistry and agriculture ; 3. A special course in chemistry. Provision 
is also made for partial students. 

During the year the chair of mining and metallurgy has been fully indorsed, and a 
new chair of analytical chemistry established. % 

Under the law of the State free tuition is granted to forty students, who are dis- 
tributed among the counties in proportion to their population. 


JERSEY CITY. 


{From the annual report of the board of education for the year ending March 31, 1870.—S. B. Bevans, esq., 
superintendent. ] 


ATTENDANCE OF THE DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE YEAR. 


Wel olemmimberamitvedeamd taught. 22.2 use 2. 2522s oe See os Sees -2 eles @- eee qi 4ee 
EY OUEST ETE TG SURI ce nS gree cee 3, 743 
EP seeieagee) NHC TOES S63, ie I aa RS eae ar eae an ere) EEE 2,989 
Number between five and eighteen years of age in private schools...-...--..... 3, 100 
perpetual MC OG SCUO OM ae vac aa. oso selene ead oss cecaee sees ee ees «+s 591 
pr tO be tC NOES mene tet tel fe wea ais i oe ena 2 Sate ne sini. aac sue mcineis cam eee 2 fae 72 
Niminemuecchoolts for colored children ......-..- 22. o.s225 ces 0e4 a eeee cesses 1 
Rember omeciored children admitted and taught... -... ~...-.--s.-2-s222--5---2 87 


Inspection of the statistics of attendance of pupils shows that 20 per cent. of the 
members of the schools are always absent. The number of those who never go to 
school is not large; but when the whole number admitted to the schools during the year 
is reported to be 7,722, while the average register number is 3,743, it is clear that the 
attendance of many is merely nominal. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The attendance in these schools was greater than in any previous season. The total 
number admitted was 1,295. Average attendance, 435; number of adults enrolled, 
198; number of German pupils studying English, 121; average attendance of the first 
month, 605; of the last month, 243; number of teachers employed, 25. Total expense 
of evening schools, $5,954 42. 


COST OF SCHOOLS. 


The total expenditure for all the schools during the year was.-........-..-- $82, 865 54 
Amolmmespeadedifor salaries, dayescnools..........--. 20:<-.----..---+- AD eed 
Cost per pupil for tuition in public schools on the average attendance. -..- 16 14 
Cosijper pup imommamhole number valent ss... .... os. - nee s wees wees ee se-eee 6 13 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school is one of the most useful parts of our system of instruction. Withonta 
source of supply under our control from which now teachers could be obtained, great 
detriment to the schools would be inevitable. All teachers are reqnired to attend the 
sessions until they regularly graduate, 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


The time has come when it is proper to urge the establishment of a high school. The 
influence of such a school would not be limited to its own pupils and teachers, but 
would have a powerful tendency to improve the lower departments, elevate the stand- 
ard of scholarship, and promote thoroughness generally in the schools. Our present 
course of studies, though satisfactory as far as it goes, does not meet the wants of 
many parents and pupils, inasmuch as it does not include many of the higher studies 
which are useful and even necessary. 

The University of New York and Columbia College have both given to Jersey City 
free scholarships in those institutions. The county has the right to send four pupils, 
tree of charge, to the Agricultural Coliege and Scientific School at New Brunswick. Not 
one of the pnpils of our public schools can avail himself of any of these privileges 
without recourse to additional instruction. The same holds true in respect to the 
appointments to the Military School at West Point, and the Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis. <A city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants can afford to support at least one high school, 
and open wide the doors of knowledge to all its children. - 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF JERSEY CITY. 


Number of children between five and eighteen years of age ..........-...---. 24, 552 
Number enrolledin tle public schools 9.22. 2626-2 ese 14, 288 
Numberattendine ten Inonths OF MOG 27 eee. sec). lene eee ioe ee 4,364 
Nimber attendine between eieht and ten mouths...2 225 0ss2) =e e- os ee 2, 007 
Nomberatrendnre between six and eiglt montis). sceye. eee a ele ere 2,012 
Number attending between tour and! Six @ontus - Scere eee ee rere 2, 069 
Number attending less than four monthis.-2. j426es 220 2s-see5- oss oe eee 3, 836 
eet eerat HONCANCE 2 ciemiss «<< «acid eee aces cipiee= sees = aise ae ae ee 6, 403 
Number attending private schools... <2 . 22.2. 2e. nance ees 5, 998 
Number attending no scliool ...... 2252. 4.52542 Gu. 2 ogee eee ee 4, 266 
Number of male teachers employed 2222 <2 osccssnc soe ese ae 11 
Number of female teachers employed (22222 cece 2. 26-2 ere 143 
Average salary paid to male teachers per month .....-.----2------:25-s=---- $161 37 
Average salary paid to female teachers per month....... ashes seihe samen $49 79 
PATERSON. 


{From the annual report of the Board of Education for the year ending March 25, 1871.—William Swin- 
burne, esq., superintendent.) 


Number of children between five and eighteen years of age ............-.---- F925 
Number of children enrolled in the public schools..-.-....--....--- Be Ne, 6, 212 
mverace nimber enrolled during the year.. 2... cea ener eer 4,413 
ieresent number on roll 2..0...2.4 sehen s oe oe eee ee eee 3, 659 
PVCTATS ATLONCANCE 1, eco 0c oe cw ew a a coe = walen o eeree © tee are eee eee Sree 3, 212 
Number ot children attending private Schools sas.-.2e esse eaters =ianeges 1, 000 
Number of children attending no school... 22 222 e5s as oe eee eee 2, 853 
Number of teachers employed ..:. ..22.-522- seen = == eee eee 78 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


About 800 pupils availed themselves of the privileges afforded by these schools, but 
the average attendance reaches only about one-half of that number. It is designed to 
establish in one of these schools an advanced class in mechanical drawing and kindred 
subjects, for the benefit of young mechanics who have had but limited advantages in 
early life. 

RESULTS. 
“ As a whole, the schools during the past year have been highly successful. At no 
period in the history of our city has there been so large an amount of money expended 
for the purposes of public instruction. Two large brick buildings have been erected, 
and forty-one class-rooms have been added to our permanent school accommodations. 


NEWARK. 
GEORGE B. Sears, Superintendent. 
Nuinber of children between five and eighteen years of age ......-.-.-.- 24, 971 
Number enrolled’ jee wee =e 5 ewe ee oc eens pee . 13,232 
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Number attending between eight and ten months .......--- +--+ ---+- +++ 300d 
Number attending between smeradseront months ..cceeeee see = 2 e =~. se Quo 
Number attending Wbetweenmigtiri@ecsis Months ...7aeeeeree ees. +2 +. 1,715 
Number attending legs i Quipee MOG NS... J2cieuic'. -. 2 eee. - 4,457 
Average MEKORMETIES <a e co nacas o-000s 5 le 25650 7, 63- 
Number of children TECCnCinoe nine te SCIIOOIS 2... ..... 2 saeemmeemreee cee 7, 000 
Germ Ctert Ce (lie TG SC OOM metiasse sean s 1. sees as ok oe cece eens nee) 
ian eiOn WLC TeAChCrsrem OCCU jan... .22.5 0-2 -c 2 neces eee eee nee ee) 
Mipivorot totiale [CACMersemplOvedl. 2occ.< - 2-2 ae ese ae ones coe eee 146 
Average pay of male teachers per month...... pala a ka es oe se ae eee $145 00 
Aver rage ay ol temmlcmetemete Per iMON Gl icce sc o-40 0s toc. 50 56 eee $45 00 
eee TMouiit TaIseUuOlee TOON PULPOSCS «2.5. 2.22 2. ---- ee ee ce en cee $150,577 43 
resent value of school property ....-.-.....-- i a eo 3 $463, 500 00 


INCREASED SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


According to the census the number of children between five and eighteen years of 
age has increased 631, while the number of children attending public “schools has in- 
creased from 11,321 to dee 232. This increase has been caused mainly by the increased 
facilities for seating pupils. We have now modern improved school-seats for more 
than 10,000 pupils. 

Our schools are free to all classes and conditions in the community. The regulations 
of the board exclude all children from the public schools under six years of age. This 
would reduce the number of non-attendants at least 1,500, perhaps 2,000. The great 
majority of the children Icave school at a very early age. Of the average number 
registered in all the schools only 34 per cent., and of the number registered in the 
erammar schools only about 9 per cent. reach the high school. Of the number who 
enter the primary schools not more than 50 per cent. reach the grammar schools. We 
are not able to reach a very high grade in our high school, from the fact that pupils 
must leave on arriving at the age of eightccn. 


TRENTON. 
Number of children between five and cighteen years of age ....<,.-..---- 6, 799 
DioiuMbcmenrone@an Gee public Schools......25.5e---es<k 1 geen ect cecum < =, o16 
NUM CRE Mure Meine Let tMaOnthsS ... 4. o2 secs. ce een cores cees 5c escee ses 417 
Nimmccranpentine between eight. and ten monthée.......--.-2-..+--..-<-- 436 
Meter Auentding beLween six and cisht months ......-....<.--.-.<-=--- 362 
Number attending between four and six months -... 2... 2... ...002-02200- 607 
Pm te trendino less Unam sour MOntNS 22.2... 5226 22. sane cece ee 1, 094 
AWTS CUA TETU DIO Ceo: Ns ae ee 1, 736 
hieeber OL clildren attending private schools ..........22...2s-.0-ss0--s 1, 006 
eae ame LeMm CIO iO SCHOO A oe 2 «Xe cab cos on «paw ieeie sec ne ere e eee eo sie 2, 883 
Miinivewmornerle teachers employed ....5<...< ss6+ 620-66 ose Soe5 vee nee n 6 
Pen cmoiscniare teachers CMplovyellucs.. a. 522 aceceee oe see senses cele oe 2) 
eet ancay ay coun FeaC lens PCr MONG se. atte ces eects iene ese ones tes S87 50 
Poche cope veOeteminie teNnChora per MONLN . 222.850. - Ser. ess seca we +S $33 75 
Total amount raised for school purposes..-...-.------ PO rsa ifenscuate a $29, 266 33 
Present value of school property......-.. es ce ae ens s KG setae ace $75, 000 00 
HOBOKEN. 
Number of children between five and eighteen ycars of agc..........-... 5, do4 
Menncmcmrolled wi tine pubis SClOOIG.. | 2... -~ + < aa ceeee wes en celen on eee 3, 209 
Nummeer abtending public schools ten months or more..........-..-2+-.. 170 
Number attending e public schools between eight and ten months.......-.-- 594 
Number attending public schools between six and eight months.......... ged 
Number attending public schools between four and six months...... ...- 648 
Number attending public schools less than four months..... ee masa 1, 320 
NONE QUT OTC OBA oa e aaee ae Sage rs 1, 637 
Nata ber oMeniimemeattcnding privatceschools....-.-.---- -----0---+-+06- 1, 280 
Number attending no school.........-. 2 20 OO Aa ones — 815 
INT ES Stes walle eave ERMC. ae aa ee os 4 
Nim ber of femiile vere Mersecmi ian cll aeeee eee, «2 < cen ca eee coon ene nee 36 
AVerAOe vy ose ele bedeMeromctamolnlileeees.))452 02.2 4..--+-+-.++---s $124 32 
Meverame pay Ob female Ceachorcssmerm montis. =. ..-.-....+..++-.+------- $40 00 
i oivie moult raised for school ymmposcc wees as c-s ..---------+ «-0+-25- $33, 823 18 
Present value of school property. 2see. ..---...---. Jee ee. se¢eecuceoeseeee $100, 000 00 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. , 


HenRyY B. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


Number of children between five and eighteen years of age.......-.-...... 4,443 
Numberenrolled in the public seheolse@ee= - 22-2... .-. 02 2, 201 
] Numberatvending ten months or mOneeeeeeee- =. ------ 92) == eee 697 
Number aitending between e1ciie and ven monvls=... . 222. 356 
Number attending between six andsereht months .. 22... 2 22. eee 303 
Naimber attending between four and six mo0nths....-. .-.. ... see 254 
Mamiber attending less than four montis) 2222-22500. 5---- -- sae Doll 
Averace attendance)... 222 one ee. ee ee. =. esnete e208 
Number of children attending private schools.....-.....-...- A are 963 
Number attendino mo schooleae-. 22... 6.52 eee ees ee ieee) 
Number of male teachers employed...-.....--. Be ee Po oa 

Wuntber of female teachers eniployed...2 as .ceeeeen-. 4-5 eee eS) 
Average pay of male teachers permonth...... Fe ee eo 5 $145 00 
Averare pay OL female teachers per month ....2-4-22-.--.--- ose $34 00 
Tora) smount raised tor seltool jurposes #54. 4 ee eee =. eee $18,176 28 
Presentiaalue of school property «..2.. cess se. eee 4 62) eee $25, 000 00 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS LIMITED. 


In respect to sehool accommodations New Brunswick is behind her sister cities. 
Were it not that the Catholics have schools of their own, we should lack room for a 
thousand children. Asit is, we cannot properly seat many that arein daily attend- 
ance upon the schools. 


ELIZABETH. 
Number of children between five and eighteen years of age......-....----- 4,197 
iNmmber enrolled 1n the public schools ..2. 22 220.2. -- 22 s-see> 222 eee 2, 106 
Number attending ten mouths or mere. .ce2-9-.----- -2s-. 22 eee 8 
Number attending between eight and ten nenths . 22)... eee eee 3 518 
Numiber attending between! six and eight montis. 22)... 25ers eee 385 
Niumiber atcendine between four andisix months... sees eee eer 303 
Nimber attending less than four months: 222 5....222. 2.6. -. sees ee 892 
Awe ioe mi bend ance 2. 125. cee eo ee le ee nce ce se lec ree 1, 074 
Namber or children attending private schools-222. - 2 2 a.)2- 53 eee . 1,200 
Nember attending no school. -....-<.222s2.42. sess see eee 891 
Number of male teachers employed. 22 essa. os eee eee 2 
Neier of female teachers employed .. 22 2552-- eee e 24 
mnceaoe pay Of iele teachers per month..2-22222--s2sae see eee eee $146 00 
pectace pay of female teachers per month.22. 2-292 == 2 ee $39 00 
die umount raised for school purposes . 2. a2. .-2.- 212-0 ee ee $20,703 03 
Ieresent value Of schoo! property... -.. 22.2542. .- + J20t see ee eee eee ¢50, 000 00 


SCHOOL CENSUS IMPERFECT. 


Although the census of children between five and eighteen years of age in this city 
gives but 4,197, it is believed that a correct enumeration would show nearly 7,000. 
The appropriations granted by the city are entirely too meager, and the school buildings 
are not half sufficient for the number of pupils in attendance. 


CAMDEN CITY. 


Number of children between five and eighteen years of age.....----.---- 5,291 
Simmer enrolled in the public schoolsmaseyee = == 2-e- = -taee ieee eee 3, 188 
Mormiper attending ten months. ep sss seeeee= -- 5 eee eee 1, 461 
Number attending between eight aud ten months.....----...-.-..----.. 309 
Number attending between six andereht months...-2 5 .-.2---2 eee 488 
Minmber attending between four andesix montlis...... 2.32 se eeeeee eee 454 
Numiberattending less than four months 2-2. ..-..- 2. 2.222 ee ae 426 
NY CLOG eGo MCG. .c.5.-..---. a cueeereeeeess « «=< oe eee eee 2, 048 
Number aipendine private schools. ..seeee eee. ==. =. serene een erent 760 
Number atgemain mo school ...... .. eeeeeetiec =~ -5.c eee meee eee 1, 343 
Number of male tesehers employed... gees <= =<. 2) eee ree eee 

Number of tematemteachers employed .- 2 eeerns- «2p eee 42 
Average pay Of Male veachers pcr month: seme = eee eee $110 00 
Average pay of femele teachers per month 722. -..-..-2225---=-- yee as Semen $36 80 
Votal anonnt raise@tor eenool purposes’. lye. -- 2 yee eee $47, 637 90 


Present value of selioolpionerty.2..-.--...osescccsoeeeee eee ee 9120, 000 00 


NEW JERSEY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, HOBOKEN. 


This school owes its foundation to the munificence of the late Edwin A. Stevens, esq., 
of Hoboken. Asum of moncy which, at the discretion of the execntors of Mr. Stevens’s 
will, might be as great in the aggregate as $350,000, and a lot of ground, (425 by 200 
feet,) were left for the foundation of “an institution of learning for the benelit, tuition, 
and advancement in learning of the youth residing from time to time, in future, within 
the State of New Jersey.” A charter of the institution, under the name of the “ Stevens 
institute of Technology,” was obtained from the State in 1870. 

The plan of instruction to be pursued is such as may best fit young men of ability 
for leading positions in the departments of mechanical engincering and in the pursuits 
of scientiiic investigation. 

The course of instruction will occupy the period of four years. The following 
departments have been organized: department of mathematics, department of mechan- 
ical engineering, department of mechanical drawing, department of languages, depart- 
ment of physics, department of chemistry, department of belles-lettres. 

The institute opened September 20, 1871, with the following corps of professors: 
Hen-y Morton, Ph. D., president ; Alfred M. Mayer, Ph. D., professor of physics; Rob- 
ert H. Thurston, C. li., professor of mechanical engineering; Lieuteuant Colonel H. A. 
Hascall, professor of mathematics; C. W. McCord, A. M., professor of mechanical 
drawing; Albert Rt. Leeds, A. M., professor of chemistry ; C. I’. Kroeh, A. M., professor 
of languages; Rev. Edward Wall, A. M., professor of belles-letires. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


In addition to the regular collegiate course of instruction there will be a series of 
evening lectures in the hall of the institute, not only open to the students, but to the 
general public on the purchases of tickets. These lectures will be arranged in several 
courses, coutinuing weekly through the autumn, winter, and spring, and be divided 
into two classes of popular and technical. 


STEVENS HIGH SCIIOOL. 


Connected in management with the Stevens Institute is a preparatory school. This 
is intended as the primary or preparatory department of the institute, and its graduates 
are prepared for admission to the latter. Itis also intended that it should afford to. 
youth of both sexes a sound general education, such as would be required for the after 
pursuit of classical studies or of business occupations. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On the 14th of April, 1871, an act was approved by the senate and general assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, which provides “ That an industrial school be established 
in this State for the reformation of girls between the ages of seven and sixteen years.” 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Located at Madison, New Jersey. Eleven graduates last session. A bequest of 
$100,000 has been left to this institution “for the purpose of establishing a professor- 
ship to educate women for the ministry.” 


PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


Organized 1746. President, James McCosh, D. D. Number of students during the 
past year, 372; graduates, 72. The college has recently received a donation of $120,000 
for a new library. It has also received a sui which is to produce $600 anually, to be 
offered as prizes : $500 for sophomore scholarship, and $100 for the best junior orator. 
At a meeting of the alumni it was resolved to secure an endowment of {00,000 for the 
chair occupied by Rev. Dr. Hodge, who has presided over the seminary for nearly fitty 


years. 
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NEW YORK. 


The report of Hon. Abram B. Weaver, superintendent of public education, made 
February 1, 1871, is just received at this office. \ 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE STATE. 


Our system of public instruction closed the fifty-cighth year of its existence, and 
the third year of its operation under the free-school act, on the 30th day of September, 
1870, with a record of better results than it has ever before produced. The schoo!s 
were in operation for a period equal to any preceding term. The aggregate and the 
average attendance was greater absolutely, and in proportion to population, than in 
any former year, while in other respects there was a corresponding improvement. To 
accomplish all this, 11,700 schools were maintained, 17,500 teachers were employed, and 
about $10,000,060 were expended. The product of this vast outlay may be described 
by words and figures, but if cannot be gathered into a report; nor can it be collected 
into the treasury, like the fruits of some other enterprises, and be seen and counted. 

Popular education is a dispensing process. It operates upon the condition of the 
people, in developing their manifold interests, as the subtile energy of sunlight contri- 
butes to produce the harvests of our fields. Its influence is absorbed and retained as 
an element of public and of private character. Not in this report, with all its detailed 
accounting, but in the state of society,in the tone of morality and intelligence preva- 
lent in communities, will be found the true effects of the educational work, which the 
following statistics represent. 


Summary of statistics for 1870. 


oe Rural  dis- 
o , Cities. Ane Totals. 
‘ 
Population, United States census of 1870...............---. | ets cca) 5s nree | Meter te ERS 4, 382, 759 
Minin ee Ol SelnOON CGB nonce cancooconesodesososausnncnat 666 12, 932 
Number of teachers employed at the same time for twenty- ° 

eight weeks or morc in 1868-69, and for six morthsor more 

SG 2S Cote eee: 2 AN OMENS: NE. SP. Lt 4, 463 17, 437 
Number of children between five and twenty-ouc years of 

ECC Satie Sere oye ners ars Rees ss sr eniare  eciarev aie he cere eee CEN 623, 201 857, 560 1, 480, 7C1 
Average number cf weeks each school was taught by duly 

Oieaiincde Ce 2CCrS. 2... er sae ee 42.2 32. 8 35.2 
Number of male teachers employed. .... goo ce cesar oa 412 6, 137 6, 549 
Wumberomtemnle teachers cmployed....---.-----+-+---5---+ 4, 609 17, 059 21, 668 
iNomber of childrenlattemding school. ...-+.+.-.-.:.---....- 409, 477 616, 970 1, 026, 447 
Ppeuaee cl y At hemdance, «21 cat oes case wees se cou ee 192) 623 292, 082 - 484, V05 
Number of times schools have been visitcd by commission- 

Cre <1... ee ene oe. hemes INR 3 eos Me. A, 16, 620 16, 60 
Number volumes in district libraries. ............-...-... 130, 980 855, Ty i 986, 697 
Numbermor schookliouses (loc Mamie. cna scenes cade ea ceeden. 12 12 
Number of school-houses, frame...... cee esocereeeescme ee 45 9, 859 9,204 
Number of schicol-howses, jrickmemeees:..--.----.-<+-----20- 308 854 iL, ee 
Sruover Of Scho] hanses, StOCMeeeete =. os o-<. 25 ----2cccc--- 14 488 502 
fic Golem ber ot school-housesvee...c.<2.<sc-eeeiec esse e- 5. - | 367 Ty SBR: 11, 695 

RECEIPTS. 
Amount on hand at the beginning of the year.-.-....--.... ($1, 135, 204 48 | $204,141 97 | $1,337,946 45 
Vparvionment of public moneys. ........-.-----..-----0--. S48, 738 7t | 1, 602,967 47] 2, 451, 706 18 
Proceeds of the gospel and school lands.......-....--....-. 717 54 | 21,832 91 22, 550 45 
KOMISeGL [UN ARS MMi GES oc ogo eee rr 3, 782, 861 18 | 2, 770,132 99 | 6,552, 994 17 
BA ey gu ine | lcci: eee nee seth We Sec cece WAL oe cc on eS | 9 Saree cre 
Estimated valuc of teachers! Woardsss.....-.-ccc--.----c-cclecen--ccoce--k 294,291 05 2947201005 
Promeaiother sources... .. 0 eer es oc occ cose 58, 121 76 157, 300 &6 | 215, 422 62 
UGG NS oe oa, 5, 824, 243 67 | 5, 055, 667 25 | 10,874,910 92 
EXPENDITURES. | 

Hor ‘tenchers any dce@d.. 2:0. .eeee) ee Mo ose ccoes 3, 036, 439 98 | 3, 460,252 41] 6,496, 692 3 
Borwlibraries 2s. ae... 52. oc ei A 14, 007 58 16, 584 24 30, 651 +2 
For school appiwatis:.--... 5.95 ene i ae ak, 155, 275 16 | 93, Gk9 &6 178, 865 (2 
For colored sehools.---.-..-.--. to cdtinc 66k tne 60, 790 75 G6, 791 21 67, 582 535 
For school-houseés, sites, 42¢-___ 2. samen, | 1, 079, 160 61 891,418 27] 1,970, 573 738 
For@]otherineidcntall expenses aeeeee 5! ) 929,135 23] 431,542 55)]) 1, 160, 677 7s 
Forfeited in hands of supervisots eee LL... ...-.---) 305 77 365 77 
Amount on hand at the end of the year................-..-. | 749, 374 36 ZAVO22 oil! 965, 396 70 
Totals... ... cc seeee eee ee, | 5, 624, 243 67 | 5, 050, 667 25 | 10, 874, 910 92 


| 
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SCHOOL-DISTRICTS, SCHIOCL-HOUSES, AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 


During the year, twenty-three common-school districts have, under the general act, 
consolidated and formed eleven union school districts. 

The adaptation of the union free-schooi act of 1853 to the educational interests of 
villages and other populous districts is generally well understood. It enables such 
communities to unite small districts, and form large graded schools favorable to better 
classification and greater cfiiciency in teaching. it served, for years, the additional 
purpose of making the schools free within the districts adopting that form of organiza- 
tion, and thus operated as a pioneer to the general free-school act of 1867. 

More than ninety academies, included within the limits of such districts, have been 
absorbed in the establishment of these schoois. At present the number of graded 
schools, organized under this and special acts, is six hundred and ninety-four. Their 
character and inflaeuce have given them a high place in the popular estimation. But 
this number does not include the many large commen schools which have been graded 
without changing the district organization. 

The ample tacilitics already furnished render it inexpedient that special acts should 
be resorted to, except in the cases of cities, or to perfect some existing statutes. 

Of the two hundred and sixty-three log school-houses which existed in 1860, about 
ouve-half have since been discarded for better structures, and one hundred and twenty- 
seven yet remain, few of which, it is estimated, will survive the next decade. The 
sums for the last ten years for ‘‘school-houses, out-houses, sites, fences, furniture, and 
repairs,” in the State, aggregate the enormous sum of $12,425,745 32. The condition 
of the school-honses is well shown in the following statement: Average value of 
scheol-houses and sites in cities, $382,646 60; average value of school-louses and sites 
in rnval districts, $744 34. 

The average value of school-houses in the State has nearly doubled in the last ten 
years, and well shows, as the superintendent remurks, ‘a judicious disposition on the 
part.ef the people to provide school-houses adapted to the use, and fit for the occupancy 
of their children.” 

‘ CHILDREN AND ATTENDANCE. 


The suacess of the free over the rate-bill system is well illustrated in the statistics 
of the last four years. The attendauce in the rural districts in 1867, the last and most 
successful year of the rate-bill system, was for an average term of only thirty weeks 
and three days, while that of each of the three years following was for an average 
term of thirty-two weeks and four days. The average length of tinte each pupil 
attended scheol in the rural districts was more than 16 per cent. greater in 1870 than 
in 1867. 

The average number of pupils, for the whole State, in attendance each day of the- 
entire term in 1870, was 16,234 more than that in 1369, and 64,748 more than that for 
the sherter term in 1867. 

Including the number reported in attendance upon private schools and academies, 
more than 80 per cent. of all children in the State, between five and twenty-one years 
of age, attended sehoo] seme portion of the last year—a number larger than the entire 
population between the ages of six and seventeen years. 

The average length of sehool terms in the cities was forty-two weeks and one day ; 
in the whole State, thirty-five weeks and one day. 


TEACHERS. 


The following statement shows by whom the teachers employed in the schools were 
licensed : 


By superin- | 
By normal tendentof | By local offi- | Total. 
| 


schools. public in- cers. 
| struction. 
O1UIC Se erence ow coco doce 3c ramen mol 424 4, 346 5, 021 
Sha CIS brie is eet - 3 ~ 2 ee 167 648 22, ool 23, 196 
PUB pare WED). os son Sone n once Geese ss coecse 418 1072 2607s 28, 217 
AU cHM oye SUR. oo os 5 ane bees eeeeee eo ocesaoe 401 963 26, G4L 28, 310 


a 


The amount paid for teachers’ wages was about $2,000,000 more than in 1866, which is 
an advance of nearly 50 per cent. upon the gross amount, and of 28 per cent. upon the 
average annual salaries of the increased number of teachers. 
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FREE-SCHOOL FUND. 


In opposition to a proposition of the comptroller of New York State to reduce the 
State general tax to one and one-eighth mills and increase the local tax for schools, Mr. 
Weaver says: “The law provides for a system of {ree schools. The money to support 
them must be raised chiefly by taxation. During the last fiseal year the aggregate tax- 
ation for that purpose amounted to more than $9,000,000, of which less than $2,500,000 
was raised by a gencral State tax. The large balance was derived entirely from local 
taxes levied upon property in citics and school districts. It is evident that the cost of 
maitaining our schools will not be less in the future than it has been in the past. 
Indecd, the statistics published from year to year show that school expenditures have 
been steadily increasing. The people are building comfortable school-houses, and are 
supplying them with appropriate furniture and apparatus. They are employing a 
larger number of teachers, aud are learning that the best policy is to employ those who 
are well qualified to impart instruction, even though snch a course entails the pay- 
ment of higher wages. If, therefcre, the comptroller’s suggestion should be adopted, 
the ageregate taxation would not thereby be reduced. The only effect would be to 
shift a part of the burden, and to increase local taxation in proportion as the general - 
tax should be diminished. 

“Edueation isa matter cf State eoncern. The pcpular scnse has recognized it as 
such, and that conviction is the basis of all governmental regulations upon the subject. 
Unless this be true, very much of our legislation in past years is unjustifiable, and all 
appropriations from the State treasury for the support of schools are indefensible. The 
pecuniary burden of supporting our system of public instruction should, therefore, be 
fairly distributed. Those who have given special consideration to this subject concur 
in the opinion that the most equitable tax which can be levied for sach a purpose, 
except for buildings and other local accommodations, is one that bears cqualiv upon 
taxable property in every part of the State. Jor many years every person who has 
officiated as superintendent of eommon schools, or superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in this State, has urged upon the legislature the advantageousness and justice ef 
making, continuing, or enlarging the general tax for cducational purposes. The views 
of Superintendents Morgan, Randail, Leavenworth, Van Dyke, and Rice, expressed in 
their official reports, agrce upon this subject; and the lattcr, in my opinion, stated the 
correct doctrine, when he said, in his special report submitted to the legislature in 
1867: ‘The practice of raising any part of the moncy for the schools by local taxation 
ean be supported only upon the assumption that,if cities and districts are compelled 
thus to raise a portion of the money, they will be more economical in its expenditure.’ 
And he adds, ‘As the State requires a school to be kept twenty-cight weeks in each 
year in each district, it is just and equitable to raise a general tax sufficient to defray 
the expense for that term.’ 

“That large Iccal taxation for educational purposes is inequitable appears from a 
comparison of the resources of different counties. The eounty of New York can com- 
ply with the requirements of the law,in maintaining free schools for a period of 
twenty-eight weeks in each year, by a tax which would not exceed three mills upon 
the dolar; while, in Warren County, a compliance with the saine requirements involves 
arate of taxation more than twice as heavy. Incqualities as marked will be dis- 
covered by eomparing the statistics of other counties. 

“An examination of successive reports from this department, and of other legislative 
documents, discloses a design that the tax of one and one-fourth mill should yield an 
increased revenue from year to year. If it had been the intention of the legislature 
to have a limited sum annually applied to the support of schools, some restriction 
would doubtless have been incorporated in the law. Between the years 1851 and 1856, 
the State appropriations were limited to the sum of $800,000 annually. But that plan 
did not work satisfactorily, and, in the year last named, the legislature, acting in 
accordance with the repeated recommendation of Superintendents Randall, Leaven- 
worth, and Rice, enacted a law whereby, instead of the appropriation of $800,000, a 
general tax of three-fourths of a mill upon each dollar of assessed valuation was pro- 
vided, in order that the appropriations from the State might keep pace with the growth 
of the school system. Probably no tax levied for State purpescs excites so little oppo- 
sition as that for the support of schools. Partisan elamor, though frequently raised 
against other taxes that are legitimate and proper, has never assailed this. It has 
been repeatedly increased without producing dissatisfaction or unfavorable comment.’, 


THE EXPENDITURE OF SCIIOOL-MONEYS. 


Since 1850 to the present date, a period of twenty-one years, the State of New York has 
expended nearly $100,000,000 on her public educational system. The annual expendi- 
ture has increased from $1,607,684 85 in 1850, to $10,209,712 09 in 1870, not including 
appropriations made to orphan asylums and other public charities, iu which instruc- 
tion is given. The following are the items of expenditure for 1870: 
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Wor the wagesiot common-school teuehiens tence. - ---2 222 eee $6, 510, 164 32 
Por @isgiiet lipearieS......<.. + «Sc -== «cee ene «2. 30,917 05 
For sCR bol apimealis...-- .- +--+. -- > cage eee: . 6 25 sale ere 179, 156 93 
For Colored) Sammgens . ... - --<.. . - 2= + 23 eee ens 5 so 3 ee G7, nee Se 
For buildieesmsitcs, furniture, Tep@iesmocer= ose) -.-.....c2 sees 1, 952, 547-23 
For other expenses incident to the support of common schools..-....-.-.- 1,164, 142 67 
Stateappropmetion for support of aea@emies-.2--..........- yess 29-2 44,646 79 
State appropriation tor teachers’ classes in academies..............---. 13,345 06 
Bommereners institutes. .... - ge. aeeeet ne es oe eee ok. eee 16,171 10 
iieeammmmrale schools... .-.+s6.a5 peeeeeen ee oc bs eelce.cn cancun ees 128, 723580 
igemeoricl] Univesity. cba05 eee ee eee es se Se 25, 000 00 
AGereindian schools... -:2-seeeee os. < ee ee Ch 6,837 93 
igor dleparinicnut Of public Insimwemone 9... 202s eee... 7.2 eee TOP eed 
For regents of the university........ (io tae Bae ee >: 5 6,349 72 
Fomprintimng -reoisters for school-districts-..--.s222+-s--=--... eeeeeee 13, 000 CO 
‘LO een ee ee a os Oo kc oe a 10, 209, 713 09 
Coimespoudine tecalior Te60. 2222... << =... eee s es < << eee 10, 107, 229 "35 
InGrendse wore tee ees no: eaten 2 2 102, 422 74 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Notwithstanding the fact that $55,000 is annually appropriated for the district libraries 
in New York State, the number of books rapidly decrcases, from the general lack of pub- 
lic interest in their use or preservation. The diminution in the reported number of vol- 
umes last year was 39,433. The cause of this rapid decline is attributed to the legisla- 
tive enactment which permits districts, on certain conditions, sometimes complied 
with but more generally disregarded, to use the money for apparatus and teachers’ 
wages. It is a startling fact, that since 1853, although $935,000 has been apportioned 
to the districts for libraries, the number of books in the school libraries has decreased 
600,000. The system should be so regulated by law, says the superintendent, “that it 
will be impracticable for districts to gain possession or control of the money except to 
pay for books.” 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Within the calendar year 1870, institutes were held, as provided by the statutes, in 
fifty-six counties of theState. Nearly all of them were in session two weeks, and inevery 
case they were organized for the whole county. The number of teachers in attendance 
exceeded that of any former year, and anounted in the aggregate to 10,397 ; 3,404 were 
males, and 6,993 females. 

The average attendance at each institute was also larger than ever before ; and the 
average attendance for each county was larger than in any preceding ycar, except 
1863, when fifty-five institutes were held in only forty-seven counties, and in several of 
them a double registration occurred. 

More than &0 per cent. of the entire number, employed as teachers for the full legal 
term in the counties where institutes were held, attended them. This demonstrates 
their peculiar adaptation to reach the great mass of teachers throughout the Svate, and 
a ready disposition to appropriate the benefits they are designed to bestow. 

a 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


: Seven reservations for Indians in the State receive appropriations to the amount of 
$12,319 34. 

Since the year 1856, this department has been charged with the duty of providing 
instruction for the Indian children living upon reservations within the borders of this 
State. In all the ycars since that time, libcral appropriations have been made by the 
legislature to promote education and civilization among this people. By the reports of 
the several local superintendents of Indian schools, and by personal observations made 
upon the occasion of official visits to the reservations, I am convinced that the bounty 
of the State has not been expended in vain. All accounts agree in representing the 
condition of the Indians, and especially of those who have availed themselves of the 
educational facilities afforded by the government, as being much better than it was 
before schools were established among them. 

The first report upon Indian schools was made in 1857, and, at that time, the number 
of Indian children between the ages of four aud twenty-one years, living upon the 
several reservations, was stated as 1,658, of whom but a small proportion were attend- 
ing school. The whole number between five and twenty-one, reported in 1870, was 
1,785, of whom 957 attended school some portion of the year. The avcrage daily at- 
tendance was 549. Twenty-six schools, the same number as in the preceding year, 
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were in operation, and the average length of terms was alittle over 32 weeks. The 
experise of maintaining them was about tle same as during the previous year. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Says Superintendent Weaver: “The only sure reliance for an adequate and perma- 
nent supply of competent teachers, is preliminary training. In recognition of this 
fact, normal schools have been established. It is their province to impart professional 
skill, in connection with instraction in the several branches of study, by practice in 
the art of teaching. For this purpose departments of different grades are associated 
with each of these schools, in which pupil-teachers are drilled under the supervision 
ot competent critics. 

‘“‘Already six of the normal schools authorized by the State have been opened. Build- 
ines have been erected for two others, and for one of theni all needful apparatus and 
appliances have been provided. Theattendance in 1860 was 331; in 1865, 358; and in 
e707 OF: 

‘“‘No information has been received by the department of any movement for the erec- 
tion of a normal school-building at Plattsburgh, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of 1869. . 

“The legislature of 1870 ‘authorized the normal school conmission in their discre- 
tion to accept the proposals, which may be made to them under the provisions of the 
act of 1866, for the location of a normal and training school in the village of Nyack, 
county of Rockland’ At a meeting of the commission held September 7, 1870, it 
was resolved to be inexpedient to establish any more normal schools until those already 
authorized shall be in full operation. 

“ Pursuant to authority granted at the last session of the legislature, moneys collected 
by local officers, for tuition of pupils in academical and primary departments, have 
been applied to the support of the respective schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT ALBANY. 


‘¢The whole number of normal students in attendance fer any portion of the schoo} 
year was 467, of whom 68 received dipiomas as graduates of theinstitution. While it 
is no longer patronized because it is the only normal school in the State, the compe- 
tition of the other schools, recently opened, has not diminished the attendance. This is 
strong evidence that its continued prosperity docs not depend upon adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but is based upon recognized imerit. The whole number of graduates, 
since it was established in 1844, is 1,777. Someadditions have becn inade to the hbrary, 
aud increased facilities have beeu provided, in the laboratory, for practical work by stu- 
dents. 

NORMAL SCHOOL AT OSWEGO. 


“Althongh this school has been in operation but seven years, the number of gradu- 
atcs is already 369. The total attendance of normal! students the past year was 399, 
and the number of graduates 57. The school continues to maintain the high reputa- 
tion which it has justly won. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT BROCKYPORT. 


“A special appropriation of $5,000 was made, in 1870, to provide additional apparatus 
for this school, and to grade and fence the grounds. The contemplated improvements 
have been made. ‘The aggregate attendance of normal students was 254, and the 
number of graduates 17. The average daily attendance was more than &0 per cent. of 
the entire number, and an increase over that of any former year. The character of the 
instruction, as well as the popularity of the school, has been well sustained. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT FREDONIA. 


“The special authority conferred upon the superintendent by the legislature in the 
management of this school, I have thus far continued to exercise. The unanimous and 
cordial support which, at the outset, was given by the people of Fredonia to the insti- 
tution, under the present management, has not wavered. The confidence of the people 
generally, in the character and ability of the instructors, is evinced by the large num- 
ber enrolled in the several departments the first year of its reorganization. One 
hundred and fifty-one normal students were in attendance, fifteen of whom graduated. 


NORMAL SCIIOOL AT CORTLAND. 


“The aggregate attendance of normal students, for the year, amounted to 322, of 
whom ten completed the preseribed course and received diplomas as graduates. Thie 
school deservedly enjoys a general popularity. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL AT POTSDAM. 


“ The attendance of normal students at this school, which has been iu operation but 
little more than a year, was most encouraging, and amounted in the aggregate to 328, 
Its advantages are highly appreciated and eagerly sought, particularly by teachers 
trom the northern couuties of the State. 

“Authority was given by the legislature of 1869 to use any portion of the appropria- 
tions for this school, unexpended at the close of that year, for the purchase of phi- 
losophical and illustrative apparatus. Of the balance remaining, $2,196 09 was used 
for this parpose, though not in time to be included in the financial statement of the 
fiscal year embraced in this report. The apparatus has been selected with great care, 
and will prove a valuable accession to the school. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT BUFFALO. 


“The building for the normal and training school at Buifalohas been completed and 
furnished. It was accepted, on behaif of the State, by the normal school commission, 
on the 7th day of September, 1870, and is well adapted to its purposes.” 


e 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT GENESEO. 


The local commissidners report that the building for the Wadsworth Normal and 
Training School, at Geneseo, has been completed and fully furnished. For these pur- 
poses, the sum of $45,000 was contributed by the town, and $15,000 by the village of 
Geneseo. With $6,000 received through another Icgislative aet, the aggregate 
resources available for building amounted to about 370,000. 


A PROJECT TO ESTABLISH A NORMAL COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, 


in connection with the normal school at Buffalo, is entertained by the local board. No 
definite plan of organization has yet been digested. The general proposition is to pro- 
vide a department in which those who are suitably prepared, and are willing te pay 
for tuition, may prosecute a course of advanced study similar to that pursued in our 
colleges, except that it is to embrace instruction in the theory and practice ef teach- 
ing, and to be conducted throughont on normal principles. It is. to be under the sanie 
general management as the regular normal school, but is not to trench pon the 
proper work or resources of that institution, and is to be maintained without expense 
to the State. 

If this was a proposition to establish another college like those already in existenec, 
or to divert any of the normal schools from their primary and most important work of 
fitting teachers for our elementary public schools, it should not be encouraged. But 
it contemplates neither of these results, while it promises valuable advantages with 
sufficient certainty to justify the experiment. 

There is not a college in the State, nor, perhaps, in the whole country, orranized 
and condncted upon such a basis, although the need of special provision in colleges 
for the professional training of teachers is recognized, and its relative importance has 
often been admitted by men prominent in the management of those institutions. 
Many of the graduates engage as instructors in academies and public high schools. 
Though ambitious to take high rank as teachers, and though possessing the necessary 
scholastic acquirements, they are undisciplined for their work, and either achieve suc- 
cess by a series of experiments at the expense of their schools, or more commonly 
abandon a vocation which constantly presents difficulties they are unprepared to sur- 
mount. Some college graduates have sought the requisite discipline in the normal 
schools, but it cannot be expected that many will, for this purpose, expend the time 
and means necessary for a supplementary course. 

To extend the curriculum of studyin our normal schools, so as to embrace a collegiate 
course for the benefit of the comparatively small number of students who would com- 
plete it, would be quite certain to impair their general usefulness. But it seems prob- 
able that a normal college, conducted as proposed, and for admission to which a high 
grade of qualification shall be required, might be successfully maintained. 


REPORT OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


The eighty-fourth annual report of the regents of the university of the State of 
New York for the year 1870, Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, chancellor, and Hon. 8. B. Wool- 
worth, secretary, contains the following information: 

The institutions subject to the visitation of the regents, and which are required to 
make annual reports in relation to their property and system of instruction are (1) 
literary colleges, (2) medical colleges, and (3) academies. The academies of the Stato 
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consist of two classes—those incorporated by the regents and subject to visitation by 
them, and high schools or free academies, which are a part of the iree-school system of 
the State. 

The volume is quite voluminous, consisting of over seven hundred pages, aud con- 
tains a large amount of intcresting matter to which it is not possible even to allude 
in the present sketch for want of space. 


LITERARY COLLEGES. 


eremecimol litoraliy colle Cecemem nists soo. oe wo ie 22 
Nuc ot pidiesscrs miniterary COllCGES —.-. ---. +--+ ++ ss ee = wen eee 2 240 
ISI ERE GEE TMM CONES aE [CSU TE CTS ol AIS eee ae Se 63 
Number of students, not including medical...........-..-- a 3, 207 
LOTTO Oe OUTDO TOC en or rr 401 
Value of college buildings and grounds ....-..-..... ee eee Ba, 402, ae0) 07 
AAI nen” COLA S 0) a0 eee eee ee rT $7,716, 834 35 
CUO US ee en ee See a OSB ene Boe ae oe ee $1, 001, 404 10 
Expendit:1es ~~~ .gg------------+--- Wen os) ccc ee ee $901,944 52 
IDS NS se5 886 > cece Jess oe ere Gg meee oe cae $329, 940 38 
MEDICAL COLLEGES. 
Number of medicalcolleces which report to regent ..........-.-..--.. ae 
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RESOURCES OF ACADEMIES, 


The excess of salary over tuition fees, of $129,702, has been inerecased in comparison 
with former years by the opcration of the free-school law, as applied te the academical 
departments of union schools. It was supplied from the apportionment of the literary 
fund, from productive endowments, and from taxes raised for the support of union 
schools subject to the visitation of the regents. Up to the 14th day of January, 1871, 
inclusive, the sum of $110,382 92 has been granted to academies by the regents, an 
equal amount having been raised by the academies, making a total of $220,765 84. 
Academies are required to account strictly for the expenditures of moneys reccived by 
the regents. 

DIMINUTION OF ATTENDANCE IN ACADEMIES. 


The largest attendance of pupils during the past eleven years was in 1861, and the 
smallest in 1870. It was reduced in 1862 and 1863, probably owing to the war, but 
was increased to nearly its former standard until 1867, when the law was passed which 
changed the support of the common schools from rate-bill to tax, since which timo the 
diminution in attendance upon academies has been constant and increasing. 


TEACHERS’ CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 


During the year, instruction was given free of charge to 1,494 scholars in the theory 
and practice cf common-schocl teaching by cighty-seven academies appointed by the 
regents for this purpose. The number of scholars in any academy tor which such 
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instruction is provided is limited by statute to twenty each year, and the sum allowed 
by the State for such instruction is fixed at ten dollars for each full-term scholar. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE* 
ATTENDANCE. 


The total number of students who have been in attendance upon the college and it 
branches during the present academic year has amounted to seven hundred and fifty- 
five. Of these there have been one hundred and twenty-three in the college proper ; 
ninety-two in the school cof mines; two hundred and forty-three in the schoo! of law; 
and three hundred and twenty-seven in the school of medicine. It may be remarked 
as something unusual in the history of the college, that, during the past year no under- 
graduate student has withdrawn from the college, or has become otherwise discontented 
With it. 

‘The condition of the school of law continues to be in the highest degree gratifying. 
With cach succeeding ycar the number of students steadily increases; and in five years 
the total attendance has been nearly doubled. The entire numbé of graduates is now 
very nearly six hundred. 

The numbers in attendance upon the school of mines have been also somewhat greater 
during the past year than in the year preceding it. In this school, instruetion in civil 
engincering has been commenced, and a number of the regular students have seleeted 
this course of stv dy. Considerable additions have been made to the collections in 
mineralogy and metallurgy. The mineralogieal cabinct contains some ten thousand 
Specimens arranged in cases and labcled ; “besides two thousand which are set apart 
for the nse of the “students, and to which they have unrestricted access. 

The special library of the school now contains more than two thousand volumes, and 
the reading-room is furnished with all the important scientifie periodicals of this 
country and of Europe, nearly eighty in number. 


DR. TORREY’S BOTANICAL COLLECTION. 


The number of specimens in the immense botanical collection gathered by Dr. Tor- 
rey in the course of a life unremitiingly devoted to his favorite science, and presented 
to the college, exceeds probably at present fifty thousaud. The degree to which our 
collection has become a standard of reference among American botanists was men- 
tioned in the last annual report of the president. It is gratifying now to be able to 
state that the evidence of this fact becomes more decided every year. Botanists are 
continually resorting to the herbarium, especially those who are ocenpied with the 
scientific uses of plants, in order to make their verifications or coniparisons ; and the 
largest facilities are afforded them for conducting their investigations. The resident 
botanists of New York and the vicinity continue, as heretofore, to meet the herbarium 
periodically, to interchange views, and to impart and to receive information in regard 
to the department of natural history in which they are especially interested. The her- 
barium of Columbia College represents the work of nearly forty years of the life of its 
collection. 

It is stated that thronghont the conntry the members of undergraduate students in 
all the colleges is less at the present time, in proportion to the entire population, than - 
it was thirty years ago, nearly in the ratio of two to one. 


THE CURRICULUM OF COLLEGES AS AFFECTING ATTENDANCE. 


The fact that the college course of study is losing favor among the people is due, it 
is believed, to the demand for a more enlarged eurriculum, that education should be 
so varied as to suit the varying capacities aud necessities of individuals, and that in 
place of limited and neces ssarily superficial attainment in many things, there shall be 
thoronghness, or at least the opportunity for thoroughness, in a smaller number. The 
throng which has filled the halls of Cornell University from the first day of their 
opening has been gathered mainly by the opportunity thus offered. About eighteen 
nionths since, the cleetive e system was introduced into Columbia College to a limited 
extent and applied to a portion of the studies of the senior year. The results of the 
first experiment were so satisfactory as to induce the committee on the statutes to 
authorize its further extension. The diligence of the class throughout the whole year 
has been to a very marked degree satisfactory. The officers have noticed a greater 
manifestation of interest in the subjects stndied than has been observed in former 
years, and they agree, it is believed, in ascribing this result to the fact that the studies 
are Voluniarily chosen. 

The president recommends that the study of the Evidences of Christianity, which 
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has hither‘o been compulsory and confined to the last year of the academic course, should 
be either transferred to the freshman year orrendered elective. It is designed to accom- 
pany this study by instruction upon Christian antiquities and Christian art, or the influ- 
ence of Christianity upon the fine arts, which, it is thought, would result in making the 
study of the Evidences more attractive. The president believes that if the study were 
made clective, the larger number of students would choose it; and to those who would 
not, experience seems to show that it would be of little profit if they should be com- 
pelled to give it their attention. Instruction in German is pursued as a volunteer 
study, and the classes vary considerably in numbers irom year to year. 


PRIZE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZE FELLOWSIIIPS. 


A system of endowing prize scholarship and fellowship has been commenced 
the present year by the establishment of twelve scholarships of the annual value of 
one hundred dollars each, to be awarded to the students of the several classes who 
shall, wpon competitive examination, be found to exhibit the highest attainments in 
the several branches of study which the classes have been pursuing. Two fellowships 
of the annual value of dive hundred dollars each, one to be conferred for excellence in 
the scientific studics of the senior year, such as chemistry, geology, astronomy, calculus, 
and physics ; and the ether, for excellence in the literary studies, as Greek, Latin, and 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, with additional studies to be prescribed in advance 
by the board of the college. The object of this system, which has been adopted in 
Princeton and Harvard, and which for a long period of time has existed in the cele-- 
brated universities of England, is, to encourage students to devote themselves to intel- 
lectual pursuits for some vears after graduation. 

Union College.—Located at Schenectady, embraces a classical and scientific course. 
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This college presents extraordinary advantages in the number of ordinary scholar- 
ships, prize scholarships, medals, and prizes. The income of $50,000 is devoted to the 
assistance of indigent young men. The number assisted the past year was 87. 

Hamilton College.—Located at Ciinton, Oneida County. 
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The interest of the Baldwin fund of $12,000 is distributed to needy students of Chris- 
tian character and good scholarship. Students who are studying for the ministry may 
receive aid cf from $100 to $130 per year. 

University of the City of New York.—Contains departments of science and letters, pro- 
fessional schools of art, civil engineering and architecture, analytical and practical 
chemistry of law, and of medicine. 


Number of professors and teachers in literary, scientific, and law schools... 20 
Total number of professors and lecturers in medical school..........-.--- 16 
Total number of students in literary, scientific, and law schools... .....-. 170 
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Students, upon entering, have the option of entering the literary or the scientific 
department, or may take selected studies in both. No tuition fees are charged. 
Vassar College—Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County. 
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Cost of tuition in the mete course is about $100 per year; cost including board and 
washing, about $300 per year. The studies of the janior and senior year are, to a cer- 
tain extent, elective. The Tae age of under-graduates, 30 years 5 minimem age, 
15; average age of graduates, 204. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Cornell University, it is remarked, is realizing the expectations of its friends. 
While it equals in its range ofinstructio:: and the number of its students the long-estab- 
lished and largest colleges of the country, it has not acquired its strength by weaken- 

ing others, but has made a large positive addition to the educational force of the State. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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By the act of incorporation it is provided that one student each year may be ap- 
pointed from each assembly district in the State, who shall be entitled to gratuitous 
instruction. There is provision for the payment of’ students for labor performed on 
the university premises, by which young men having some trade, as carpenter, mason, 
machinist, or painter, have, in many cases mainly, | and in some cases entirely, Sup- 
ported themselves while carrying on their studies. The shops, which are ultimately 
to form a part of the College of the Mechanic Arts, are not yet ready, but are expected 
to be ready at the beginning of the fall term of 1871, which will furnish eraployment 
to mechanics. It is hoped that some simple remunerative manufacture may be intro- 
duced which will aid in supporting students, but at present young men are not advised 
to come relying entirely upon unskilled labor for support. 


NON-RESIDENT PROFESSORS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A special feature of this institution, wherein it differs:from other colleges, is that of 
non-resident professorships. The duties of these professors are to deliver a course of 
lectures at stated seasons on subjects to which they have devoted special attention. 
The following distinguished names are given as non-resident professors: Louis 
Agassiz, Te i0 natural history; George William Curtis, LL.D., recent literature ; 
Theodore W. Dwight, constitutional law ; John Stanton Gould, mechanics applied to 
agriculture 5 James Russell Lowell, M. A, English literature ; Goldwin Smith, LL.D., 
En glish history ; and Bayard Taylor, M.A , Ger man literature. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


In reference to study, there are three general classes of students, namely, those who 
pursue one of the three general courses, those who are in one of the seven special 
courses, and those in optional or elective studies. The three general courses are classi- 
cal, philosophical, and scientific; the seven special courses embrace agriculture, 
chemistry, and physics, engineering, history, and political science, mechanic arts, 
military science, and natural history ; elective or optional students are not considercd 
as candidates for any degree or diploma, tlrough they may, by pursuing a course 
equivalent to one of the general courses, take the same degree as though they had 
pursued that course regularly. It is the design to make the university, as far as possi- 
ble, in the words of the founder, “aun institution where any person can find instruction 
in any study.” 

In addition to the items taken from the Report of the Regents of the University of 
the State, the Cornell University Register, which is published a few months later, 
furnishes the following. The Register is the official organ of the university ; it is pub- 
lished and printed annually by the university, the typ pe being set by the students in 
the composing-room of the institution. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
From the 22d annual register of the college. . 


Summary of statistics. 
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This colicge was originally entitled the ree Academy, was established in 1848 by 
the board of education of the city of New York, and, in 1866, on the recommendation 
of the board, the legislature of the State changed the name to the College of New York, 
and conferred upon it all the powers and privileges of the college. No student can 
be admitted into the college unless he resides in the city, has attended the common 
schools in the city twelve months, and passes a good examination in the common 
English branches. The graduates of the institution have formed themselves into an 
association, and hold regular annual meetings in the college building. In 1857 the 
association established a fund for the purpose of assisting needy students. 

Complete statistics of the remaining collegcs embraced in the report of the regents 
will be found in table No. 3. 

UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


At a meeting of the regents held in January, 1863, it was resolved that an annual 
meeting of officers of colleges and academies should be held under the direction of the 
board, to be designated as the “ University Convocation” of the State of New York. 
The seventh anniversary of the convocation was held Augnst 2, 3, and 4, 1870, at the 
assembly chamber, in the capitol. Papers, by eminent educators, were read and dis- 
cussed, resolutions were passed, and many valuable suggestions made. The paper of 
President Alden, entitled “ Lectures and Text- books,” gave rise to an animated discussion. 
The report of the regents gives a minute of the proceedings, and then addresses in 
full. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Hon. Henry Kiddle, city snperintendent, in making his report for the year ending 
December 31, 1870, remarks that until the last seven months he held only a subordinate 
position in the superintendency of schools. The field over which lis responsible duties 
extend is shown in the following table: 
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If to this average attendance is added the 1,214 pupils who attended the normal college 
and Saturday normal school, the aggregate average attendance for 1870 will reach 
103,822, and the whole number tauglit, 239,764. The number of pupils here reported 
as taught during the year is not correct, as to different pupils, being found by adding 
together all who were cnrolled in any of the schools for auy portion of the year; conse- 
quently many pupils are counted several times, as there is necessarily considerable 
change from school to school during the year. 


ATTENDANCE, 


It is interesting to note as evidence of the substantial progress of free schools in New 
York City, that while the whole population of the city has increased but abont 14 per 
cent. in the last ten years, the average attendance of pupils has increased nearly 54 
per cent. in the same time. By the foregoing table it will be perceived that the pupils 
of the male grammar schools are the most regular in attendance, and that tuose of the 
colored schools are by far the most irregular, if we except those of the corporate schools. 
It will also be perceived that there is 4 per cent. more of absentecism iu the primary 
schools than in the primary departments af the grammar schools, doubt.css arising 
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from the fact that the children in the latter schools can be accompanied by their older 
brothers or sisters, while in the former this is impossible, as these schools are held in 
separate buildings. This fact, it seems to me, should be taken into consideration in 
the establishment of new schools. 

The school accommodations, under the immediate control of the board, is claimed to 
be 14 per cent. greater than the average attendance, allowing 100 eubie feet for each 
grammar-school pupil, and 80 cubic feet for each primary department pupil. 


RESULTS IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE WITHOUT CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The resnlts with respect to discipline are especially gratifying, in view of the fact 
that, in pursuance of the by-law which went into operation at the commencement of 
the year, corporal punishment has been abandoned in the male grammar schools, it 
having been previously prohibited im all the other schools. It is proper to state, how- 
ever, that many teachers of classes of boys find great diffizulty in controlling the pupils 
and Keeping their attention fixed sufficiently upon their studies to secure any degree 
of progress whatever. Indeed, so much time, they say, is taken up, and their energies 
exhausted to such a degree in preserving order—in keeping the pupils quiet—that they 
have little of cither left to enable them to give sufficient instruction. While these are, 
of course, exceptional cases, there is reason to think that the female teachers having 
the care of boys are often most severely tasked and embarrassed in the matter of dis- 
cipline with the present somewhat inadequate incentives and means of coercion. The 
aid of parents, too, is much more frequently invoked than formerly in the discipline of 
the schools, but very often without effect, since many parents are too negligent and 
their control too feeble to render their assistance of mnch avail. From this cause 
many pupils are expelled from the schools in consequence of disobedience and disorderly 
conduct, some of whom, however, are subsequently admitted into other schools, in 
which they quite often repeat the conduct which resulted in their previous expulsion, 
and thus ineur again the same disgrace. The nnmber of pupils expelled for miscon- 
duct during 1870 was 287, in reference to which the superintendent adds: ‘I am decid- 
edly of the opinion that.a more extensive and thorough system of rewards could be 
made the meaus of controlling most of the refractory pupils, while it would appeal to 
the better elements of their character, and serve to awaken in them emulation and 
ambition, which, by judicious treatment, could be subsequently turned in the right 
direction.” 

INEFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS. 


The superintendent says that facts show that in general the vast body of teachers in 
New York City are efficient and faithful, in a very high degree, earnestly devoting 
themselves to their work, aware of their deficiencies and anxious to supply them. 

Of course there are some of whom it is impossible to make so creditable a report. 
In 177 of classes examined during the past three months the instruction was only 
fair ; while in i8 it was very discreditable. If we estimate the average number of 
pupils in each of these classes at 40, there must have been nearly 8,000 children more 
or less neglected, or imperfectly taught, during that period; while a similar estimate 
shows that in 107 classes the discipline was so inefficient that the pupils could not be 
controlled while under examination, indicating a much worse state of things when the 
examining officer was not present. Consequently, upward of 4,000 children must have 
been suffering for the want of efficient and skillful control during this period. The 
fact of this deficiency has already been communicated to the board in the monthly re- 
ports required to be made by the superintendent, and every case has also been brought 
to the knowledge of the local trustees, whose duty it is to investigate the cause of 
the deficiency and take the initiatory step for its removal. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


There were nearly 22,000 scholars registered for the evening schools ending February 
14, 1870, of which only 8,607 attended the full term. The larger proportion of the 
evening-school pupils are under sixteen years of age. 


a 
REMARKS OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS REGARDING INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Assistant Superintendent Fanning states, as the result of his observations in examin- 
ing the lower grades of grammar schools, that the instruction appeared to be often 
confined to merely teaching the pupils to pronounce the words correctly, with but lit- 
tle effort to impart their meauing and cultivate the intelligence of the pupils. In only 
a few classes did the aim of the teacher go beyond the training of the pupils to articu- 
late and enunciate the words clearly, expression being entirely overlooked. 

In some schools the duty of teaching reading in all the classes has been specially 
assigned to one teacher; and Assistant Superintendent Jones remarks, that where the 
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plan has been adopted it has been followed by the happiest results—a very perceptible 
improvement, in all respects, being made. 

The system invented by Dr. Edwin Leigh, which, under the authority of the board, 
has been tried in several of the schools during the past year, is designed to obviate all 
these difficulties and perplexities, affording, as it does, by slight modifications in the 
ordinary forms of the letters, a separate sign for every sound in the language. The 
results of the experiments already made I think favorable to the merits aed suc- 
eess of the system; the pupils not only learning to read in a shorter time, but to read 
more distinctly and fluently ; and, what is even more important, making the acquisition 
in a thoughtful and logical manner, so that their eommon sense is never shocked by 
inconsistencies, nor their natural intelligence baffled by arbitrary eontradietions. Ihave 
found, too, by my own exaninations, that the children, having learned to read Dr. 
Leigh’s print, pass without any difficulty or additional instruction or practice to ordi- 
nary print, the customary forms of the words being so little affected by the slightly 
modified letters employed. ‘These experiments will be continued, so as to embrace ene 
other grade, at the close of which I will communicate the results in a special report to 
the board. It is proper, also, to state that the teachers who have had charge of the 
classes undergoing this instruction are, I believe, without exception, pleased with the 
restits thus far attained. 

In reference to spelling, Mr. Harrison eomplains that some of the teachers spend an 
inordinate amount of time in dietating and requiring to be written words of so easy a 
character asto need but little attention, while others, difficult or anomalous in theiz 
spelling, are scarcely taught at all. The constant practice afforded in writing seutenees 
is accomplishing excellent results in training the pupils to spell correctly those litile 
words which would never be found among the diffiéult test-words ordinarily used in the 
spelling exercises. 

Mr. Calkins reports that the practice of using short sentences to illustrate the mean- 
ing of words becomes yearly more gencral in the priniary schools, and that there is an 
improvement in the sentences given, impromptu, by the pupils at the examinations. 
The same fact is also attested by Mr. Jones. ‘The pupils in this way learn a great deal 
in practical grammar, since this exercise affords constant opportunity for correcting 
the errors to which they are lable in their daily speech. 

In relation to ‘oral instrnetion,” Mr. Harrison reports as follows: “ To the condition 
of schools in respect to this department of education I have given close attention. I 
am more than ever impressed with its importance, when properly conducted, both as a 
means of developing and sharpening the observing faculties, and as the most natural 
and convenicnt means of cultivating a facility in simple oral statement in the pupil’s 
own words. The requirement to teach orally physiology and hygiene, and the simple 
facts in relation to the common physical phenomena, is awakening a manifest and 
beneficial interest both among teachers and pupils, and must soon exert a marked 
influence for good on the whole field of oral instruction. The essential basis of real 
oral teaching is the presentation to the senses of the objects or their nearest pictorial 
equivalents. To attempt to teach physiology or simple facts relating to minerals, 
plants, and animals, without some such means of illustration, is absurd.” 

Objeet-teaching in the primary schools corresponds to the oral instruction in the 
grammar schools. In relation to it, Mr. Calkins remarks: “Jam happy to report that 
the instruction by object-lessons is gradually improving in character, as the teachers 
avail themselves of the opportunities furnished by the board of education for obtaining 
a better acquaintance with its principles and methods.” 


BROOKLYN. 


[From the sixteenth annual report of the city superintendent for the year ending January 1, 1871.—J 
W. Buckley, esq., superintendent.] 


As the latest information from this city at hand in the office of education, when last 
year’s report was made, was the fourteenth annual report for the year 1869, the statistics 
for the two years’ covered by the fifteenth and sixteenth annual reports are given below. 


SUMMARY. 
1870. 1871. 

PopilriGnmgietie Clty 2... = scp eee cs. ons socked sn---s 395, 099 

School population, (five to twenty-one years of age) ........-- 135, 869 
Number of different pupils in public schools.........--. eee 05, 900 66, 396 
Average attendance... 22 cee 2 Sone oan ee i a2, 70 39, 938 
Receipts for school purposes ..........- See ccos $1,158, 521850 
Expenditures << ame ee ee I eee $658, 228 15 
Cost per scholar upon average attendance....-...-.--------- $18 31 


It is estimated that prokably there are not more than 22,000 of the 86,000 children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen who have not during the year received some instruc- 
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tion in the public schools. The private schools also afford instruction to a large 
nuinber, so that it is thought but few are absolutely deprived of all means of school 
education. 

The chief evil is in irregniarity of attendance. The schools are being carefully 
graded. The teachers are, as a body, faithfully endeavoring to do their duty. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The past year has been one of marked success. The teachers having become more 
familiar with the conrse of instruction and the subjects of study; the schools having 
been better supplied with maps, charts, globes, and other apparatus, than heretofore ; 
the school-rooms made more pleasant and inviting, a new interest has been awakened 
among the teachers and pupils, which has affected the public also. The teachers have been 
devoted to their work, laboring zealously for the advancement of their classes, and the 
pupils, inspired with the spirit of improvement, are “pressing on to that which is before.” 
Some of the fruits of the year’s care and labor are a more regular and punctual attend- 
anec. Tron week to week many classes have had an average attendance of 100 per 
cent.; and several of the scheols have had from month to month averages varying from 
95 to 100. ‘There has been less truancy during the last than in any preceding year. 
This has been owing to the fact that the teachers have been careful to look after their 
pupils when away irom, as well as in school. The interests of the class-rooms are 
better appreciated, also, and the truant officer is “ abroad.” 

In addition to the six regular grades of the course of study, a supplementary class 
was added some years ago. In about one-half of the large and more advanced gram- 
mar schools classes of this grade have been organized, and are successfully pursuing 
the course; and it is a remarkable f#ct that the pupils of this class are mostly females, 
and that in some there is not a single male, while in others there are only afew. The 
young men of the schools leave their books at a much earlier age than the young 
ladies, and quite too early for their best interests, they engage in business cares and 
pursnits. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The primary department, it is remarked, is the foundation of the schools. Any defect 
in it must weaken, may endanger, and perhaps destroy the superstructure. This truth 
is not sufficiently regarded in the appointment of teachers. The place usually assigned 
to the novice is the lowest class of the primary grades. Here she takes the first step as 
teacher, and here the child receives its first lesson as learner in its course of instruction. 
If, as it is generally conceded, the first impression upon the mind of the little one be 
the most important, then with what care and skill should it be made! What a respon- 
sibility! Hereis work for the hand of a master-workman ; nay, rather for the intel- 
ligent and accomplished matron. The remedy is found in paying such salaries to 
teachers of the lower grades as will make it an object for ladies of ability, scholarship, 
and skill to seek for such appointments—not merely as an entering-wedge to higher 
positions, but as posts cf honor and usefalness, and of more permanency than they can 
be made by the present policy. Second, a provision should be made for the establish- 
ment of a normal institute, and experimental classes or model schools for practice. 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


Writing, as an art, it is affirmed, is one of the most important and necessary acquisi- 
tions of both child and man. In all the schools where the teachers understand the 
methods of teavhing, and are careful in drilling their classes in the elementary princi- 
ples of the subject, fine improvement has been made and superior results attained. 
Exercises in printing, writing, and drawing are initiated in the primary department; 
first, in the use of the slate and pencil, the crayon and black-board, and then the pen 
and ink. Drawing and writing are so closely allied that, as a European educator has 
affirmed, “ Without drawing, there can be no writing.” That these tw obranches may 
be taught more successfully conjointly than separately, does not admit of a doubt. 
Habits of careful observation are contracted in drawing which aid in developing the 
pereeptive faculties. In the primary department drawing reccives early attention. 
With slate and pencil in hand, or with the crayon and black-board, the child is easily 
taught to draw sunple geometrical lines and figures of familiar objects, and progres- 
sively, as it is promoted through the primary classes, it is occupied in making small 
profile maps and pictures, all of which to hin are sources of interest and pleasure. 


MUSIC. 


Music has for vears had a place in the schools of the city, and has ever been con- 
sidered an important branch of study. For many years five male teachers were daily 
employed during school hours in giving instructions in the art, science, and practice of 
music. To this nuumber three female teachers were added last year. Each school and 
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department has its piano to aid in the music lessons, and for daily use, as occasion may 
require. This department of instruction is now at an expense of about $10,000 annually. 
Lessons of the primary departments are of necessity chiefly oral. But the prominent 
defect of the musical department is the want of a thoroughly graded system of study 
and instruction for all of the schools of the city. . 


EVENING SCILOOLS. 


There were seven schools for white, and two for colored pupils. The cost of main- 
taining the evening schools is very inconsiderable, being only $11,013 30; of which 
amonnt, $10,990 13 was paid for the wages of teachers. This is only $2 03 for each 
pupil instructed, and $5 33 for each pupil in average attendance. The whole number 
of pupils in attendance was 5,416. The average attendance, 2,041. 


ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 


The orphan asylums are practically, except for the purpose of complying with tha 
requirements of the law in relation to the distribution of the State school moneys, 
under the care of their own boards of trustees; and the board of education does not in 
any measure interfere in the appointment of teachers, the course of study, or any other 
of the details of their government or instruction. They are doing an invaluable work 
for a large number of children, whose misfortunes are in some degree alleviated by the 
large-hearted benevolence of the founders and supporters of the truly benevolent chari- 
ties. The total apportionment by the board to these schools was $10,731 41; being at 
the rate of $13 69 for each pupil in average attendance. Whole number of pupils 
instructed, 1,022. 


ALBANY. 


{From report of Hon. J. O. Cole, superintendent of schools and secretary of the board of education, 
for the year ending April 30, 1871.] 


By the alteration of the boundaries of the city, in 1870, six schools were added to the 
management of the board. The condition of the schools is shown by the following 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS IN ALBANY. 


Lopmouonumlemited States census of 1870... ....---.--5-5. o-0se0c= ges 69, 422 
MOL me CNT OCll 42. . 22ers 6 cece. ewes eve se sai Pe ai 10, 939 
ASV DS Canthe Binge CUNT ae aS Aen eee ee enn meee see ee 6, 179 
Nimo cmaareachcts CMD OVC o.oo cen Cosa cc see bees acet eee e cn cecess 145 
Motercectmemor SCHOO] PUTPOSES --- ..2s-.:--55. o2eeee eeee sec eeseeceee $317, 397 1: 
Moiieaisiisements for school purposes ..+-.-.<<-csseecess see eeececece $187,051 38 
Dlemmeennmiand May 1, 1871s... ee cess eens erdens cece ceplcrene eee $130, 325 75 


The sum of $69,942 78, included in the above disbursements, was expended for build- 
ing purposes. The superintendent says: “Albany stands as the eighth city in popula- 
tion, the eighth from highest in cost of tuition per pupil, eleventh in number of teachers 
employed, and seventh in number of inhabitants to each teacher. There are three 
cities with less popriation which employ more teachers. Out of twenty-two cities, 
there are sixteen cities which employ more teachers in proportion to the nnmber of 
inhabitants than Albany. This is the manner in which most tables of this kind are 
made out; but it hardly seems to be the just method, for certainly all who have entered — 
the schools have partaken of the benetit of them, and should be taken into considera- 
tion when calculating the cost per pupil. There were enrolled during the past year 
10,939 pupils in this city, which would make the cost per pupil $8 36. The school 
accommodations seem quite insufficient, as hundreds of children have been refused 
admission to the schools of the city, and many of the schools have been filled beyond 


_ the capacity for desks.” 


THE FREE ACADEMY. 


The academy has been established to aid only those who, by good conduct and pro- 


| gress in their studies, are entitled to its benefits. Promotion to this institution is, in 
_ truth, a reward of merit. Careful and rigid examinations have secured to the schools 


most excellent and successful teachers. At the last examination 188 pupils from the 


_ public schools presented themselves for promotion to the free academy. The examina- 
_ tions were conducted during two days, with printed questions, in the presence of 


twenty-one teachers, to whom was assigned the duty of carefully watching 


_ the candidates during the progress of their work, and thus preventing any com- 
- munication between them. So systematically was this arrangement carried out, that 
no pupil could possibly derive any information from another, but was compelled to 
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rely entirely npon himself. By this examination 134 pupils out of the 188 AP} ylicants, 
from 14 different schools, were recommended for promotion to the free academy. The 
percentage of attendance at the free academy during this year has been 96.0. 

In conclusion the report says: “The only thing the board have to regret is their 
inability to supply the demand for seats in the schools. The report of the committee 
on construction and repairs shows the great and increasing demand for admission into 
the schools. This demand is more especially pressing upon the primary departments. 

“There are many excellent private schools in our city, but these are diminishing in 
number and efficiency for want of patronage, and the board feel it their duty to pro- 
vide as far as possible for the increasing demands upon them from this and every other 
cause.” 


BUFFALO. 


[¥rom the Thirty-third Annual City Report, Hon Thomas Lathrop, M. D., superintendent, for the year 
ending December 31, 1870.] 


The superintendent says: ‘The new charter, which came into operation April 28, 
1870, relieved me of the supervision of the school- -buildings, and imparted increased 
authority over the educational interests intrusted to my care. The title of the office 
was changed from superintendent of schools, which it had borne from the organization 
of the city government, to superintendent of education, and the time and attention 
previously devoted to the oversight of the necessary repairs, constantly required in so 
large a department, has since been more profitably occupied in perfecting the system 
of education adopted in our public schools, and infusing increased vigor and earnest- 
ness into the labors of those to whom the education of our youth is intrusted.” 


t 


TEACHERS’ PAY—-ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION. 


The increase of the number of pupils over the year 1869 is 415, ee a total of 
21,595, while the expenditure has increased from $216,483 17 to $252,188 92. "The largely 
increased expenditure during the year is to be attributed mainly ie “the inerease of the 
salaries of teachers. This act of justice to a faithful class of public servants has con- 
tributed much to the success of the schools. The expense of maintaining our schools 
is greater per capita, probably, than in any other city, and the reason is found in the 
deivctive organization of our educational systein. 

In the inauguration of a system of free schools, the territory then included in the 
city was divided into districts, ia proportion to the number of inhabitants, locating the 

school-1 -houses in sach positions that they would be both convenient and accessible. 

Vith the growth of the city in wealth and population, the subdivision of districts has 
been carried on until there now exist thirty-six districts, each maintaining one or more 

separate school organizations, and employing thirty-six principals, twenty- six of whom 
are male and ten female. 

The time of the principal, instead of being occupied, as the necessities of our schools 
deniand, ina close and professional supervision of the work of each teacher and of 
each pupil, is. under our present system, employed in hearing the recitations of the 
first and second grades. The consolidation of districts and of the higher grades, and the 
employment cf a less number of male principals, giving to highly educated women the 
Humediate instraction of all the grades, under the supervision of a principal who pos- 
sesses experience and superior intellectual endowments, is the correct plan, the adop- 
tion of which would make our schools tenfold more efficient than they are at the pres- 
ent time. 

MODERN AND OLD-STYLE SCHOOL-HOUSES COMPARED. 


The average number of pupils to the teacher, in the six modern school-louses of Buffalo, 
1s 38.8. The average number of pupils to the teacher in the old- style school-houses, 
v4. Lis great difference increases the expenditure for teachers at least 12 per cent., 
or adds $5,000 per annum to the school expenses. This comparison is made to show the 
necessity of some change in the internal arrangements of some of the school edifices 
of Buffalo. 
ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY. 


The average attendance of pupils has increased from 10,664 during the first term, to 
11,275 during the third. In the management of our public schools one of the greatest 
obstacles to success is irregularity of “attendance. About 25 per cent. of the pupils 
who are registered fail to attend. 

Absences and tardiness from trivial canses, which are allowed to pass unnoticed, lead 
te that fatal habit, truancy. This subject has engaged the serious attention of school 
authorities . throughout the country. Corporal punishment and moral suasion have 
proved equally inciiectual in checking this growing evil; and only in those localities in 
wuich the strong arm of the law and the fear of punishment reaches out and restrains 
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the truant has an effectual remedy been found for this class of yonthfnl offenders. 
The trnant law of 1853 having proved ineffectual, it is respectfully suggested that an 
effort be made at the coming session of the legislature to obtain the enactment of a 
law giving the police authorities of our city, on the complaint of the teacher or the 
parent, the power, under certain restrictions, to compel the attendance at school of pupils 
who are acenstomed to play truant. Such a law, judiciously executed, would be a most 
effectnal preventive of crime, and would restrain many a youth who, from the want 
,of proper home influences, or a disposition to vicions practices and evil company, is 
inclined to a course of life which, unless changed, will lead him step by step in the 
paths of wickedness and vice, and can only be checked by the penal and reformatory 
institutions of the State. 
ATTENDANCE OF TEACHERS. 


During the year a successful attempt has been made to partially correct a serious 
fault in teachers of absenting themselves from the school-room, and being tardy in 
attendanee. The number of days per month that teachers have been absent was 
reduced from 1904 days in January to 77% in December, and the number of minutes 
tardy, from 3,704 to 471 minutes for the same months. Nevertheless, the aggregate 
time teachers were absent from their posts, in the Buffalo schools for the year 1570, 
foots up the enormous number of 1,181 days; while, in addition, those who were at 
their posts were tardy 10,598 minntes. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The increase of the number and attendance of pupils at private schools during the 
past ten years, isa subject for serious consideration. Formerly, the public schools 
monopolized almost entirely the education of our youth; but, at the present time, pri- 
vate and religious schools are attended by nearly 25 per cent. of those who are of the 
school age. It isan interesting question, to ascertain the causes which have led to this 
diversion of pupils to other channels. If it is an indication that the public schcols 
fail to afford the advantages which the community require, either the public have 
advanced to an appreciation of a higher order of instruction than our schools impart, 
or our system of free schools, by not keeping pace with the rapid progress of educa 
tional matters, has become incapable of meeting the requirements of the day. 


EVENING SCHOOLS, 


were at first organized, but these not being sufficient to accommodate the numbers of 
young men and women whose daily occupations and pecuniary circumstances prevent 
| their attendance at the day schools, five more were organized. 

| The total expense for instruction and incidental expenses was $3,658 22. The cost 
per pupil on total registration for the term has becn $1 35, and on the average attend- 
ance $2 10. The expenditures have been larger than was at first anticipated. The 
| favor with which the system of evening schools was received, and the larger attendance 
| of pupils than the most sanguine anticipated, compelled the employment of a greater 
| ntunber of teachers, and the opening of more schools, than was at first anticipated 
The investment cannot be regarded an unprofitable one, on the part of the city. 


| Eyening schools were held three evenings of each week from 7 to 9 o’clock. Seveu 


| TEXT-BOOKS FOR INDIGENT CHILDREN. 


On this important subject the superintendent says: ‘No provision is made, in the 
annual estimates, for providing text-books to pupils whose circumstances are not such 
as to enable them to obtain them. If it is the duty of the city authorities to provide 
annually the means to purchase the necessary commodities for the poor, costing thou. 
sands of dollars, how much more necessary that they should provide a fund adequate 
to supply the hundreds of poor children with books for their intellectual improvement. 
Indeed, the princih i should be carried to its full extent. All text-books should be 
provided, and remain the property of the city. New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and other cities have adopted this plan, and with the most satisfactory results. Buf- 
falo should not hesitate to make its public schools as free as are those of other cities. 
But if impracticable to adopt this plan at the present time, a fund should be placed at 
the disposal of the superintendent sufficient to meet the almost daily demands of the 
poor and needy.” 

SYRACUSE. 


[From the report of Hon. Edward Smith, clerk and superintendent, for the year ending March 7, 1871. ] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 


Bopulation, United mtr casts Olsbeg (emer) 6.2. .....-.-.------+ eens 43, 0a! 
Population of school-age, five to twenty-one..............2-+- os SS 16, 859 
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Whole number of pupils registered in all the schools.-...----........... 8, 042 
Avermece diteattendance in all the selmolsteeeer.. - ==. ese eee 5roze 
Number of suspensions—for irregular attendance, 459; inisconduct, 423.- 882 
Number gunned out; that is, not restored =.)--. ...-.. ..- eee 346 
Total receipts for school PULPOSCS cee coe ccc ss ote er segs $139, 931 07 
Totali@usinmieements ....-. -<<s:c2 2: eee = seo. 0) eee $139, 117 86 


ATTENDANCE, AND SUSPENSION OF SCHOOL PRIVILEGES. 


As it is impossible, for want of space, to give more than one feature of Mr. Smith’s 
excellent report, we select the subject of attendance and suspensions as one of unu- 
sual interest—the great question of the hour being, how to get the children into the 
schools—and present the action of the Syracuse schools as an illustration for serious 
consideration. Of 7,820 pupils in the graded schools about 12 per cent. attended less 
than two months ; 18 per cent. over two and less than four months : 9 per Celt, 6ver 
four and less than six months; 17 per cent. over six and less than eight months; 45 
per cent. attended from eight to ten months. These rates are abont the same as those 
presented a year ago. We have not been able to improve them, although special 
efforts have been made in that direction. Less than one-fourth of the school popula- 
tion attended our schools eight months or over, and less than one-half of those who 
ever enter the schools continue in them three-fourths of the time. 


ABSENTEEISM AND TARDINESS CHECKED BY SUSPENSION. 


The number of days lost by absence during the year is not quite as large as that 
reported for last year. The good results obtained have beenin part, at least, the effects 
of suspension. It is the rule to suspend from scliool for three days of "unexcused 
absence, (three tardinesses counting as one day of absence.) This rule seems to many 
to be too arbitrary and entirely unnecessary. It causes parents much trouble, some 
say. It keeps more children out of school than would otherwise be out, for they stay 
out ou purpose to be suspended, that they may not be obliged to be in school, others 
will say. 

THE COMPLAINTS OF PARENTS CONSIDERED. 


It does cause trouble to the parents, and so does any delinquency from children. For 
this very reason they look atter their children to save themselves trouble, and by so 
doing not only are they having less trouble, but the teachers are aided and pupils are 
making better progress. 

The number of suspensions is increased a little over last year. For irregular attend- 
ance there have been 459 cases; 232 of these were restored, leaving 227 not restored. 
For misconduct, 423 suspensions were reported ; 304 of these have been restored, and 
119 not restored. We have those among us, however, who conscientiously think our 
plan a failure, and that our schools have lost, in a measure at least, their efficiency. 
They have been led to this conclusion because by means of suspension from school de- 
linquencies for deportinent and irregular attendance are made more open—brought in 
so tangible a manner before their eyes, they are compelled to attend to the matter. 
This could be made still more effectual by requiring such pupils to attend a reform 
school until they had redeemed their good character for good deportment. This last 
idea involves the establishment of a reform school in our city. 


WHAT BECOME OF SUSPENDED CHILDREN. 


There are many reasons for the speedy establishment of such a school, and among 
the most apparent are these: A large class of boys who have uo father or mother, or 
who are beyond the control of their parents, are in our schools. They are constantly 
asserting the right to do as they please in the school-room, as they do at home. Any 
curtailing of their desires, either by corporal punishment or milder means, begets in 
them a combative spirit; more especially, however, if the whip or ferule be resorted 
to. This disobedience must be discarded from the school-rcom, and is. The child, 
sooner or later, is suspended from school. If he has no parent or friend, he remains 
eut of the school. If he has friends, he gets back into the school-room, to repeat the 
same course and to meet with the same results in many cases. Hei is finally out of 
the schools; nothing to do—learning nothing good—continually forining evil habits 
and practices, which are sinking him lower and still lower, and making him day by 
day less and less likely to reform. 


UTICA. 


{from the report of Hon. Andrew McMillan, A. M., superintendent, for the school-year ending 
July 8, 1870.) 


Utica owns sixteen school-houses, all substantially-built brick edifices, and is rapidly 
building to meet her growing population. This is an honorable exception to the vast 
number of complaining cities and localities respecting their school accommodations. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Yet edneation is not carried to every child. There is no inconsiderable nuinber of 
boys who congregate upon street-corners, surround places of public resort, gather in 
saloons and dram- shops, and infest the thoroughfares of business, shocking deccney itself 
with their oaths aud vulgarity. They are depredators upon public and private prop- 
erty; they are the pest of neighborhocds, the terror of unoffending children, a 
reproach to religion and good morals, and ave controlled only by the strong arin of 
municipal any. ° Many of these boys, at different periods, have been brought before the 
grand jury for indictment, but considerations of pity r ather than justice have so far 
prevailed with that body as to sufier these culprits to escape the just and well-merited 
punishment for their offenses. This evil is not only local in character and effect, but 
widespread and general, as shown by the ever-recurring deeds of crime which fill our 
jails, penitentiaries, and. prisons, and constantly oper rate to deprave public morals and 
disturb the peace, stability, and good order of society. To meet this evil the superin- 
tendent recommends the establishment of a school, under the supervision of the school 
cominissioner, equipped and provided in all respects like the other public schools, 
forming one of the same general system, and subjected in every particular to the 
same rules and reculations. “To put the plan in practical operation, and keep it so, I 
would recommend the appointment of an officer whose duty it should be to compel the 
regular attendance of all boys for whom the school is designed, or included within the 
limits of its provision.” The superintendent well adds: CTE j ignorance, with its host 
of depraved minions, is suffered to usurp places of power and trust, what hope can 
there be of the permanence of free institutions or a free government y 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population, United States census of 1870..-....---- ECR cre sere en me, © 28, 804 
Number of children residing in the city, age five to twenty- ONG yedtseee=.s Dya02 
Number of public schools...... .- eer ae eee een ic hee ere ec 2k 28 
Nie Mal ie laOimete VC MCL Soe. Me n= cere he oreo clases eee ewe oe eres ee Len 71 
wae celia aiiemunnce for the year... --5-=-0.--eee eo] = ose cee Deon 
eC Up mo I SCMOOl PULPOSCS 255+ 40S--- 0.1 4- 0 -ee see owe eee eee seam eee $91,112 05 
JSS eR OHSU GS 3 oc ee eee ee I SS. a Coenen .. $60, 005 44 
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FEMALE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Located at New York City. Number of pupils, 1,100; graduates, 151. 


a” 


HEBREW FREE-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Schools consist of one day school and three evening schools; have been in operaticn 
seven years; meet in Steinway Hall, New York City. Number of pupils in all, 429. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Located at Clinton, New York. Orgenized, 1812. President, 8. Gilman Brown, D. D. 
Number of oraduates, 33. A committee of the alumni has been appointed to raise 
$2,000,000 as an endowment fund for the college. 


UNION COLLEGE. 


Located at Schenectady, New York; organized, 1795. KE. N. Potter, D. D., of Troy, 
has been elected president in place of Dr. Aiken, resigned. 


ST, JOHN’S (CATHOLIC) COLLEGE. 
Located at Fordham, New York; Organized, 1846; graduates, 13. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


Located at Rochester, New York ; organized, 1850. President, Rev. M. B. Janda 
Number of graduates, 29, The alumni have pledged themselves to raise $25,000 for 
the university, to be paid in on its twenty-fifth anniversary, which will be in 1876. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Ithaca, New York; organized 1865. President, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Number of graduates, 40. The pasty ear has been a very prosperous aud successful one for 
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this institution. The library has been increased by several thousand volumes, among 
them a mathematical library of over 1,600 volumes. President White has presented 
his fine architectural library, with $1,500 for its increase. Professor Goldwin Smith 
has added $3,500 to the former gift of his entire private library, for the purchase of 
works on English history and literature. The collections of the geological and botan- 
ical de spartme nts have been greatly mereased by the addition ‘of a large number of 
specimens brought from South America by the Cornell University Brazilian Expe- 
dition. <A building has been completed for the use of the college of the mechanic atts. 
This will also accommodate the school of civil engineering, and the univer sity press- 
room, oftices, &c. A brass foundery and engine-room are connected with the building. 
Oue of the trustees has offered to erect a building for the use of ladies, if it shall be 
decided to admit them to the university. 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Hon. ABRAM B. WEAVER, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 
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Al Daiiyac. Sse 1 Reonard A, Carhart ..2222.-2-2-- --aeee Coeymans. 
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John O. Cole, (city superintendent)....| Albany. 
Murray Hubbard, (president board of 
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Allegany .---- Toy Docien GS. Preeman 2222222 eee Centreville. 
2 Richard I, Andis. 22222. eee =r el BDOunai 
IBLOOMe see. = 7 == 1 Henry S. Monroe 2. 5 25ers P. O. Box 561, Bing- 
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G. L. Farnham, (secretary board of edu- | 
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Cattaraugus .... 1 Frank Ay Higwell< 2225 2s. eee hk Machias. 
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CaylOa - ana ee (ON) Sammelen. Colea:. .a<20. es -ceeeeee Throopsville. 
Pewe Leonard Es Tardy s2cel2- osm eee Weedsport. 
3 esis VaSmMith:..s.o- aes == eee Genoa. 
B. B. Snow,(secretary board ofeducation)) Auburn. 
Chautauqua... | Alonzo Cbig¢ward.-2 ose eee Busti. 
2 Wellington Woodward === mne eee Jaimestown. 
Giicmune ses. 5. Charles K. Hetfield ........----------- Horseheads. 
Hosea H. Rockwell, (secretary board of| 
GdUGALION)) 22252. eee ee eee Elinira. 
Chenango ....-. 1 Fy) Mathew B: udinetom 2.2.52. o= ee North Norwich. 
2 We Wavid CG. Bal bere. . 2055222 eee eee _ Oxford. 
CUMUNGOM: oa. soe 1 ‘Tra 1, Knowles 2... .< 22 s2eeee eee see i eeri, 
2 |) Roberts. MeCullouc == === =e Chazy. 
Solmmbia..2..2. 1 Hiram Suite. oe eee ee West Taghkanick. 
2 Hiram Wirslonseee sso. ees eee Green River. 
Cyrus Macy, (city superintendent). .--. Hudson. 
Corland ....-.. 1 Daniel Ea Whitmore ©...5.--..5.5-.. =. Marathon. 
2 hutus 2, Recker... 222 ee ee Solon, 
IDOL Ht aE 1 Isaac J. St. Jeli egeeee = ec ee Walton. 
2 Job W Me ATO Nts cece eee Bloomville. 
Dutchessee..--- | Georve WDnaper <2. <2 2-2. 2-2 ee | Clove. 
2 Isaac F. Collins. ....--..--- ...--.| Rhinebeck. 
ht. Brittain, (clerk board of education). Poughkeepsie. 
Evi@’ eee see 1 Henry Lapp eee = <u eee eee Clarence. 
2 Janes F, Cro@lsermeeeir ee: = ae a Willink. 
3 ©. We Soulec.. eee. - oe Collins Centre. 
Thos. Lothrop, (city superintendent). . Buffalo. 
essex ....22 eee 1 William H..McWena thay cae es oe Jay. 
2 ale bomas G. Slaw -aeeeeg eee Olmsteadville. 
Franklin .. ene cney PaBates [eee eee eee Malone. 
Peueecrus P. Whitney 5.2. = eee eer Dickenson Centre. 
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Post-offices. 


Gloversville. 
Le Roy. 
Athens. 
Greenville. 
Hope Falls. 
Little Falls. 
Cedarville. 
Adams Centre. 
Philadelphia. 
Clayton. 


Watertown. 
New Lots. 
Brooklyn. 
Martinsburgh. 
Copenhagen. 
Livonia Station. 
Dansville. 
Earlville. 
Oneida. 
Pittsford. 
Sweden. 
Rochester. 

Si. Johnsville. 
New York. 
Lockport. 
Youngstown. 
Lockport. 
Washington Mills. 
Deansville. 
Rome. 
Prospect. 
Utica. 

Salina. 
Borodino. 
Fayetteville. 
Syracuse. 
Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 
Johnsow’s. 
Newburgh. 
Barre Centre. 
North Hannibal. 
Phoenix. 
Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuy! ler’s Lake. 
Butternuts. 
Cold Springs. 
Manhasset. 
Jamaica. 
Petersburgh. 
Wyanitskill. 


Troy. , 
Port Richmond. 
Nyack. 
Hammond. 
Colton. 
Lawrenceville. 
Oedensburgh. 
Ballston Spa. 
Saratoga Springs. 
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School Comimissioners—Continued. 
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Counties and 
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[From the third annual report of the superintendent of public instruction for the year 1870; Hon. S. S. 
Ashley, superintendent. ] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of the State, United States census of 1870.................-.- 1, 071, 361 
Number of youth reported in State between six and twenty-one years of 

OO. Ee so Cob coco Oe babes ss sees. oo 99,114 
Nim ber Ol pitisemepulie schools, (estimated)...........:...-..c2.seee 29,503 
DNA T) Ol cell @ | mmm ee ek le ee ee 1, 398 
NGM DE On redeimoucmimepmpliceschools -. 2.226 ..2.-420 45 -4--05--e eee ee 1, 415 
AMeIMee Wal Ocoee telels per Month .. 2. ..2-<..5-- 5. -- nove ce se we ences $20 214 
NumUér oieccnool-lousessirame, 309; log, 356... ..-... 6... 22 oe eee ee ee ce 667 
IE MING SOTO TEV ce 655 nm TLS a il ise 
Amount paid during the year for teachers’ wages...........-..---.-----. $42,862 40 


¢ 


PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


Only 250 of the 800 townships in the State have reported. As only about half the 
schools report the number of pupils, this item is merely estimated at about 49,000. In 
only 74 out of the 90 counties of the State have sehools been kept during the year. In 
the year 1240 there were but 70 counties in the State, and sehools were kept m but 33 
of these. The number of schools kept in 1840 in the State was 632, the number of 
pupils attending being 14,9387. The amount expended for public schools in that year 
being but $41,873 08. 

EFFORT TO OBTAIN STATISTICS. 


The superintendent states that he has endeavored to collect and compile the educa- 
tional statistics of this State to such an extent as to show uot qnly the condition of 
the public schools, but its entire educational eondition ; to collect all the essential 
faets concerning the organization and condition of the chartered colleges and acade- 
nies, and private schools of every kind. 

For this year the results of this effort are not quite satisfactory. The principals of 
many institutions have failed to make the returns asked of then; nevertheless, the 
number now reporting is larger than last year, and it is beheved that the facts and 
statistics submitted show that the State, although embarrassed and depressed, is foster- 
ing wise and successful efforts for the education of her youth of all classes. School 
authorities have not been as prompt and accurate in making their reports as the neces- 
sities of the case require. 

The law requires the annual school census to be taken in June, and returns thereof 
to be made to the office of the superintendent on the Ist day of July. This duty is 
devolved upon the township school committec. But now, on the Ist day of November, 
four mouths after the day of return, thirty countics are delinquent; just one-third of 
the whole number of connties have failed to comply with the law. To illustrate the 
incompleteness of these reports, it is stated that nearly one-half of the reports of town- 
ship committees neglect to give the number of pupils attending the schools of the 
townships; many report a part instead of the whole number attending school. For 
the guidance and information of school officers, and to insure completeness and aecu- 
racy in making reports, a register, or school record, has been adopted, whieh is more con- 
pact and less expensive than the one formally in use. The superintendent has aimed 
to supply the counties throughout the State with a number sufticient for all the schools 
in operation. But many counties are so distant from railroad and express accommoda- 
tions, and many townships are so remote from county seats, that it has not been prac- 
ticable to place registers within the reach of every teacher. Many schools have there- 
fore becn kept without registers, which is like attempting to operate a bank without 
an account-book, or to regulate a military company without a muster-roll. This lack 
of register undoubtedly accounts for many of the incomplete reports which have come 
to hand, as well as for the many failures to report. Inquiries will at once be instituted 
as to the number of registers that will be needed in the several counties during the 
present school year, and the demand will be supplied. - j 


COUNTY EXAMINERS. 


These officers have in general attended to their school duties with praiseworthy atten- 
tion and fidelity. Their difficulties have been numerous and perplexing, among which 
have been indifference to public sehools on the part of many citizens; downright oppo- 
sition on the part of more; the imperfect qualifications of candidates for teachers’ cer- 
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tificates, coupled with the necessity of approbating unqualified and unsuitable persons, 
or of depriving many anxious neighborhoods of schools. 

Placed then in this dilemma, damage to the school system, or no schools where the 
population are especially needy and hungry for Knowledge, their situation is one of 
great embarrassment and delicacy. The act of April, 1869, providing for a system of 
publie instruetion, required that they should be paid from the school fund, but neg- 
lected to raise or constitute a fund for that purpose. By that act, all the money desig- 
nated for sehocl purposes was appropriated for the payment of teachers’ wages. Con- 
sequently, it was impossible for them to obtain compensation. At thesession of 1869~70 
the aforesaid act was so amended that these officers are required to be paid from the 
county treasury, “as other salaried officers are paid.’ As scon as the several boards 
of the county comiissioners take note of this amendment, this difficulty will probably 
disappear. 

Several of the examiners have traversed their counties for the purpose of conferring 
with school authorities; they have also assembled and addressed the people as oppor- 
tunity attorded, explaining the principles and operations of the school system, and 
discussing the relations of the public schools to the pubhe good, thereby awakening 
anew and more intelligent interest on the subject of education. 


FREE SCHOOLS THAT ARE NOT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


These are of three classes, viz: Schools aided by the Peabody fund, Friends’ schools, 
and freedmen’s schools. The schocls aided by the Peabody fund are located at 
Thomasville, Davidson County; Kenansville, Duplin County; Springfield, Guilford 
County; Wilmington, New Hanover County; Newport, Carteret County; Washington, 
Beaufort County ; Smithville, Brunswick County; and at various places for freedmen. 


THOMASVILLE. 


The school here reports through 8. W. Howerton, teacher. There are 125 scholars; 
average attendance, about,75. Three teachers are all the time employed. 


KENANSVILLE. 


The number of pupils at this school is between 90 and 100. Only $200 have been 
received from the common-school fund. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


The school at Springfield was in session nine months. The whole number of scholars 
enrolled, 165; average daily attendance, 6&9. The principal is Deborah Stew. 


UNION AND HEMENWAY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Wilmington mission schools, known as the Union and Hemenway Grammar 
Schools, Miss Amy Bradley, superintendent, commenced their fourth term October 11, 
1869, with a corps of seven teachers. The Union school-bouse has 200 chairs; Hemen- 
way, 150. Three hundred and fifty children could find free seats for a term of eight 
months. The scheols closed June 10, 1870. Estimating changes, there were during 
that term 27i different scholars in the Union, and 176 in the Hemenway, making a total 
of 447 pupils who received instruction some portion of the school year. This mission 
was organized January 9, 1867, by the heroic lady who is now superintendent, under 
the auspices of the Soldiers’ Memorial Society, of Boston, Massachusetts, and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Miss Bradley commenced the work alone with but three 
pupils, and the number increased so rapidly that she was obliged to employ two assist- 
ants before the term closed. The whole number of pupils, first term, 157, 3 teachers ; 
second term, 188, 3 teachers; third term, 430, 7 teachers; fourth term, 447, 7 teachers. 
The entire cost of the mission from its organization, January 9, 1867, to September 30, 
1870, including expenses for building Hemenway school-house and two recitation-rooms 
to the Union school-house, salaries, &e., &c., $15,288 80, three thousand of which were 
received from Rev. B. Sears, D. D., agent of the Peabody education fund. Fifth term 
just commenced ; bright prospects for the coming year. 

The following letter from Miss Bradley, received as the report is passing through 
we press, gives the latest information concerning the adinirable work of this estimable 

ady: 
“ WILMINGTON, NoRTH CAROLINA, November 26, 1871. 


“DEAR Sir: My two schools—the Union and Hemenway granimar schools—which 
you visited during your southern tour, closed in June with an exhibition in the theater. 
They were graded three divisions each, witha teacher to each division. Besides these, 
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we employed another to teach cloctition and gynimasties in both schools, making seven 
teachers in all. Whole number of pupils attending the schools for the term of nine 
months, 397. 

“These schools were adopted by the State as ‘model schools,’ and were supported 
four months by State money. We reccived $1,000 from the Peabody fund, $1,266 70 
from the State. Entire cost for maintaining the schools for the term of nine months, 
$5,983 81, ending June 30, 1871. During the year I sold the Hemenway school-house 
to the county, and the money was used in keeping up the schools during the entire term. 

“In October, 1271, I opened my normal school in the Union school-house, taking 
the first divisions of each school, with a few new scholars, making 90 in all. Besides 
these I have 60 smaller ones in a preparatory school in the same building—making 150 
pupils, with four teachers. 

“Our normal school-house is gradually rising, brick by brick, a building two stories 
hich, 67 feet 8 inches by 71 feet 2 inches—a large, commodious building, with four 
school-rooms on the first floor, each seating 40 scholars. The second story has a large 
hall that will seat from 700 to 1,000 persons; four recitation-rooms in the four corners 
that can be thrown into one main hall by folding-doors. <A stage, 36 feet front, with 
large bay-window for the back-ground, &e., &c. 

“My school is the best that I have had. I find every year the children take more 
interest in their studies. Soon I hope to have teachers enough without bringing any 
from the North. 

“Tt is not five years until the 9th of January, 1872, since I commenced this work 
with three scholars. During that time 1,614 children have been taught in my schools; 
some for the entire time, and are now in the normal school; others for different periods. 
The entire cost for the five years is $21,272 61; cost per scholar, $13 16-+-. With that 
money I have not only educated the children, but built Hemenway schoo]-house and 
two large recitation-rooms to the Union school-house. The sum of the matter is, we 
are prospering far beyond my most sanguine expectations. 

“In great haste, truly yours, 
‘AMY M. BRADLEY, 
“ Superintendent. 

“Mr. JOHN EATON, 

‘“ Commissioner Bureau of Education.” 


WASHINGTON, BEAUFORT COUNTY. 


School No. 1, while in charge of and instructed by Dr. H. B. Ross and Miss Maggie 
Williams, numbered 115 pupils, and continued in session regularly from its commence- 
ment, October 11, 1869, till vacation, the latter part of June, 1870. 

School No. 2 numbered 315 pupils, and continued in session during the same period. 

These schools are in a prosperous condition, having resumed under nearly the same 
management, with a full determination to continue them as long as it is possible to do 
so. The white school No. 1 is occupying the leading academy of the town, and the 
colored school has usually occupied the colored church, with a hope of changing the 
same as soon as they complete their school-house. The present prospects indicate that 
No. 1 will reach near 200, while it is probable that No. 2 will reach 350. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AIDED BY THE PEABODY FUND. 


A letter from Allen Jay, superintendent of these schools, reports the whole number 
of schools during the past year as 39. Theaverage length of time of continuance, five 
months, varying from four to nine months in duration. The whole number of scholars 
enrolled, 2,774. Of these, 1,233 have been members of the Society of Friends; the 
remainder, 1,541, not in connection with the society ; many of them poor and destitute. 
He says: “ We have employed 54 teachers, all of whom are natives of North Carolina, 
except 8, paying them a salary varying from $18 to $20 per month, and boarding 
them. I should say that much of the expense of conducting the schools the past year 
has been met by those sending, voluntarily contributing a sufficient amount to make tho 
school free to all whe sent and were not able to pay. We have also avoided anything 
like sectarian influence in the schvol, but take pleasure in stating that there has been 
a true, heartily religious influence pervading the school. We have not had a single 

“ease of whipping reported the past year, but the order has been uniformly good. We 
have endeavored to impress upon the teachers the importance of drilling the pupils 
well in the primary branches. We also held our fifth normal school, for five weeks 
ducing the summer, at Spriugfield, Guilford County. It was attended by over 60 
tes.chers, during which good teaching was illustrated, and we trust our teachers were 
qualified for more usefulness in the future. I may say I have visited the schools, done 
what I could to encourage the teachers and scholars, and have held educational meetings 
in all the neighborhoods where we have had schools, many of which have been largely 
attended. In conclusion, let me say that, from personal observation, I think there is 
much more interest felt in education where we have been at work than there was 
twelve months ago. I think there are some eheering signs for the future.” 
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FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS AIDED BY: PEABODY FUND 


Through the agency of Dr. H. C. Vogel, Bureau superintendent during the years 
years 1869 70, the sum of $35,150 was disbursed by the agent of the Peabody fund. This 
aid enabled many public schools to successfully ‘complete the legal term of four months, 
and has thus been of essential service to the people of North Carolina during the past 
year. The superintendent states that he has found Dr. Sears, the agent of that fund, 
willing to afford assistance whenever it was consistent and practicable for him to do 
so. Also that the donations from this fund have greatly strengthened the free pnblic- 
school system of the State. 


THE FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION’S FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


The Friends’ Association for the relief of colored freedmen, Philadelphia, has sus- 
tained, dnring the past school year, in this State, 20 schools. Nine of these schools were, 
for four months, State public free schools. 

The number enrolledin the day schools was about 2,340; average attendance, about - 
1,438. 

The American Missionary Asscciation, at New York, has continued its schools for the 
last school year at Wilmington, Dudley, Wayne County, Beaufort, Smithfield, and 
Raleigh. 

The school at Wilmington consists of three departments, priniary, grammar, and 
normal, with eight teachers. Primary and grammar departinents had, m March, 236 
pupils; the normal department 56 pupils. For four months this school, in all its 
departments, was a public free school. 

The New England Freedmei’s Aid Society, of Boston, Massachusetts, have in the 
State 6 schools, with 11 teachers and 514 pupils. These schools are located at Raleigh, 
New Berne, Elizabeth City, Snow Hill, and Edenton. 

At New Berne and Elizabeth City there were flourishing normal classes. The mein- 
bers of the normal class at New Berne have been under constant instruction for several 
years. The lady from Boston, Massachusetts, who made a visit of inspection to this 
school last spring, remarks of the pupils that they “ are equal in brightness and intel- 
ligence to any of the same age in our schools.” Of this class at Elizabeth City the 
report states that it is in excellent condition, and making rapid progress. The ad- 
vanced members sustv.ned an excellent examination in algebra, geography, aud Latin 
grammar. This work at Elizabeth City should develop into a first-class normal school. 

The Protestant Episcopal Freedmen’s Mission have maintained schools at Fayette- 
ville, Asheville, New Bedford, Wilmington, and perhaps at other points. 

The Presbytcrian Board has maintained two schools at Raleigh, with 6 teachers ; in 
Franklin County one with one teacher; also schools at Lexington, Wilmington, Char- 
lotte, Concord, and vicinity. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau lias expended for educational purposes, during the past year, 
in this State, about $35,000. 

PEABODY FUND. 


In this State, Dr. Sears, in his report of February, 1871, remarks: “ The public-school 
system has struggled through the first year of its trial with as much success as could 
be expected in such times of party strife. It has met with some opposition and more 
coldness. The taxes have been imperfectly collected and paid into the treasury, and 
the counties and townships have been negligent in making the returns required by 
law. The consequence is that schools have not been well supported, and that the sta- 
tistics are not complete.” It appears from the superintendent’s report that there are 
342,168 children of the legal school age in the State, of whom about two-thirds are 
white and one-third colored, and that the public money available for their education 
the present year will be only about $200,000. The whole number of children attend- 
ing the public schools in 1870 was about 50,000, and the number of such schools was 
about 1,400. 

WANT OF COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


Next to the lack of adequate funds, and of a general interest in the public schools, is 
the want of competent teachers, and perhaps we may add, of competent school com- - 
mnittees. North Carolina is not alone in suffering from these deficiencies. It might 
not be inexpedient to offer to the State some inducement to establish a normal 
school, and some assistance in providing for the expense of holding teachers’ institutes 
in the several counties. 


WILMINGTON TAKES CHARGE OF THE FREE SCHOOLS. 


The city of Wilmington has, at length, assumed the support and control of the free 
schools which have hitherto been sustained by private SUTURE Diet its: 
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Ormra. 


[From the seventeenth annual report of the State eommissioner of common schools for the year 1870; 
: Hon. W. D. Henekle, commissioner. ] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of the State, United States census of 1870.......-..-.-.-.-- 2, 665, 260 
Number of children of school age, (five to twenty-one)-..........--.-.- 1, 041. 680 
Nuinber of sub-districts, (including 667 sub-divisions) ....... << eee 11, 304 
bn WEP On ENO ULIAGMSCE. onl aes Soe rR: Seni 11, 547 
Number of teachers employed, (male, 9,402; female, 12,436).........-..- 21,838 
Namen oredcners permanently cinplovyed ..-.....-.---...20.22.-00e" C, al 
IS hen bere ev? qpur yy Wks SGT TY ee ee ee aE 724, 896 
Total domly eS CeIn Gane. = = Blanes eee eee ee 413, 893 
Num momcmilanenimpniyatc SChools.. 62... 2..2. 22 o2 ee ee ieee eee 10, 500 
Momo! anearcnsimGernan public schocls ..-...-.....----2. ..2.+46 5, 096 
i mmeer omenianesmrmeeolored SChOOlS ... 5. .--. 465.2255 2. 6605 ee eee bal? 
eter toto sOMMUMMMULOSCSs 5225-0 ¢52- 52-2 ceesec es s+ odes eee ce ss ces- $9, QOAymoomeO 
JEG CUINIDRES 2 6. 25 5.65 ee $7, 150,565 03 


The statistical information embraced in the report is very full, comprising thirty- 
seven different tables, with as many district items of echool statistics, many of them 
items of peculiar interest to educators, which are not uniformly given in school 
reports. 

ACCURACY OF REPORTS. . 

The blanks for school returns have been remodeled, and greater accuracy in tho 
returns thereby secnred. The returns show a decrease of 15,486 in the enrollment. 
The commissioner thinks that the estimate has been too large by at least 100,000. 
The systems in some townships actnally doubles the real number attending, owing to 
the carelessness of the township clerks; also, by changes of jurisdiction of school 
bounds, in some instances, the same pupils have been reported two or three times. 

It is believed that the accuracy secured by the improved system of reports will 
make the next annual enrollment much more nearly correct. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE—TEACHERS AND THEIR WAGES. 


The percentage of an average daily attendance on enrollment, 58.7 shows an increase 
of .74 per cent. during the year. The number of school-rooms in the State is 13,951, 
and the number of teachers necessary to supply the scholars, 14,375; the difference, 
42.4, shows the number of assistant teachers. : 

The whole number of different teachers employed during the year being 21,838, 
shows that 7,463 changes were made during the year. The number of teachers em- 
ployed in the same school district during the entire time the schools were in session 
in that district being 7,171, shows an increase of 4,802 over the previous year. The 
average of the monthly wages of male teachers in the township primary schools of 
Paulding County was only $28, while the corresponding average of Hamilton County 
was $56. Ashtabula, Geauga, Lake, and Putnam may be classed with Paulding, as 
the average in each of these countics was only $29. The average in Montgomery 
Connty was $52. The average of the ladies in the same kind of schools was only $16 
a month in Ashtabula, Fultou, Geauga, and Medina Counties, while in Montgomery it 
was $44. The average of wages for gentlemen in separate district primary schools 
was $137 in Hamilton, and $34 in Athens County. The average in Mercer, namely, 
$20, is probably incorrect.. The corresponding average for ladies was $24 in Allen 
County, and $60 in Hamilton County. The report of $75 in Union County is, no 
doubt, a mistake. No high schools are reported, and there may have been teachers in 
these schools reported in the primary schools. The average of the wages of gentle- 
men in the separate district high schools was $40 in Carroll County, and $186 in Ham- 
ilton. The §200 reported in Jackson is, no doubt, a mistake. The average of the 
monthly wages of ladies in the separate district high schools was $24 in Athens 
County, and $108 in Hamilton Connty. The average wages, as given in this table, are 
more accurate than those given in my last report, and possibly than those given in 
previous reports. The averages for the State are not the averages of the counties of the 
State, but the real average of the wages of the teachers in the State. Jn averaging by 


*This number refers to those teachers who were employed in the same sehool district during the entire 
time schools were in session in that district. 
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counties, Paulding County was considered as equal to Hamilton County. The aver- 
age of these two counties would be quite different from the average if Paulding 
formed part of Hamilton County. Instructions were given to the county auditors to 
adopt the correct mode of ascertaining the averages, and hence the results now 
obtained may be relied upon, except in cases in which the school clerks made mis- 
takes for the townships of separate districts. It is probable that these mistakes are 
very few, as the method of finding the average wages in a township is very siniple. 


Average of gentlemen’s monthly wages in township primary schools... ...... $33 00 
Average of ladies’ monthly wages in township primary schools......--....-- 24 00 
Average of gentlcmen’s monthly wages in township high schools.-........... 22 00 
Average of ladies’ monthly wages in township high schools.......-.---.-.-- 43 00 
Average of gentlemen’s monthly wages in separate district primary schools.. 74 00 
Average of ladies’ monthly wages in separate district primary schools. .-.-.. 42 00 
Average of gentlemen’s monthly wages in separate district high schools.---.. 93 00 
Average of ladies’ monthly wages in separate district high schools....-.-.-.- 56 00 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


The number of pupils enrolled in German schools, or those conducted exclusively in 
the German language, is 5,096, the teachers in those schools numbering 78. 


COLORED SCHOOLS.. 


The number of pupils in colored schools, 6,317, with 144 teachers. The number of 
pupils in these two classes of schools, 11,413, is also included in the 724,896, already 
given as the enrellment for the public schools of the State. If 60 per cent. of the 
24,219 colored youth of the State, in September, 1869, should have been in school, the 
nuniber enrolled would have been 14,531. There being only 6,319 enrolled in the col- 
ored schools, there were 8,214 out of the colored schools that should have been either 
enrolled in fhese schools or else admitted to the same schools that white children attend. 
There are no accurate statistics that show how many colored children are enrolled in 
schools not exclusively colored, but it is known that here and there all over the State 
they are admitted. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Within the school year cnding August 31, 1870, 12,010 different applications for the 
county teachers’ certificates were made by gentlemen, and 18,453 by ladies, 25,453 in 
all. Of the gentlemen’s applications, 2,595, 22 per cent. were rejected ; of the ladies’, 
3,396, 25 per cent. ; in all, 5,991, 23.6 per cent. There were granted-360 two-year certi- 
ficates to gentlemen, and 220 to ladies; in all, 580; 1,271 14-year certificates to gentle- 
men, and 991 to ladies; in all, 2,262; 3,875 one-year certificates were granted to gentle- 
men, and 4,027 to ladies; in all, 7,902; 3,756 half-year certificates were granted to gen- 
tlemen, and 4,904 to ladies. The whole number of certificates to gentlemen was 9,262, 
and to ladies, 10,142; in all, 19,404. 

The number of examinations held was 1,349—235 less than are allowed by law. 


Nuniber of gentlemen that applied for county certificates............-.----- 10, 061 
Numberd: ladies that applied for county certificates...2-...22-- a5-2- -2 5-6 10, 766 
DOU yet eee® ae Sees is CA eee ea cee ene ease see ee 20,827 
Numierot eentlemen that failed/in examination .....-..--22--s0-.. esse eee 1, 457 
Number or Indies that failed im examination... .-22.. 2652 25.--080. 7 see ee 1, 825 
MIRE cla oa a Ga Sle Sele ee cnc EN rere ee ere eee oe 3, oe 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, &C. 


Most of the eighty-cight higher institutions report to the Commissioner, though no 
statute compels them to do so. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


There are a variety of statistics in reference to teachers’ institutes. Reports were 
received from sixty-three institutes, two being held in Meigs County and two in Mon- 
roe County. Seven institutes sent no reports, making sixty-seven counties in which 
institutes have been held. In several counties normal institutes were held that 
received no aid from the institute fund, and have therefore not been reported. For 
several years past city institutes have been held in Cincinnati and Cleveland for the 
benefit of the city teachers. These institutes have been supported by the boards of 
education in these cities. 
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Since the organization of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association there have 
been organized the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, the Northeru Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association, and the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association. These associations have hell several profitable 
meetings, and the discussions have been of 2 high order. The meetings of the Ohio 
teachers’ association, and the superintendents’ associations, held in Columbus the first 
week in July, were of unusual interest, althongh the attendance was not as great as in 
the preceding year. The value of teachers’ institutes to the school system of the 
State cannot be readily estimated. It should be remembered, too, that the expense of 
the institutes is met entirely from funds furnished by the teachers themselves. 

State aid to the institutes is urged as furnishing the means of making the expendi- 
tures for common schools far more eftective. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 


A kindergarten school, through the infinence of Mrs. Rickoff, the wife of the 
superintendent of the Cleveland public schools, was established in the latter 
part of 1670, in the city of Cleveland. The school was placed nnder the charge of 
Miss L. G. Marston, a graduate of Madame Kruger’s normal scheol, in Boston. As 
the views of Frébel have attracted, in this country, considerable attention 
through the efforts of Miss Peabody, I have thonght it proper to allude partic- 
niarly to this experiment in our State. The schocl board of Cleveland extended 
to this little foster-child sympathy and encouragement, even to the extent of 
granting for its use a large unocenpied room in one of the public school-houses. A 
visit to this school is thns described: “ A large,sairy room, with wide windows, whence 
the morning sunlight comes freely in. One-half of the room ocenpicd by small, low 
tables, laid off most acenrately in sqnares of black and buff. Seated at these were 
perhaps two dozen children, girls and boys, of ages ranging from three to seven. They 
were evidently from the best families of Cleveland—handsome, well dressed, well bred, 
the darlings of the households. The otherhalf of the room was occupied, and was used 
for the playing of gaines and other exercises. The exercise I witnessed was what was 
called, in kindergarten plirascology, an ocenpation. Before each child was placed a small 
box containing a cube coniposed of eight small cubes of wood. The teacher then asked, 
‘Children, what have you before yon?’ ‘A cube” ‘How many sides has it?’ Then 
all the little heads were bowed, and all the little hands were busy counting. Of course 
not all could answer correctly, but in time, even the littlest ones could learn to do so. 
Then they connted the edges and the corners, and were instructed to call an angle by 
its right name. Angle is no more ditticult word for baby lips than is corner. 

“"This exercise was in fact siinply an object-lesson, but an object-lesson with this ad- 
vantage, that each child had before him the object, and manipnlatedit. A further step 
in the exercise led the children to divide the compound cube into halves, quarters, and 
eighths. Afterward they were shown that, by placing their blocks upon the colored 
squares of their tables, according to certain rules of symmetry, they could bnild beauti- 
ful forms. The lesson was short, and when it was fimished the teacher gave them per- 
mission to play with their blocks, each child building according to the dictates of his 
own fancy. How the little things enjoyed showing to each cther and to their kind 
teacher the wouderial things that they conld make. After ten or fifteen minutes of 
this recreation, each child was required to return the blocks to the box in order, to 
place the box on the corner of his table, and leave it there untouched until collected. 

“ The children were tanght the beauty of neatness, order, and symmetry; were taught 
observation, docility, and self-esteem. The underlying principle of the whole kinder- 
garten system is harmony. The plan comprised many occupations; weaving strips of 
colored paper into various patterns, embroidering symmetrical forms upon card-board, 
drawing upon slates, counting sticks, memorizing simple verses, singing, molding moist 
clay into simple forms, as balls, flowers, fignres, &c., are some of these occupations. 

“What delight must these children take in the clay-molding. Blessed memories of 
mud-pies made long ago, what do we here! The next exercise was a game participated 
in by all the children and the teacher, and also, on this occasion, by two of the tour 
mothers present. The games are all accompanied by singing, and are intended to give 
the children a merry frolic, and at the same time exercise of the various parts of the 
body. One thing that pleased me much in this school was the beautiful social life it 
afforded the children. There were no strict regulations as to keeping order. ‘The 
children were simply required to be well-behaved, giving attention to the teacher when 
she desired it, at other times being free to converse with each other.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
The educational activity in the State for the year ending August 31, 1870, is reported 


as fully eqnal to if not greater than that of the preceding year. In many parts of 
the State the educational zeal of the people is quite marked. There seems to be no 
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immediate prospect of any great aud permanent improvement in the county schools. 
Such improvement might be reasonably expected as the result of the establishment of 
an efficient system of county superintendency, and the abolition of the local-director 
system. Reports from counties in many cases eomplain of imperfect reports from 
teachers, inferiority of school-buildings, school-libraries scattered and neglected, and 
inefficient teachers. Others report the interest in educational matters increasing, 
higher wages paid to the teachers who are endeavoring to raise their professional 
standing to “get out of ruts” and to adopt new and improved methods of teaching 
and discipline. The eommissioner suggests that a new edition of the school laws 
should be issued, as the old edition is exhausted and many new laws have been passed. 


WORK OF THE STATE COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOLS. 


Since entering upon the duties of the office in June, 1869, the commissioner reports 
having traveled about twenty thousand miles, in visiting schools, boards of education, 
county auditors, and teachers’ associations. More than 1,200 letters, of which eopies 
are taken, are annually written in the commissioner’s office, most of which are in an- 
swer to legal questions arising under the school laws. <A large number of letters are 
written, of which no eopies are taken. There are also prepared and distributed 
annually to the 88 counties of the State 75,000 blanks, and the 18,000 copies of the 
annual school report. The duties of the school commissioner’s office are annually 
increasing, and more help is permanently required. 


CLEVELAND.* 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—DIFFICULTIES. 


The most important event in the history of the schools for the years 1869-70 is the 
introduetion of the study of German into all the grades of the primary and high 
schools. The organization of German classes was eommenced at the beginning of the 
last term of the quarter in the “C” and “D” erades of the primary department. Great 
difficulty was experienced in getting suitably qualified teachers. In the absence of 
teachers of experience in ‘primary work, some of the first class, that is, of those who 
had taught in the academy or college, were employed, but the success of the experi- 
ment was not such as to justify its repetition. Not having the art of interesting these 
young pupils, not even the power of eontrolling them, they were fairly worried out 
by children who seemed the most docile and tractable when in the English depart- 
ment, and under the care of young misses of but a few weeks’ or months’ experience. 
Of those who had taught in the German private schools, I have found all who have 
been tried at least moderately successful. Even they, however, as a common thing, 
know little of German pedagogics, and in methods of instruction are generally no 
more skilled than the average American teacher. A few months’ observation has per- 
suaded me that our surest reliance will be found in the graduates of our bigh schools 
who are of German parentage. Itis probable that, after the work is thoroughly inaugu- 
rated, we shall find a sufficient supply from that quarter to fill all vacancies as they 
occur. But we shall have to look elsewhere to meet the extraordinary demand of the 
first years. 


MOSTLY GERMAN CHILDREN WHO WISH TO LEARN GERMAN. 


Though German instruction is open equally to all, we find that nine ont of ten of 
those who desire it are of German parentage. This is true not of Cleveland alone, but 
of all large or small eities where the study has been introduced. In Cleveland it hap- 
pens, also, that the Germans are widely scattered, and that there is not a single school 
in which there are not large numbers of German children, but there are none in which 
they very largely predominate. For this reason there are not enough in any school to 
justify its organization as a special German-English sehool. Very few elasses indeed, 
iu the higher grades, can be arranged to that end, and we are, therefore, compelled to 
plan in one way and another, as the circumstances of each may demand. 

The superintendent remarks: “J very seriously regret that the above difficulties— 
the first of which, the lack of German teachers, has so far proved quite insurmount- 
able—and others in minor details, have prevented us from affording proper facilities 
for the instruction of American as well as German ehildren in reading, writing, and 
speaking the German language. It is hoped, however, that another year will enable 
us to put the whole machinery into efficient operation.” 


FREE SCiOOLS THE SUREST MEANS OF BLENDING THE GERMAN AND AMERICAN POPULATION. 


“That the English language is the language of our country, that it ought to be cul- 
tivated by all as the national tongue, is accepted by every man of native or foreign 


*The information respecting schools is abstracted from the report of Hon. A. J. Rickoff, for 1270. 
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birth ; but it must be confessed that the German language is the only one well under- 
stood by a very large part, and, pethaps, tlie only one understood at all by a fourth part, 
of the population of our western cities. That the natural ties of a common nationality 
and of a common medium of social intercourse draw the German people together, and 
that their numbers enable the great mass of them to find ample supply among them- 
selves for all their wants, and that there are among them those who, through selfish- 
ness or fanaticism, labor to perpetuate the barriers which separate them from their 
American fellow-citizens, has been so long observed that it cannot be denied. « Any 
foreigner who would spend a few days traversing our larger cities for the purpose of 
making a study of onr population would find two nationalities growing up side by 
side, and it would not require many years’ further observation to show him that they 
were much niore rapidly growing than commingling. How these nationalities may be 
made oue, how their interests and sympathies may be made to harmonize, uot only in 
all great State and national questions, but also in matters of local administration, is 
once of the most serious questions for the statesman and social economist. And yet, 
the question is not a difficult one. The education of the schools is a powerful agency, 
and way be relied upon,in co-operation with our political and social institutions, 
to make the descendants of the immigrants one with our own children in habits of 
thought and feeling.” 


INCREASED SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


At the beginning of the present year five new massive school-buildings were occu- 
pied, having a capacity for seating nore than five thonsand pupils; more than two- 
thirds of the school-going population of the city. These buildings are placed upon 
ample grounds, and are beautifully and commodiously finished. ‘The blackboards ex- 
tend entirely around every room; all the rooms are so seated as to throw the lght 
upon the left of the pupil, and so as to avoid all cross lights. The teachers, with the 
aid of their pupils, have nearly covered the walls with fine engravings, chromos, and 
even well-executed paintings and statuettes, and filled the windows with plants. In 
such school-rooms as these, suffused with a softened light stealing in through flowers 
and vines, and every influence adapted to chasten and ennoble the soul, the question 
is asked, would it be surprising to any visitor to be told that corporal punishment is 
fast falling into disuse in such school-rooms, and under teachers whose native refine- 
ment, cultivated tastes, and interest in their calling, fiud fitting experience in such sur- 
roundings? 

MUSIC. 


The study of music has, during the year, been introduced into the schools. The 
duties of the teacher under whose supcrvision the study was inaugurated were very 
arduous. It has been remarked, as a rule having very few exceptions, that the average 
success of teachers in the other studies of the course determines their success in 
teaching music. This is true in the case of many teachers who themselves are but 
indifferent singers. 

THE NEW PLAN. 


Since 1868, the number of principals of schools bas been reduced from eleven to four, 
the duties of the remaining principals being so changed from time to time that, instead 
of being only teachers of higher classes, they have become assistants to the superin- 
tendent in directing and supervising the work of teaching. In consequence of this, 
the work of supervision has been more perfect than ever before. 


WOMEN AS GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


One of the most gratifying results of the year is the entire success of the ex- 
periment made of committing the care of the “A” grammar grades to ladics. So 
uniformly well-prepared classes have never before been admitted to our high schools 
since their organization. It was expected, remarks the superintendent, that ladies 
who had been accustomed to teach only the lower classes would, in the first year of , 
their trial in preparing boys and girls for the high schools, fail to produce so good 
results as had previously been obtained by gentlemen who had many years’ expericuce 
in that kind of work; but the fact was, we were enabled to advance the standard 
required for admission to the high schools, and yet the percentage of failures was less 
than at any previous examination within my knowledge. In the presence of the 
experiment itself, it is of little use to indulge in argument for or against the principle 
upon which it is based. 


NEED FOR A NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Of the 187 teachers employed in the public schools of the city, 129 have taught in 
these schools less than five years; 36 from five to ten years; 17 from ten to fifteen; 
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and only 5 more than fifteen; the average length being only about four years. From 
45 to 50 new teachers have therefore to be employed- annually. The need for a normal 
school in the city is expressed. It is stated that normal schools have been established 
in all the cities of the Union having over eighty thousand inhabitants, excepting four 
only, Washington, D. C., Newark and J ersey City, N. J., and Cleveland. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


‘For the last four years a teachers’ institute has been heid each year preparatory to 
the opening of the schools in September. The first was held one week; the second, 
through inability to procure the proper instructors, for two days only. The third, the 
ene preceding the last, was one of two weeks, and of unusual interest and profit to all 
zoncerned. In November, 1869, the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association was. 
formed, and thenceforward held recular meetings in the city of Cleveland, at the ses- 
sion-room of the Central High School. It having been represented in that association 
that the course of study adapted in this city a short time before had been substantially 
adopted in several other towns and cities in this quarter of the State, it was deter- 
mined to revise it so that it might be equally adapted to the use of all, which was 
accordingly done. It then became necessary to give it “ permanency and efficiency by 
familiarizing teachers with its plan,” to which end the course was made the basis of 
the institute instruction. The peculiar characteristics of the institute consisted in the 
following points: 

1. Each class was a assigned to its room, and kept it during the entire session. 

2. Classes of children were frequently taught in presence 3 of the teachers. 

3. Each instructor was to base bis instruction upon the course of study. 

4. Lectures on subjects : such as ‘‘ The Teacher’s Work,” “Culture,” “Population,” and 
“The Teacher’s Ideal,” which not unfrequenily usurp the most valuable time of insti- 
tutes, were excinded from the regular session hours. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


An address was delivered before the teachers’ institute, Bellfontaine, in August 
last, by Judge Wiiliam Lawrence, ex-member of Congress from the State of Ohio, 
upon the subject of ‘ Normal! Schools.” 

The necessity of popular education, both to maintain prosperity and moral greatness, 
was discussed at length, and the argument Hberally fortified by quotations from sages, 
both ancient and modern—Goldsmith, Judge Story, De Tocqueville, Lord Brougham, 
Solomon, and many others. 

Thesecond point in the argument is that good common schools depend upon good teach- 
ers. Guizot says: “It cannot be too often] repeated that it is the master that makes the 
school.” To secure good teachers normal schools are a necessity. Then let teachers 
demand that their vocation be ranked with the learned professions. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire; let the teachers be honestly and fully rewarded, and without dis- 
crimination on account of sex. ‘‘ Whoever for service of equal value would pay less to 
female than to a male teacher, insults every daughter, sister, wife, and mother in the 
land.” 

The teachers of the State, and the people, should see to it that in Ohio there shall 
be a sufficient number of normal schools as permanently established, as highly honored, 
asliberally supported, and more largely patronized than the schools of medicine, law, and 
divinity. They should be authorized to confer the degrees of bachelor of common 
school-teachking, master of common schooil-teaching, and, if you piease, doctor of 
teachers. The capacity of women as teachers has been fully proved, and they will soon 
extend the number of their employments. The speaker enumerated some twenty or 
more handicrafts for which the capacity of women has been proved, and concludes 
with the injunction: “ Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when itis in 
the power of thine hand to do it.” 


CINCINNATI. 


The failure to receive in season a report of the Cincinnati schools compels the. 
omission of the resumé of progress of education in that city. 
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GREGOR. 


Oregon has an area of 95,468 square miles. According to the census of 1870, there 
was @ population of 90,923, of whom &6,929 were white. The numberof youth between 
four and twenty years of age is 34,655. The governor of the State is the State super- 
intendent of education ; and with a salary of $1,500 per annum as governor, and a 
multiplicity of other duties, he can give but little attention to schools personally. 

The taxable property of the State is about $30,000,000. Upon this is levied a two- 
mill tax for school purposes, which amounted last year, together with certain penal- 
ties, to about $60,000. The State school-fund, arising from the sale of lands, is nearly 
500,000. The fund on hand now draws 10 per cent. interest, but up to the present 
time has not been distributed, having been added to the principal. The fund has not 
therefore hitherto had any practical effect upon the schools. 

The amount of school lands in the State, for State university, agricultural college, 
and common schools, is 4,475,966 acres. The funds raised by the two-mill tax are not 
large enough by half, and in most cases the schools are kept only so long as the expenses 
are paid from the public money. In several counties, according to the reports of 
the superintendents, no money whatever was raised by subscription or local tax for 
school purposes last year. Nine-tenths of the schoo]-houses in the State are described 
as unfit for the purposes of education, frequently consisting of a thin shell merely, 
with rude benches for seats. Libraries and apparatus—beyend the mere text-bcoks, 
which are not uniform, and a few blackboards—are wnknown, with few exceptions in 
the large towns. 

Even in Portland, the need of s knowledge of the best plans for school-houses is 
painfully evident. Great expense might have been saved, and much comfort and con- 
venience secured, had the best ideas of school architecture been followed. 

In the greater part of the State, if a school is continued beyond the time provided 
for by the State tax, it must be done by subscription or fees for tuition. Oregon needs, 
throughout the State, public schools that shall be entirely free to all, and itis believed 
that a five-mill State school tax would accomplish this desirable end. 

With a State superintendent, normal schools, and a good system of free graded com- 
mon schools, having the further help of teachers’ institutes, &c., Oregon would be far 
better prepared than she now is to take that mighty onward stride in population and 
development of her wondrous natural resources which is sure to follow the incoming 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund of this State is under the management of a board of commissioners 
consisting of the governor, secretary of state, and State treasurer, who loan the same 
at 10 per cent. interest, secured by mortgage on real estate. A State enactment 
levies in each county a tax yearly for common-school purposes, and each school dis- 
trict is authorized by law to raise by tax sufficient to make the schools free to all 
and to keep them open the entire year. 

The land in the State for school purposes is— 

Ist. The sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each township of the public lands. 

2d. Seventy-two sections for the State university. 

od. Five hundred thousand acres granted by Congress September 4, 1847. 

4th. Ninety thousand acres for an agricultural college. 

For the number of its population no State in the Union is more liberally provided 
with means to furnish educational facilities. 


PORTLAND. 


All the schools of this city are attended by boys and girls, and are free. There are 
three graded grammar schools, each in charge of a male principal, and one large high 
school, to which all children, properly qualitied, are admitted without distinction as 
regards color or sex. The Bishop Scott grammar school is a private institution at 
this place, having 83 pupils last year. 


LIBRARIES. 


Portland has two libraries, both of which are furnished, rooms free, by Mr. Ladd, a 
public-spirited citizen. The Library Association has about 4,000 volumes and a well- 
furnished reading-room. The Young Men’s Christian Association have fewer books, 
but a valuable collection of current religious news, and keep their rooms open under 
ae charge of the excellent Mr. Joycelin, for the purpose of aiding those who may need 

elp, 


° 
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SALEM. 


The whole number of pupils attending the public schools is 428. The teachers are 
said to be laboring earnestly for the advancement of their pupils; the buildings are 
in good repair, and the present system of schools guarantees instruction to every child 
in the city. The prospects were never brighter here, nor more in favor of free schools 
than now. 

A banker in the town—one of the leading men of wealth—has, with a most inexpli- 
cable short-sightedness, opposed the making of the schools frec. Indeed the intelligent 
sentiment of the town did not succeed, uutil last year, in voting the necessary tax and 
making the schools free. 

Salem has been selected as the seat of government of the State. The town has the 
advantage of the State library, numbering about 9,000 volumes. 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


Among the academies and other seminaries of importance are the Roseburg Academy, 
Wilbur, Douglas County; Umpqua Academy, Portland; Oakland Academy and St. 
John’s High School, Eugene City; Albany Collegiate Institute, Albany; St. Mary’s 
Academy, Jacksonville Academy, Jacksonville. This last institution has the fund 
accruing from the two-mill tax, supplemented by tuition of $5 per term, four terms 
annually. The total enrollment for the year was 125; males 62, females 63. 


*TUALATIN ACADEMY AND PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


This institution is located at Forest Grove, Washington County. As early as Septem- 
ber 21, 1848, at a meeting of the Congregational and Presbyterian brethren at Oregon 
City, it was resolved that it was expedicnt to establish an academy under their patron- 
age. At this time it was also resolved to appoint trustees who should locate the 
academy, become incorporated, and attend to its intercsts. .At a meeting of the trustees, 
November 30, 1848, it was decided to locate the academy at the Tualatin Plains, and 
on the ist of December a constitution was adopted. March 1, 1849 “the log orphan 
asylum” was accepted “asa gift from Rev. H. Clark, for a boarding-house.” It was 
also resolved, ‘‘to erect a log-house 22 by 32, instead of a frame house, for the $250 
subscribed.” 

But the building of the academy was deferred on account of the embarrassed condi- 
tion of the country from the mining excitement. 

An actof incorporation was secured from the territorial legislature September 26, 1849. 
May 1, 1850, Rev. H. Clark, the agent, was instructed to ercct and inclose the college 
building; Mr. Clark’s donation of two hundred acres of land was accepted and ordered. 
laid off as a town site. In January, 1859, the name of the town was changed to Forest 
Grove. In October, 1852, the institution was adopted by the Society for Promoting 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, as the ninth on its list, and six hun- 
dred dollars were pledged toward supporting a professor. Since 1855 Rev. S. H. Marsh 
visited the Eastern States several times, and secured an endowment of over $60,000. 
The four professors reccive $1,200 per annum, coin; the president, Rev. Mr. Marsh, 
receives the intcrest on twenty thousand dollars, currency, betmg an endowment. The 
library, college buildings, furniture, and lands, at a low estimate, are valued at $20,000. 

The number of students in all the college classes for 1870 was 19, ef whom three 
were females; in the academy and preparatory department, 79, onc of those in the 
junior preparatory department being from Yedo, Japan. , 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY. 


This is located at Salem, and is designed for both sexes. Its several departments are 
collegiate, scientific, medical, and preparatory. The number of students in these de- 
partments, for 1870, was as follows: Collegiate classical, 23; collegiate scientific, 37; 
medical, 14; preparatory, 188; music pupils, not counted above, 8—total 270. 

This institution was opened in 1844, under the name of the ‘ Oregon Institute.” In 
1853 a charter was granted by the legislature, and the name was changed to “ Willa- . 
mette University.” The first president was Rev. Francis 8. Hoyt, A. M., who was 
highly successful in the task of forming a new college in a new land, and to whose 
labors the institution is in a great measure indebted for its present honorable position 
among the educational establishments of the Pacific coast. 

The medical department was opened in 1867, and has, since that time, been in suc- 
cessful operation. 

The presidency of Mr. Hoyt terminated by his resignation m 1860. From the first 
young ladies have been admitted to all the classes and al]l the honors of the school. 

The present president is T. M. Gatch, who was the successor of Mr. Hoyt, and was 
himself succeeded by Rev. Jos. H. Wythe and Rev. Nelson Rounds, and was re-elected 
in 1870. ; 


* Their foundation is especially due to Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, D. D., Portland. 
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OREGON. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


This is united with the Corvallis College, at Corvallis, and is said to be making 


progress. 
DEAF-MUTE SCHOOL. 


The last legislature, upon information that there are 30 deaf-mutes, residents of thie- 
State, wholly destitute of the means of education, made provision fur the same, to the 
extent of appropriating $2,000 per annum. A school has been established at Salem 
under the instruction of a deaf-mute, Mr. Smith, educated at the New York institution, 
and it is believed that the foundation for a prosperous and useful institution has thus . 
been laid. 

OREGON HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


This is a private institution, located at East Portland. Dr. J.C. Hawthorne, the : 
physician in charge, contracts with the State for the care of its insane. 

The number of patients treated from September 1, 1868, to September 1, 1870, was 
183—135 males and 48 females. Of these all but 8 were State patients. Though the 
institution is well managed and meets the present necessities of the State, a larger in-- 
stitution will soon be required. 


STATE’S PRISON. 


About one mile from the city of Salem a new, well-planned, and well-built brick 
building is now in process of erection, and nearly completed, but none too soon to dis- 
place the poor, decayed, wooden building, in which about 100 prisoners are confined. 
The prisoners are largely employed in various branches of work in the construction of 
the new building, making all the brick and a large portion of the wood-work. 

The manufacture of saddles is carried on to a considerable extent by the prisoners. 

No reform schoo! or orphan asylum is to be found in this State, but the need of such 
institutions claims the attention of the people. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 1870-72, 


. Counties. Superintendents. | County seats. 
oneness 4h link Wordward ...22- 6220-.-----c-5- Corvallis. 
Pec ore: BD. POstel ccs... oceces sone cweeeocend Baker City. 
te icie mise, Gary <2 2c eee kes e ene cece ee cee Oregon City. 
omnis see St. Ly. Lorman +... 20-6656. ecee esse St. Helens. 

Se ltcogee---. ----.af Charles Stevens ........s2-+ «sen eas-24 Astoria. 
COA) a5 Ree Wo COGS ..5:.e8e0e. -. eeeceee ee. Ellensburg. 
ec eee eC), H. Shroeder ..2..seewece scene acess. Empire City. 
Golo oe John OP Boothe... . 66 «. s+. 2-25 «ease Roseburg. 
Satieeeteneeeee 80. My Dillinger... 222. -ce~00 acne sane Canyon City. 
Bie chime a VV. Nowe LING. .22 26 oc sce > sce oaise eee Jacksonville. 
Poccouinew=es sae al kh. Kh. Moddleworth ..........22.2722e. Kerbyville. 
Feeee eee - ehomas J. SULeS ec ca ee one see eee nee Albany. 

oe oe emer Pee. G, Hendricks s. o.0 .-.-06 3205 cn 05- Eugene City. 
ecient. J. lewell ..........-.--.++:.----2/oalem. 
PaMlenoman-....2..ssGeorge H, Atkinson ........--ss<sse-- Portland. 
er re oe Ab, VINOVATC 222 oe cose ss scenes es eced Dallas. 
Gein da kamen ee tel. A. BAVICY . 22... c- 24 s-00 esse eneee. Tellamook. 
raitiowe..--....-) James ©. Shinn .........-.---.«--+ce0e4 Pendleton. 
Wiiteiemeeeee-.c-§) J. MeKinmis®..... icc... -- eee e2e0 | La Grande. 
hy asequeeee--..-.) D. De Stephenson.......-------.---<4 The Dalles. 
Washington........ AW DRG CUNO Ce cov secees sciedece ses Hillsboro. 
La oo Ace ee occ 6. 


* A late statement is received from the superintendent of Clatsop County, showing the number of 


persons of school-age to be 308, of whom 274 are registered in the schools, with an average attendance 
of 132, Monthly wages of male teachers, §85; of female, $17. Male teachers employed, 2; females, 4, 
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PEANSYLVANEA. 


The annual report of the State superintendent of common schools, Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, exhibits the following facts for 1870: 


Tncrease 

for the year. 
homer of school districts 2222s ees =- oes cece -- 5c 2,002 a1 
mecmmier Of SCHOOIS=< 2 c.c<.0. ae eieen ere a's oe ose secs os 14,212 70 
inumiber Of eraded schools 92 amere- = ---n ae = ee = 2602 447 
Number of school directers sec. .---......-ceees- --~- 13, 100 200 
Number of GUDerintenceuus ame ees a=. see eee 2 = 79 3 
iNammaber Of TEACWELS ies sarees =e <= eit = 17,612 470 
Number of pupils, (including Philadelphia)........... , Sze con 13, 138 
Ge Gp WT Ee Ot ODA SE Ged SAB occesac co. 3 aoe 500, 941 7, 866 
Average salaries of male teachers per month........--. S40 66 $0 66 
Average salaries of female teachers....--.---.----.-.-. $32 29 Si 87 
Average length of school term..---..-.--.------------ 6.5 4 
Cost of tuition for the VAL. .s<.0ece seme. eee $3,745,415 81 $244,711 5 
Mo Lamcosy f00, dll PUTPOSES <<. sccvq en acne neers $7, 771, 761 20 4785, 612 38 
Estimated value of school property....-.......- - $15, 837, 183 00 $1,791,551 00 

* STATISTICAL STATEMENTS FROM REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School-houses -... --.----2 000+ -----4 sede eres eee eee ee es 2 a 11, 913 
Built during the year... -..---.--------- 20+ 220s ne nen ne ee en we enw ones 543 
OMG FOL WSC se «= ~~ -- ~~ won ee on oe eae orn rein eens tenner eee wees ol7 
Having NO privy ---~ ---- ---- 2-02 22-9 an eon eee meee ow wees we re eee 5, 198 
With sufficient grounds spas seam nie ea eee wn cen eae ee 5, 441 
Beet vemti Ate) 5. c= eee cme aw = om me nm en a alee 
NVilchesiitable fieniture.. -- =... <2. cence oe ee eee ee 6, 407 


Rvellsupplied with apparatus .--2-2 02 s2-02 5222 eee eee ne 
awl O OUTING MAPS. .s04~ m5 cons ceacele ees enc 5 oc ei @ ees ote 2 =e 
MUG Fete bisCHOOIS 2-25. c.ee2n otek ee eee ewes cena ae ee 1B tte 
Number of schools Be eee 2,002 
WON Of SSC it aoe Se Skee 


Have uniform books - ee ee er een con | lll, TOF 
les eyigernah i 7 eee eo eee ee wee ae ese cee ee 3 ee cases eee in 
The number of teachers receiving provisional certificates Was .... ...-..0-.-- 14, 472 
PAU PWCANGS TEVCCLEC. «ou ao. nees coms eo ance secs aed sews o- « <eee Seierce = = nnn > 
Male teachers employed..........-. Se eee ee ones , 7,358 
Hemaleseacwers employed .......-2+.00sse.escsss oo eee ee eer =. 8, 739 
Average age of teachers .......- sudden oglenee 1 +s Ce - ee eee CS =e 
Teachers who had taught more than five years.. oOo sea ee ee cess ee 
Teachers who had attended a normal SCHOO]... 2... ceew 6c): aleve eo oats ere eee eee 
Graduated at a State normal school..-.........-- Geese eee ee 169 
Eupils in private institutions... ...52.....222.--s2-. secu esos eee ones oe 
m@eachers in private institutions: ..4....--2 a2: oe ee 848 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The actual attendance of members at the State institute was..-.-...-.-- 11, 210 
Peaerire ALtenU ane... , SMR. ses oa ees oe se Se eee 7,913 
Eieondance Oienonorary mentberseseeece oe -- oe os eee. a eee ee eee 1, 952 
UDC G eso eae ea ls oes oe one eo = ho ak SS eee oer 556 
JC IE 5 2 ee oe eS Le oS 3 ee 230 


Tote), COS o. 46a nner ome lil Ce Be 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
There are five State normal schools: at Millersville, Lancaster County; Edinborough, 


‘Erie County ; Mansfield, Tioga County; Kurtztown, Berks County, and Bloomsburg, 
Columbia County. 


The whole number of students since their organization as State schools is. 12, 390 
The num bervivesbaweetaduated....-. 22.2.0: s+ seen ese eee ee A406 
The number of professors and teachers in these schoolaavas.o.ee ose 66 
Students during twespise meat... -- ---...-. «..< ene eee eee 2,675 


Students ‘in model schools..-..-.-0ce0 cee cce co eee e ceen cece ceccccceeeeece 670 
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Neenibemot voles im, NnAmies eerie sce. ee clea sete bene sess. 8, 136 
isemmeaived: wale Of gyropemuy ee... -.---...020 202 sees somes. .----... $453, 094848 
Ee eremaLe IMM COLCCWCSS o. weeePen = =< +-- 1. crseerecce-e------.. G04, ade 45 
Ngee 2c. ee. ee ee eee ee s+... BIDO 63 
Bere PCG Ge aaa Eel op <= oe ows oe sees =~ ~--. HIOV EOD 70 
Number of students to whom State aid was extended..................-, 1, 100 


In addition to the five schools now in operation four others will, it is believed, apply 
for State recognition during the present year. 


COLLEGES. 


Reports from all the colleges have not been made to the educational department of 
the State so as to make it possible to give complete statistics. 


So far as reported the number who have graduated is --...-..,.-...2.2.----- 6, 564 
Number graduated the past year...-...---.-- EE ne Rm oe 190 
Pier reMGANCeMOmsmNce VCaI WAS - 22. =. -=5 ccce ca- 4 ces san ese ens sees ee oe 2, 805 
Number inet vewmpneaplmitory, aepartuments ... 62. ..- ces sen enw e eens cone cece 622 
Prarie GON se IOSSORG EI Se 26 6 din on ne oan ce aeons hana chee bess ee ocean. eee 157 
Pre chaO ia OllmMes IMM DLATICS ...... 0... -- 225. - 25-5. cone ete ee ckes cece 94, 873 
Sco RO lee is WG eee acces dens coe eG de Haas sue aigle wee o Geiss exc oe earns $78, 400 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


Only twenty-three institutions of this character made any report to the State educa- 
tional department ; these had during the year— 


Be eee MOMENT feline aio ecG soo < mao Se sin Gee o witinc Sate gietie cece te some ores BeOoe 


EAVELISES oc (OREO ee Bee I Os eee eee eee ores leg 
SPUbeMecmerouM@hin® LO%edCH (acc. ses. waccns -5 25 sens oes ee gone lee sa eee ee 628 
ember ou cvolumMes INSINDTATICS.. «2. c2cce+ oc os se ss cen ees es coeeee ese eee US 
DEeUOMO PALA LUS wee ee cs.n cide ccc ode cin en osec ceases dete be ce coe S See OU 


REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Most of the reports of county superintendents mention several obstacles in the way 
-of improvement in school affairs. The most important of these, as specified, are: 
“Short school-terms, irregular attendance, poorly qualified teachers, indisposition to 
grade teachers’ salaries according to qualifications, want of local supervision of schools, 
neglect of duty on the part of directors, and want of interest in education on the part 
of the people.” 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


This journal, issued on the Ist of January, 1852, under the title of “‘ The School Jour- 
nal,” and as the organ of the Lancaster County Educational Association, in July, 1852, 
became “The Pennsylvania School Journal,” and has continued to be the principal 
educational periodical published in the State since that time. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Before a city or borough can elect a superintendent it must have at least ten thousand 
anhabitants. Nota single city or borough having once adopted the policy of superin- 
tendency has abandoned it. 

_All cities or boroughs possessing the requisite number have adopted the system of 
‘city superintendency except Philadelphia, Allegheny, Reading, Lancaster, and Norris- 


town, and are included in the following list, with the compensation paid each super- 
intendent : 


Mcguire Ot COOMe Wend villgesweee 1-2) =. me Wed 
PONCOOU TE ec concn va cece eattwacs oUmier ic tSburmeeee=. eee eee cx nee 2,500 
CHGSHeWMME es cscsce -2ccheencues NRO LLSVille tinea dt: . 5 cse os. se oe 1, 500 
SU ASLOMPNRNEES 2222-55 veces eoes LAGOS emeniiG, 6o 2 ee ee er 1, 800 
OS 5 ee OO (MMV KkeSbAIre 2 .......+------+--= oe 1, 800 
GAT CSI eos - -= = eee POM WilhiaMspoly 42. .-+<0--0-50~-0rs 700 
Hyde” Parle cee........ ee ‘1, S00 | ioe Se es 1, 800 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


__This association was organized in 1852, and had as its leading spirits such men as 
Thomas H. Burrowes,Charles R. Coburn, John L. Gow, and William Roberts, all of whom 
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have since died. Its cighteenth annual meeting was held at Williamsport, commenc- 
ing Tuesday, August 8, 1871, and closing on Thursday, p.m. In 1856 a similar meet- 
ing of the association was held at the same place, on which occasion the following 
prominent educators participated in its proceedings: Bishop Potter, Professor Davies,. 
of New York, Dr. Burrowes, Dr. Kennedy, Governor Curtin, H. L. Dieffenbach, C. R. 
Coburn, Professor Stoddard, John L. and A. M. Gow, William Roberts, Professor Colt, 
Dr. Early, and others. At that meeting 180 members recorded their names, and at the 
present, 321, while many failed to enter their names. On this occasion the association 
was welcomed to the city by Rev. A. R. Horne, chairman of the local committee, and 
Mr. A. O. Newpher responded in behalf of the executive committee. The president, 
Professor A. N. Raub, gave the inaugural address, in which he said of the school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania, that, while progress might have been more rapid they had taken 
no false steps, nor built on any insecure foundation. The original system provided 
simply for the education of the poor, gratis; the present includes State, county, and 
city superintendence, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes. The most needed im- 
provement suggested by the president was that of a closer union between the private 
and the public school interests of the State. Besides this he called attention to the 
necessity for raising the standard of education in all classes cf schools; a distinctive 
sphere for each class of institutions; greater uniformity in methods of examining and 
passing candidates for the State certificates, and better-trained teachers. The nor- 
mal schools of the State fail to supply one-fourth of the demand. With more liberal 
appropriations and a State board of examiners, in addition to the remedy of the pre- 
vious necessities, the school system of the State would be equal to that of any in the 
country. 

Resolutions were introduced by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the late Dr. Thomas Burrowes, which were unanimously adopted. 
Among the important services of Mr. Burrowes to the schools of Pennsylvania recog- 
nized in the resolutions, were the practical organization of the State school system in 
1836, 1837, and 1838, and the putting of it into successful operation ; starting the School 
Journal and editing it for nearly nineteen years; valuable assistance in founding the 

tate teachers’ association ; framing the normal-school law of 1857; three years of edu- 
cational work as State superintendent of common schools, from 1860 to 1863; efforts in 
establishing a system of schools for the education and maintenance of the destitute 
children of soldiers and sailors orphaned by the war of the rebeilion, and supervising 
for three years the schools thus established. s 

During the eighteen months, between the establishment of the school system in 1834 
and the time when Dr. Burrowes took charge of it, little had been done. Out of 907 
districts in the State only 93 had put the system in operation, and there were but 451 
schools and 19,864 scholars. He revised the law, prepared a digest of it, prescribed all 
the necessary forms, carried on all the correspondence necessary to introduce the sys- 
tem, held meetings in every county but eight, addressing the people, answering objec- 
tions to the law, and explaining its workings. The result was that when he left the 
department the system was in operation in 840 districts, with 5,269 schools and an at- 
tendance of 374,732 pupils. 

Under the law framed by Mr. Burrowes there are six normal schools in operation in 
the State and four others preparing for recognition. 

Professor George R. Bliss, of Lewisburgh, read a paper on “The Common Relation of 
Colleges and Public Schools to Liberal Education.” 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, ex-State superintendent, gave a retrospect of the Pennsylvania 
school system. County superintendents were authorized in 1854, the first salaries of 
whom—6¢4 in all—amounted to $26,000, ranging from $150 to $1,500 each. 

Professor Jerome Hopkins, of New York, gave an address on “ Music in the Common 
Schools.” <A discussion followed on the relation of common schools and colleges to a 
liberal education, in which Professer S. 8. Greene, of Brown University, Dr. Taylor, 
Professor Bliss, Professor Wickersham, and others participated. Professor Greene ad- 
vocated the retention of anumber of good academies, where those who desire a clas- 
sical education may send their children to acquire the true spirit of the scholar. In 
small towns the public high schools cannot be expected to give the necessary training 
in classics to fit pupils for college. Professor Wickersham thought the colleges had 
not kept pace with the common schools in that State. In i866 the school system cost 
3,600,000. This year, including the schools for the soldiers’ orphans, it would not cost 
less than $9,000,000. This wave of progress had not reached the colleges. They remain 
almost stationary. This is because the colleges “ have no feeders; they are like trees. 
without roots.” Students do not come in large numbers, as formerly, from the clas- 
sical academies to the colleges, and the colleges have not yet formed any close connec- 
tion with the more vigorous public high schools that have supplanted the academies. 

S. C. Shortledge then read a paper entitled ‘“ The Next Step.” This he considered to 
be the establishment of county public schools, next above the township high school, 
with tuition free; this to be the fitting-school for a grand free State university. 

The following resolution, offered by State Superintendent Wickersham, wasadopted: 
“Whereas it is almost certain that within the next two years a convention will be 
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held to revise our State constitution; and whereas the interest of education is one 
among the leading interests, if not the leading interest, in the Commonwealth: There- 
fore, 
“Resolved, That we respectfully ask the respective political parties to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of nominating as candidates for membership one or more 
educators of acknowledged ability, in order that provision may be made in the new 
constitution strong enough to bear the superstructure of the broadest possible edu- 
cational system.” 

On Wednesday forenoon the United States Commissioner of Education, General John 
Eaton, jr., gave an address entitled “American Education Progressive.” 

Papers were read during the meeting by Miss Laura M. Parker, of Pittsburg, on “ Foot- 
prints ;” by Professor George Eastburn on “ Science in Education ;” and discussions and 
essays occupied a considerable portion of the time of the association, while elocution- 
ary readings and music were interspersed, making the occasion an exceedingly pleas- 
ant one. 

Closing on Thursday p. m. at 4 o’clock, about two hundred members left for an ex- 
cursion to Niagara Falls. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The city constitutes the first school district, whose educational interests are intrusted 
to a board of twenty-nine controllers. 
The following are the statistics for the year 1870: 


SPINS CHORELICGYO) IS. See  er e eeeee iey a eee 380 
ame mOeHOrmesculOOls. 725825... ~<e -te ss ocean os ene ne eae 2 
COrPa eT: OTS GLICO mo Ge ee ee 55 
Aafll® ° SAGIOETB es os 8 56 SO eee eer &0 
SP EIE LS) PORNGLINGTES on) acl OR ene 1459 
Amerace attendance of pupils during the year...-......-.....-.-.+--- 71, 556 
Pomommiomenmealiires of LEACNEFS.. 2.2. 522-652-2455 Gb ee ee s- es seee sede $743,111 02 
mewseHool-nouses to be added... .2¢ 16 222 sc 22 2 cede et ec cen os eee 12 
ap soieMery sCllOOl-NOUSCS Sec... ~~ os eee cae coe. oe eee eee ee eee $327,249 00 
Votmmamount of expenses for schools...-.<-.--.---+----s--------ss5. $1197, 901074 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL. 


The average attendance at this school for 1870 was over 550, which is believed to 
be a greater number than has been known in the history of the school. The course of 
education heretofore adopted has been retained during the past year. 

The teaching is conducted by lectures and text-books combined, with few excep- 
tions, in which the instruction is oral exclusively. 

This school, as the head of a system which extends throughout the city, is the source 
of the higher education, which, rather from its quality than the number of its recipients, 
is of the greatest importance to the future. 

Connected with the central high school, and constituting a department of it, is 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL FOR ARTISANS. 


This school depends for its success upon the aid of the able faculty, and many instru- 
mentalities in the way of models, diagrams, specimens, apparatus, and chemicals. 
furnished by the high school. It has now been in operation two seasons, the first 
twenty and the second twenty-one weeks. The mature and earnest men who enroll 
themselves as its students, and the fact that almost every workshop in the city sent its 
representatives, attest its necessity, and the imperative demand for its continuance and 
ample support. Average attendance, 200; branches of business represented, 84 ; 
average age of students, twenty-two years three mouths. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This is for the training of female teachers, having been established about twenty- 
six years. The number in attendance during the year 1870 was over 500. At the 
close of the terms ending in February and July diplomas were awarded to 95 pupils. 
At the teachers’ examinations held in May and November, 164 certificates out of the 
whole number, 211, were given to the pupils of this school, more than 100 of whom 
are now in the schools of the city. More than 90 per cent. of all the pupils instructed 
here desire to teach, and the semi-annual examinations are anticipated with as much 
interest by the students as is the graduation. The pupils now receive the same atten- 
tion in the study of music as in other departments. The actual daily attendance was. 
about 97 per cent. of the number enrolled. 
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NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 


These were 14 in number, with an average attendance of 3,100 pupils and 50 teachers. 
They were kept open twenty-one weeks, and proved eminently useful in elevating the 
classes attending them, both intellectually and morally. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


The position of music, as a branch of study in the public schools of Philadelphia, is no 
longer uncertain. By the revised graded course, recently adopted by the board, the 
study of vocal music is made to commence in the primary and to continue through all 
the higher grades of schools. This is said to be daily growing in favor with the citizens, 
the results thus far having been far better than the most sanguine friends of the policy 
had anticipated. 

THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY 


owes its origin to Benjamin Franklin in 1731, and was the first subscription library in 
America. It is especially rich in rare copies of early fine. printing, both in Europe and 
America, and, although of limited extent, numbering 95,000 volumes in 1870, it is 
a singularly fine collection, and perhaps the best general library in the country, for the 
reason that it has omitted burdening its shelves with scientific works, which are in 
Philadelphia gathered into the libraries of the Academy of Natural Scicnces and the 
various medical and other scientific schools and societies, and has devoted itself to the 
collection of what may be truly called the best style of standard literature. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The collection of the academy is in three divisicns—its muscum of natural objects, 
its library, and its apparatus; and, of these, the last-named actually has to be stored 
away for want of room. This is a chemical apparatus of about fifteen hundred pieces. 
The library is, of its kind, the finest in America, covering 22,500 volumes, all relating 
especially to the natural sciences; every other work having been carefully pruned out 
and sold. This is a complete special library, each branch of natural science having a 
separate department and being fully represented. Many of the works in this library 
are profusely illustrated and so costly as to be beyond the reach of people generally. 

Public attention has naturally been fixed upon the museum of this institution, 
which embraces more than 250,000 specimens, of which 65,000 are fossils, 70,000 botani- 
cal specimens, 1,000 specimens of zodphytes, 2,000 of crustaceans, 500 of myriapods and 
arachnidans, 25,000 specimens of insects, each represented on an average by four speci- 
mens; 100,000 specimens of shells, 813 species of serpents, 1,170 species of fishes, 31,000 
birds, 5,000 birds’ eggs, 1,000 mammals, 217 skeletons, 346 crania, and 259 parts of 
animals in the department of comparative anatomy ; 1,390 human crania, 45 mummies, 
and 225 mounted specimens of healthy and morbid animal tissues, vegetable structures, 
mineral substances, &c.,in the biological and microscopical section. 

All this has been accomplished without any aid from the city, State, or National 
Government, being the result of patient, persevering labor of men who have been 
interested in the promotion of science, these labors having extended through a period 
of more than sixty years. 

THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


is devoted to science and the mechanic arts, having a library of 15,000 volumes, all on 
Scientific subjects, among which isan entire collection of British patents. Drawing is 
taught here and regular lectures given annually. The effect of this institution is to 
increase vastly the amount of skilled labor, thus elevating the workingmen. It also 
issues 4 regular monthly journal, in which the latest discoveries and inventions are re- 
ported, making them at once available to the members. 


THE LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 


This has been founded since the late war, and is designed to maintain and educate 
the orphans of soldiers who fell in that war, and to provide them with employment or 
a trade that will enable them to support themselves. In this work of charity Phila- 
delphia is belicved to have taken the lead. 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


This until recently had no fixed location, but now has a spacious cdifice, larger than 
any other library building in America. It now contains 50,000 volumes, exclusive of 
large numbers of periodicals. More than 500 volumes are daily loaned on an ‘average. 

The other principal libraries in the city are the Philadelphia Library, the oldest 
public library in Amcrica, founded in 1731, and very rich in old books; the Loganian 
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Library, for reference, free to all, and abounding in classical works; the Apprentices, 
Library, and several others of great excellence. 


CCUNTY PRISONS. 


There has been a marked decrease in the number of commitments for the year 1870, 
there being only 15,288, while those for 1869 reached 18,305. This decrease may be re- 
ceived as a very acceptable fact, especially as there has been a diminution during a 
period of years, the number in 1860 having reached 20,801, and in 1866 19,468. Tho 
expenses of the prison for 1870 were $102,630 0%, being less than those of 1869 by 
$3,245 04. 


STATE CHARITY. 


The State granted the following appropriations to institutions in Philadelphia: 


IPO Geri eayen! CONT. 6a ees esse eee 39, 215 45 
ou DIC ee Ss 6 6o5 6o.c5)9 Or ea eS 31,500 00 
Meo cCUlC-TMMMCUMC NOTON, <2 2. - a6 ose coc wane ee ee ce ce ee cee none ce 28, 800 39 
Momrome tor Mestimte Colored(Childgen .........- 2.2 c265 eee eewecnee 750 00 
For Union Temporary Home............... ee ee Sic seme e 1, 875 00 
taon Northern Home for Friendless Children.........-...---..---.-.---- 11, 869 44 
Mor Lincoln Institution........-...-.... OE RO CE Pre meee 7, 908700 
Bee HUrCuM@elg Semmes es cas ee ee Soden en Gab ee Ge eHs a ER eee 840 14 
po rate SUMMER {OVI LOINC ees ge ee nn oe eee on oe nn we eae ee ae vec es Se 75, 00 
Mimomeonmaioys Orpluan Asylumes.. 22. .2o S22 - 22s eee ec eee 1,525 00 
BOOM Crt ONC tL ONG isl 2 ee Gin soe wig SS se gc eawas ss yee 550 00 
Mee ee ine CON (LON y 5 2 2e eee a en eee ec es ee be eee ec ase oi saces 31,175 00 
PS gee LATS CUP LG ee ey ee gg 53, 759 00 


Ne eA PCO Ey ota aha Sc aie mc oa Sma = + a eee ee ee ea ee 205, 834 38 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ARMY. 


_ The following census of all the Sunday-schools in Philadelphia was made and returned 
by the police during the summer: 
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PITTSBURG. 


During the past year a much larger proportion of the children of school age have 
been in attendance at school than during any former year. At the same time, many 
improvements have been introduced into the schools, and a greatly increased interest 
in educational matters has been manifested by all classes of the community. As a 
result of this improved condition of things outwardly, internal order has been easy 
and progress in learning has been marked and satisfactory. Four school-buildings 
have been completed in the past year, and three others are in process of construction. 
The spirit of improvement among the people has been manifested not only in the 
buildings, but in their surroundings, in the planting of trees, plants, and flowers, where 
previously all was barren pavement. 

Ornamentation is consequently finding its way into the school-rooms, where these 
representatives of refinement, purity, and gentleness tend to displace rudeness, disre- 
spect, and incorrigibility. 


STATISTICS. 
Giniinentot School Aven, su. .252. -s108 «Sata eee es hte ose 21, 845 
Cmildrencattemdine School 222.22 5. lie eee oho le ee 13, 862 
Giniltinen wot isa schools. oo... .<. Sn oe ee ee Co es. 7, 983 
CMR UE AW Ol eta aten lec los kaiks doe = 2 eee so ee eo 4,588 
se ACHCES Meee ele os oad sc sas 252622... eee ees 215 
Amount paid teachers of all kinds........ 2.0.22 .2---s2-0---s-5-s-se004 GLAD 
Cost per pupil, estimated on average of daily attendance.....-..-. .-...2 $18 45 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


A magnificent new high-school building, just completed, was formally dedicated on 
the i3th of October, an event marking a new epoch in the history of the public schools 
of the city, which had long been anticipated by the youthful population with the 
liveliest interest. Accordingly, it is stated by one of the chroniclers of the event, that 
young Pittsburg was early‘astir to hail the occasion, that mothers and sisters had been 
pressed into service for days and nights previous in the manufacture of badges and 
rosettes. ‘Hands and features which, in the blissful independence of childhood, might 
have been oblivious to the chemical properties of soap, or the sanitary influences of 
water for months before, were willingly consigned to the agonies of a perfect ablution,” 
and “ shining morning faces,” with eager expression of expectancy smiled from every 
doorstep long before the hour assigned for the ceremonies to commence. At half past 
10 o’clock the ranks were formed, fully 4,000 children being in the procession, which 
moved from its starting-point to the school-building. 


DEDICATION ADDRESSES. 


In the aftemoon a large assemblage, comprising several hundred teachers and many 
citizens, met in the hall of the new edifice. Professor Luckey, superintendent of the 
city schools, called the meeting to order, and John Wilson, esq., president of the board 
of education, was called to preside. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Montgomery and a song 
by a quartette club, Professor Andrew Burtt made the dedicating address, denominat- 
ing the cause of free education the lever by which the people are to be raised to the 
highest degree of intellectual culture and morality. After dwelling appropriately upon 
the special advantages to Pittsburg from the establishment of this school, he concluded 
by proclaiming the school dedicated, “calling for anathemas from the wise and good 
upon such as would refuse to say ‘Amen.’ ” 

Other addresses were made by W. D. Moore, esq., Dr. B. C. Jillson, late of the West- 
ern University, but at present principal of the high school, and Rev. John 8. Sands, 
daring the afternoon; nnd in the evening an address was given by Hon. H. B. Swope, 
who concluded his remarks as follows: ‘“ The school stands here on this high eminence 
overlooking our numerous forges, furnaces, mills, and workshops, to tell us that mind 
rules over all; that all great, grand, and glorious ends are but the legitimate results 
of educated labor. And now the stately edifice is completed and dedicated to its great 
work, and it only remains for teachers to carry out what has been so nobly begun. It 
has been endowed by all the people for the benefit of all; letit be equal in all respects 
to the best institutions founded and supported by the wealthy for their children alone. 
Let it be the common aim to send forth all the pupils educated in all the principles 
constituting the highest manhood, enabling them to become true to God and famous 
through the ages.” 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT WICKERSHAM. 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent, spoke of his being present, two years 
before, at the laying of the corner-stone of the building, and of his great interest in 
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its progress to completion, which he was as happy to see as any one could be. The 
board of education, he said, had cause of self-gratulation, this grandest work ever ac- 
complished in the city having been secured after a long and hard struggle. He con- 
sidered the school-building one of the finest, if not the finest, in the State. Re- 
ferring to the school system of the State, he said it was equal to, if not superior to, 
that of other States,and predicted glorious results in the future. The system was 
broad enough for all classes, conditions, and all colors. He was glad to see the colored 
children in the procession to-day, marching proudly under their banners. In reply to 
the question whether the high schools would be a success, he answered that the best 
lawyers, business men, and working men would hereafter claim this institution as their 
alma mater, and that its entire success was already assured. 

After brief addresses by Mr. J. H. Miller, a member of the central board of educa- 
tion, Professor George J. Luckey, and Dr. Calder, of the State Agricultural School, the 
dedicatory exercises were concluded by the singing of the song, ‘“‘ Twenty Years Ago,” 
by the quartette club, and the doxology by the audience. 


YORK. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The average attendance at this school was 93 per cent. of the number enrolled. The 
basis of the course of instruction is upon an attendance for four years. The several 
elasses contained the following numbers: Seniors, 4; juniors, 28; sophomores, 27; 
freshmen, 35; total, 94. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE BOROUGH. 


The number of pupils in the public schools of the borough during the year was 
2,038; average attendance of the males, 662; of females, 718; total average, 1,380. 
Whole number of schools, 28. These are graded as primary, 18; secondary, 7 ; :ram- 
mar, 2; high school 1. , 

The superintendent, W. H. Shelley, esq., is also the principal of the high school, 
teaching four anda half hours daily, and making one hundred -and sixty visits to the 
schools, besides holding eighteen district institutes, arranging a full graded course of 
study for all the schools, and other duties. 


Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, State Superintendent, Harrisburg. 


COUNTY, CITY, AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS, 1870. 


County, city, or | Postomen No. of | 


a. 
borough. Name. | ae Salary. 
| 
AMANI Goseec cena sa aus JeHoward Wert .2....2-.2..21 GettysbUne cose asene-s sad 159 | $800 00 
AWG She lyase er AG ee D outhetueerecce tresses PittsbaroWeecess ae some! 499 | 2,000 00 
Allentown City ...--- Iie 18 WONG, seeadesasopesnsd ‘Allentowntereeer ee ee cee 47 | 1, 200° 60 
LANPXOE 5 soho decosee Jobn Miller: 22 2-tees -<.252 AltOOn a ose etee reece esees 20 750 60 
Armstrong ..-.--..-- Hugh McCandless ....-.--..-- reepontee eee ee eee somes 241 | 4,000 00 
PPeAVeT ete esc n2e! Georce M. Fields. 2... ...2-% New Brighton -.----.---- =" 181 | 1,200 00 
LOL caeicre <5 eee } Henry W. Fisher ........--.--] Bediord i) eereee ee seer 210 | 4,000 00 
WOT iS cere sescee Wayvad Bi Brannet:s----------4 |) Reading 2-2 --e ees eeerere 513 | 1,250 00 
IBIESOY CpeeeeeSnaAe eee obny Ee strolland seers. <4 WBN eG Wisse coerce certs 134 | 1,000 00 
JS ens ee PAUgtingA® Keeney ..-<----. <4] Towanda) .2225csee est oe 370 | 1,000 00 
IBS a Sgecreeearece | Hugh B. Eastburn ............ New Hopeseie eee ee ee 252 | 1,000 00 
DRY sca conspeeeiaee: DPanminenGlenn :o. 2s ees 55 Coultersville@ateesses-=- os 220 1,000 00 
WamMDEOy. ese. -esc4 | Thomas J. Chapman .........- e Ebensburs eee ee 183 | 1,000 00 
@amenonwrees a e- 5-4 | Joseph B. Johnson ............ OTOH OWE coocooscaoanoes se 25 1,000 00 
Carhon@eenee-=---... 5 eo JES LEWD cos cosensounos TLhehighton2 eee er 119 1,000 00 
COMUe rete a. +s Tt: MEN n Cee sarereee ses. cs 2 5 Tre bers buna sees ce ees 198 1,200 00 
Chestenmeeeeee ei - George L. Maris. ............. WwW est Chester:s...2-2.+. 044 342 1, 700 00 
Chester City --...-..- AY Awe Meade raeeseemeern. 4 Chestenteercas a ceenen as! 23 | 1,500 08 
Clarioneeeeeereea- J.E. Wood.......- RP scm 0 5 eee ie ees nee 1793, 1,500 00 
Clemrield= ese ==... Geouge W, oiyder s2.-..--..4 Clearfield ness. 4. 157 | 1,200 00 
Clinton ?=2-e-e----- AGN: Raubs ie cee cect Wockhaveneeeeeeeeeeee ce 123 £00 00 
Columbia Syeersee=: Charles G. Barkley....-....... Bloomsburg: 22. << -..0-246 176 1,000 00 
Crayford aeseereee (PEED eRe rSonsmermeenne eee Cambridge Borough. .-.-.--- 366 | 1,500 00 
Cumberland ........-. William A. Lindsey .......... Corlislom@eer cco eee. e..! 214, 1,000 00 
Da cp hiner eee D. H. eY baRoss’..2 2. ene | Hummelstown..-..-...------- Peleg 1,000 00 
PDelawWane se. -- eee James W. Baker .............. WAIST) <4 ee oe ees os 89 | 1,000 00 
Easton Borough...... W. W. Cottingham ........... Easton meee ce cee 35 1 1,700 00 
ELK oa.2 25 oS Se ace RutastLucoremes. 00. ..-.t PRicilign somes asie ania a e= ae 45 600 00 
DD) sec eceneace cere. Cl C3Pay lorena eee we indy s Lane. 22sec o-oo 301 } 1,000 00 
eI (CHAT commacasngas mi. Sd Ones see... PSG re eee See Se 37 { 1,800 00 
Rametie s.25sce 50-0 | Charles W. Wazee..........-. *Brownsville ....--------++-+ 29] 800 00 


Bicrest ee POS STIS! Shad SOP RE OAR ne Gocec ee INiarionwall ome eee cere eee 33 890 00 
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County, city, or . ; No. of 
berough. Name Post-office. schools.| Salary 
Henke hin. ....5eseeae Samuel Gelwicksieseeeeerese | lWoperstLasvir owes 242 | $1, 200 CO 
EultGueeeereee =- =>." Pp debbehnn \WObNTaCS «on occascasend McConnelisburg. Rees < 69 500 @0 
Gieciowee---.....- 5 Thomas J, Teal 22s e es Rice’s Landing... MEP ERE: 175 | 1,000 CO 
Iereisoure . 2.22... Daniei $. Burnigl...2-22.-..--- PURaPRicuure .... 5. 52se- eee 46 | 1,30@ co 
Huntington Be eee David ER usSe. aes W Alexatidria ...... 0.) 90eee! 200 800 00 
Hyde Peale. cecal Jeremiah H. Hawker.......... Ty dese arle: o.oo eee er 17 | 1,500 00 
wwe i ae Sain uel WiOliseeeeeeess-2-..2-8 iadhama) 3... ..<. ..- een ee 238 | 1,000 00 
UIGieRSOn= 34. eee seers AeRneS J, ILA? ocacccoononees JEU RMON eeemeAsqaosncoo- 141 | 1,000 6d 
ANTONIE csascesseocee Georeedvaulov de) 5 1.04. Thompsontown ...-.---...-- 102 £00 03 
JUSBOTISGSC ccs oocoac: Davi vans oe ee RAT GAS CC Tee 26.02/22. eee o18 | 1,700 €0 
ILAD ARSC coscocuccsst \WWablianin IN yeaalkem .cos55acosc- | SACS ROPS IS) GemmeIneeesiie soos ae 144 | 1,000 60. 
JOGA osacuccceseae Awyilidigeny (Ge, ILM sce oeee. eehanoness: sa2c8 eee 176 | 1,200 03 
Eehigh a ecses\-cnee4 i ep OUN OSs © loae5- 1escaeaee ACI EMCO Meee oo: s-- = 2024; 1,380 Cd 
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WIKRE cocoa sco aod NValliam di, Nil em eeeeere ser SWOUCINVIO asoomoorsasec Pee i 1, 261 CO 
Meadville City...---. Win cela) cb SAA ac oa caeee : Mead villeeeene. cose ae 14] 2,600 co 
NECK COT eenee tree. aa MG IGS Cues Gaceeoaaccts t Sharpville Furnace ......... 269 | 1, C00 60 
INGUIN coc coseneseaed MOM MIG . casos 2886 - osawee ee eee ee ee eee ae $8 860 00 
MUGININNE ooceescsgacas. ANCHORS ROTO? > copao ae Stroudsburg. 224.125.002.452 12 600 09 
Montgomery......... ANS IBSITNN «ee codosccosocseoe METRO © c.3.c <tc re rerere eer 279 | 1,260 00 
NTOMUC UT eee eee = AWatbiayen JEG «cco cemecenonos [EOLUSCTOVO lee ne ere Eee eee 73 800 C0 
Northampton .--.-..3 Wubi IN WU: oe osoane Hethleheny assess... ee 208 | 1,000 CO 
Northumberland. .... SON SWORN. cagousaonncoaued RUM OC eerctooconsaoeasolod 192 | 1,000 09 
IANO yee eos. Iba IEE JEG Oe ba goneo nenendooe Landisburg ESE, cic ere 166 500 09 
INKS) scone acceso AO JULIO. cgeacoscencanaed Dingman’s ; Ferry 22 ee 3 600 69 
Rattebure City .....-4 George od. et ls) aan ee | Pittsburg ooveewens< 222 ened 201 | 2,560 60 
IRoblicneers acs. sac. -4 4]. Wyle Nea eo Coudersportie-s- eee eee 116 | 1,066 60 
Pottsville Borough... eae F TPAGRUSENO 5 coos 4 ERotisvillea == ee es 36 | 1,500 CO 
Selmi cosossosep DIESSCRNE VILE tee eee ae Bori@arhoute a een eee 374 | 2,090 60 
Scranton City.......: JOSEDDMIONGViees se eeeee sees. Scranton 222 seen 40 } 1,£00 00 
Sunilee. cgueaenee see AN nul beben OWE! conosseooneuee Mrecbare .2..225 22. ee 102 &00 CO 
SOMChSct meee en: Sames Lb. Puch ese een Somerset ..--:-0+:+------04) 206 800 ¢9d 
SORA soososasscooe John W. Martin .............. Dushores: asses ese = eee 58 860 00 
DUSQMe neni aee eee - WVallianmmC sein dene Horestyvake eee. ae 2722) 1,000 00 
Mio Caterer ee ce. — 4 JOUTANS IBUCRCT, O coscosoaccone Hen oxvillOsvsee eee eee 2654, 1,250 6d 
Titusville .........-- Henry C. Bosley eee, Titusvilles eee ee 13} 2,500 00 
Ulinio neers ee (© Ve Gun lycee eres eer. Tewashu ¢ eeeeeer eee neat 83 e00 69 
WOR. sccasocosore Charies HDalewra- 22. see. BE Pc) eee eee eee oe 2133, 1,500 00 
WHI oscnasencoed | W. M. Linsey ee pea ean | Niarren oe ree ee 161; 1,000 090 
Viton Ine tOm eee eee. WW aliliaime Gehic creer Cannonsburcaee eee ee eeer 251 | 1,000 00 
NWS Go. ees DRG Allen paseo eee as iPronipions.:-26..2-2) ae 209 | 1,000 60 
Westmoreland. ....-.. Matenty Mi JOm@Gusc..2. «22 oe | Salem Cross-Roads...-22.54) 3134 £00 00 
Wilkesbarre Borough) Charles J. Collins ............- \GGURSANS TS Goss Gonooescoosd 19} 1,800 00 
WalliamenonuiGity see A. hs Horne. seees.--2 seer - Wilhamspert sesso eee 44 700 00 
\WAapcialn@ .ncoscognee: Jeeqaalke Jel, JE a caccasooonsoosn tinichanmoc ke. == seas 96 500 ¢0 
Moree cee. I mrepnen(G, Boyd...2...-c10a MOP kiss pesca ee ee 138 | 1,500 60 
York Borough ....... | William 13h Shelley...) Morkee ste sc ccs ca ae eee 20 | 1,860 00 
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THE FIRST REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At the date the present report was made, the board of education had, under the re- 
cent law establishing it, been organized eight months. The following is the substance 
of their first report. They refer at length to the complex nature of the former school 
system, and the great need of a complete change. 


THE CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 


“The board desires to call the attention of the general assembly to a large and rap- 
idly increasing class, whose existence is a menace to the future welfare of society—the 
truant and neglected children growing up in idleness and ignorance, and who, if not 
cared for, must become a very dangerous element in our body politic. It is hoped the 
legislature will devise some legal measures for correcting this great evil. Attention is 
also called to the large number of children employed in our manufacturing establish- 
ments deprived of the educational privileges provided by the statutes. 

“A voluntary agreement (such as was circulated in Connecticut) is proposed between 
the various manufacturers to abide by the law, so that all shall stand on common ground 
in regard to the employment of children, and the law thus receive an easy enforcement.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


“The board unanimously urges the immediate establishment of a normal schecl in 
Rhode Island. In the legislative enactment which shall establish such a school, it is 
suggested that the act specify such guarantees and requirements in the management 
of the schools as shall prevent the squandering of the appropriations upon teachers 
who have no natural tact for teaching, or will not. contract to teach for at least two 
years within the State; and that the success of the institution may not be jeopardized 
by lack of pecuniary means, it is recommended that a maximum sum of not less than 
ten thousand dollars be annuaily appropriated therefor.” 


WORK OF TEE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE APPROVED. 


“The board wouid also express their approval of the holding of teachers’ institutes 
in the several parts of the State, as promoting the cause of education, not only by sug- 
gesting modes of imparting instruction to teachers, and kindling anew their interest 
and zeal in their work, but by their direct influence upon all others who attend them, 
and a reflex influence upon the committees, arousing them from the apathy and indiffer- 
ence which have becn so prevalent. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The report of the commissioner of public schools, the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, for 
the school year ending May 1, 1670, contains the following information: 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of Rhode Island, United States census, 1870.........---...-.- 217, 306 
Total population of the State between the ages offive and fifteen, (census 

OUTER oconne 0 GRR Leen ee 38, 788 
Brener ot tonic in tshode Island .... 2. ..-+.--+-. -+-4--2 ese edeeee cae 34 
DimmwWeroteschoo! districisin the State.....-..-.+--.c..-+. sceweccssees= 412 
Ewmbermotsum@mer schools in the State --..--.-.2-. 6.--tssseee csence se Siem 
Peeaveromwinver schools in the State. ....-..----.2 sees cesece euseee us 635 
Dead peroteteachers in Summer schools ....-..--.---- -s.essesceereesn 651 
hecememoteveachergimayinter schools .2--...-+....-..s2seeese+-47-. cous 711 
Nubeiao: weeks 1n school yeariaveraged _-.. ..-. 2 - scene ences woe ses 34 
Number of pupils registered in summer schools.......--......---------- 29, 567 
Average attendance in summer schools ........- aii taras operas oreo 20, 048 
Numbemeisnupils recistered in winter schools ....-....-.--.-....---.---- 28, 364 
Averaiie attendance in winter schools .........----.«----- -«<+ a---0+--- 22,444 
Percentage of population between the ages of five and fifteen registered 

TSU ine tame MLS. ee eee Se 2k hiss an Sun ae anes oaneee- . GL 
Percentage of population between the ages of five and fifteen registered 

he Cure? GeO Sn eeees oad co > cae eo Pf) 
Number of pupils in private schools, (census of 1865)........-.0--02--++ 6, 336 
Amount of Stateappropriation for schools..............----...---+--+-- $90, 000 
Amount of town appropriation for schools ....-.-. .... eaccce enceceencees $246, 046 05 
Amount from registry taxes and other sources.......-..---+-- e+e seees= $44,799 96 
Amount from district taxes...--....... snonce pb $82, 196 95 
Expenditure, exclusive of school-houses. ......------.--. -+ -- ---0--s+02- $390, 662 27 
Eecnenciitire fOr schOol-houses oases ©... anne nace -cce sccecencece $212, 391 81 


ioglexpenditures for school purppses --.....-.-+.-- sco. occ aecccesence $529, 054 08 
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UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


The widest diversity prevails in Rhode Island respecting text-books in the several 
towns, and often in the same town, and has been a just and serious cause of complaint. 
The labors of the teachers are increased because classification of pupils is prevented. 
Much pecuniary loss results to the children of those parents who change their residence. 
This, no doubt, operates to actually prevent attendance at school in many cases, espe- 
cially children of poor or avaricious parents. 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE. 


There were 5,014 children in the State who had not attended school during the year. 
This is 12.9 per cent. of the whole number of children between five and fifteen years of 
age. It is probable that at least one in seven of all the childrei in the State between 
five'and fifteen years of age did not attend any school during the year. The greatest 
percentage of absentees is found in those towns which have the largest foreign popu- 
lation by percentage. 

Absent from school Cumberland, 17.1 per cent.; North Providence, 28.1 per cent.; 
Pawtucket, 18. per cent.; Burrillville, 26.8 per cent.; Cranston, 15.8 per cent.; and 
Smithfield, 20.5 per cent. It is a fact which demands the earnest and immediate atten- 
tion of our legislators, and of every citizen, that so large a proportion of the children 
are growing up in ignorance. Of the whole population of the State 63.4 in each 100 
are of American and 36.6 are of foreign parentage. The larger portion of these persons 
of foreign parentage who cannot read and write is of foreign birth, and they are per- 
sous who in their childhood did not enjoy the opportunities for education that children 
do in this State; and, unfortunatcly, the ignorance of parents, in connection with the 
open opposition of their spiritual advisers to the free schools, begets on the part of a 
considerable portion of our foreign population a great indifference, or even oppositien, 
to the education of their children. In this way there is great danger that this alarm- 
ing amount of ignorance in the State will be perpetuated and increased. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


“What shall be done,” says Superintendent Bicknell, “ for the more than 10,000 chil- 
dren in our State, under fifteen years of age, who attend no school, most of whom can 
neither read nor write, and many of whom are vagrants and truants, with nonce to care 
for their welfare? Some of them work in our factories, and, from necessity of one kind 
or another, are compelled to pass the tender years of youth—the best and only years 
for acquiring the rudiments of an education—under the severe restraints of long-con- 
tinued and wearisome labor, and deprived of the blessing of common-school instruction. 
Others are learning the vices and corruption which idleness, neglect, and profligacy 
must surely engender, and, under the influence of bad associates and adepts in crime, are 
candidates for the reform school and the prison. Can the State afford the loss of so 
many of its children from its schools of learning, to be educated in schools of crime? 
Can it take the responsibility even of allowing one-fifth of its youthful population to 
grow up in a condition which will endanger its civil rights, as well as material pros- 
perity, and its social and moral character? Crime and ignorance, masked by day, go 
hand in hand by night to perform deeds of wickedness and shame. Shall society pa- 
tiently suffer the wrong and its repetition? Certainly a call comes to the legislators 
of the State to protect and secure the homes, the property, the rights, the lives of the 
people, from the public and private villainy which infests society. The public school 
can do its part, but not all of the work, and, in order that it may do its legitimate part, 
the child must be placed and held within its influence.” ; 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, AND A STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCILOOL, 


were first held in Rhode Island twenty-five years ago. A series, three days cach, have 
been held this year, some of which had the attendance of 200 teachers each, and the 
presence of the governor and other eminent persons. An earnest move is being made 
to secure a State normal and training school, as recommended by the board of educa- 
tion. The superintendent says: ‘The call is universal for a thoroughly trained and 
disciplined corps of teachers. Within the past three years the school officers of every 
town in the State have expressed strong and emphatic opinions upon this subject in 
their annual reports to the people. The response of the people has been, and still is, 
heartily unanimous: ‘Give us good teachers for all our schools, and we will give of our 
money for their better support;’ and the only proper ground for the demand for in- 
creased salarics is a better grade of instruction to be furnished.” 
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THE KIND OF EDUCATION RHODE ISLAND NEEDS. 


A system of free schools to be universally popular must be universally practical, so 
much so that the dullest comprehension may sce something of intrinsie value in it. 

Rhode Island is a State of manufactures. All of their business interests grow out of 
the investment of capital in the various productive industries of the factory, the shop, 
and the foundery. A large portion of their population are artisans, and their wealth is 
the result of skilled handicraft. While education has its main office in fitting children 
for citizenship and manhood, it has also its practical work in fitting them for the trades 
and manufaetures to which they will be introduced and on the labor of which they 
must depend for a livelihood. While labor-saving machines destroy the drudgery of 
toil and perfect the operations of handicraft, our schools become time-saving machines, 
by means of which months and years may be saved to our youth in the competitions of 
daily life. 


THOMAS A. TEFFT—A BRIEF BUT BRILLIANT LIFE, : 


No better illustration of the value of industrial schools can be presented than that 
which is furnished by the life and example of a native Rhode Islander, Thomas Alex- 
ander Tefft. Hon. Henry Barnard, in his first visits among the sehools of Rhode Island, 
found young Tefft in the district school in his native town of Richmond. He thought 
he saw in him the germs of unusual powers, and was impressed with his energy, intel- 
ligence, and power, his love of the beautiful in nature and art, and his taste and skill 
in drawing. He said to him, in substance, “You must not bury yourself here in ob- 
scurity ; go to Providenee and study architecture; make that your profession, and let 
our State have the benefit of your acquirements in a department whose esthetic claims ° 
have too long been negleeted.” He came to Providence, studied architecture, gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of philosophy in 1851, and in the midst of his studies 
planned and furnished designs for school-buildings, churches, private dwellings, and 
other edifices, in this and other States, among which is the fine structure of the Provi- 
dence and Worcester and Providenee and Boston Railroad station. He went to the 
schools of Europe to study architecture, and studied sculpture also in order to make 
himself a better architect. 

While in Europe he became interested in the question of a universal currency, and 
his views so eommended themselves to the wisest minds of both continents that his 
plans—without due credit, however, to him—were adopted by the international confer- 
ence held in Paris during the Universal Exposition of 1867. 

The death of Mr. Tefft in 1859 eut short, at the age of thirty-four, a remarkable life. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The president of this institution, Rev. Dr. Caswell, has been for more than forty 
years one of its professors, and identified with all its interests. Under this manage- 
ment the college has at present a freshman elass of 80, the largest that has ever been 
admitted, and a total of 220 students, and 16 professors and eollege officers. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ALUMNI OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Since President Manning eommenced his college labors at Warren with a single 
pupil, the late Professor William Rogers, 2,429 young men have graduated, of whom 
1,400 are now living. These may be supposed to be scattered all over the world, and 
to represent the various callings and professions in life. Of these, 32 have rendered, . 
and are now rendering, efficient service in the eause of education, as presidents of col- 
leges and theological schools; 135 as professors and tutors; 18 have been honored witb. 
a seat in the United States Senate; 40 have served as Representatives in Congress; 24 
have been elected governors and lieutenant-governors; 27 have been honored with a 
position as judge, or Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 650 have been ordained to the 
gospel ministry, one-sixth of whom have received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
their alma mater and from other colleges. Fifty-three of the graduates of Brown have 
received the degree of doctor cf laws, many of whom, as, for example, Jonathan Rus- 
sell, William Hunter, Henry Wheaton, and William L. Marcy, have held high offieial 
positions under the Government, and by their talents and skill won undying fame. 


LIBRARY FUNDS AND ENDOWMENTS. 


The library continues to receive valuable accessions. It now numbers upwards of 
38,000 volumes. The total amount of the several different funds of the university is 
$009,482. Outstanding subscriptions amounting to about $20,000 remain unpaid. It 
is expected $16,000 to $18,000 of this amount will be paid during the present year. 

The late Rev. Romeo Elton, D. D.,.left in his will a legacy to Brown University 
amounting to about $20,000. 


090 E 
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By virtue of the contract between the college and the State of Rhode Island, relative 
to the transfer and sale of land scrip, the college is bound to educate scholars appointed 
by the State, each at the rate of $100 per annum, to the extent of the entire annual 
income of the fund. The entire amount for which the scrip was sold (being $50,000) 
has now been paid into the treasury. The State will therefore be entitled hereafter 
to have about thirty beneficiaries in the university. During the past year three only 
have been apon State scholarships. ; 


PROVIDENCE. 


{From the annual reportof the school committee for the year 1871, including two semi-annual reports of 
the city superintendent, Daniel Leach, esq.] 

The whole number of pupils registered in all our schools is 8,877. Ofthis number 
316 have been received into the high schools; 2,524 into the grammar schools; 2,002 
into the intermediate, and 4,035 into the primary schools. 

The schools are reported in a prosperous condition, the greatest drawback to their 
usefulness being the evil of irregular attendance, and a want of co-operation on the 
part of the parents with the work of the schools. In many cases children are resigned 
to the care of the teacher with less concern, it is remarked, than a paekage of goods to 
a transportation company, and with less thought regarding their safety. Parents are 
urged to visit the school-room. 

The committee have endeavored to obtain progressive teachers of the broadest cul- 
ture, in which effort they have been generally successful, although some exceptions in 
the primary and intermediate schools are satisfied with their attainments, and content 
to remain treading around the circle, in the same path, term after term. Vacation 
schools are a feature of the system, their object being to furnish a refuge from the 
temptations and dangers of the street. During the summer vacation five ungraded 
schools were in operation for six weeks. 

Special instruction in writing has been given, and a marked improvement in music 
is reported. A new impulse has been given to reading by the successful labors of Mrs. 
Miller, who spent a fortnight with the teachers and in the schools. 


LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 


Attention is called by the superintendent to the subject of the proper ventilation and 
light in the school-room as of the first importance. The best method of securing venti- 
lation, in his opinion, is by the application of heat. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


These schools have been unusually prosperous. No part of our school system is pro- 
ducing more practical results, but their efficiency would be very much increased by 
better room accommodations, in which the larger pupils can be separated from the 
smaller. The superintendent recommends the establishment of a school of a higher 
grade, one that might properly be called an elementary polytechnic school. Thereis a 
great and pressing demand for such an institution in the city. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The number of children growing up in ignorance and idleness is increasing every 
year. In respect to compulsory attendance cf children at school itis argued that in 
the right to take property to establish schools is also included the right to see that the 
end sought for, namely, the security of life, liberty, and property, through intelligence 
and virtue, is not thwarted by non-use of the privileges so provided, and that a law 
compelling the attendance of children at school would be no more an infringement 
upon personal liberty than is any other law; and that all laws, in a greater or less 
degree, do abridge the freedom of individuals whose conduct they regulate. The 
establishment of an industrial school separate from the reform school is recommended 
for the salvation of the large class of orphans, and worse than orphans, who are fast 
becoming vagrants and criminals. : 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR 1871. 


Pepulationenmeeciny, United States census of 187022.2ees---. . a2 eee 68, 904 
Number of Chiitremeot school ace... .... 0.) eee = ee 13, 000 
Number of clildieneimmoublic schools. ....... 22m sess eee eee ee Sere 
ANVETACe ALONE me: 6 ne be ks es 3 ee 7, 999 
Receiptsdtor schoglapumpuses.. 200. .........-.. seo ee ee $207, 393 45 


Expenditure for school purposes.....--...... Pe Loi pee cas $206, 903 00 
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NEWPORT. 


[From the annual report of ee school committee and the superintendent of public schools for the year 
1870-71—Frederic W. Tilton, superintendent.] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Gat tOU Ol UiGChiy meee ss so oe cans oe. te as nee eee ee ea 12, 521 
mamuber of childrenmiasemogl ace .-.....25-.2-.---. 225 «25s eee ae 2, 500 
Number of children attending public Schools, 1D0Ut....<.02.2 52a 594 
Percentage Ouavcricemuvencance, (1870-71) .......----- << -- eee 903 
ty DOME eT SI Ole OW. oA ne 8, 27 
RM igle mum Deore melereniinles, o>; females, 30).......-...-..-2. see 30 
Average number of pupils to each fencer ie... ............ 22 
Total receipts LO ESC MOO MILT OSES «meets fe War ae oe wn dn eo on ee $30, 055 23 
Wer Mees PonCluitont@imeclUGl PUIPOSCS ....-..-2-a----- o-oeence-cessceece - $29,969 92 


THE SCHOOLS. 


In some matters of very great importance marked progress has been made during 
the year which is now closing. Therehas been a greater uniformity in the mcthods of 
discipline. The discipline has usually been mild, and, at the same time, firm. The 
amount of school legislation in the State has been very large, and its character very 
important, including the passage of a bill authorizing the “establishment of a State 

normal school, for which an annual mileage appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars has 
been made, This sum will be equitably divided among the pupils who reside more 
than five miles from the school. The entire expense of tuition is incurred by the State. 


TARDINESS. » 


The average amount of tardiness in the schools has been very small. The cases 
which have occurred however have been unevenly distributed. It sometimes happens 
that one-tenth of all the cascs of tardiness reported for the week occur in a single rcom. 
In one of the primary schools but one case of tardiness was reported during an entire 
term. But while the attendance of pupils actually belonging to the schools is good, 
there is in our city, as well as.in others, a class of children of school age whose names 
are upon the roll of no schools, public or private, and whose truancy is conscquently 
permanent. The inquiry as to the means which shall be taken to bring these children 
under the influence of the school is becoming a very serious one. The support of the 
schools by general taxation implies a moral contract between the State and the tax- 
payer. A citizen, whose tax for the support of such a system is large, and who receives 
no direct benefit from the schools, contents himself withthe assurance that the tone of 
the community in which he lives is being elevated; that ignorance and crime are 
meeting with a vigorous assault, and that he is to enjoy increased security of person 
and property. If the tax-payer finds that he does not receive the protection which 
was promised him, he cannot be blamed for feeling that the State has broken a contract 
to which, morally at least, she has made herself a party. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


A very fine farm of 100 acres has recently been given to the town of Portsmouth, 
for an industrial school, by Miss Ellen Townsend, where boys who are neglected and 
friendless may have a plain, comfortable home, and may be taught how to support 
themselves by honest labor, and to become good and useful meinbers of society. 


EVENING SCIIOOLS. 


Onr evening school is doing a quiet work among those persons whose circnmstances 
forbid their attending the day school. If arrangements could be made in connection 
with this school for “instruction in meckanical ‘and free-hand drawing, our industrial 
interests would be much enhanced. <A great many mechanics, whose “knowledge and 
experience are ample, are hampered by. the inability to place before their own eyes 
and the eyes of others the conceptions of their minds. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbia, South Carolina, October 28, 1871. 

GENERAL: Inclosed herewith please find school statistics (such as they are) of the 
State of South Carolina for the scholastic year 1871. It is a source of much regret to 
me that said statistics are so deficient. This office is almost entirely dependent upon 
the county school commissioners of the State for statistical information concerning 
the public schools. The annual reports of many of said officers are very imperfect, 
while in other instances such reports have not been seasonably forwarded. 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The State appropriation (as is shown in one of the accompanying tables) for the fis- 
cal year ending October 31, 1871, and made for the support and maintenance of free 
common schools, consisted of $150,000, in addition tothe poll or capitation tax, from 
which we shall probably realize this year $50,000 or more. Add to these two sums 
$1,000 derived from licenses, and the aggregate amount will be $201,000. 

A majority of the school districts in the State have assessed a school district tax, 
but I have at present no means of ascertaining the aggregate amount of such tax. 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES OTHER THAN FREE 
COMMON SCHOOL. 


In addition to the appropriation for the support of common schools, the following 
State appropriations for educational purposes have been made for the fiscal year here- 
inbefore mentioned : 


For the support of the University of South Carolina.......--.-..-...---- $25,000 00 

Korrepairs 00 university DimidINoSs 0... 6.2... 225. see 

Fortine puronase of school text-books...- 2... ..2. 2-2. 226-225-2555 42- eo cee 
For the support of the South Carolina Institution for the Education of the 

Bentand Dumb and the Blind.222-. 2... .2...- -..22s2255252-4 428s ee OU 

For the support of the State Orphan Asylum..........:-.....--.-..----. 10,000 00 

MNO UAL Ee rie 5 cae eee 6 ac scenes eo tear alow Ue nice Sie seeeteeaty samara 85, 020 14 

PROGRESS. 


A reasonable degree—taking into due consideration the adversities and difficulties 
encountered—has been achieved in our educational work during the scholastic year. 
Our school attendance for the year 1871 more than doubles that of 1870. Our school 
law—which is not faultless—will not fail to produce very favorable results if it be prop- 
erly enforced and carried out. Iam glad to testify that the people of this State are 
gradually acquiring an interest in the cause of public schools. 

Our great and practical difficulties are— 

1st. Indifference and incompetency of school officers. 

2d. The extreme poverty of the people, and ihe embarrassed condition of our State 
finances. 

Yet, notwithstanding obstacles, the foundation of a thorough, practical, and liberal 
system of common schools is being laid. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES OF EDUCATION. 


Very much of the educational work in this State has been accomplished by agencies 
not under the supervision or in connection with this office. There are numerous good 
private and select schools, academies, and colleges in our midst. The Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedinen and Abandoned Lands has built a goodly number of comfortable and 
commodions school-houses. 

The colored people of this State owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to the various 
benevolent societies at the North and elsewhere, which have for several years past 
done such a noble and generous part in the education and elevation of that race. 
These schools—the best in the State—have been like green oases in the desert waste. We 
regret that we are not able to give statistical information concerning the work accom- 
plished by outside agencies. 
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Hoping that this communication and the accompanying tables will not reach you too 
late to be of service to you, 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
J. K. JILLSON, 
State Superintendent of Education, South Carolina. 
Hon. JOHN EATON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


[From the second annual report of the superintendent of education for the State of (South Carolina, for 
the year 1870, issued 1871. Hon. J. K. Jillson, superintendent.) 


1869. *1870. 
Number of white males between the ages of six and sixteen.......-- 40,956 21,660 
Number of colored males between the ages of six and sixteen....... 58,776 27,317 
oe valemaleomm ite WmeCOlOUed!. 22.05... 020220 s ect. s ee eeee eu. ~s DO ocean 
Number of white females between the ages of six and sixteen ...... 41,240 20529 
Number of colored females between the ages of six and sixtecn...... 56,207 27,184 
ROL apcmal ese lite amt COlOred .... -. -1-2-..0.ccce ce cewcesseses 97,447 Sas 
AMGUMeaiLe iMales aie temMales..... ssa. sc. 20--s ss naceeweenea-ss--- 82,196 “BG e0e 
Motaecaloren males andetemales. 0222... .-.- -.2.552.52+-+4------- 114,983 Wea 
Whole number, white and colored, males and females.......--..---. 197,179 129,346 
NuMiemeqmmanmescnools ii the State... .. eee... -<-.--3--s2e< Gs -5 sees ee eee 769 
Number of pupils that attended free common schools.......-.-.-..-.----.-- 30,448 
Average wages, per month, paid teachers of each sex........--..------0---- $35 
Te ESE BeBe o.oo cache SI epee 9) Ale pale te Aa ee eee OR ETE = $50 
COOL, STU Boos SSeS ee eee Mes eo ae Gey asa Sco ne rer $35 
AOU OC 0 OS SN ee $25 
Seno eon secqUmelumlurineg Lhe year. .2-< 25-2 cee = | seis sec eee sees 110 
Ot amity enol SCHoOl-HOUSES2.S2. 5 oe sic oo- + oo Swinre Sigh yselee < oaie we eee eee 657 
ON euMetars CUM OM CISMICTS A256 cee eae cates 0c’ ciel cay acl eey el ea es eee eas 469 


Of the number of school-honses reported as erected during the year, 30 are frame- 
buildings and the remainder are log-houses. Of those previonsly erected, the returas 
arc so imperfect and meager, it is quite impossible to give the full number, or estimated 
value. Only three are rcported as having their grounds inclosed. 

Teachers are divided, according to the grade of their certificates of qualification, into 
three classes, and the monthly salary of each classis fixed in accordance with the grade. 
No discrimination in regard to sex is made in the wages of teachers. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


But one teachers’ institute or convention has been held in the State during the year; 
at Nazareth Church, Spartanburgh County, on the 5th and 6th days of August, 1370. 
Thirty teachers werein attendance. The organization was made a permanent one, under 
the name of ‘‘ The Teachers’ Convention of Spartanburgh County, South Carolina,” and 
is to meet annually. 

In virtue of the requirements of the State school law, a uniform list of school text- 
books has becn determined upon, by a special commission appointed for that purpose, 
and presented to the State board of education. 


OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS. 


There are several obstaclesto progress in the educational work; among these may be 
mentioned the delay in the passage of the school law, inexperience of school officers, want 
of suitable school-houses, scarcity of good teachers, apathy andimpatience of the people, 
opposition to the new system, inadequacy of the appropriations for school purposes, 
and defects of the school law. 

The act to establish and maintain a system of free common schools for the State of 
South Carolina did not become a law until the 16th day of February, 1870. In con- 
formity with the provisions of section 43 of said law, all the schools under State super- 
vision were closed on Friday, June 24, 1870. It was therefore practically impossible 
to accomplish much in so short a space of time, in the way of organizing and estab- 
lishing schools under the new system. Four school commissioners have made no 
returns whatever, as required by law. It is hoped that the general assembly will 
adopt appropriate measures to secure the rigid enforcement of section 26 of the school 
law. The law provides that each county shall be divided into school districts, and 


* The enumeration of school population for 1870 required by section 38 of the school law has been 
but partially made ; complete returns having been received from twelve counties only. 
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a board of school trustees elected or appointed for each district. It some counties 
there are no school districts, and, consequently, no school trustees have been appointed. 
In many cases where boards of school trustees have been appointed, they have failed 
to qualify, and in the majority of other instafices they have assumed a state of “‘ mas- 
terly inactivity,” as far as schools are concerned. 


POOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Very few of the scliool-houses are State property. Most of the buildings occupied 
as school-houses are miserable affairs, entirely destitute of even the most rude and 
simple comforts and conveniences of a modern school-room. Some legislative action 
should be taken to enable either district or county authorities to raise by taxation 
funds to be applied to the building of school-houses, out-houses, and inclosures, the 
providing of fuel, school-furniture, and apparatus, and in conjunction with the State 
funds, to the support of teachers. During the past year the State schools have suffered 
severely from the employment of inefficient and incompetent teachers—an evil which 
has more sensibly shown itselfin the schools where colored children attended. The ma- 
jority of the native white teachers are reluctant to assume charge of such schools. The 
native colored teachers, as a class, are wholly incompetent, and it is almost impossible to 
secure the services of teachers from abroad, unless they can be assigned to communi- 
ties where they can obtain some of the comforts and conveniences of society and civ- 
ilization. ; 

Probably no State in the Union is so cursed with poor teachers as is South Carolina. 
Many of the people are sadly indifferent concerning educational matters, not caring 
whether “school keeps or not.” Many keep their children in the fields at work when 
they ought, in every sense of the word, to send them. to school. 


OPPOSITION TO THE NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The new school system, like everything else new, meets with much opposition from 
certain classes of people, disciples of the “ old pod-auger days.” The great objection 
urged is the cost of maintaining the system. Education, certainly, costs much money, 
but for every investment of money which the State or the people shall make for com- 
mon-school privileges, there will be a future golden harvest of civilization, progress, 
prosperity, good order and enterprise. 

The general assembly, at its last session, appropriated for the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1870, the sum of $50,000, in addition to the amount raised by poll or capitation 
tax, for the support of free common schools. Tho poll-tax is at present a very unre- 
liable source of school revenue. We have not been able, up to this date, to obtain 
the amount of the poll-tax collected for the fiscal year 1868-1869. Fifty thousand 
dollars is a sum hardly sufficient suitably to support the public-schools of the city of 
Charleston. Careful calculations prove that it costs at least $1 per month for each 
child attending common school. Five months’ schooling, then, for each child costs $5. 
The scholastic population of this State is, in round numbers, 200,000. If one-half of 
these children attend school five months in each year, the cost will be $500,000. 

It is submitted that the education of ald the children of all classes and castes in 
society is indispensable to the highest and best welfare of the whole community, and 
that suitable and adequate provision for such education is a matter of common weal 
and common concern. 

The war in Europe, whose red waves have deluged with blood the fair fields of 
unhappy France, illustrates with terrible force the proposition that the thinking bay- 
onet gains the victory; that the bullet, accompanied by an idea or a thought, is 
swifter and surer in its flight than one propelled by powder only. 

The great want, the urgent need of South Carolina, is a general, universal system of 
free common schools. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND SCRIP. 


The general assembly of the State of South Carolina, at its regular session of 1868- 
’69, passed “An act accepting the donation of lands to the State tor the endowment of 
agricultural colleges.” It will be well to ascertain whether the officers authorized by 
said law to act in this matter, or any agents appointed by them, have received, either 
in whole or in part, the said scrip; and ifise, what disposal has been made of the 
same; or if it has not been received, to ascertain what steps are necessary to obtain 
possession of it, and that the same be devoted to the establishment of schools of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts in connection with the University of South Carolina. - 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The general assembly made ample appropriations for the support of the University 
of South Carolina during the past year. The institution is in charge of an efficient 
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faculty, and offers facilitics, at least equal to any other institution of the kind in the 
South, to young men desiring to avail themselves of an advanced course of study. 

The university library is one of the finest in the Southern States, and has, during 
the year, received an addition of 632 valuable volumes. It is a source of regret that 
this institution, liberally provided for by the public funds, has such a small attendance 
of students. It is provided by law that there shall be admitted annually to the uni- 
versity one free student from each county in the State, such student to be appointed 
by the governor on the nomination of the delegation in the general assembly from the 
county in which said student shall reside. A free public competitive examination is 
to be held annually, on the first Monday in July, which each student desiring to be 
appointed as free student to the university may attend. The student passing the best 
examination is entitled to the appointment. The university appropriations for 1870 
were $37,500. 


SOUTH CAROLINA INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, DUMB, AND THE 
BLIND. 


This institution, located at Cedar Springs, Spartanburgh County, was reopened for 
the admission of pupils, on November 17, 1869, and placed in charge of Professor J. M. 
Hughston, a graduate of and former teacher in the institution. The buildings have 
been recently repaired. The system and thoroughness of the methods of instruction, 
and the proficiency of the pupils, are deserving of praise. 

The cost to the State of maintaining the institution from November 17, 1869, to 
October 31, 1870, has been $9,727 374. In addition to this amount, the institution has 
contributed to its own support the sum of $3803 18. 

A public examination (the first occurring since the war) of the pupils of this institu- 
tion was held on Wednesday, October 25, 1871. The exercises were exceedingly inter- 
esting. The proficiency and thoroughness evinced by both the mutes and the blind, 
would put to shame the attainments of many seeing and speaking studeuts. In the 
school for the blind were students in chemistry, geometry, and Latin. The blind 
department, under the direction of their accomplished musical instructor, Professor 
W. B. North, (himself totally blind,) gave, in the afternoon, a most excellent and enter- 
taining concert. 

This institution is supported by the State, and is under the supervision of a board of 
commissioners of the deaf and dumb and the blind, consisting of the governor, comp- 
troller general, and State superintendent of education. For the fiscal year 1870, the 
general assembly appropriated $10,000 for its support. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance is as follows: Blind, males, 8; females, 6; total, 14; mutes, males, 7; females, 8 ; 
total, 15. The average cost to the State of the board and tuition of each of these 
pupils for the last year has been about $280. 

The following is a list of the officers of the institution : 

Superintendent.—J. M. Hughston. 

Intellectual department.—Teachers in the department for the deaf and dumb, Mrs. M. 
A. W. North, Miss Jane I. Rogers. 

Literary department for the blind.—Professor N. F. Walker. 

Musical department for the blind.—Professor W. B. North. 

Domestic depariment.—Steward, J. M. Hughston ; matron, Mrs. Ann R. Neagle. 


THE STATE ORPHAN ASYLUM OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


is situated in the city of Charleston. ‘There was appropriated for the support of this 
institution, for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1870, the sum of $15,000. 

The proposition to establish, in connection with the State orphan asylum, a home 
for idiots and feeble-minded children is submitted. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Attention is called to that portion of the State constitution which has reference 
to the establishment and support of a State normal school, for the benefit of all persous 
who may wish to become teachers. This matter, which has already been touched. 
upon, is of paramount importance in the educational economy of South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From the earliest point of time in the history of South Carolina, the matter of edu- 
cation has never been without advocates and supporters, as cvideneed by benefactions 
from the parent country to that State, “for the promotion of learning and religion in 
foreign parts.” These benefactions continued with some regularity for a long series 
of years, and from 1811 up to 1856 successive legislatures of the State made small appro- 
priations for purposes of free-school education, though the benefits were embraced by 
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the poorest classes of the community only. The city of Charleston drew its pro rata 
from the annual appropriations, or about one-fourth of the amount thus appropriated 
by the State. 

About the year 1833 or 1854 the attention of the legislature was called to the neces- 
sity of enlarged provision for public-school education through a report by Governor 
R. F. We Allston: 

On the enlargement and remodeling of the Orphan House in that city—about the 
year 1855—a tcacher from the North, Miss A. K. Irving, was employed, who has con- 
ducted, up to the present time, a large school of about 300 children connected with 
that institution, upon the plan pursued by the northern public schools, and which, 
being carried out with great success, attracted the attention of the citizens thereto. 
‘This movement has been regarded by many as the initial point of the public-school 
enterprise as now existing in the city of Charleston. 

About this time an incidental visit was made to the city of Charleston by Hon. 
Henry Barnard, who was invited to attend a meeting of a club, composed of the most 
prominent literary gentlemen of the city. The meeting of the club on this occasion 
was held at the house of James J. McCarter. At the suggestion of Mr. McCarter, the 
question proposed for the evening’s discussion was waived, and the Hon. Mr. Barnard 
was invited to speak upon the public-school system of the North. <A discussion upon 
various points evolved by Mr. Barnard’s address succeeded, which created quite an 
interest among the members present. 

Soon after this two public-spirited citizens, Colonel Memminger and W. J. Bennett, 
esq., Visited the free schools of several northern cities, to observe the working of their 
respective plans, and to see if they could properly be transferred, with or without mod-. 
ification, to the city of Charleston. The impressions created by this visit were deep 
and favorable, resulting in the exercise of the influence of Colonel Memminger, who 
was then a member of the legislature, for the creation of a system of education for the 
city of Charleston. The legislature adopted such a plan, and provided the requisite 
means for an experiment, aud about the ist of July, 1856, with appropriate ccremonies, 
the first public school under the new régime was opened. 

Hon. J. D. Geddings, now United States assistant treasurer, a teacher of wide expe- 
rience, was invited from the North to take charge of the school which was to inaugu- 
rate this important enterprise, whose efforts, being seconded by an able board of com- 
missioners, gave it an immediate and unexpected success, so that in the brief period of 
three years two additional and costly structures, with the most approved furniture, 
were added to the facilities for public instruction, and four graded and well-ordered 
common schools were in active operation. In 1858, the legislature having been invoked 
for an extra appropriation for a normal school, generously appropriated $10,000 for the 
erection of a normal school building in the city of Charleston, provided that the citi- 
zens Would raise an equal sum, which was done with the greatest alacrity. And in the 
year 1859 the normal school for the education of girls as teachers was opened under the 
direction of Hon. F. A. Sawyer, now United States Senator from the State of South 
Carolina, with suitable assistants to aid in conducting the enterprise. The legislature 
also appropriated $5,000 a year, for five consecutive years, to test the value of the oxperi- 
nient ; the expiration of the five years occurred in 1864, while the war was in progress, 
and the legislature made no further appropriation for the school, although it had proved 
a large success; and up to this time no special appropriation has been made by the 
legislature for the support of this school, which was abandoned in the autumn of 1864. 

In addition to the annual appropriations made for schools, from the year 1856 onward, 
the legislature empowered the board of school commissioners of Charleston to levy a tax 
upon the property of the city to supplement the amount given by the State for the 
support of the schools, and this power was continued until the year 1868, when by a 
general act the legislature created a school system for the State, when the power te 
levy a special tax for the city of Charleston was abrogated. 

From that time to the present the schools of the city have received an inadequate 
support from the treasury of the State, unti] July 1, 1871, when the schools were of 
necessity closed, to be reopened on the 1st of January, 1872, the legislature of 1870-71 
having renewed the power of the commissioners of schools to levy a tax upon the prop- 
erty of the city for their support. 

lor a time there were five large school-houses in Charleston, owned by the State, 
three of them having a capacity to accommodate 1,000 to 1,200 children each, the other 
two being of smaller dimensions. One large school-house, with a capacity for 1,200 
children, was destroyed by the fire of 1861. : 

About 3,000 children were in attendance upon the public schools from the year 1857 
to the year 1864, or the close of the war. 

Three of the public schools recently in operation are for white children, aud one for 
colored, one of the three best State buildings being assigned for the colored school. The 
city has nothing to do with conducting the public schools, excepting as the power to 
do so is delegated by the State legislature. 

The number of teachers employed at the time of closing the schools, on the Ist of 
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July, 1871, was 68, 4 males and 64 females, with about 2,500 white children, and N ,000 
colored, enrolled. 

From 1856 to 1870 the school commissioners of the city schools were appointed (eho 
legislature ; but by an act of the present Icgislature they are elected by the popular 
vote of the citizens; and the number of commissioners, by this act, has been reduced 
from twelve to eight, which body is empowered to elect a superintendent of schools, 
an officer hitherto unknown in this city. 

The following persons composed the first board of school commissioners of the city 
in 1856: Hon. C. G. Memminger, William J. Bennett, C. M. Furman, William C. Bee, 
William J. Erving, Frederick “Richards, An Ge Magrath, William Lebby, George Buist, 
W. Alston Pringle, Hon. George 8. Bryan. 


OFFICE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, CHARLESTON COUNTY, 
Charlesion, South Carolina, November 6, 1871. 


DEAR Sir: Yours of 30th ultimo at hand. JT have hurriedly thrown together a few 
statistics in regard to educational matters in this county. More than these I presume 
you would hardly have room for. We hope to re-open our city schools on the ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, and I trust we shall have the pleasure of another visit from you during the 
year. 

Very respectfully, yours 
ee ae E. MONTAGUE GRIMKE, 
Scheol Commissioner Charleston County. 
General JOHN EATON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington D. C. 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA, (EXCLUSIVE OF CHARLESTON CITY.) 


Number of square miles........-- Sil CSS ae 5 oe a 1, 885 
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Scholastic population. 


White males between six and sixteen years.......-..... cans Sn Semoun 917 
White females between six and sixteen years-.....- Been Berea es 864 
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Colored males between six and sixteen years........---..-..--- eee 4,193 
Colored females between six and sixteen years---.-....--.--.--------- 4,273 
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Number of teachers enployed. 


White malegeapee........-«+.+--.cqeeee ee 26 
White fenralésmes:.... .-.--....22 eee eee coe ae eee 17 
TROUAMEWIITES . . . ~~. 5. o6e cots Sere eet ele twin cio = sion b= = elena eee ee 43 
Colomedemiales. 2... 2-20 wo on coe eee ee o.oo 2 18 
Colorcdmremivales . .- - <<< <c2<.c0:2 oo-n eee i os ee cee ie 
Wotal colored. «<< << sss eens = Oe ee a os oes ee 99 
Grand: total.c22. ce ee eee eee Pi SO ee 72 
Average monthly wages paid teachers. 
Neuer be aC OTS ocean eee Sc, 2S cect ae co Ee I eee. aa eee ee 536 02 
Ae MIVIG galCiiC LD Lares eae ec Pee see ee ren ce lS oe ot 26 
Whole amount expended for teachers’ salaries.....-.---.----------+------- 10, 886 75 


E. MONTAGUE GRIMKE, 
School Commissioner, Charleston County, South Carolina. 
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TENNESSEE. 
SCHOOL LAWS. 


By the action of the legislature of Tennessee at its last session, several amendments 
were made to the act regulating common schools. This, as amended, provides: “ That 
the common-school fund shall constitute an indebtedness and liability on the part of 
the State of Tennessee for the support of common schools, and that all such amounts 
as may be in the treasury of the State belonging to the school fund, on the 1st day of 
December of every year, shall be apportioned by the comptroller among the several 
counties;” that “the county court of each county may annually levy a tax, not to 
exceed the entire State tax, for the maintenance of a system of common schools in 
their respective counties; but in ease a majority of the judges shall refuse to levy 
such school tax, then the county court shall order an election to ascertain the wishes 
of a majority of voters in the county;” that “the office of superintendent of public 
instruction be created, and for the purpose of economy the treasurcr of the State is 
made ex-officio said officer ;” that “there shall be three commissioners for each school 
district, who shall appoint a county superintendent of common schools.” ‘The com- 
missioners for the various school districts of a county shall constitute a board of edu- 
cation for the county, and shall have the control and regulation of the schools therein.” 
Also, that ‘ the schools for white and colored children shall be kept separate and apart 
from each other.’”* 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Twenty-three counties arereported as having organized under the present law. There 
are hinety-one counties in the State, so that as yet only one-fourth of them have acted 
under the existing law, and in several of these no taxes have been levied. Outside of 
these countics already organized a few are moving in the right direction, while in 
others almost entire apathy prevails. Of those already organized, the countics of 
Davidson and Montgomery take the lead. Captain Samuel Donelson, the superintendent 
for Davidson County, reports 83 schools, 60 white and 23 colored, with an average 
attendance of 40 pupils each. Of Knox County it is said: ‘The schools are more 
satisfactory to the people than any heretofore, but there is a great want of good 
teachers.” 

NASHVILLE. 


Hon. 8. Y. CALDWELL, city superintendent. 


Nashville has had a complete system of public schools in suecessful operation for 
fifteen years, but only three printed reports of their progress have ever appeared. This 
has been chiefly from the want of funds at the close of the term. The schools were 
suspended during the month of January of the present year, on account of there being 
no tunds to meet the necessary expenditures. They were reopened in February under 
a rigid system of retrenchment, consolidating classes and reducing salaries to a very 
low scale. Many of the teachers, occupying the most responsible positions, declined 
to retain their places at the reduced rate of pay and withdrew. Another month was 
lost by the closing of the schools, for want of funds, on the Ist of June. At that time 
there were in actual attendance 2,350 pupils; 1,800 whites and 550 colored. The 
teachers numbered 62. The scholastic population of Nashville numbers 8,328. Of this 
number 3,561 were enrolled in the public schools. The number attending private 
institutions is approximated at 777, leaving 3,900 children connected with no school. 
The average attendance in the white schools is 94 per cent., in the colored schools 88 
per cent. Cost of tuition per pupil, $14 12. In the colored schools there has been a 
continuous falling off in the number enrolled since the city first made provision for 
them in 1867. This is in great measure attributable to the migration of this class to 
the rural districts. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 


In this department the course was contracted, and the advanced class suspended, in 
February, 1869, as a means of retrenchment. It now contains 85 pupils. It has been 
decided to restore it to its former proportion this session. 


MEMPHIS. 
Hon. J. T. LEAH, city superintendent. 


The superintendent’s report shows 55 schools in operation, 44 white and 11 colored. 
Last year there were reported only 36 white schools, making a gain of eight schools 
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during the present year. The schools were closed, for want of funds, on the 31st of 
May, making the scholastic year only nine months. The scholastic population of Mem- 
phis numbers 9,909; white, 7,209; colored, 2,700. Total number of children attending 
schools, 2,609. Of these 2,234 are white, and 665 colored. Per cent. of attendance in 
the white schools, 90.7; in the colored schools, 88.3. Average cost of each pupil, $19 53. 
Three examinations are held during the year, the week before Christmas, the last week 
of March, and the last week of the session. 


KNOXVILLE. 


The schools of Knoxville report over 1,000 children in attendance, 293 of whom are 
colored. Number of teachers, 17. It is in contemplation to open another school, as a 
scheol of correction for the most ungovernable pupils now attending the other schools. 
Among the Knoxville teachers it has been found that ladies are better disciplinarians 
than men. In North Knoxville a night school has been organized, for the benefit of 
boys who are compelled to work during the day. The teaching is gratuitous, but the 
incidental expenses are paid by the city school directors. This school has met with 
great success. 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association was one of unusual 
interest and of great harmony. Men of all political complexions mingled in the delib- 
erations, and seemed anxious to agree on the greatest interest pertaining to the future 
of Tennessee. Considerable time was devoted to the discussion of a memorial to be 
presented to the legislature. This asks for the appointment of a Stafe superintendent, 
and a State board of education, to consist of six members, for the establishment of a 
uniform system of rules for the public schools, and for an appropriation from the legis- 
lature for the establishment of normal schools. It also calls attention to the school 
fund as recognized by the present constitution, which now amounts to the sum of one 
million and a half. On this no interest has been paid since 1861. ‘The executive 
committee of this association caused to be published 12,000 copies of the school law, 
the rules for organizing and regulating schools as adopted by Davidson County, and 
the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, which, having been scattered over 
the State, has had some influence in calling attention to the subject of education.” A 
conviction of the importance of free schools seems to be growing in the State. A 
prominent newspaper has published statistics, which it recommends to the considera- 
tion of those opposed to taxation for schools, showing that “there are from seventy- 
five to eighty thousand children in the State growing up in ignorance; that there are 
nearly twice as many liquor-shops as the whole number of schools, academies, and col- 
leges, and that there is spent forty-three times as much for liquor as for educational pur- 
poses.” And Ex-Governor Brown, in his address before the State Teachers’ Association, 
made the statement that “according to the last report of the penitentiary, out of 551 
convicts, 449 could neither read nor write, and of the whole number 51 only had 
trades.” € 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Institutes have been organized in several places, and considerable interest was mani- 
fested, especially in the discussions of improved methods of elementary teaching. 


UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 


Located at Nashville, Tennessee ; organized in 1806; chancellor, Kirby Smith; num- 
ber of students last session, 270. Montgomery Bell Academy is the preparatory school 
for the university. To this school twenty-five boys, from four counties, are annually 
admitted free of charge. 

EAST TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Knoxville, Tennessee; organized in 1807; president, Rev. T. W. Humes. 
The graduating class last session numbered only four. Extensive improvements have 
been made in the buildings and grounds, and there is this session a larger number of 
students than usual. 


. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE. 


Located at Nashville, Tennessee; organized in 1866; president, John Braden; stu- 
dlents last session, 226. 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN INSTITUTIONS. 


Located at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee; organized in 1866; president, Rev. C. F. 
P. Bancroft; superintendent, Rev. C. C. Carpenter. There is an efficient corps of 
instructors, and the institutions are meeting with great success. Number of graduates 
last session, 4. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY, (COLORED.) 


Located at Nashville, Tennessee; organized in 1867; president, Professor Spence. 
About 500 students have been in attendance during the year, the highest nnmber in 
actual daily attendance at any one time being about 150. There have been 16 students 
in Greek, 40 in Latin, between 30 and 40 in music, and a large normal class has been 
pushing on the preparation for teachers with zeal and success. A collegiate department 
has been established, and instruction in theology is to be afforded to young men of all 
denominations preparing for the mmistry. : 


EAST TENNESSEE WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Athens, Tennessee; organized in 1867; president, Dr. N. E. Cobleigh; 
number of students last session, 150; number of graduates, 10. A law department has 
been added to the university. The trustees have also established and provided for a 
theological and biblical department. 


PEABODY FUND. 


The agent for the fund reports that “ while in many places the people are incrt in 
regard to education, and in others discouraged by inefficient legislation, there are still 
other places, more numerous than any one would anticipate, where the citizens, with- 
out the aid of the State, take the work into their own hands. A large demand has 
been made upon us by towns and villages, which have never contributed money for 
schools so freely before.” Assistance has been rendered as follows: Edgetield, 
$2,000. This town, on account of some legal difficultics in the way of raising money, 
received two years’ payment, with the understanding that “no fnrther contribution 
will be expected.” Knoxville, $2,000; Clarksville, $1,000 ; Jonesborough, $1,000; Cleve- 
land, $750 for white schcols, and $300 for a colored school ; Elizabethton, $700; Cave 
Spring, $600 ; Chatata, $500; Cog Hill, $450; Cooahulla, $400; Boon’s Creek, $300 ; 
Cherokee, $300; Little Hope, $300; first district, Polk County, $300; Springtown, 
$300; seventeenth district, Washington County, $300; Pleasant Valley, $300; Middle 
Creek Academy, $300; fifth district, McMinn County, $300; Mouse Creek, $300; Mars 
Hill Acadeiny, $300; twelfth district, Monroe County, $300; Rock Spring Seminary, 
$300; seventh district, Meigs County, $300; Calhoun, $300; Coytee School, $300; 
Cricket Hill, $300; Pleasant Grove Academy, $300; Philadelphia, $300; St. Clair’s, 
$300; Russelville, $300; Rogersville, $300; third district, Meigs County, $300; 
Whitesburgh, $300; eleventh district, McMinn County, $300; Washington College, 
$300; Holston College, $300; Jalapa, $300; Decatur, $300; third district, Rhea 
County, $300 ; third district, McMinn County, $300; Franklin Institute, $300; first 
district, Bledsoe County, $300; sixth district, Rhea County, $300; Hodge’s School, 
9300 ; Lookout Mountain, for normal pupils, $1,000; Fisk University, for normal pu- 
pils, $800 ; making the total for Tennessec, of $22,000. Memphis is maintaining its 
free schools without any further aid from the fund, and Nashville has never asked for 
aid. The latter city, with a population of 26,000, taxes herself over $60,000 per annum 
10 public schools. The smaller schools named above have at least 100 pupils 
each. 


Extract from an address to the teachers, magistrates, commissioners, and people of Tennessee. 


It is known to all that the condition of the finances of the State is such as to pre- 
vent any public appropriation for the benefit of schools, nor can any be expected for 
years to come. ~The last legislature, in view of this state of things, was compelled to 
repeal the late laws known asthe State system, and substitute in their place the ex- 
isting laws, establishing what we call the county system, which we hope will be 
acceptable and profitable to the people. Under this system every county can tax itself, 
and expend the money raised among and for its own population, secing where every 
cent is applied; and the rate of taxation, as well as the term or duration of the schools, 
is all left to the discretion of each county, acting for itself, through its county court 
and We school commissioners in their districts, or as a board of education for their 
county. 


NEGLECT OF EDUCATION OF COLORED CHILDREN. 


Complaints deep and carnest come from the colored people of the State of the lack 
of opportunity for the education of their children, 90 per cent. of whom tly affirm are 
growing up to the responsibilities of manhood without any public system of instruc- 
tion. They have sent a strong memorial to the President and to Congress, earnestly 
protesting against the continuance of this state of things. 
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Dr. B. Sears, the agent of the trustces of the Peabody fund, in his report for 1870, 
concludes his remarks upon the condition of education in Texas, after stating that he 
had visited the State, and recounting some of the difficulties in securing information 
on the subject, by saying that up to that date he “had not been able to effect any- 
thing for schools in Texas.” 

The following communication shows, as far as is now possible, hoav great a work has 
since been undertaken, and the vigor with which it is prosecuted. Several valuable 
school-buildings had, previous to the organization of free schools, been erectcd by the 
aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and thousands of colored people had secured some 
degrce of elementary iustruction by the aid of the Government, the charity of friends, 
and their own exertions. 

The superintendent of public instruction of the State communicates the following 
general statement: 


“ OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF TEXAS, 
“Austin, Oclober 28, 1871. 


‘* DEAR Sir: Your favor of the 13th instant is received. 

““T regret that Iam compelled to make so short and unsatisfactory a report of the 
schools in Texas. Until the present year we have been without any kind of an organ- 
ized system. 

“Numerous school laws have been passed by the different legislatures, but by far the 
greater part of them for the purpose chiefly of directing the bountiful school fund 
into other channels than that of educating the youths of Texas. 

“The public tree schools opened on the 4th ultimo, for the first time in the history of 
Texas; hence I have no report for the scholastic year ending August 31, 1871. Isend 
you a copy of the new school law, and the rules and regulations adopted by the board 
of education for the government of public free schools, which contain full informa- 
tion relative to the manner of conducting the schools. ; 

“As there was no superintendent for a long time previous to my appointment in April 
last, I found nothing, save the law passed this year by the legislature, as a nucleus 
upon which to organize a system. Owing to the vast territory of the State, with xis 
poor mail facilities, I have received reports from but a small number of the super- 
visors, and it is impossible to give the nunrber of school tcachers and pupils in the 
State. I have, however, sufficient returns to know that the system promises to be a 
success, notwithstanding the prejudice and strong opposition of a large portion of 
the people. 

“Yn the county of Travis the schools opencd with 35 teachers aud 1,779 pupils ; and 
in McLennan County, with 39 tcachers and 1,768 pupils. ; 

“No school-houses have been built by the State, but preparatory steps have been 
taken, and by the opening of the schools for the next scholastic year it is expected a 
large number of houses will be completed. For the present they are rented, and gen- 
erally for a nominal sum. 

7 “I give you a few instances of the maltreatment of teachers, and burning of school- 
ouses. 

“At Brenham a lady teacher of a private school attended a political meeting of her 
friends, for which the patrons of her school withdrew their children. 

“At Millican a teacher of a public school cast his vote for the candidate of his choice, 
and his school was broken up in consequence. 


“A school-house near Calvert, in which was a colored school, was recently burned by - 


unknown parties; also, a school-house in Collin County, and another in Houston 
County. Not long since a teacher of a colored school in Bastrop County was taken 
from his home at night, tied to a tree, and whipped near to death; his school-house 
was also burned, and a short time since another teacher was whipped in the same 
county. 

“On the 2ist instant a school-house for the colored people in Towash Hill County 
was burned by unknown parties, but I am informed the people have already raised the 
money to build another. 

“Tt is with great difficulty that houses can be procured for the colored schools in the 
State, on account of the great opposition to the education of the blacks, and it has been 
even more difficult to find persons willing to teach such schools, as they have in all 
cases been ostracized from society. I am in hopes that the prejudice will die out, but 
fear it will not, until the pcople who fought to keep the colored race in slavery are 
made to know that the rights of the colored people will be permanently protected by 
the strong arm of the Government. 
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“The scholastic population (between six and eighteen) of this State, is about 235,000. 
The legislature has made an appropriation of $504,000 for school purposes, for the 
scholastic year ending August 31, 1872, of which appropriation the sum of $450,000 is 
for the support of teachers and employés. In addition to this, the levy of an ad valorem 
tax on all real and personal property has been authorized for the same year, from 
which the sum of $2,000,000 is anticipated, ‘for the purpose of building school-houses 
and imaintaining schools.’ 

“The permanent school fund consists of $1,457,517 railroad bonds, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest in gold; $61,000, 6 per cent. registered United States bonds, and $49,000 in 
United States 5 per cent. bonds, together with the accumulated arrears of interest due 
by railroads ; $320,367 13, 5 per cent. State bonds; $82,168 82, 6 per cent. State bonds, 
the proceeds of the sale of the public domain of the State, and all sums arising from 
fines aud forfeitures, set apart by law for'school purposes. <A large portion,of the lands 
of the State has also been surveyed, and set apart for school purposcs. 

“ The available school fund consists of interest on the securities above mentioned ; one- 
fourth of the annual revenue derived from taxation ; the 1 per cent. tax hereafter re- 
ferred to, and the State annual poll-tax of $1, levied on every male person above twenty- 
one years of age. 

“By the school law of August 138, 1870, each organized county was constituted a 
school district, and the county courts—composed of the five justices of the peace in each 
county—were, ex-officio, boards of school directors for their respective counties. They 
were Invested with the following authority : 

“1, To divide their counties into as many sub-districts as they might consider 
necessary. 

“2. To locate school-houses. bs 

“3. To levy an ad valorem tax on taxable property, not exceeding 1 per cent., for the 
purpose of building school-houses. 

“4, To appoint annually at least one board of school trustces in each county. 

“5. To appoint threc school examiners in each county, to give certificates to teachers. 
The indisposition of a great majority of the county courts to take any action under this 
act, and the lethargic and limited cforts of the few exceptions, resulted in the passing 
of the act of April 24, 1871, under which a board of education is established, consisting 
of the governor, the attorney general, and the superintendent of public instruction, to 
the last of whom—with the approval of the first—is confided the appointment of thirty- 
five supervisors of education for the State; to cach of these the management of a dis- 
trict is intrusted, together with the appointment of a board of school directors for each 
county in his district, in lieu of the county courts. But the dutics of these boards are 
prescribed by the board of education, while the subdivision of counties into school 
districts, and the enforcement of all rules adopted by the board of education, rest with 
the supervisors. Boards of school trustees no longer exist, and examiners as well as 
other employés are appointed by the superintendent. 

“To the objection of centralization which has been urged against this act, the 
answers are numerous and their force overwhelming : 

“Ist. The almost total inaction under the law of August 15, 1870. 

“2d. The supreme law of necessity. 

“3d. The certainty that a system adopted to an educated State, in which a school 
system had existed for years, is not suited to one, the population of which had been 
permitted to grow up in ignorance for thirty-five years. 

“Ath. The opposition to the introduction of any free-school system. 

“These are only afew of the reasons that present themselves to every reflecting 
mind. As soon as better influences prevail, and the hearts of the people shall have 
been turned toward that education which they have neglected, it will be time enough 
to concede to a heartfelt interest an amount of local authority which has been refused 
to a spirit of apathy or contempt. 

‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Jy. C. DE GRESS, 
“ Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Texas. 

“Won. JOHN EATON, Jr., : 

“Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.” 
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Supervisors of public instruction in the State of Texas. 


Post-office address. 


) 


Counties composing district. 


Name of supervisor. 

Town. 
io. INGlan.....-.. Liberty .....- sae 
Edward Finck.....- Weiss Bluff_...... 
eed NiGnrOese sess Crockette. =e 
Ge VV. haneese. eee IOBRORKEY Sessa nocene 
AV. ML. Waddell = Caritidge ee. s+ 
MOA k (CARAVoccccs ac inemdersoneeseee 
Nia Rowerseeeee Jefferson ......-.- 
James Walker...-.-. aS eee er A 

Hiiohn A. Comertord.| Tyler........... 2 
ue. Brantley 2.22.4 AGNONS see a csn st ae 
Samuel J. Galbraith.| Bonham ........-- 
18h, 18, Jello nena. LCE dine ee ere 

HN eh © arteneeen eer Weatherford ..... 
David Mackay..-.... IOWWER Bersecaceae: 

I cE MERE Cane Sh ND Brownsville ...... 
| Ed. 8. Roberts...... Victorias. ames) 
| W.S. Campion...... (C.Glia eee 
Wy 186 (Gants s 5456 Galveston ........ 
| Erastus Carter...... HIRO ~cscsoncd 
| A. H. Russell.....-- Hallettsville .....- 
| J. H. Baldwin, jr... Columbus......... 
evlligne i Carey. memulli._2-5.2554: 
| iD awvaclelse eee | San Antonio....-- 
| Thomas L. Buckner.| Bandera .......... 
| 

| ee cies een eS, 1B IER O. conasnccae 
J. Brodbeck.....-.-- Fredericksburg 

| 
J. N. Shafter......-. PMU Measdasoscost 
A. WwW. Lecdom....24 Bryal occ 
dl, GRIM es eeseeeons Brenham. sees oe 
J. J. Reinhardt..... INGRVEINCHE spe ccc see 

tpn SAS OO AG OBE SS @alvertenne see 
Wire Koster: 2.2. Georgetown ...:.-. 
J. H. Townsend..... Wik Come eeeeeer 
Sam. Houston......- Belton) 222... 
Thomas Ford.....-.. Cyrus s.ccs sees 


| County. 
JEWS, ocoae ee Liberty, Hardin, Orange, Jefferson, and 
Chambers. 
VANS coocescs Polk, Tyler, Jasper, and Newton. 
Houston ...... Houston, Trinity, and Angelina. 
Cherokee ..... Cherokee, Nacogdoches, and San 
Augustine. 
PAO. o connec Panola, Shelby, and Sabine. 
RUS kee eee: Rusk and Harrison. 
Marion@eresee Marion, Titus, and Davis. 
ILENE NE soc sccns Lamar, Delia, Red River, and Bowie. 
Sit eee Smith, Rains, Weod, and Upshur. 
Henderson....| Kaufman, Van Zandt, Henderson, and 
Anderson. 
Fannin ....... Fannin, Collin, Hunt, and Hopkins. 
Grayson ..22-- Grayson, Cooke, Montaeue, Wise, Den- 
ton, Clay, Archer, Wichita, Baylor, 
Wilbarger, Hardeman, and Knox. 
TEAR oooonae Johnson, Hook, Parker, Palo Pinto, 
Jack, Young, Stephens, Eastland, 
Callahan, Shackleford, Tlrockmor- 
ton, Taylor, Jones, and Haskell. 
heb allaceee Dallas, Ellis, and Tarrant. 
Cameron...--- Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, Zapata, Enci- 
nal, Webb, and Lasalle. a 
1 Victoria essa Victoria, Nueces, Duval, San Patricio, 
Refugio, and Calhoun. 
CGouadeeeeeeee “Bee, Goliad, Karnes, Wilson, Live Oak, 
and McMullin. 
Galveston ....| Galveston and Brazoria. 
Harris eee Harris and Montgomery. 
IEW ENCD cossese ! evace, Jackson, Wharton, and Mata- 
gorda. 
Colorado -..... Colorado, Austin, and Fort Bend. 
Guadalupe.... pale Guadalupe, Gonzales, and De 
itt. 
IBEREDE oo ocanae Bexar. 
Bandera --eere Bandera, Medina, Uvalde, Kinney, 
| Maverick, Zavalla, Frio, Atascosa, 
and Demmitt. 
HIpRasoesssee | El Paso and Presidio. 
Gillespie...--. | Gillespie, Blanco, Comal, Kendall, Kerr, 
Kimble, Edwards, Mason, and Me- 
| nard. 
dbwnaieagconce Travis, Bastrop, and Hays. 
| Brazos......... Brazos, Burleson, and Milam. 
Washington ... Washington and Fayette. 
Grinies esses eos ‘Madison, Walker, and San Ja- 
cinto. 
Robertson ....) Robertson, Leon, and Freestone. 
Williamson ...| Williamson, Burnet, Llano, Lampasas, 
San Saba, McCulloch, Concho, and 
Brown. 
McLennan....| McLellan, Falls, and Limestone. 
BCL ee sere Bell, Coryell, Hamilton, Comanche 
Erath, Runnels, and Coleman. 
Bosque ..-.---- Bosque, Hill, and Navarro. 
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From the annual report of the board of education for the year 1870. Hon. John H. French, secretary 
: ofthe board.] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of the State, United States census of 1870...........---.----- 330, 551 
MUN OER CeO ER GO Sk er eS. Oe 57,781 
Number of children in the State four to eighteen years of age..-.....--.- 78, 843 
Number of children attending school between four and eighteen years of F , 
ee efoto ce wlio eae 4,14 

Number of children attending school between eighteen and twenty years 

COLL Ce PENG. cas eelcccisc oaccee soc ccs woos eee 2; 161 
Ageregate average attendance upon public schools..-.-..----........--- 44 559 
INTetae nem esclett SCHOOIS ©. .52. 22222. coc ns oo ee cee enw e ec enenes 6, 640 
nC mmo tie ChemeM@istiiChSCMOOlS...25. .. 26 ccs ccc see consies seccec eens 2,750 
ymin beie OL SS OE (CU Re.... 4 SEE Ss one eee se ene eres sca eames Zou 
Cy CERO MULL ORCD UB CAC NOLS feria. <2 cc aun nce ec ees a acc cee cece ene ene od 
Nimmtewer teacherssvilo have taught before .......--.02 c0e2ess-2e-00--6 2, 880» 
Number that have taught before in the same district .--.....--..-..-.--. 900 - 
Number of teachers who have taught without certificate. ........-...-... 65 . 
Miiivcmo! Teachers OOaTdeU ATOUNG ?......---0ci0 -- + eee vee emn neccce nts eto: 
Numero! scuool-louses in good condition ..-......-..---22.-.ce.. 2-5 1, 601 
Number of school-houses unfit for the purpose ...-.....--. 2220. 2-2-2 eee 779 
Pianinolme mee NOM ZEQ GISUNICL Ss so 4cl- 5 ann) or 5 Ske ann woe cee cos emcees cneene 2,183 
Number of districts having no school during the year .......-.--..------ ae) 
Mumiber of districis voting to have noschool........-..2s-<scccss- secse- 18 
Amount expended for teachers’ wages, board, and fuel.......--...-..--.- $387, 764 20 
Total current expenses, exclusive of buildings and repairs..............- $416, 245 52 
Totaivexpenditures for school purposes for the year--1.....222..--------- $486, 407 53 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The failure of town superintendents to comply with the law requiring them to make 
returns of school statistics annually, before the tenth of April, to the Secretary of the 
board of education, deprives the report of statistics from more than one-ninth of the 
entire State. 

In the year 1867 the number of town superintendents who failed in this respect was 
32, in 1869 the number was 25, and in 1870, 28. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


In the cities and most of the large villages of the State the schools are graded, and 
in many of the smaller villages districts have united to erect good buildings and estab- 
lish schools with two or three departments. These schools are in session a longer time 
than any others in the State; the teachers in them are better, and the scholarship is bet- 
ter than in any of the ungraded schools, public or private. Of the 66,310 children at- 
tending the public schools of the State the past year, not less than 10,000 were in the 
graded schools; and of the 2,750 teachers employed in a single term about 200 were in 
the graded schools. 

TEACHERS. 


The chief obstacle to the prosperity of the schools appears to be a lack of properly 
qualified teachers. The work accomplished by the three normal schools is not entirely 
satisfactory, owing to the fact that the means for carrying these on are inadequate to 
the work, and in the opinion of the board it would be better economy to concentrate 
the three in one and thoroughly provide it with means for its work. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


There is a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction with the law in respect to the granting 
of teachers’ certificates only after institute and normal-school examinations, a dissatis- 
faction which, in the opinion of the sceretary, has arisen in part from the unwillingness 
of the committees, and, possibly, from the inability of districts to pay wages sufficient 
to induce teachers to qualify themselves to pass the institute examinations. From the 
passage of the law to this date only 181 institute certificates have been granted, and 
certainly not more than 150 of the holders of these are now available for service in the 
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school-room. It requires 2,750 teachers to supply all the schools in the State with one 
teacher for each school, making no allowance for changes. The normal schools have 
graduated only 169, and of this nuinber not more than 150 are now engaged in or are 
attainable for teaching. In the institute examinations the successful applicants num- 
bered about one-third of those who entered the examination class, which result, it is 
thought, does not furnish much promise of an ability to supply teachers to all the 
schools of the State capable of passing the desired examinations, although it is believed 
that there is a greater number capable of passing examinations than results have 
shown, but who reason thus: “I know I can obtain a certilicate of the town superin- 
tendent. I may fail to obtain one at the institute. In case of my failure, many will 
account me incapable of teaching. I prefer certainty to the possibility of a failure, 
and therefore conclude to stay away from the examination at the institute.” It is 
thought that the number of teachers reasoning thus is quite large, and they are 
usually the better class of teachers. 

Very many of the town superintendents are clergymen or physicians, well-meaning 
men, and generally the most. active friends of education; but, remarks the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘ Too many of them act as if they reasoned in the manner of one superintend- 
ent, who was honest enough to give expression to his reasoning nearly as follows: ‘Now, 
if I refuse a certificate to any of my parishioners, it will disaffect their parents and 
friends and I shall lose a part of my support. If I refuse a license to any who are not 
my parishioners, the people will say I am partial; hence I will license all who apply.’ ” 
From these facts it is evident that, unless some modification of the law is made this 
year, we shall either have the greater nuinber of all our common schools closed, from 
want of teachers holding institute or normal-school certificates, or the law requiring 
such certificates will be ignored. : 


RANDOLPH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The summary of attendance for the fall term was 112; for the winter term, 76; for 
the spring term, 139; and for the summer term, 19; aggregate for the year, 346. The 
number examined during the year was 126; the number admitted, 108; and rejected, 
18. The number graduated during the year was 19; number rejected, 7. 


JOHNSON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number admitted in the fall term of 1869 was 47; number admitted in the 
winter term of 1869~70 was 10; admitted during the spring term of 1870 was 34; 
adinitted during the summer term of 1870 was 7; total, 938. The number graduated in 
the spring term, 14; and number graduated in fall term is 13; total, 27. The number 
rejected at examinations for graduation, 5. There are connected with the school] 133 
ladies and 42 gentlemen. 

The number of tuitions paid from State fund is 225; number of different pupils 
assisted is 120; amount of funds used, $1,267. The number of ladies connected with 
the school, 212; number of gentlemen, 97. Numbers are constantly increasing, and 
prospects for the future are very encouraging. ; 


CASTLETON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of pupils registered during the first term 1869 was 8; the number 
during second term, 1870, was 15. Nuniber of ladies during the year, 16; number of 
gentlemen, 3; total, 19. The number of pupils not accepted, 4. The number gradu- 
ated, 3. Whole number of terms paid for by the State, 12. Funds received from the 
State, $500; amount of money appropriated, $117. 


GENERAL REMARKS RESPECTING THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF VERMONT. 


It is thought that the reason why the three normal schools have not, thus far, 
accomplished more is chiefly, if not solely, because the State has done so little for them. 
Each of these schools receives from the State the pittance of $500 per year, “for the 
purpose of assisting such indigent young men and wonien, inhabitants of this State, as 
may desire to more perfectly qualify themselves for the office of teaching.” In order to 
avail themsclves of a portion of the limited aid furnished by the State, applicants must 
sign a written declaration of their poverty; and the aid which they of right should re- 
ceive in consideration of the service they are to render the State, they must sue for, onthe 
ground of poverty, and receive as a charity. Of the 894 pupils who have attended the 
normal schools of Vermont, only 200, thus far, have received any aid from the State. 
The aid given by the State should be for all, or all should be required to pay alike. 
Justice to our teachers and our schools demands that a liberal system of normal instruc- 
tion should be provided, at the expense of the State, for the training of all ‘‘ who may 
desire to more perfectly qualify themselves for the office of teaching.” Moreover, had 
the limited appropriation ($1,500 per annum) all been given to one school for the past 
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three and one-half years, it is thought that more would have been accomplished than 
has been accomplished by the three schools. 


ACADEMIES AND CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 


By section 113 of the revised school laws it is made “the dnty of the trustees of all 
the academies and grammar schools which have been incorporated by the legislature 
of the State of Vermont to cause their principals to return to the secretary of the 
board of education, on or before the Ist of April in each year, true and correct answers 
to such statistical inquiries as may have been addressed to them by the secretary in 
the month of January previous.” But little attention has been given to the law; no 
statistics of academic instructions have been returned to the secretary’s office. Partial 
information, however, in response to a circular, was received front 85 superiutendents, 
probably comprising nearly all the towns in which such institutions exist; aud it is 
hoped that full and reliable reports may be obtained next year from all the institutions 
of this class. 

VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Steps toward the formation of the Vermont Teachers’ Association were taken in the 
summer of 1848. In October, 1850, quite a number of teachers from the different parts 
of the State met at the court-house in Montpelier. After the preliminary business, a 
constitution for a State Teachers’ Association was presented, and a long and somewhat 
heated debate arose on the question whether the object of the association should be 
to promote the cause of education generally—including the academies and colleges— 
or to confine its efforts to the public schools alone. It was finally decided that the 
different departments of instruction were so connected that they could not be legiti- 
mately separated; hence, the constitution of the State association comprehends the 
broad principle that three grades of schools are essential for the success of the whole 
system of education. The first regular meeting of the association was held at Water- 
bury, in August, 1851. The sessions were fully attended, and much interest on the 
general subjects was excited. All left imbued with an influence that was apparently 
telt throughout the State. To any one who has observed the progress of the cause of 
education in the State, it will be evident that no other agency has been more efficient 
in creating a public opinion in favor of popular education and Keeping alive an in- 
terest in the saine, especially in the more central portions of the State, than has the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In accordance with the provision of an act passed at the last general assembly, 
institutes of five days each were held during the year in all the counties of the State. 
There was an etfort made to form the teachers into classes as far as practicable. 
They were invited and urged to participate in each exercise by asking aud answering 
questions. Those who remained through the session were usually ready and willing 
to participate in each exercise, and became apparently very much interested. It is 
thought that as much influence was extended in the last day and a half as during all 
the preceding part of the session. 

The exercises of euch institute were conducted by one gentleman and one lady, and 
therefore furnished less diversity of speakers and exercises than institutes held in 
some of the neighboring States; but the loss in this respect, it is thought, was more 
than counterbalanced by securing greater unity of plan and more uniform impression 
and influence. The secretary was fortunate in securing competent managers, thor- 
oughly versed in institute work. 

The institutes in Bennington, Rutland, Chittenden, and Franklin Counties were 
conducted by John H. French, LL. D., the present secretary, aided by Miss Flora T. 
Parsons. The institutes in Windham, Windsor, Orange, and Grand Isle Counties were 
conducted by Mr. James Johonnot, aided by Miss Ada Bruce, both of New York. 

County teachers’ institutes were first organized in the State in 1846. One of the 
earliest of these ineetings was held at Essex Center, and lasted two weeks, the mem- 
bers hiring their board in the place. Over sixty teachers were enrolled. The exer- 
cises consisted of lectures on methods of instruction, and the work of the school-room, 
and of class illustrations and recitations. At the close of this session, the Chittenden 
County Teachers’ Association was organized, The first meeting of the associatios 
was held at Williston, in January, 1847, the members paying for their entertainnent 
at the hotel, and holding their first session in the bar-room, as no preparation had 
been made for their coming. This fact is noted iwnerely to show the apathy then ex: 
isting in the public mind upon this subject. Not only did the association pay for a 
notice of its intended ncetings, but the publishers of the county papers, in some in- 
stances, exacted pay for printing the record of their proceedings! 
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At a meeting held at Milton in 1849, the following resolutions were adopted : 

“Resolved, That the general encouragement given to irresponsible select schools in 
this Commonwealth i is ‘very detrimental to the prosperity of our common schools. 

“Resolved, That more importance ought to be attached to the location, construction 
finish, heating, ventilation, and furniture of school-houses than it appears most of our 
people i imagine. 

i resolved, That, in our opinion, teachers’ associations are calculated to awaken an 
interest in the improvement of our common schools, and that they should be sustained. 

“Resolved, That, in the examination and employment of teachers, especial regard 
should be had to their moral qualifications. 

“Resolved, That, as members of the Chittenden County Teachers’ Association, we 
pledge ourselves to make all the efforts in our power to elevate the standard of common- 
school instruction, and that we cordially extend an invitation to those teachers in this 
county and elsewhere who are making like efforts to unite with us in this great cause. 

“Teesolved, That we believe that our county and town superintendents may do much 
to advance the cause of common-school education by making the examination of 
teachers more rigid and thorough than they have done for years ‘past. 4 

These resolutions show the range of discussion, and are interesting as an illustration 
of the direction in which the public mind was then moving in educational reform. 

Other county associations in the same State are of more recent date. 

The Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ Association was organized in 1869, embracing the 
counties of Addison, Rutland, and Bennington, and has already been the means of 
arousing much interest among the people. 

The Washington County Teachers’ Association and Lamoille County Teachers’ As- 
sociation were organized in 1870. 


DISTRICT VERSUS TOWN SYSTEMS. 


The secretary quotes at length, from his report of the previous year, fourteen reasons 
therein offered in favor of abolishing the district system and substituting the town sys- 
tem in its place, and offers twenty-four different items in good results which it is sup- 
posed will result from thé change. Letters upon the subject are also submitted from town 
superintendents throughout the State, showing a general feeling in favor of the town 
or municipal system. It is remarked, finally, that the friends of progressive education 
demand some change in our school organization. I have received numerous communi- 
cations upon this subject, in which the writers express themselves as decided friends 
to the town or municipal system, and urge the secretary and the board of education to 
recommend and work for the passage of a law fer abolishing school districts. 


( 


or 
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From the first annual report of the superintendent of public instruction, Hon. W. H. 
Ruffner, for the year ending August 31, 1871, it appears that his appointment to the 
office of superintendent was made March 2, 1870, and the new school bill became a law 
July 11, 1870, as the superintendent remarks, “ aday which marks an epoch in the 
history of Virginia.” 

WORK OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The first work was the appointment by the board of education of county superintend- 
ents and district school trustees—about 1,400 in number. The first meeting of the 
board was held on the 29th of July, at which time twelve county superintendents were 
appointed. Before the 15th of November more than a thousand officers had been coin- 
missioned. 

OPENING OF SCHOOLS. 


The county superintendents organized the district boards and set them to work, and 
then began the examination of teachers, and the first schools were opened about the 
middle of November. Before the end of the scholastic year the number of schools had 
increased to more than 2,900, with about 130,000 pupils and more than 3,000 teachers. 

In the preparation of the school law many detailed arrangements for the operation 
of the school system were, of necessity, omitted, and were in the law referred to the 
board of education for regulation. The business of the board passed through the office 
of the superintendent of public instruction, upon whom devolved the interpretation 
and execution of all the school laws and regulations. Hence the year was necessa- 
rily spent almost exclusively in the mere outward organization of the system. 


STATISTICS POSTPONED. 


Owing to the delay of some of the school officers in forwarding their reports, the 
superintendent was unable to complete statistical tables in time for insertion in his 
report. This short-coming on the part of these officers the superintendent is disposed 
to excuse in consideration of their want of experience in the exact and detailed methods 
of the public-school system. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The uncertainty in regard to school revenue for the year, as to both time and amount, 
embarrassed the officers in determining what should be the number and location of 
schools and the pay of teachers. Under these circumstances the superintendent issued 
a circular, October 1, 1870, to county superintendents, in which he gave the opinion of 
the best financial authorities that the tax ordered by the legislature might reach half 
a million dolars ; but that until the taxes came into the treasury and the school census 
returns were made, no authoritative apportionment of money could be nade, and that 
it was not likely that any moncy would be divided before December. He thought it 
not wise actually to open schools on an anticipated basis of more than $350,000 of State 
money. 

At the close of the scholastic year, August 31, the amount that had been apportioned 
among the counties for paying teachers was $345,517 ; and the total amount of school- 
tax of 1870, which had been placed to the credit of the board of education, was 
$362,000. 

While in some counties the State funds apportioned were not all employed, in others 
they were insufficient, and were made up from three sources, namely: individual sub- 
scriptions, county taxation, and the Peabody fund. 

The superintendent says: “ The total amount which was raised during the year for 
district purposes can be stated only approximately, because of the various and irreg- 
ular means by which the school accommodations and appliances were obtained. The 
money which passed through the hands of the district officers for these purposes gives 
no adequate notion of what was actually done. School-houses were often obtained 
free of charge, and a variety of services rendered, of which no account was taken 
The accominodations furnished in most cases were by no means satisfactory, but were 
as good as could have been expected the first year. Suitable buildings and improved. 
furniture and apparatus are very much needed, and are indispensable for preper and 
highly successful instruction ; but these can only be supplied gradually. The people, 
however, will not rest until the school-house becomes the delight of the children and 
the pride of the community.” 

The vote taken in May, in the school districts, for raising funds for district purposes 
by taxation, resulted favorably all over the State, with few exceptions. 
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COUNTY VOTES. 


In May the sense of the voters was taken, according to law, in every county of the 
State, except Warwick, as to raising additional smms by taxation for paying teachers, 
and in some connties for adding to the pay of the county superintendent ; the proceeds 
to be used during the years 1871 and 1872. The rates of taxation proposed varied, but in 
no case exceedcd the amount expected from the State funds. These questions were car- 
ried in 73 counties and lost in 25. According to the census of 1270, the aggregate popu- 
lation of the counties in which the vote was carried and lost, respectively, was 841,584 
and 238,105. In very few of the counties was.the proposed tax defeated from opposition 
to publie free schools. 

THE SCHOOLS. 


These had to be set agoing with the material existing, which was not always such 
as should have been used. The sudden multiplication of schools beyond anything be- 
fore known in the State created a demand for good teachers beyond the supply. To 
meet the demand, the county superintendents were compelled to lower the standard of 
qnalification. On the whole, though not entirely satisfactory, the schools were fair, 
and better than could have been cxpected for an average pay to teachers of $30 a 
month. 

The female teachers employed are represented as equal, and by some as superior, to 
males, for elementary instruction. The reverses which had befallen many of the most 
cultivated people in the State were incidentally converted into blessings to the children, 
by furnishing a large number. of accomplished teachers. Besides these, a large propor- 
tien of the best private teachers of primary schools passed into the pnblic schools. 

The school-houses being so poor and so deficient in furniture and apparatus, the 
schools could scarcely be expected to give satisfaction under any kind of teachers. A 
number of graded schools were carried on during the year. The agent of the Peabody 
fund rendered aid only to graded schools. —. 

Teachers’ institutes were held in several counties, and were very useful. 


‘ 


COLORED SCIIOOLS. 


It is believed by the superintendent that the school officers have endeavored to 
execute the law impartially and faithfully in arrangements for colored schools. The 
chief reason for the disparity in the relative number of white and colored schools was 
the difficulty, and often the impossibility, of finding qualified teachers for the colored 
schools. “ This difficnity will soon be overcome. Juster views concerning the honora- 
ble character of the work of educating the colored people are becoming more prevalent 
every day. Many of the teachers of colored schools during the past year were persons 
of the highest social standing.” 


NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, AND RICHMOND. 


The schools in these cities were established in advance of the State system, although 
now incorporated with it. Public schools were established in Norfolk in 1850 by the 
city council. The city was divided into four districts ; asuperintendent of schools and 
a board of school commissioners appointed. A tax of $4 on every white male inhabit- 
ant, over twenty-one, was levied. 

There were, colored schools in Norfolk in 1870, under the management of white and 
colored commissioners, two of each, and a colored superintendent. In 1871, the council 
passed an ordinance providing for one pubkic colored school in each ward, to be under 
the same commissioners and superintendent as the white schools. During the year 
there were 16 teachers and 865 pupils, white and colored. The sum of $11,472 76 was 
expended for schools by the city, and $1,000 was paid by Dr. Sears. The school-houses 
are in good condition and the instruction thorough. The people are awake to their in- 
terests, and ready for improveinents. W.W. Lamb, esq., ex-mayor of the city, is super- 
intendent. 

In Petersburg free schools had been opened before the war, but the general system 
was fonnded in 1868. The report of the second year shows an enrollment of 2,616 
pupils. The last report gives the nnmber enrolled as 2,760. From the first the public 
schools of the city have shown the effect of being under the management of an intel- 
ligent and active school board, and they have constantly progressed in excellence. S. 
Hi. Owens, esq., is the city school superintendent. 

In Riehmond the plan of public education was inaugurated in April, 1869, and a 
board of cdueation of five menrbers appointed. An appropriation of $15,000 was made, 
and additional aid was furnished by northern educational societies, the Freedimen’s 
Bureau, aud Dr. Sears, as the agent of the Peabody fund. Fifty-two schools were 
opened, with an enrollment of 2,400 scholars, under the superintendence of A. Wash- 
burne, esq. At the close of the session of 1869-70 the city took entire control of the 
schools for both white and eolored. J. H. Binford, esq., was elected superintendent, a 
new board, of 10 members, was appointed, and the council appropriated $42,625 tor the 
current expenses of the next year. In addition, an appropriaticn of $100,000, in 8 per 
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cent. educational bonds, was made for the erection of suitable school-bnildings. The 
growth and prosperity of the schools for 1870-71 was very great. The number of 
schools was 73, with an average enrollment of 3,300. The cost of tuition per scholar 
was $13 58. The percentage of attendance was never below 86, and sometimes reached 
97 per cent. 

In April the schools of the city were made a part of the State system. The school 
board was reorganized, consisting now of 9 members, and the mayor of the city is ex- 
officio president of the board. 

The schools are graded, being divided into primary, (six grades,) and grammar, (four 
erades,) with an advanced grammar and high-school grade. German is to be taught 
in the grammar schools. ‘The progressive public spirit of the board is shown, as in 
Norfolk, by sending the superintendent to visit other cities and gather information in 
reference to advanced methods of instruction and discipline. He also holds weekly 
teachers’ meetings. Every effort is made, by all connected with these schools, to make 
them the pride and glory of the city and State. 

s 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
As far as received the following figures show the number in the schools for 1870-71: 


Nitibemenrolled im O32 counties, including cities...2.......-.--s2--.----2eces 125,089 
HSiimatedenumber for > counties not reported....-....---.--------6---ss-<5 5, 080 
memeber lmmenmiulblic SCHOOLS... ./..5-.<siecevcses sora-c cass wen eces 130, 469 
Number in private schools in 94 counties..-.-.. ie ees Sinieioua Spe eenae 2s ore eee 26, 103 
Estimated unmmber in 5 counties not reported .........-..-.--c.-..-s-eseccee 1, 269 
orrememoer im schools ot all rddes...--...22.. 2... <2 secs secs e eee 157, 841 


The superintendent presents the following interesting summary : 

Below will be found a statement of the percentage of school attendance at the differ- 
ent dates, and according to different exhibits. It may be assumed that in the years 
1050 and 1860 the school attendance was entirely from the white population. In 1870, 
from 8,000 to 12,000 of those attending school were from the colored population 3 and in 
1870-71 there were 39,000 colored pupils in the schools. 


Total number attending schools, public and private, in 1871..........-..----. 157, 841 
iercellboe ot Huuendance On tle population... -<. ---2->-+4 sess s eee 13 
According to reports of the school officers, the number attending schools in 
SiC Ose snes eee cae a casas dee e's ces meee cee eee 50, 775 
ercontiee ot aitendance on the whole population.......--25-.--2.sseeee 4,15 
merccwtare of antencdance On wWwiite popllaviOl..-< -22.--2se24555-2 oe 7.18 
According to the United States census report, the number of pupils in colleges, 
public schools, academies, and other schools, in 1870, was---..--...--..---- 58, 974 
Eetcentace of albendance on white population ..-.......6-4. -2-.-22.2sse 8.28 
Hercentage of attendance on whole population -...-.-...2--...-<-.secec- 4,81 
The number attending schools in 1870, reported by families— 
‘NINES Gace ee oats a wa Sido seine Gevgaretoye aoc eae pee o. 792 
TPAD he Cnn ioe Sa es eS eons Cauca et ae oc eee ose; eee 11,079 
MING) (can) ares open es 2 I ee ce eae va re ag wre, eee wie Tiere 
Perce miaeerOl amlite aLUCNUaNGe. 22-6. -. 2 ac miex so cce siesta = eres Gi) 
RetcemierOmeolored attendance 2... .< «2.24. esse eseere soon. sere eee 2.16 
el comirncnimavinice and COLOLE(. (2... 55 -.-- soo se oe ee 5. 78 
The number of pupils in colleges, schools, and academies, in 1860, was.-..-.. 67,024 
Fercemiageror atlendance on white population...-.-.-222.2.------5- s-= oF69 
fecrcentame of attendance on whole population ......-.,22-. ----2-s--s-- 5. 50 
Number attending schools as reported by families, in 1860, was....--...---.- 102, 330 
mereenuace of attendance on white population......-...22.--...-..-.--- 14,79 
mercentage of attendance on whole population.-...-...-... ------. ---- 8. 39 
Mumaperin colleges, schools, and deasdemies, in 1850...... .-.--.-...+-------- 51, 808 
Pemcontage of attendance on white population....--.--..-.--+----------+ 8.41 
Eicenare of attcndamec on whole population..-..-.------.----.-.-.--- 4,63 
Numiereittending schools returmed by families..-.......-.---.---.-.----- 71, 563 
Feremiaecot attendance omayhiye population-....-.-...--.------..----- 11,61 
Percentage of attendance on whole population...-.. ..-..---.-.-------- 6. 40 
ILLITERACY. 
Number of whites over twenty-one who cannot write, in 1870...-..---.------ 67, 997 
Number of colored over twenty-one who cannot write, in 1870---...-.--------- 207, 595 
INCU cone pheb oc babes Goce So60 eee ee no. 275, 592 
Percentage of illiteracy on population ............ seecesceeoes a 
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Estimated number of whites over twenty who cannot read and write, in 1860. 48,915 
Estimated number of colored over twenty who cannot read and write, in 1860. 202, 000 


"TOtg ee ~~~ 2 sso = = 5 = 2 5 2 eee oe nr ow cle aterele ogee ee 256, 915 
Percentage of whole populationgees 5... --- 2. seen eee 
Number of whites over twenty who cannot read and write, in 1850-.......... 51,706 
Estimated number of colored over twenty who cannot read and write........ 200, 000 
Total ...sssse +See See ees as Cees o-.e 251, 706 
Percentage of whole population who cannot read and Write .. 220.0 22.5 


It will be observed that for twenty years previous to the war there was some gain- 
ing on the illiteracy in the State, but the decade from 1860 to 1870 shows a fearful 
reverse in our educational movement. 


THE COST OF A FULL SUPPLY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE STATE. 


Under this head the superintendent makes an estimate, as nearly as possible, upon 
the basis of 4,800 schoo!s for the State, placing the cost of tuition only at $720,000 
in round nunbers, while the cost of school-houses and other incidentals must be added. 
If all the schools required should be as well attended as those at present established, the 
enrollment would reach 215,000, or about one-sixth of the whole population. He says: 
“The applicability of the public-school system even to our sparsely populated State 
has already been demonstrated, as well as its comparative economy. But as population 
thickens, the relative cost will be constantly diminished. With us it is emphatically - 
the first step that costs.” 

THE PEABODY DONATION. 


“During the last year about $25,000 from this fund were expended in the State, in 
connection with the State and city school systems. 

“Besides the value of these judiciously distributed appropriations, great good has 
been done to the cause of education by the private counsel and public addresses of the 
general agent.” 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. Name. Post-office. 


PNCCOMAL KC... Sere Teo. | James C. Weaver ........ Onancock. 


PAU ern BlOMeey scien ke ssn 52s [PWeP. Powers ..c2. sen. .#- Scottsville. 

POMAMCTID 25 esse pees = 2-25. < 8 iaRichard i, Carnesss--.... | Alexandria. 

Allechany and Craig. ........4 Robert la, Earristisses Covington. 

EOLA Sees aes cna sepe-s << 4 1} Et Darnall as aa ee Amelia C. H. 

XOINCT See eee ce eco Wy. Oo. LICIe yee cece, Amherst C. H. 

AM OMaltOMe ss] oe -5 +c ces | Chapman H. Chilton..... Spout Spring. 

Augusta . Beceem EF. Gil ye ter ores one | Staunton. 

Bath and Highland. eee wee. Renney Campiele sss: | Spruce Hill, Highland Co. 

ibeitard seca. 2 ee eee oe A poldney Iu Duntone coe. Liberty. 

1s lev 6 MOR eeepc Mice Ce ae MV illic Hicks 4723s Bland C. H. 

IBGECTOULL... . 5 tacwas cease WIG. GIRY ~ oe cee Fincastle. 

Brunswick... ...-----4| Alexander Mallory..-..-) Smoky Ordinary. 

Buchanan and Wise...---..-- WalllamagViolies 225-22 Big Stone Gap, Muse Co. 

PMC SUC UAT ooo 5 2 .snied see ae Willianm a), Perkins... ..+ Buckingham Cre 

Cainpbell -. pe ere Sears cee Aa TP BUC OTS aan cacao Lynchbure. 

OU a oe ees ce oe we ed LOMAS eae. 0 2 ae Rappahannock Academy. 

Carroll - DD. Bgbrow is. = osc. 2-2.) Hillsville. 

Charles City and New Kent--.| James A. Waddell......-- Box 245, Richmond. 

(CU UO 5 Wilhanw Wo Kheadase.- 3.0 Charlotte C. H. 

lb se en Wn a a Bo Aeebiancock. 2.222... 24 Midlothian. 

DISC Ee 56 oc Cen JALVIS JCNDINGS 52555 - White Post. 

Culpepct eee ...--. ..erobert I. Usterback .- 72 Jeliersontom 

Crm berl andi 3 -. | ichard_P. Walton. ... 5-2) Cartersville: 

Dinwiddie >see ser. - <4 moccr i Niikinsonteesc see | Dinwiddie C. H. 

Elizabeth City and Warwick..| George M. Peck.-.:.......| Hampton, Elizabeth City 
County. 

EgseX.. .-..<. eee wed GeCannoni.n. a4 soccer cepeeniconted 

Pairtax .. .....: see ae. McC. Chichestcr .---2! | Fairfax C. H. 

Fauquier —. 2. see newuliam A. Cave... . 2: | Salem. 

Blovd 2. ....- snes eeeeee. WL. Stiolema lime. «ce came Floyd C. H. 

Flurvanna,....-...2.--.2-sse ea aines O. Sheplierd: 2 pemealknyrs, 
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County. Name. Post-office. 
rand ee eee tomas LH, Bernard.2ea, Rocky Mount. 
ipetericic..-... 2. .se222eesee]) A. Macill Smith .....22 2) hester. 
Clem oo). eet. Peck 20-2. -.... 2. Pearlsburg. 
Gloucester ...2c.2 2222 eee ssa William 1. Wiatt........} Gloucester C. 1. 
reociland «..s<co2-eemes so oee WN INGOs s 6. 22ss eee | Northside. 
Hi ero ne eee Fielding R. Cornet.......| Elk Creek. 
Greene and Madison.......--- Wyiiiani A Fue... 22-8 Rapid Ann Station, Cul- 
peper County. 

Greensville and Sussex .....-. Jolin Ki Mason) <2. -... Hickstord, Greensville Co. 
ity eee ee eee. 5. Henry E. Coleman..-.....)| South Boston. 
IT aie oe eet ee oa ss < ees. Growler... ee F Negrofoot. 
lem COnte te eyes Sc wes Ween. Powellss-2- = --5¢ Richmond. 
Se ag ge eg G. TT. Gripes ..-22-.-..- 48 Martinsville; 
isleron Wwichime-....0885-o-.--| E. M. Morrison ......---- Smithfield. 
James City and) Work 22----. wanes eAlienege.- 2-2 Burnt Ordinary. 


King & Queen and Middlesex.| J. Mason Evans...-...---- 


King George and Stafford... .. Addison Borst ......-..-- 
King William .. Rei. Williams 2.2 .: ..23 
Lancaster and Northumberland] A. T. Crallé.........2..-- 
ecommerce. 3---.<-.4--| William A. Taylor .2...-. 
NEM OMiieseeeee oto sss. 2s 5-| JOHN W. Wildman - ....-- 
TD (OTIS cs ee ge ERE ON oc eee ee 
HP MMGUOUTO 2 ees oe. ...| Robert Me. Williams. .2- 4 
PMLEUMONVS yo aa ecco eee sone sees RV ACQNIC\ Cece eee eee 
PME Re MUUTS cesses o> < cos ese Edward L. Baptist...-...) 
J slOCIETOTUDTE) ih se cere George G. Jun kits ee. 
IN CTILS CAMO MON Weer). scales sa ee R. L. Brewer, (acting). . .- 
INGIS Oe gO eee eee Patrick H. Cabell-_.--..--| 
NIGIMIONS .. < 54 ae Jolin WaaWrest.. 33 -. 2. 
INGTHOUROIUY waeece se - on oe = W. W. Lamb, (acting) . os 
INOTEDATMILOM) c.5.0+ 200002265 Je Se earker ogee. -ere | 
INGULOWAY yecses, aac essd.. Thomas W.Sydnor....... 
(COED ers Ochs Cee e Jaq. P. Taliaferro........ 
Pave amd Warren 2--....--.-) Martin P. Marshall. ...... 
JEONG), 3A ees ee | il As Staples 223. nemee. 2e- =. 
eters Milo City ce se -e sec <6 =k NS. EE eO semen eee nee: oot 
Hibtey lala eee. sn. Y | George W. Dame....-..-- 
orm mouvh City es... .2.--2 Jak. Crocker =. cece 
Op MND Wiss ee eo = 33's coe Ee. Dance.2. 52. sone 
(ErINCOrelvyaNG.cs.-s 1.550. oh be Vee smith 2-225. oe 
Peritiee G coreeqaud SuITy ..-2- - Ma Wa Katey 22-30. ce, 
GM eCSs ANUG eee eee.occeel J Eearis. Macoiees._ 25.6 
JEsmoniers: \\ SUN B ish wats eee eee ee W. W. Thornton, (acting). 
WAS emer eee. ere oe scnc a0) eee 
Fea pe iim Ochi. 2. fs. as...» Heminek Urner 2222 ceee 
Richmond and Westmoreland.| W. W. Walker.-......... 
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Church View, Middlesex 
County. 

Fredericksburg. 

King William ‘Come 

Heathsville, Northumber- 
land County. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Harris’s. 

Lunenburg C. H. 

Matthews C. H. 

Christiansville. 

Christiansburg. 

Churchland, Norfolk Co. 

Variety Mills. 

Lake Drummond. 

Norfolk. 

Eastville. 

Blacks and Whites. 

Orange C. H. 

Front Royal, Warren Co. 

Patrick C. H 

Petersburg. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan C. H. 

Hampden Sidney. 


-| Prince George C. H. 


London Bridge. 

Brentsville. 

Newbern. 

Woodville. 

Oldham’s Cross Roads, 
Westmoreland County. 

Richmond. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Harrisonburg. 

New Garden. 

Point Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Seven-Mile Ford. 

Franklin Depot. 

Fredericksburg. 

Tazewell C. H. 

Abingdon. 

Wytheville. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


Nambeér of scucols taught ......-.- seers) eco. so ee ee 2, 307 
Number of school-houses in the State........-. 2... 0--e--eecececeee see 2,113 
Number between the ages of six and twenty-one...........-----....-- 162, 432 
Number attending school s...2:s. 25... eee 87, 330 
Daily average of attendance. rrr |e 55, O83 
Number of male teachers einploy cd aa= eee... 5 1,764 
Nemnber ot female teachers em playedmes- pee... ee 641 
Number of certificates granted to teachers... ...-.......-..--.--s----- 2, 303 
Value of school property ii a a ads C7, 473 94 
Amount expended for school property, (underestimated) coe. $207, 237 60 
Amount received for schools, Gncomplete)measeyeees...-.....--.-. -- «2 OU nee 
Amount expended for schools, (ineoinplete)-222.. -- --22---+..-.-<---os Sobers Mee 
Number of white male children enrolled .....-----.--- 2 OE es 78, 471 
Mimiber of wite temale children enrolled = same... =. eee 71, 259 
Namiberct coloredinale children enrolled Sosa ee 22050 
Number of colored female children enrolled........-.-------2+eeeeeeee 2, 300 
Gemerdipimer a2 rob do rOt WEIS Goce steeper = eee ree 11. 69 
Averjoe salary imale (éachers, per month .22e-s2e] 22-2 <22.s2-5 esse we $36 80 
Avene aleaty tel We MeaClers. (El MIO tlie emer telat. e ec eos $31 71 
General average of salaries, per month...............--2.200-.ce0s-s ee $31 79 


On the 2d of January, 1871, the Hon. A. D. Williams, then general superintendent of 
free schools, presented the seventh annual report to the legislature of West Virginia, 
being a summary of State educational matters for the year 1870. 


NUMBER AND CHARACTER OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The number of school-houses reported for the State is 2,113, being an increase of 495 
over those reported in 1869, or more than 30 per cent. Of these 1,104 are frame, 17 stone, 
68 brick, and 904 are log. Of the increase, 188 are frame, 7 are stone, 10 are brick, and 
290 are log. This ereater increase of log-houses indicates that the system is gaining 
foot-hold in the back counties, where heretofore the erection of log sehool- houses ha 
been strongly opposed. 

VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


The whole amount reported as invested in school-houses, lands, and other sehool 
property is $1,057,473 94, being an increase of $98,481 39 over 1869. The amount ex- 
pended for school ‘property during 1870 was $207,237 66. But Superintendent Williams 
believes that owing to the failure of several counties to report, this amount is under- 
estimated, aud would reach nearly $1,500,000, which creditably represents the aeenmu- 
lation of school property of seven years in a young and sparsely-settled State. The 
amount reported as expended for current expenses of schools is alleged to be very im- 
perfect, owing to the failure of county superintendents to report the salary of teachers 
on their blank returns. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The number of children attending school has increased within a year from 73,310 to 
87,330, being a gain of 14,020, or nearly 20 per cent. The daily average of attendance 
has increased from 39,363 to 55, 083, being a gain of 15,720, or nearly 40. per cent. This 
increase of the daily average of attendance is looked upon as one of the most grati- 
fying and promising results of the year’s school history. 


ENUMERATION OF POPULATION OF SCHOOL AGE. 


The whole number of children of school age in the State, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, is reported at 162,432, an increase of 11,483 over 1869. Superintendent 
Williams complains, however, that many county trustees, notwithstanding ample time 
was given therefor, failed to report, and in consequence, several counties did not 
receive so large a proportion of the State school moneys as_ they otherwise would have 
done. 

INCREASE IN BRANCHES OF STUDIES. 


The statisties of the branches studied in the schools show an increase of 20 per cent. 
in orthography, 30 per cent. in reading, 35 per cent. in writing, 53 per cent. in arith- 
metic, 30 per cent. in geography, 26 per "cent. in grammar, and “64 per cent. in algebra. 
The low percentage reported i in arithmetic is charged to error of returns, as to the num- 
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ber of pupils studying the branch, that being in fact one of the commonest studies, 
pursued often too exclusively. It is claimed that, considering the fact that the larger 
part of the increase of pupils is of the younger and primary class, this increased per- 
centage of students, in the more advanced studies, is indicative of a gradual and grat- 
ifying elevation of scholarship in the public schools, 


INCREASE OF SCHOOL-MONTHS AND TEACHERS. 


The increase in number of months in which schools were taught is reported at 
1792.22 more months than in 1869, and 222 more teachers have been employed. Of 
the latter increase 94 are males and 128 females, which, it is asserted, shows that the 
worth of women as teachers is more highly appreciated. Superintendent Williains 
urges that for teaching primary pupils, and as assistants in higher departments, the 
female teacher, other things being equal, is actually preferable. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Some of the best books, which seemed to be failures on their first introduction, 
proved, upon use by teachers and pupils, to be meritorious. Others, that promised 
everything at the outset, practically failed in the end. Hence a change in some of the 
text-books has been earnestly recommended to the legislature, while upon others a 
diversity of opinion exists. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In most parts of the State the school-houses are superior to the average of dwellings. 
They are neat and tasteful, presenting a grateful appearance to the passer-by. Their 
location is usually well selected, and they are often inclosed with a very pretty fence, 
and supplied with the necessary fixtures. Not unfreqnently they are cosily nestled in 
some pleasant grove, on a gentle elevation, and mark an era of progress in the concep- 
tion and tastes of the people. Superintendent Williams asserts that the county school- 
houses of West Virginia are in advance of those of sister States whose school systems 
are much older. Elegant school edifices have been erected in Charleston, the capital, 
Moorefield, and Grafton, and the nniversity at Morganstown is especially commended 
as an excellent and handsome structure. An engraving of the new Fonrth Ward school, 
in process of erection at Wheeling, is appended to the superintendent’s report, and is 
considered a model of school architecture. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The superintendent calls attention to the importance of better establishment and 
maintenance of normal schools throughout the State. The editors of newspapers are 
credited with having manifested great interest in promoting this and other school inter- 
ests, and their efforts Lave resulted in largely increasing the number of students and 
in attracting more attention to the importance of normal schools. A still greate1 
effort, it is urged, should be put forth to induce young teachers to attend these schools, 
as a much larger number might be accommodated, and the instruction imparted would 
be of great value to the teachers and their schools. 

Four students, three gentlemen and one lady, graduated in June, 1870, in the ele- 
mentary course, at Marshall College. This was the graduation of the first normal class 
in the State, and one of them remains at the college to graduate in the higher course, 


one is successfully teaching in the college, and the other two are teaching with credit 
elsewhere. 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Most of the school resources have hitherto been expended in providing the common 
district schools, and Superintendent Williams calls attention to the fact that more atten- 
tion should be given to the establishment of higher and graded schools in the country 
towns and larger villages. While some of these towns and villages have graded schools, 
others have none, and most of those in existence might be considerably improved. 
The need is felt for schools of a higher grade, where the more advanced studies can be 
advantageously taught, and hence the benefit of a thorough classification and grada- 
tion afforded. The school system can supply them, and is supplying them wherever 
fully in operation. The superintendent urges that they save in avoiding the expense 
ihcident to sending children abroad for education, keep money and enterprise at home, 
and incite many more to secure the benefits of a more advanced education, besides 
being an ornament and attraction to the town. They also exert a healthy and stimu- 
lating etiect upon the county schools, promoting a general interest in educational and 
literary pursuits. The superintendent, however, states that a provision in the law, 
requiring that cach district in a township shall have school for the same period in the 
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year, operates disadvantageously to the establishment of graded schools, and while 
this provision is salutary, it ought to be waived as well in the case of graded schools 
as for high schools and independent districts. 


THE PEABODY FUND. 


Through Dr. Sears, the general agent, the Peabody fund has rendered very effi- 
cient aid to the school interest. Donations of $500 each have been made to the normal 
department of the State University, the normal school at Fairmount, and the normal 
school of Marshall College. In addition, it has aided most of the larger and graded 
schools of the State, outside of the city of Wheeling, in sums varying from $300 to 
$1,000, the aggregate amount expended being nearly $18,000. This aid has constituted 
a very material feature in the efficiency and success of the school system, and the funds 
have been very judiciously appropriated at points where the largest and most perma- 
nent resultscan beobtained. Another praiseworthy effect has been accomplished in dis- 
arming prejudice and abating opposition to the school system, opening the eyes of 
many to the correctness of its theory and the economy of its practice. 


INSTITUTES. 


Considerable attention has been given to “institute” work, the benefits and pur- 
poses of which were comparatively unknown to teachers and county superintendents. 
It is urged with force and truth that “a school cannot be better than its teacher,” and 
hence, to secure training, experience, and culture to such teachers as have not at- 
tended normal schools, and are otherwise inexperienced, the agency of the “ institute” 
has commended itself so strongly, by the practical results of its operation, that it has 
been adopted everywhere, wherever an efficient school system is in operation. 

In order to perfect such teachers in their manifold duties and obligations, and in 
stimulating them to efficiency and enthusiasm, and thus impart vitality to the school 
system, a vigorous campaign of “ institutes” was determined upon, and, failing of State 
aid, Dr. Sears, the general agent of the Peabody fund, generously contributed the sum of 
$1,000 to meet eee Superintendent Williams acknowledges his obligations for aid 
in this work to Hon. E. E. White, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly; Superintend- 
ent William Mitchell, of Columbus, Ohio; Professor McLaughlin, of Ohio; President 
Andrews, of Marietta College; Professor Woodruff, of Pennsylvania; and Professor Kidd, 
elocutionist. Professors Thompson, Gilchrist and Colegrove, and Superintendents Gould 
and Lininger, and Miss Eilen E. Hain, all of West Virginia, are commended as having 
contributed efficient and valuable services in “institute” work. 

“Institutes” have been held at various times during the scholastic year in Parkers- 
burg, Buckhannon, Phillippi, Fetterman, Moundsville, Lewisburg, Harrisville, King- 
wood, French Creek, North Martinsville, Boone Court-House, Peytona, Charleston, 
Ravenswood, Point Pleasant, Harper’s Ferry, Martinsburgh, Fairmont, Weston, Cider- 
ville, Romney, Grantsville, Middlebourne, and Morgantown. No expense was incurred 
to the State for this purpose, other than providing help in the superintendent’s office 
during his necessary absence, and cost of traveling, which was lessened by courtesies 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and steamboats plying on the rivers. Great good 
has resulted from this work, and Superintendent Williams has been highly commended 
for his labors in their specialty of education. 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 

Appreciating the value of a vigorous and judicious school journal, not having any of 
their own, and lacking the resources to establish one, the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
an able and earnest periodical, was furnished to such teachers as desired it, at only 75 
cents a year. This benefit was conferred through the interest of Dr. Sears, who contrib- 
uted from the Peabody fund the necessary aid. As some of the States furnish copies of 
school journals to each township board, Superintendent Williams urges that the State 
of West Virginia could contribute to no better purpose than by appropriating $1,200 
annually for copies of school journals to be furnished to each member of township 
boards. 

ABUSES CORRECTED. 


Early attention was given to abuses by which some of the school money was diverted 
from its intended purpose, the most notable of which was the practice of many town- 
ship boards voting themselves compensation for their services. In most cases, this was 
done by the less faithful and inefficient boards. This proceeding was without authority 
of law, inasmuch as the State requested these boards to serve without compensation, 
and having accepted the trust, they were bound by its terms. A circular was issued 
directing how a stop might be put to such proceedings and asking restitution. In most 
cases restitution was made, and the abuse almost entirely corrected. It was also found 
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that in some townships there was gross neglect in settling with treasurers. In many 
cases settlements were omitted from year to vear, and several treasurers were in default 
from $500 to $1,500 each. But these defalcations have mostly been secured, either from 
the parties or their seeurities. By the action of the State school department in the two 
items mentioned, a large sum has been saved to the State. Attention has been given 
to instructing county superintendents and township oflicers how to keep their books 
and accounts, with gratifying results. 


ABUSES UNCORRECTED. 


It appears that there is a very wide discrepancy between the amount of taxes levied 
and taxes collected. While it is true a tax-levy can never be entirely collected, the 
discrepancy is greater than can be reasonably accounted for. The law is doubtless 
deficient in not providing an effective power of distraint, and in not holding the col- 
lecting officer to strict accountability. Another abuse alleged to require correction is 
the lack of sufficient practical checks against peculation and fraud on the part of 
school officers. Forming and maintaining a better public sentiment, which will sustain 
the action of the law in punishing these crimes, is suggested as the proper corrective 
for this abuse. 

. PAY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


An ambiguity and consequent misunderstanding exists in regard to the compensation. 
of county superintendents, some thinking they are entitled to the fees received for 
examining teachers, and others the reverse; this in addition to their per diem. The 
superintendent is of opinion that the fee of $1 is too-high, and in any event should not 
inure to the benefit of the county superintendents, but should be used in sustaining 
institutes in the counties where received. School boards also clamor for compensation, 
and are sustained by county superintendents in the claim. The State superintendent 
rebukes this feeling severely, and urges with reason and justice, that the amount paid 
to these boards would take from the school fund enough money to sustain seven tour- 
month-schools in the back counties, where they are so much} needed; that States hav- 
ing the best systems require township officers to serve without moneyed compensation, 
so that there is no other subsidiary feature of the American school system more univer- 
sal than this, and that the people of the State of West Virginia would hardly wish to 
brand themselves as being deficient in public spirit and philanthropy. 


WHEELING SCHOOL ‘DISTRICT. 
FS. Williams, superintendent. 


The townships of Washington, Madison, Clay, Union, Centre, and Webster consti- 
tute one school district, known as the school district of Wheeling. Each township of 
the district of Wheeling is a sub-district, and is known by the name of its township. 
The highest or most advanced departments of those schools, known formerly as ward 
schools, are called grammar schools, and each receives the name of the sub-district in 
which it is located. They are as follows: Washington grammar school; Madison 
grammar school; Clay grammar school; Union grammar school; Centre grammar 
school; Webster grammar school. 

All subordinate departments of each of the schools constitute a primary school, and 
each is known by the name of its sub-district, as is the case in the grammar schools. 


NO HIGH SCHOOL. 


There is no high school, and, until it is established, in addition to the common Eng- 
lish branches, history, anatomy, physiology, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
algebra, geometry, and science of goveriment, are taughtin the grammar schools, sub- 
ject, however, to the wishes of parents, as to the commencement of such studies, 
which if commenced are required to be continued, unless excused by the principal. 


THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR. 
The regular scholastic year commences on the first Monday in September, and closes 
on the last Friday in June. Vacations are granted for Christmas week, during the 


week including the 1st day of April, on all days of fasting and thanksgiving, and on 
such other days as the school commissioners may from time to time direct. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board of education consists of John H. Hall, president; Jacob M. Bickel, clerk: 
F. 8. Williams, superintendent of schools, and sixteen members. Regular meetings of 
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the board of education are held on the third Thursday of every month, and the regu- 
lar meetings of the teachers’ association on the second Saturday of each month. The 
regular annual examination of teachers takes place in July or Angust, and special ex- 
aminations are held only when necessary to fill vacancies. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Population of school age in district, between the ages of six and twenty- 


SNC RVE ONS: 2 - a 0d 2 = eR 8 = 2 ree es ao a. oo ter 6, 675 
Aeerace number of pitpils ~<a 8 cos 5... s+. 2,275 
meerawe Ol daily attendance 2a meemmesees ee em eee. 5. son ae 2, 030 
Mioual receipts for ulldines see ee ee et ee 28,179 60 
Total receipts for schools... ss seeeecss + cette es oe occu cocs ccs cs eee eee ny 
otal expenditures for buildings) ees. = eee... $24,134 93 
Total expenditures for schools’22.--: --- 7 eee 2. eas sss see $33, 746 11 


The total number of teachers employed is 58, of which 11 are males and 47 females, 
including one female and three male teachers of German. The average salary paid to 
male teachers is $937 75, and $376 58 to females. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


The German language is taught in every school, the study being optional in the 
higher classes. The four German teachers devote an hour to each school for three 
days of the week. There have been schools connected with every German church, 
but upon the introduction of the study of that language in the public schools many of 
them were discontinued, and the number of pupils now attending them is only 
about 300. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


About 1,000 pupils are in attendance upon Catholic schools of alow grade. The fees 
for tuition are so small that the poorest can afford to pay them. About 100 students 
attend the schools of higher grade. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored population is about 400, and one colored school is maintained under 
the auspices of the school board, with an average attendance of 75 scholars. 


ENDOWED ACADEMY. 


There is one endowed academy for boys, which, however, is not very prosperous: 
The trustees have endeavored, unsuccessfully, to transfer it to the board of education 
for a high school. The building was used once as the capitol, when Wheeling was the 
capital of the State. 

WHEELING FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This is a chartered institution and is in a flourishing condition, having now 158 
students in attendance. The president is Rev. William H. Morton, A. M., an enthu- 
siast in educational affairs, and who conduets the institution with vigor and credit, 
with 12 assistants, under the auspices of a board of directors and an executive com- 
mittee. The edifice is well adapted to its use, isin good condition, finely situated, 
and well provided with chemical and philosophical apparatus. Sixty students board 
in the college building, and the others reside mainly in the city of Wheeling. The 
institution confers the degree of “ Mistress of Literature,” and, to those who complete 
the required course, bestows a degree in the arts. It is unsectarian, has a normal de- 
partment, and has done good work in furnishing a large number of lady teachers for 
the State, some standing very high in their profession. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The feeling is very decidedly in favor of the public-school system. Persons of all 
classes send their children to the public schools, and no private schools for boys, and 
but two for girls, exist, except the Catholic and German schools. The Catholics have 
petitioned for a division of the school fund, but the general opinion prevails that the 
matter will be properly and satisfactorily disposed of without difficulty or discussion 
in educational or sectarian circles. 


PARKERSBURG. 


There are three district graded schools in Parkersburg, each with a male principal, 
two with three female assistants, and one with six. There is an independent un- 
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graded school, in addition to these, under the auspices of the Catholic faith. There is 
also a school for colored children, and about 850 pupils attend the public schools. 
The school board have used every endeavor to promote the interests of the free-school 
system, and have recently erected a fine two-story brick edifice capable of accommo- 
dating 350 scholars. The average’cost of tuition for ten months was $9 93 per capita. 
yu Wood Connty there have been erected, within six years, no less than 76 good frame. 
and two brick school-houses. 
CLARKSBURG. 


In Clarksburg there is maintained one graded school, instructing about 250 pupils, 
and a once flourishing acadenty barely exists now. A Catholic seminary will soon be 
established, which, it is thonght, will furnish secondary instruction to the young ladies 
of that section, of all religious denominations. 


FAIRMONT. 


The schools at Fairmont are all nnder the supervision of Professor Blair, of the nor- 
mal school. They consist of a nninber of classes in one graded school, with normal, 
academic, grammar, and primary departments. The normal class is not in a very flonr- 
ishing condition, having only between 15 and 20 stndents. The academic class is about 
the same size, consisting of free scholars sufficiently advanced, and of children living 
outside the district who pay for tuition. All the classes are in the same buildiug and 
coniprise about 300 pupils. 


MORGANTOWN. 


Morgantown contains about 1,500 inhabitants, and is the seat of the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. There are 370 children of school age enrolled, 225 of whom attend the public 
school, a considerable number being in the preparatory departinent of the West Vir- 
ginia University. ‘There is one graded school, with one male and four female teachers. 
There is also a female seminary condneted by Mrs. J. R. Moore, principal, and four lady 
assistants, educating about 50 pupils. It is unsectarian, and, although unincorporated, 
has been granted the privilege of conferring degrees. This privilege, however, has not 
been exercised. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


The United States Government endowed this university with land scrip, which re- 
alized $100,000 in currency bonds. The citizens of Morgantown offered $50,000 addi- 
tional in lands, buildings, and money to secure the location of the university, which 
being accepted, the university commenced operations about three years since with 40 
students. One of the buildings was an old academy, which is now used as a drill-room 
aud boarding-house. The State gave about $53,000 additional endowment, and a fine 
building of imposing external appearance has been erected at a cost of $50,000—the 
grounds, comprising nearly 30 acres, well situated on the river bank and adjacent hill- 
slopes. 

The board of regents consists of T. H. Logan, Hon. F. H. Pierpont, George M. Ha- 
gans, Samuel Billingsley, Hon. A. J. Boreman, J. Loomis Gould, W. W. Harper, J. 8. 
Wilkinson, Samuel Young, James Carskadon, and G. W. Beltzhoover.,: T. H. Logan is 
president; Colonel James Evans, treasurer; and George C. Sturgiss, secretary. The Rev. 
Alexander Martin, D. D., is president of the faculty, assisted by six professors, among 
whom is Brevet Captain H. H. Pierce, U. 8. Army, professor of mathematics and mili- 
tary science. There are two tutors in the preparatory department, one secretary of 
the faculty ; a superintendent of grounds and buildings, a librarian and assistant, anda 
teacher of clocution. H.W. Brock, M. D., lectures on physiology and hygiene, and the 
Hon. John A. Dille on civil and constitutional law. 


THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


The military department consists of Captain Pierce, commandant, with two staff 
officers and three commissioned ofticers, all selected from the cadets. There is a drum 
corps, cadet corps, university corps, and volunteer labor corps, in addition to the nor- 
mal class. : 

CLASSES. 


This year there are 4 seniors, 15 jnniors, 18 sophomores, and 24 freshmen, and, com- 
prising all the departments, there are more than 200 studeuts. 
THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


Though started originally as an agricnltural college, this department has not been 
fairly organized. The normal department is, and has been from the first, in good 
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working order, and a number of the students of the collegiate department are fitting 
themselves to teach. Leaves of absence have been granted to 15 normal students, in 
order that they may take charge of country schools until spring. The normal class 
now consists of 25 members, but it is anticipated will largely increase the coming year. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


In the preparatory department, the tuition fee is $5 for a term of thirteen weeks; in 
other departments, $8; and $1 each from the former and $2 each from the latter class 
as a contingent fee. Two cadets may be appointed by each regent, free of charge for 
tuition, books, andstationery. Boarding varies from &3 to $4 per week. The volunteer 
labor corps work an hour or two a day in improving the grounds, and are paid a re- 
muneration therefor. The sum of $25 is awarded as a prize for the best essay upon a 
given subject, and $15 as a prize for the best declaimer, these prizes being distributed 
aiter public competition by a committee of citizens appointed by the faculty. 

The annual prize of $100, the munificent gift of General G. W. Brown, of Grafton, is 
awarded for superiority in essay, oration, declamation, and debate. Donations of books, 
mineralogical, geological, and conchological curiosities, Indian relics, and alcoholic 
specimens of animals are earnestly solicited, to add to the valuable collection already 
obtained. The university is in possession of appuratus requisite for thorough illustra- 
tion of chemistry and physics. 


WEST LIBERTY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The board of regents of the West Liberty State Normal School consists of the Hon. 
C. S. Lewis, (the present State superintendent, and successor of the Hon. A. D. 
Williams,) president; John Bassett, secretary; Hon. E. A. Bennett, State auditor; Hon. 
J. M. Phelps, secretary of state; and Hon. J.S. Burdette, State treasurer. The faculty 
consists of F. H. Crago, principal, with one gentleman and two lady assistants. In the 
normal department there were, during the past academic year, 46 gentlemen and 36 lady 
students; in the music department 29 pupils and 15 not otherwise connected with the 
school, being a total of 97 in all departments. There are now 40 students at this school, 
30 of whom are State pupils. There will be an increase of students after the Christmas 


holidays. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


No catalogue or official report of this school has been received. From private sources, 
it has been ascertained that this is well located and flourishing ; it issituated near 
Guyandotte, and draws its students from along the Ohio River, and the comparatively 
populous valley of the Kanawha. Originally Marshall College was the seat of learn- 
ing, but latterly fell into decay. For this reason it was selected as asite for a normal 
school, and a fine building has been erected for that purpose. 


BETHANY COLLEGE, 


situated in Brooke County, seven miles from the Ohio River, and sixteen miles north 
of Wheeling, is presided over by Professor W. K. Pendleton, aided by five other profes- 
sors, one tutor, one assistant in the laboratory, one curator of the museum, and a librarian. 
The catalogue for the thirtieth session, ending June 15, 1871, shows 15 seniors, 11 juniors, 
16 sophomores, and 22 freshmen in the classical course. In the scientific course there 
are 2 seniors, 4 juniors, 2 sophomores, and 22 freshmen, which, with 13 students in 
special and partial courses, make a total of 107 students. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM STATES. 


The number of students from Ohio is 29; Pennsylvania, 21; West Virginia, 20; Vir- 
ginia, 8; Kentucky, 8; Tennessee, 3; Missouri, 2; Michigan, 2; Illinois, 2; Canada, 
3: Prince Edward’s Island, 2; and Indiana, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, and Maryland each 1. Since the foundation of 
this college 386 students have graduated from the following States and countries: 
From Kentucky, 100; Virginia, 63; Missonri, 54; Pennsylvania, 27; Tennessee, 24; 
Illinois, 17; Ohio, 27; Indiana, 7; Alabama, 6; Mississippi, 7; South Carolina, 5 ; 
North Carolina, 3; Maryland, 5; Louisiana, 3; New York, 2; Oregon, 2; Vermont, 1; 
Wisconsin, 2; Iowa, 1; Michigan, 2; Texas, 1; West Virginia, 16; Georgia, 5; District 
of Columbia, 1; New Brunswick, 1; Ireland, 1; Scotland, 1; Mexico, 1; and Canada 
West, 1. 

In addition to the usual requisite, every student is required to subscribe an obliga- 
tion to abstain from gaming, all intoxicating liquors. and not use, have, or keep any 
fire-arms, or any other kind of deadly weapon. This college confers the degrees of 
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Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sciences, Master of Arts, in course; and an honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. Certificates are given for special course in eugineering and practi- 
cal chemistry. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


TERMS OF BETHANY COLLEGE. 


Boarding per week, ineluding furniture and fuel, is from $4 to $5, and washing 
from $1 to $1 50 per month, and extra for lights. The fee for college course per term 
is $15; preparatory, per term, $10; special, per term, $12 50; modern languages, per 
term, $5; and matriculation and contingent-expense fee, per session, $5. One-half of 
the yearly college expenses is required to be paid in advance. 


WEST VIRGINIA PENITENTIARY. 


The penitentiary is located at Moundsville, and contains an average of 110 prison- 
ers, employing 40 officers at an annual cost, salaries included, of $34,000. About 100 
convicts are employed in productive labor. There is a library of three hundred and 
sixty-five volumes, and the prisoners are provided with school-books and the Bible. 
Those who are educated teach the ignorant, and every Sunday religions exercises are 
conducted by clergymen of different denominations, who may volunteer. Prayer- 
meetings are conducted by the convicts. The superintendent is Thomas R. Shall- 
cross, and the value of the penitentiary property, real and personal, is estimated at 


$460,000. 
List of school officers in West Virginia. 
Hon. C. 8. Lewis, superintendent of public instruction, Charleston. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
County Name. | Post-office address. 
| 
SCS a ee aN R. A. McCutcheon .....-..-. Belington. 
Berkeley <-.--.--.22226~4" dS: lacey ese eee. 4 Martinsburg. 
[RYE och rr eames Rute Workman... -..4 Mouth Short Creek. 
ES OU Se oo ee Vow MoOcrisoiee=. secs) | Braxton C.H. 
IB OUG sare Mu ltongWelis (22... <2. -—: Wellsburg. 
Cabell. a ee! Johmew. Church 5.2.2.2: Cabell C. H. 
OF NUM 5 le nee ee a ID AWielkiniontas.. 25-2. 5. Grantsville. 
IGN? one ae ri Boaotevenson 2. 2..-2. Henrysville. 
oddities 2-2. 3555.2-55 Sy mmetickline 2 css: - 8. West Union. 
IPS Ga Wm. limberlake. =. -8) Fayette C. H. 
(CRUSOE 2 See James Shaw. ..2--5--- .3. Steer Creek. 
CUD isos ee er Ee) OSSLCN . peeemree.: mee Grant C. H. 
Cteciilete 52a 35542 + Ze Tineplood: .-aeee-. . 2. Lewisburg. 
PMP SUITO: Se cs-ss esses ss] @, Po Wairemame - 2.2.2... Romney. 
InlmCOCle 2.22 a8sc2c255 == 28 Ae ee TOLLCTS a... 2. me. | Holiday’s Cove. 
IDLO eae eer ee ae | GA ills Soz. 52 eee | Moorefield. 
MAIeRSON . 22. s25.52 055.5. iD CMbouchery------- 22. ! Bown’s Creek. 
JCC ————— At JeMoMillan ....-.-.224 Ravenswood. 
CMEC OM nice... ace ase - cue IN TC Bireicett 2... 25..424 Harper’s Ferry. 
Kelas = 2. - <2 2 ee oe AV. we imei 6 ee Charleston. 
iow. | peels. Qucen 2 a... -.. | Jane Lew. 
icin somes Alford == 2... ...s<4 Griffithsville. 
oe... | (Coie. SUS en 45 oo aero Chapmansville. 
Wie .-ad55 ee oy iam Grave. ---....... | Palatine. 
Marelli. --.2----+s-. di. WB eich ee Moundsville. 
Masonmeeieese ee coc. 2... - (Cl. be viGgiew sss... ..-8 Mason City. 
Men@er Seapets oc 6-4 oc John J. Meader .......... Concord Church. 
Mine nal eee 5: WhossheA dams 222. .2.5-1 New Creek. 
Monon@alliaz se seee =... 2.2. Tie OX eee. ss Morgantown. 
NLOMTOG: Sse e eee Jon Mean .o2s--...5-8 Union. 
MorOon'.5-c2 5 eee = 5. Mine Potter... 22m. - <4 Sleepy Creek.. 
NeeWowell oo... sssoce so. James IF. Gillespie........ Tug River. 
Nicholas... cosse. sneeee Jo Homalinson ....-....-. Nicholas C. H. 
OhiOi.s o23535 ee eres Jose Burners 205... = ..2h Triadelphia. 
Pendleton 2222. -- == raat EL Wiesrpoogetr. ..<...-..- Marksville.. 
Pleasaniss...--.22--- -ee4m\ W Ullikem NeJones........-|) Hebron. 
focahontas W..---..s5- 2-58 Cornelius Stutting.......] ‘Academy. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


County Name. 
Paco)... Thomas Fortney. -.......- 
Pi ene J, Uaioe reas... 2 
rete eee eee od atag ROIS OL emer 2 
ee OU. 2. cane eee SquiresS. retemmee == =. 
PWC... no hoses oer oJ IN CK in eer ee . 
WC s <<. =<. a eee ee eee Pe Gibsow aera. =< 2 
CSG) eee oer ee oon WCE TG meee mer. 2 < 
dieker-.... canes. + --- ai J OSED Uh arsons emer... 
Cra 2 2 eee ee la OVECES = serene ea es. 
[ODS ih eee eens Sram ee Ls GOUr Cee eet « 
Re ae oa Chas BOW col seem. -- 
MCUSLED ..65e peers ooee oe James DVer..eeeeera = 22. 
LY Claes Win, An Newaniai eae . 
RWG. 2a eee ee We'wis [LO fc lane emer ee 
Pel0O 0 = chee eee. eee 5. PictsOlee ee eee 
Rey OmMing7 2... cee ih. Mo Cogle 220 seaweed 
ihheeling City... =. 22. -e avy tas ee cere 


Post-office address. 


Reidsville. 
Winfield. 
Raleigh C. H. 
Beverly. 
Hebron, Pleasants County. 
Walton. 
Fetterman. 
St. George. 
Middlebourne. 
Buckhannon. 
Ceredo. 
Webster C. H. 
Knob Fork. 
Wirt C. H. 
Parkersburg. 
Rock View. 
Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSEN. 


[From the annual report of the superintendent cf publie instruetion for the year ending Angust 31, 
1870, Hon. Samuel Vallows, superintendent. ] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1869. 1870. 

Population of the State, United States censts.....-.- <a 5s ee ee 1, 054, 670 
Number of children over four and under twenty... -- 398, 747 412, 481 
Number attending school four to twenty years .....-. 245, 435 204, 525 
Total number ot different pupils attending public : 

SOTO: (Me. oe no oo ae 264, 033 267, 891 
Average number of days a school was maintained... .. 151 154 
Numbemot davssciootmicesbeen taught.........2222  ..+s..----.-- 799, 95 
Nimberormuupis attending private,schools ..2...... ...-.------+-- 15, 618 
Number of schocls with two departments.-.....-.--- Bc eer ate 184 
Number or sclicols with three or more departments .. .............- 148 
Nimnberor teachers required to teach school......... <.......+..-..- 5, 661 
Nien eiiet CuiitercMmimtcaenere: during the yeare2.--.. -....--.-+---- 9, 30-4 
Pee emacs OF MIMesLeACMCLrs 2. 0.22 -- 252s abeeaes Se ctee nese ees $43 00 
eeisccuwceres Ol femalenbeeeNeCrs. 2... . 1s... o2-s-se= se we ese cee oe $28 00 
Number of schools visited by county superintendents. ...........-.. 4,681 
Miimiuer Of plicsschool-houses in the State...:..-.2 ..-...--....-- 4, 965 
Number of pupils the school-houses will accommodate. .-........---- 296, 369 


Tota lvaliation of schoo)]-houses -22-....-2.----+:----« 
Amount expended for building and repairing ........ 
Amount expended for teachers’ wages..-....-.------- 
Tocueaironmi CX PeNUCl — 2.2.5 .e50 2 a2 ee ce en cose es 


£92 973, 492 00 

&456, 503 00 
$1193, 986 00 
$1,987, 436 00 


83,295, 268 00 

$417,775 00 
$1302, 365 00 
&2° 094, 160 00 


ATTENDANCE. 


The number of children under four years of age attending the public schools is 621, 
and of persons over twenty years of age, 1,843. While there has been an increase of 
nearly 20,000 in the number of legal school children attending public schools, the 
number returned last year was 670 less than for the year previous. It is probable 
that there is a serious error somewhere in the returns for the past three years. But 
the apparent large increase just mentioned indicates perhaps that school registers 
are more generally and accurately kept than in years past. It is estimated 
that 7,000 pupils are in attendance upon private schooJs and various institutions not 
reported; making an aggregate of nearly 295,000 in attendance upon schools of all 
kinds, which is an increase of 5,000 over the number returned and estimated for last 
year. But the whole number is more than 117,000 less than the number of persons en- 
titled to attend the public schools; and this fact would be alarming but tor the con- 
sideration that a large portion of these 117,000 school children, so called, say those 
between sixteen and twenty years of age, are really past the average school age, and 
have undoubtedly attended school more or less in previous years. On the whole, while 
the average yearly attendance of each pupil in the schools is too short, it is believed 
that a large comparative percentage of the children of the State, who are of proper 
school age, between the ages of six and sixteen, attend school some portion of each 
year, still, the number of such children not in attendance is sufficiently large, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the large number that attend irregularly or 
but for ashort time, to cause anxiety. The most obvious means of remedying these 
evils is to so improve the schools as to make them more attractive; and this will best 
be accomplished by placing in them more generally experienced, skillful, and com- 
petent teachers. 

TEACHERS. 


The number of teachers required to supply all the schools is 5,661; the number em- 
ployed some portion of the past year was 9,304. While the increase in the number 
required is but 144, the increase in the number employed is 509, which indicates that 
many more are pressing into the vocation of teaching than are needed; and likewise, 
perhaps, that the standard for admission to the lower grades of certificates should be 
raised. ‘Too many districts are ready to change teachers, if a trifle can be saved in 
expense. The average wages of male teachers in the country districts is $41 77 per 
month, and that of females, $27 40. The highest salary paid to teachers is in Milwau- 
kee, which is, males, $2,500, and females, $1,200, per annum. The difference between 
the wages paid to males and females respectively is greater in the city than in the 
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country, the proportion being as 8 to 3 in the former, and as7 to 4.5 in the latter. This 
is explained by the fact that in the cities female teachers occupy, for the most part, 
subordinate positions, while, in the country, they often take charge of large and import- 
ant schools, and are not unfrequently principals in graded schools. 

The number of teacher’s certificates issued during the year is 7,534; increase of 250 
ever the previous year, althongh the number of first-grade certificates issued, namely, 
114, is less than the previous year. It is presumed that most of the teachers holding 
first-class certificates last year are still teaching, and that a corps of professional 
teachers is being formed. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools with two departmients out of the cities is 125, and the number 
witli three or more departments is 98; while the number of graded schools in the cities 
is 109; making a total of 332, and showing an increase of 43 for the year. This class 
of schools is steadily increasing all over the State, and their multiplication would be 
hastened by the general aduption of the town system. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The large and increasing number of school districts, now almost 5,000, renders the 
school system too cumbersome and complicated, requiring, as it does, the services of 
some sixteen or seventeen thousand officers; and the evil is one which can be remedied: 
only by reducing the number of school districts proper to the number of towns and 
cities; in other words, by the general adoption of the town system. 

The nuniber of districts which failed to maintain school five or more months is less 
this year than last. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Forty-four institutes were held during the year ending August 31. Robert Graham, 
esq., of Kenosha, has been continued in the work as agent of the board of regents of 
normal schools, and conducted sixteen institutes, very greatly to the benefit and satis- 
faction of all concerned. Various other persons rendered valuable assistance. The 
institutes held previous to the Ist of July, and not conducted by the agent, were allowed 
to the extent of $50 each, if necessary, for expenses. : 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual meeting was held at Watertown. The addresses were de- 
livered by the president, W. D. Parker, principal of Janesville High School, R. Edwards, 
president of the Illinois Normal School, Dr. KE. O. Haven, of Evanston, Illinois, Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, of Massachusetts, and Rev. W. E. Merriman, president of Ripon 
College. Papers were read by Professor 8.8. Rockwood, of Milton College, H. A. Brown, 
principal of schools at Waupun, B. M. Reynolds, principal of Madison High School, 
Professor Bernhard, of Watertown, Professor J. T. Loverwell, of Whitewater Normal 
School, and Arthur Everett, principal of Oshkosh High School. Among the resolutions 
passed was one requesting the State superintendent and his assistant to conduct and 
publish a State journal of education. 


ADDITIONAL STATISTICS NEEDED. 


It is remarked that in order to take a proper view of the actual educational condi- 
tion of the State, returns of a nature somewhat different from those now received 
should be made by the several townsand cities. Children ordinarily derive little benefit 
from attending school before six or seven years of age. From six to sixtecn may be 
_considered their proper school period. It is desirable to know, then, how many of the 

~whole nuniber of legal school children who attend school during some jortion of the 
year are between four and six years of age, how many between six and sixteen, and how 
many between sixteenandtwenty. If inaddition tothis it were possivle to ascertain the 
average length of time children attend school, and their average amount of attainments 
when they leave scbool, it would put us in possession of important data for judging of 
the results and value of our school system. It is suggested, therefore, that some change 
be made in the blank reports issued annually to the district and town ,clerks and to 
the county and city superintendents. 


PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The attendance in the acadentic and model departments has continued to be good, 
but the demand for teachers has been so great during the past term that about thirty 
have left the nermal department to teach, and among them several who came intending 
to remain during the winter. “The instruction and training of persons in the theory 
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and art of teaching” is to some extent attained even in the case of those who remain 
here but ashort time. It is thought they are better teachers than they otherwise would 
have been. 

We find that many need instruction in the rudiments. More than three-fourths of 
those who apply for admission are compelled to spend more or less time in the ptepara- 
tory or academic department before they can pass the required examination for admis- 
sion to the normal department itself. Instruction in the theory of teaching is given 
chiefly by lectures and discussions, in what are called our “ training classes.” Attention 
is given to the methods of teaching the various studies pursued in common scheols, as 
well as to school discipline and management in general. The school can accommodate 
many more stndents without increasing expense. The total number in attendance is 
391. Inthe normal department, 184, ladies 107, gentlemen 77; in the preparatory ard 
academic departments, 163, ladies 77, gentlemen 86, and 44 in the model school. The 
number of graduates of the school for the two years, 1869 and 1870, is 23. 


WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of students who have entered the different departments during the year 
1870 is 392. Forty-tive of those admitted at the opening of the present term are now 
eecupied in the district schools, many of whom are faithfully performing the work they 
have undertaken. : 

But a number of pupils enter the institution spring and fall who remain only a few 
weeks before going out to their summer or winter schools, which gives an opportnnity 
for a close critical review of the branchesthey will be called upon to teach, and a prac- 
tical experience of asystematic school life. In his recitations, the pupil is not expected 
merely to recite, but to teach, to exponnd the snbject so that it shall be clear, not 
merely that he studied the lesson, but that he could impart the knowledge therein con- 
tained easily and skillfully to another. Pnpils are also expected to condnect their own 
classes frequently nnder the eye of the teacher, and as soon as they are able they are 
given actual work in the training department. 

I¢ is urged, then, that in the selection of pupils regard should be had to the posses- 
sion of a sound body as well as a sound mind; that the teacher may be able to carry 
to the duties of the school-room that union of mental and physical energy which is in- 
dispensable to the thorough accomplishment of his work. 

On the 30th of June, 1870, the first senior class graduated, all of whom are now 
occupying important positions as principals of schools, and are discharging their duties 
acceptably. Each member of the class readily found employment at wages varying 
from $60 to $100 per month. 

The location at Whitewater, Walworth County, is only a few miles from the junc- 
tion of the Chicago and Northwestern with the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien road, 
and about oue hundred miles northwest of Chicago. It is thus easy of access, and 
located in the most densely populated portion of Wisconsin. 


THE SURROUNDINGS. 


The ground on which the normal school bnilding stands is found, by recent surveys, 
to be the highest point between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, and the wide ex- 
tent of rolling prairie, oak-openings, and small lakes which it overlooks renders its 
position one of great beauty. : 


THE BUILDING. 


The edifice is new, built of cream-colored brick, and is of the modern style of archi- 
tecture. It is 108 feet long by 57 wide, and three stories high above the basement. 

The whole building is heated by steam, thoroughly ventilated, and no necessary 
labor or expense has been spared to adapt it to the purpose for which it has been 
designed. 

The grounds embrace an area of 10 acres, which have been handsomely graded and 
ornamented with walks, lawns, evergreens, shrubs, and flowers, the whole designed to 
illustrate to the student the necessary surroundings of the school-honse; to cnltivate 
the esthetic as well as the reasoning powers, and to awaken in the students a love of 
nature which shall find practical expression whenever they may be called to labor. 


SIX STUDENTS FROM EACH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. 


Each assembly district in the State is entitled to six representatives in the normal 
schools, nominated by the county snperintendent of the county,.or by the city superin- 
tendent of the city, in which such candidate may reside, and they shall be at least six- 
teen years of age, of sound bodily health, and of good moral character. 
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TUITION FREE. 


All normal pupils receive their tuition free. A teacher of light gymnastics is con- 
nected with the school. A sufficient apparatus for the pupils now ip attendance has 
been secured, and the classes brought into successful training. We believe that such 
exercise, wisely managed, gives vigor to the body and activity to the brain, and that 
it is thus time and strength saved to the pupil. 


EXPENSES. 


Board can be obtained in Whitewater at from $3 to $3 50 per week. Facilities 
afforded for club-board or self-board to such as desire it. Those adopting this method 
of board may bring their expenses within $2 per week, though a different plan is, 
perhaps, more favorable for study. 


OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[From the Wisconsin Journal of Education of November, 1871.] 

“The dedicatory exercises of the new buiiding took place in the large assembly- 
room, which was filled to overflowing. President Starr delivered the opening address, 
in which he reviewed the labors of the board in connection with the erection of this 
building, and acknowledged the hearty co-operation of the citizens of Oshkosh, and 
the munificent gift of $25,000 and the eligible site given by them. After receiving the 
keys of the building, President Albee respondcil, first reviewing the history of normal 
schools in the State, and enlarging upon the necessity for normal schools. General 
Fallows, State superintendent of public instruction, addressed the andience in a happy 
and interesting citort, and other speakers followed. President Arey gave details of 
wages paid professional teachers at home and abroad. ‘They are all wanted,’ he re- 
marked; ‘even if teachers get married the educational interest does not stop.’ Pro- 
fessor Whitford, of Milton College, gave a history of normal: schools. The Oshkosh 
Normal School must, in his opinion, give special attention to the wants of mixed 
country schools. 

‘“The school opened with 50 pupils, and in two weeks’ time the number had increased 
to 160.” 

STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The State University is reported to be in a very prosperous condition. The faculty 
are able and energetic teachers. During the past two years the number of students in 
the regular classes has increased from 81 to 132, while in the preparatory department 
the number has receded from 193 to 102. The regents and faculty look upon this as an 
enconraging fact. 

While there has been a slight diminution in the aggregate attendance, there has been 
a material increase in the average attendance, as shown by an increase in fees of more 
than $1,500 over last year. 

The growing demand for collegiate education has been still in the direction of scientifio 
stnilies. 

The inability of the university to furnish rooms is still a drawback, for the price of 
Leard and rooms in the city is beyond the reach of many excellent students. 

A building for drill and gymnastic exercises has just been completed at a cost of 
about $4,000. It isa plain, substantial structure, admirably adapted for the uses for 
which it was designed. The main bnilding is 100 feet by 50 feet. To this is attached 
a wing, 34 feet by 20 feet, containing an armory and office for the professor of military 
tactics. 

LAW SCHOOL. 


The law department is reported in mest excellent condition. The board of visitors 
speak in the highest terms, in their report, of the closing examinations of the year. 
It is thought no better facilities for the study of law are to be found anywhere in the 
West than are afforded by the law department of the University of Wisconsin. It has 
entered upon its present and third year, under circumstances of great prosperity and 
promise, with a class of fourteen students, which soon increased to the present number 
of eighteen, with an expectation of a still larger number for the second term. 

The department of inilitary science and engineering, at the last meeting of the board 
of regents, was placed on the same footing with other professorships, and though from 
inability to obtain as yet a permanent head to the department among officers of the 
army, the board has lost no confidence in its practicability and usefulness as a depart- 
nent. 

NEW BUILDING FOR FEMALE STUDENTS. 


The last legislature appropriated $50,000 for the erection of a building for the use of 
the ladies of the university, which edifice it is expected will soon be ready for use. It 
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is to be plain and neat in extcrnal appearance, and substantially built, with all the 
modern improvements and conveniences. 


STUDIES AND RECITATIONS TO BE ENTIRELY SEPARATE, 


The intention of the regents is to provide the same facilities to ladies for college 
education enjoyed by gentlemen, the recitations and studies of the two sexes being 
kept entirely separate. A course of study is prescribed, from which course students 
are allowed to select any three studies of the term which they are qualified to pursue. 
In addition to the prescribed course in this college, young ladies are instructed in any 
study taught in the college of letters or arts for which they are prepared. 


WOMEN MAY ATTEND ALL THE LECTURES. 


They may also attend all university lectures. Instruction in this department is given 
by the president and professors of the university, as their services are required. Ladies 
receive the same degrees as gentlemen for the same or equivalent courses of study. 


CONCLUSIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT ON CO-EDUCATION. 


In respect to the prescnt plan of separate education, the State superintendent re- 
marks: ‘‘ I cannot help believing that more thorough instruction would be given the 
ladies, and expense of carrying on the institution be greatly lessened, if both sexes were 
generally to recite together. The co-education of the sexes in the collegiate department 
is no longer a matter of experiment. Its feasibility and success have been triumph- 
antly demonstrated. In giving uttcrance to these views I am but expressing the con- 
viction of the great majority of the friends of education in this State and of the warm- 
est friends of the university. I know that no feeling of opposition would be manifested 
by the present faculty if the plan were to be fully adopted in the Wisconsin University.” 


REMARKS OF BOARD OF VISITORS ON CO-EDUCATION. 


The report of the board of visitors of the university to the regents, in respect to this 
subject, remarks: ‘ We saw less of the female department of the university than of the 
male, and consequently cannot speak concerning it with so much definiteness.. It oc- 
curred to me, however, that forthe securing of the best advantages of liberal educa- 
tion, the administration of this dual organization of the university needs revising in 
some respects; but as it requires wiser heads than ours to indicate the best course, we 
confidently leave the matter to your supericr wisdom, with only this passing reference.” 


NEW DEPARTMENTS. 


A department of civil engineering was established at the last annual meeting of the 
board of regents, its object being to qualify students, after a moderate amount of prac- 
tice in the field, to fill the higher positions in the professions. A chair of geology, min- 
ing, and metallurgy was also created at the regents’ last meeting. 

Although but little has been accomplished yet in the agricultural department, im- 
provements have been made on the university farm which add greatly to the attrac- 
tion of the university. One and three-fourths miles cf avenues have been constructed, 
three-fourths of a mile extending along the shore of Lake Mendota. 

The interest taken in the department of analytical chemistry is rapidly increasing. 
The capacity of the laboratory has been increased one-half since last year, yet the 
number of applications for admission is now greater than can be accommodated. 

Many students preparing for the profession of medicine, and others intending to be 
druggists, come here with special reference to the facilitics afforded in this depart- 
ment. 

UNIVERSITY PROPERTY. 


The estimated cash value of land, 235 acres, owned by the institutidn, is $45,000, and 
the estimated value of buildings $130,500. The amount of endowments and funds, ex- 
cept real estate, is $302,866 14. Amount of income for the year is $48,436 53, of which 
$7,133 were received for tuition. 
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List of school officers of Wisconsin. 
Hon. 8S. FAaLLtows, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. Name. Post- office. 
locas 3 ae Thomas R. Freeman.....| Olin. 
AS 2 ( eel. a Jon ewise eames. ~ ei Lay Pomde: 
Ware... ...- eae L Oliver Demars...........| Barron. 
MAGCL (| .. «2-05 see een en ae Andrew Tateseeere=-. ..) Bayfield, 
ROSE oSscug Se eee eee ee Oscar Cae pee. .. 8. Port Howard: 
MELT LO ec. 2 ere ee errs me Robert Lees.......-.....| Gilmantown. 
BUG Giueaye . cee. oe {| Wo. Pecieee eee et) Grants: 
Cannel. cee ooo coe. ae A. W. Hanmionde...-. | Chilton. 
Cline wan .- 2cs-7.- sae ee ae John A. McDonald...-...-| Chippewa Falls. 
Chater. aceGe ogee ae 1.5.0. Smihes eee Loyal 
Columb desse soe oe John J. Lloyd... See Cambria. 
Cracctom ce... oe. ee | M. E. Mumford..........] Wauzeka. 
inne glist district ja... sae W. o.Chandicg:---.. 4) Sun Prairie. 
Daneel oO eGIsLTiCh )sos2ce. ae op (Oe yo eecanere 2... 2--- "Pp eiddleton, 
Dodge, (east district).......| John A. Barney....------| Mayville. 
Dodge, (west district)-.....| L. M. Benton.. ; au Lowell. 
ND axe oS ee acc Rufus M. Wright... .-----.| Sturgeon Bay. 
De aS eee cee Irvin W. Gates... == 4) Superior. 
WOU o.oo es wo caace. tl Carroll Liceas....... 2. 4 Menominee, 
Saat CL he eee ee W. H. Lock wood. cece ed) Eant@laire. 
OOO? Lid@s een Sen ae oe ee Do B. lyon... -2-2-- =. 4) einen 
(Cini ee eee eee 2 W. H. Holford........-..| Bloomingten. 
(COMEYE LsRe nea oe ere eee nea oe Daniel H. Morgan....:..-| Monroe. 
Ce CU bie ee wees oa Serres cae A ee CICCE coe eee DC DIAL. 
TO wep ss les ce co Samuel Parcs’. eee. Avoea. 
JACKSON cee ee ee eS John K. Hoffmann.....-..| Black River Falls. 
everson sc... cece Amos Squire.........-.--| Waterloo. 
ale AIT saa veo eee «ce IM. ¥. Carney..........-4!) New Lisbon. 
KCGMOchia oo... oc)acosemes.. + ee AT. Y. Maguire... oo eoc ee cape amiss 
MWewalNee . 2c. a oe seca John M. Read.. eons eonu WOR ane. 
GG se LOSSe sews eee ae George Paton.....--.-..-] Hamilton. 
lope Og) Hr/e ae ere eee 5 William Ahern.........- Shullsburg. 
MR IULONVOC ec. oes es cn Sd Michael Kirwan.........| Manitowoe. 
Mima TOR. sco. cee be oe. kd Thomas Greene.........-| Wausau. 
MIEMIOCbUC a.00 02 Bees o2-----) Abraham Boynton..-...-.| Westfield. 


Milwaukee, (1st district)....| James F. Devine.........| Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee, (2d district).....| James L. Foley..-..-.....-] Butler. 
MORO S Soe.cs0 1. cs ses 2 Ae KE Howard)... elo amiae 
QeGMiiee 2s sates see oe MP raine ss NVG Gilkey...... Oconto. : 
Oupacamie ...--< set2c-en- EN Died: Brothers...........| Kaukauna. 
@zaukee......-.-...-...... John’ Tr, wintford:....01 Grafton. 

RoW eee ss oe wesc ssi cee eee ED. elle... ooo ee Cr, 
IeICe.. coc eee oo seco s ee ee Chatlos sennibh. 12 a eeeeecotin 

Ore oe cc cc ewncnn ve~ e+ ce gy Warles BMears. 22-22 Osceola Nits: 

feOte 22. 2... +--+. ---s.0|. Ey plein... 2 omic sh, 
ewitie........-..,..-......| Lbymanelariow +) - em blotey Creek, 
ACIMPMC 22 2 2 ee 2 ot es | GOL SC ae hla eaeoeIe el Ide. 

ihocwlst district)........-.| J.leemnige eee AIPM vensville: 

Rocigucd) district)....--.... CoM tei: <0 oe ee AEC LIN Lone 

ime reies. ..22>...........| BE. Sa heed... -..2.... -2-4e River Palle @bierce County, 
Soulgueeeeeee. -............| Charles FP. Viebahn...2. Wisamtie@ity. 

Siiinila Wess. .-.-..-....| SC. Colorn.. ........8 4) oaawmelay. 

Sheboygan ....-..-..-..-...| William E. Cady......-.4gheboyean Palis: 
(remipenle wetter as] =. 5 Amos Whiting...........| Trempealean. 

Vernon _ = seme ce <+-- 4 . B. Wyman.........--.| Hillsborough. 

Walworth yee == <=: Montgoue-s22.---.. -smeuien’s Grove: 

Wao ITM Fred. Regenfuss ere West Bend. 
Waukesha.......----.------| William 8. Green........]| Waukesha. 
Wiupaca.....eeeeeeeeeec:| CoWePackarde ame anew London. 
Waushara.......-....-.----| Theodore §. Chipman.-...| Berlin, Green Lake County. 
Winnebago... 4s-2eeeeeee--|| Hi. A. Hobartsege say mecommees 
Wood .2:..c..50 eee | 2. Qs Emery .. 2222.) Crandshaniac 
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A letter from the governor of the Territory, Hon. A. P. R. Safford, who is also ex-officio 
superintendent of public instruction, dated November 38, 1871, gives the following: 

“ According to the last census, there were in this Territory 1,923 children under the 
age of twenty-one and over the age of six years. The last Icgislature passed a school 
law, setting aside for school purposes 10 cents on each $100 of the taxable property of 
the Territory, and gave authority to the several boards of supervisors of the counties 
and the boards of trustees of the school districts to levy additional taxes, sufficient to 
maintain a free school in each of the school districts of the Territory. ‘The governor 
was made ex-officio superintendent of public instruction, and the judges of probate 
were made county superintendents. Every effort has been made to place a free- 
sehool system in operation with as little expense as possible. It is now confidently 
expected that by January 1, 1872, a free school will be established in every school 
district of the Territory.” 

The governor expresses the opinicn that Congress should pass an act to enable the 
several Territories to dispose of a portion of the schoci lands that are donated to them 
as States upon admittance into the Union, since it is while in their territorial condition 
that such aid is most’ needed; that itis the duty of the Government to aid in the 
maintenance of free schools in cases where poverty prevails. If the desired result is 
prevented by apathy or prejudice, the Government owes to the children, and as a means 
of insuring its own perpetuity, to exercise a supervisory power to the extent of accom- 
plishing the desired object. 

This Territory was obtained from Mexico, and a large proportion of the children 
were Mexicans by birth. They are quick and eager to learn. 
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COLORAD SO. 


A letter from Hon. W. C. Lathrop, superintendent of public instruction, dated October 
21, 1871, furnishes the following : 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, (ESTIMATED.) 


Population of Territory, United States census of 1870.,........... .-08e----. 39, 364 
Number of persons between ages of five and twenty-one—males, 4,622; females, 

ROT L ce whee aie eee Se ee eer cle 2 8, 593 
Number of children enrolled public sehoold..c.--.--.--- .-.-- eee 5, 345 
Average allendance......u., =e eeeeeeenr: 2 ees oo, ee 4,146 
Numberof schools: 22:...... coe ee ee ee 135 
Number of teachers in publie sehools—males, 49; females, 96......-....-.--- 145 
Averace salary of male teseliers per momile 22-222. .-.----..2 22. aes $26 
Average salary of female tesehers per mGnti ae. 2. -....2.-e2--- -- 02 eee $37 
Amount received from LAN AUION oocc5 ese nore Meee ex bacon Seas 5 ee ee ee 
Total reeeipis for publie-sehool purposes. cee ssscace DOSMRUD 
Total current expenses—teachers’ i a 2505 “fuel, &e., , $9, 341 $54, 591 
mxpeuded tor imeidentaleseesse 4. = eee ree tsi, Len 
Yotal expenditures for school purposes. ee ene ee SPS) So ee 6 _ $98, 105 


As the reports of eounty superintendents had noi been reeeived by the superintendent 
at date of his letter, the items furnished by him were estimated. The sehool law re- 
quires reports of eounty superintendents to be sent to the State superintendent’s office 
on the 1st of November of each year. A list of sehool officers was inelosed. 


List of school officers of Colorado Territory. 
Hon. W. C. LatHrop, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Denver. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. | Name. Post-office. 


PAST AMOS ae. occa ce. ot AR cee Frank Chureli-22--- sooo. Denver. 

We mpyee es tee Sea soe: ae eee Rod, Moores... ao. eae Las Animas City. 
IBGUIMGT et ae ence eee + eet) Aan, DIOW Moos. <2 cae ee OUen Oliy. 
ONC IMO RCE]. ec einen cds soe William Mi@laric......- eee Georgetown. 
(COU OS ee ee er ee, 8. Sandovaliee-...c2 22.5 see Conejos. 
WOsi la: coisas < eence cas ape UW ds tee ee eee 

IOUCIIS 26a ee eo eee cee WP. Miller. ......22. see | Glen Grove. 
ABR ASO cnc. coos ts eee eee | William M. Strickler. ........--| Colorado City. 
remount ...22.22<.2-.2+s-s2-- -LW. R: Fowler... eee eC NOM Se nine 
Ga oo. 2 ole cna ee eee ace H. M, Haleveas 3 ee Central City. 
ECM WOOU <2: .as es se eee Jaco) Gross; jl. soca = Kit Carson. 
SOU gthit eee ema Sec) 0) 300 JOBS eae AS aaa WAAL Se MRIS, 
Peters OU Es 4. case iuecceoe eee WEY SIT Bye eee - SP Olden Ciiy: 
LISS a aneenenene. | ames i CODD. 22.2 655-8, | Granite. 
(Leni irc. . ell aycotsicph ile rere ig seme ee ae | Big Thompson 
MPVS MINORS <3. 22 eces aes cece IGederiqie Benitez. .----- ----—- Trinidad. 

JONI. oo ers | PALO CS <. aon cgee ota Hamilton. 
LUCIO . 6.54 rier! einai) OCLleY en sees ees Pueblo. 
Se Me a ont Ske ee a Peury Tensons225. 2222-2 Saguache. 
LIE eel «nee 2 - acne eeoree W. Munford 2 325.ceeees Delaware City. 
W cl Qe oe ee So eee Ok Dassett--.2-2 2... s. ee eee Greeley. 
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{from the seventé annual report of the superintendent of public instruction for the year 1870-’71.— 
James 8. Foster, superintendent. ] 


There has been a rapid influx of immigration into the Territory during the year. 
More school districts have been organized ; more comfortable school-houses erected; a 
better class of teachers employed, and the schools have been more generally patronized 
than during any previous year in the history of the Territory. Sectarianism and politics 
are alike ignored in the schools. The salaries .of teachers range from $25 to $100 per 
month. Goud teachers can command good wages. One embarrassment from which 
the schools suffer is the great variety of school-books inuse. Formerly the school law 
contained a provision for the uniformity of text-books, but since the legislature 
repealed that section, school-books have multiplied in variety, until, in the language 
of one of the county superintendents, “every known kind is used.” 

The report gives statistics for only four counties. The failure of many county super- 
intendents to report renders it impossible to give an accurate statement of the num- 
ber of children in the Territory of school age, or of the amount of money expended for 
school purposes. 

The United States census for 1870 furnishes the following statistics: 


Population of Territory, United States census of 1870 ...... -....-..........-. 14,181 


lotlbanmber of children attending school... ............-..-.+.2ess+s----+-2-- 1,144 
amectacmuative children attending school........--.--s-.--2.--s-42-- +-+---2 8 008 
PiMetoliorelon children attending school.....-.-...-----2.-----.s---sse0> 136 
Number over ten years of age who canot read—native, 758; foreign, 805...... 1,568 
Number over twenty-one who cannot write—white, 709; colored, 18....-...-- T27 
Number from ten to twenty-one who cannot write—white, 205; colored, 13 ... 218 


LIST OF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


Hon. J. M. TurRNER, Superintendent Public Instruction ; JAMES 8. FOSTER, Deputy Super- 
intendent Public Instruction, Yankton. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. Name. Post-office address. 
boniigmmeeeseees. os -eeli bly F. Wood 2.2). 2-222 Sorinetield, Dak, 
Cli eee ere 2 geo. A. Witord... 2.2. +2 Vermillion, Dak, 
tine oleae oD... Gillespie .......-...)9Canton, Dak: 
DimBeialiace....---.----4 John Bippos............-) Sioux Falls, Dak, 
icone eee eo.) WV. MeNel ...2......-44 Elk Point, Dak, 
WemictoMee =>... .---.1) Rev. Joseph Ward ....--4 Yankton, Dak. 
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EDA ®. 


‘From the second biennial report of the superintendent of public schools for the years 1§69 and 1870; 
Hou Daniel Cram, superintendent. | 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1869. 1870 
Hopmlmen of the Lerritory, censusjof 1670 2.22522... -.-5---- 14, 999 
Nuimber of youths in the Territory of school age, (five to twenty- 

OnE ee anne mre On Oe 724 883 
Number of children enrolled in public schools.............-...- oe 7 
Numi Demossch ool hOuses).c 2. ee en ce ee 12 13 
NU eimOtSCHOOIS 525 cs. 255 eee eee ea woe oie a 14 19 
Average time schools were kept, (about)-.............--.------- 2 months. 
Nuorber of school districts 22a. = eerie rere 24 29 
Niiniser of counties im the Stntees- -<- soe eee. ce ee 9 9 
Numbermor counties which failed to report. -- --22-.4--..-. .-.- 4 4 
Amount expended. for teachers’ salaries.-..--...-.-....---.---. $7,331 10 $7,912 35 
Total expenditures for school purposes..---. ---.--.......-.-.-- $14,119 63 $9,559 52 
Total meceipis for sclioolmpur poses 2.2 256-5 24-5 -525 oe ae ot $18, 023 98 $12,913 71 


Some advance has been made during the past two years in the improvement of 
school-huuses and in the general interest manifested in education. The funds avail- 
able for school purposes are inadequate to carry on the work. There is not sufficient to 
defray the necessary expenses of furnishing blanks for the use of county superintend- 
ents and teachers, so that the superintendent of the Territory is powerless to perform 
duties imposed on him by law for want of funds. The school law, it is remarked, is 
not perfect, and should be amended, but the superintendent suggests that ‘ the suc- 
cess of the schools depends more upon the active interest of the people in the cause 
than upon the letter of the law.” The governor, in his message to the sixth session of 
the territorial legislature, which met December 5, 1870, remarks: ‘‘ The present school 
law is an outrage upon an enlightened people. In many of the counties and school 
districts where school-houses are built, ne school has been held during the present 
year; those structures stand empty and in silent mockery, it might be said monuments 
of inadequate legislation.” 

From the council journal of the legislative session, it appears that an act entitled 
“ An act to establish a common-school system and to provide for the maintenance and 
supervision of public schools,” was passed, which did not receive the approval of the 
governor, but afterward passed and became a law nowithstanding his objections. A 
copy of the law has not been received at this office. 
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Population of the Territory, 91,874. _ 

There is no improvement to record, since the report of last year, respecting educa- 
tional matters in this Territory. No pnblic schools yet exist. A very small per cent. 
of the people can read and write, and an even less per cent. are acquainted with the 
English language. Letters have been received from Henry Hilgert, esq., a citizen of 
New Mexico, who, to illustrate the extreme destitution of the people in respect to 
education, incloses a translation made by himself of a speech of Rev. Jolin Aug. 
Truchard, parish priest of Santa Fé, on the occasion of a public examination of San 
Michael College at Santa Fé, New Mexico, Angust 31, 1871. The reverend father has 
labored most zealously during the last fifteen years for the establishment of schoots in the 
Territory, and yet, as he himself expresses it, “ with the exception of Santa Fé and a few 
of the larger towns, where convents and colleges have been established by the Catho- 
lic clergy, nothing, or almost nothing, has been accomplished.” 

‘‘In cases where attempts have been made to establish schools the schoolmasters are 
extremely ignorant men, and of a notorious incapacity for the work of teaching. 
There are no school-honses existing, and there is no money to rent them; and conse- 
quently if a school is started a house must be borrowed for the purpose. But what @ 
house! If there is an abandoned house in the town, a house half fallen down, and in 
every respect badly in condition, that honse is made the school-house, without furni- 
ture or any conveniences. The teacher brings his own chair and table; the pupils 
bring soap and candle boxes to sit on. There are no books in the school, and seldom 
can the pupils afford to buy them.” This condition of affairs is ascribed to “the pov- 
erty of one class of people, and to the indifference of the other; the first cannot, and 
the second will not support schools. The lands given by the United States for school 
purposes are either unsurveyed, or else they are worthless, being uncultivatable.” 

The reverend gentleman sees no remedy or hope for the Territory but in the United 
States Government, and he urges all influential men in the Territory, the Delegate in 
Congress, and members of the legislature, to make a general appeal to Congress; and, 
he continues, “when once the great need of the people shall be understood, then the 
Government at Washington, so noble and magnanimous in all that refers to ideas of 
progress, will open to New Mexico the hand of its liberality.” 

The opinion of Mr. Hilgert as to what the Government should do in view of the edu- 
cational destitution in New Mexico is, first, to build school-houses in every precinct; 
supply them with teachers and furniture and books for poor children, and establish 
a superintendency whose duty it shall be to see that the views of the Government are 
carried out. Some provision will have to be made to prevent children being kept from 
the schools by persons who are opposed to them; and the schools thus established would 
have to be under the protection of Government for at least five years. He givesas 6 
reason why the Government should, in justice, do more for New Mexico than for other 
Territories: “This Territory was loyal during the rebellion, and in recompense for her 
loyalty she was deprived, by an act of Congress abolishing peonage, of over two mil- 
lions of dollars, for which no compensation was allowed, and the people were very 
much impoverished thereby.” He urges that the best possible recompense the Govern- 
nent could bestow would be the provision of education for the children, in which, also, 
the children of the former peons and masters would equally share. It is also urged 
that this class of persons, who were formerly peons, (or persons having voluntarily 
bound themselves to service for a term of years in payment of debt,) are in quite as 
great need of assistance in regard to education as are the former slaves of the South. 

Another reason given why the Government shouid attend to the education of the 
people of New Mexico especially is, that New Mexico much exceeds every other part of 
the United States in its natural resources, as, for instance, its precious minerals, fine 
climate, stock-raising and grape-growing facilities; and that, when its Indian and land 
difficulties are settled, it will be acknowledged ‘the gem in the crown of the American 
continent, and therefore special effort should be made to render educational advan- 
tages such that desirable families will emigrate thither and prevent the better class of 
families from leaving the Territory, as they now do, solely for the purpose of giving 
school facilities to their children.” 


SANTA FE, 


Population of the city, United States census of 1870, 4,765. 

Advertisements of the following schools appear in the Santa Fé papers, and comprise 
all the schools in Santa Fé, as far as known: 

The Santa Fé University.— Arrangements have been made to open the primary and 
music departments of this institution ; other departments to “be opened in due time.” 
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The object is stated to be “to establish an institution of learning of the highest 
order.” 

Si. Michael's College—Established in 1859 by the Right Rev. Bishop Laumy, for the 
education of boys. Youths of any denomination received. Those who are not Catholie 
are not required to attend worship with Catholics. The course of study is thorough in 
English, mathematics, and all that pertains to a commercial course. The classics 
taught on application. 

Convent of our Lady of Light.—Established in 1853, for the education of girls. Is 
under the management of the Sisters of Loretto. Vocal music is taught; also, the 
piano, harp, and guitar, and the French and Spanish languages. 

Select schools.—One is under the direction of Rev. John Corwell, for boys and girls; 
another, for boys alone, under the eare of the Sisters of Charity. 
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UTA LEE. 


A letter from Hon. Robert L. Campbell, superintendent of the Territory, dated Octo- 
ber 28, 1871, gives the following: 


SCHOOL STATISTICS, (APPROXIMATE. ) 


emulsion, United Siiremecmes Oteler0™ 20. ....5..---..-220 ce.) eee ee = 86, 786 
IMerecr Ol SCHOO) (hot tty MMT 92S 525 cee ee ee eee oe ee eee 201 
FiMmoer Of SCUCOMMIcime Gm BRC TORUCK oon. gioco e ens. 6s oe ee eens Soe 1838 
Ie SRC eR MEE ONG cos 6c Gs eee rr  -. 277 
ivumoyWwer Ol INlenterel ie comeee a oo. - oo clo a os eo eee eo sees 3 eee 190 
AUTEM Ie TONS We NGS Ae So een 185 
Number of boys between four and sixteen years of age.......-.-2. ----- eee 12,761 
Number of girls between four and sixteen years of age....-.--..-.-.--------- 12572 

AIRC) 21 ee ME och cle seterals ae Sn wisi s wisie wis, ticlcinn.s/seecine ain ce 25, 333 
Miccmok Mi lesmemnolleQ@rrs .2.02 0. cote ese ian cee ss coe lene sees a scenes Took 
INGE SCROL Cm leapemnO Mele. 15 oclreuls caeese ce cess exes acconscewceeeceens coe 7, 973 

TOG so 15, 924 
iPEROSMUEES Or THENCE Coie elt ere oc cose Bee ee 624 
AST OTB WRG BEMIME Bum TEIING EN AUOTS. oe ee en co ee ey ee 11, 389 
Percentage of school population actually attending school..-.-.-----.-------. 45 
Average number of months schools have been taught during the year......... 7 


Schools are gencrally supported by tuition fees, which range from $3 to $8 per quar- 
ter. The present school system has been improvised by the territorial legislature and 
sustained by the people, without a dollar or an acre of land from the General Govern- 
ment. The assembly of Utah has made appropriations to assist the University of 
Deseret, more particularly to enable that institution to foster a normal department, 
with a view to the education of a corps of teachers that would do honor to the profés- 
sion. The chancellor and regents of Deseret University exercise a general supervision 
over the educational interests of the Territory. 

The superintendent states that, in consequence of the Nevada line having been de- 
termined upon, some of the settlements formerly reported in the Territory were found 
outside of it; it was not then known definitely how many. 


UNIVERSITY OF DESERET. 
[From the catalogue of the university, forwarded by Superintendent Campbell.) ~ 


This institution includes a classical, scientific, and normal course. It was opened in 
1850, but was soon after discontinued until 1867, when it was reorganized as a commer- 
cial institution; and in 1869 it was more fully organized as a classical and a scientific 
institution. Itis open to persons of both sexes, and indigent persons are admitted free 
of charge. 

NORMAL COURSE. 


The regular studies of this course are essentially the same as those of the scientific ; 
but in addition is also given a series of lectures on whatever relates properly to the 
profession of teaching. Students who take this course are supposed to have a knowl- 
edge of the elementary branches of education, and to pursue, in connection with the 
lectures, the studies either of the classical or scientific course. The subject-matter of 
the lectures may be comprised under the following heads: 

. The teacher and his profession. 

. The nature of the mental, moral, and physical powers, and method of training them. 
. The character of the different branches of study, and methods of teaching them. 
. The organization and management of public schools, 

. School architecture, school furniture, and school apparatus. In connection with 
the lectures of the course will also be given class exercises and drills on the subjects 
iustrated., 

The model school in connection with the normal department of the university has the 
nature of a preparatory department, and is adjunct to the university. It also affords 
the means of exhibiting the best methods of teaching, discipline, and classification, 
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illustrating practically the principles taught therein, and giving opportunity to nor- 
mal students for observation. 


RoperT L. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salé Lake City. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. Superintendents. Residence. 
PBEAVOL ..0--4- 4c esas sont Ay MD Vemenorpnemere=- 4 (beaver: 
tee Wer. 222122. “| James Bywater...........-| Brigham City. 
Cache....----.<-----.--.-.]) Samuel Bosielly =. _-.. 4 Smmithield: 
Weve Se oc ee | Anson Calliere ==. --- -), | Bountiful. 
lik aoe er enn ae | William C. McGregor - Parowan. 
SMUD eee ec see cee eee Dhomas Orde. wees. | Nephi. 
OLDS, ee re eee | Seth J Ohneton) eae eenee Toquerville. 
AN CINIG, 20! oe ees 5 eM ee peer 1) | iiimore: 
nie tie FOL ee, oe | J- orien eee. 4 Porterville, 
Picte* Seta tsar creme Breet 
Se pe cc ciore Sst ean ‘| James H. Hart... .--.-| Bloomington. 
rch De ioe rr ore es | |. i. Campbell_2.) 1.2. Nh Salt. Lale City, 
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SOMGe tosis cee - a Bpeticerps. Se | 
SMG Skeets HE eae Sie - “John Boy den............-.| Coalville. 
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* Abandoned in consequence of Indian hostilities. 
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The public schools of the District of Columbia are still under the control of four 
boards of trustees—one for the white schools of Washington, one for the white schools 
of Georgetown, one for the colored schools of the two cities, and one for the schools of 
the District outside those cities. 


WASHINGTON. 


Hon. J. O. Wilson, superintendent of white schools, in his report for the sehool year 
ending August 31, 1371, observes that the improvement made in school buildings and 
furniture since his previous annual report is very gratifying, and places Washington 
high among the cities holding a front rank in educational facilities. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


1870. 1871. 
Entire white population of the city ......-.--..--... 73, 731 No census. 
School population between 6 and 17 years of age, inclu- 

SIRO Gee ace es hc. oo ere eT 17, 403 No census. 
Whole number of pupils enrolled in the public schools. 8,118 8, 290 
Percentage of the entire population enrolled ....-.... 11.01 11, 24 
Percentage of the school population enrolled........ 46, 64 47.63 
Average number of pupils enrolled........---.---.-. 5, 888 6, 529 
Percentage of attendance on average number enrolled. 92.1 93.7 
INC CIO n Temilal TCACHECTS, 22.0 oe ese. cecenecce canoe 117 123 
NiMEeE OL SPeCiMeLCAC NETS .. 2... -....6sccees o-+--5 = 10 8 
Witole mumber of teachers .....-...--.-.s002se-es-- 127 131 
Average number of pupils for each regular teacher... 50 53 
Amount paid for teachers’ salaries...........-.-.---- $93, 268 11 $95, 992 50 
Teemu Ml OxMeuses seems = 22 ncn see ecneeendece oo $74, 092 23 $60, 000 00 
TotolWendinory expenses 2.88.22 si lee. sek ee ess es $167, 360 34 $155, 992 50 
Amount paid for permanent improvements ..-.-.---. $73, 428 24 $40,748 57 
Total expenditures for white schools .......--..----. $940,788 58 $196,741 07 
Aegeree salaryeper teacher ...... .--.-62s52++.--5: : $734 39 $732 76 
Cost per pupil for tuition, based upon the average num- 

ee COCCI GG aes oe $15 84 $14 70 
Hommmeniontal expenses... 2c. 00 -<scctecenwvevece-=- $12 58 $9 18 
Total cost per pupil ........... ee re $28 42 $23 88 
Maliaidonsar city property .2-c.. cs secenccceces vs .--- $60, 726, 623 00 $62, 476,098 00 
Tire (iemern te tor Schools..../2.....-.--22-..-+--.-- . 004 . 005 
OMe neIGUE POSES 4... S88. ..88. 2c 2-5. IM icces oo ee 01 o0a3 
ARB Na. Wes nee ae wees eis wo soe ed basses . 014 . 018 
Percentage of total tax appropriated for schools.--.... 28, 57 38. 46 
Amount actually paid out during the year, including 

payment of debts previously contracted— 

iPlore Wea RCO «Noo. $240,788 58 $249, 991 20 
cecOlOTeU GCWOOIS & oc asc 2. + sade = oc cece wncane 58, 556 52 123,544 15 
COUR TRAYS (I os 299, 345 10 313, 000 30 


GRADES AND COURSE OF STUDY. 


Four grades of schools are established by law, so arranged that the whole course 
extends nine years, commencing at six years of age and terminating at fifteen. The 
last year would belong to a high school, as those schools ‘are organized in other cities. 
In the absence of this, the grammar schools have becn raised to a higher level in. 
respect to the branches taught, than other schools of the name. There are several 
hundred pupils now engaged in the study of branches which pertain to a high-school 
course. There are also facilities for a course of three years in the German language. 


TEACHERS AND ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS. 


At the close of the year the corps of instructors consisted of 123 regular and 8 
special teachers, including 2 teachers of vocal music, and 2 of German. Of the teachers, 
9 are males, 122 females. 

The total number of pupils enrolled during the year past, 8,290, is a gain of nearly 
11 per cent. in the last ten years. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


There are three sources of revenue for the support of the schools—the public school 
fund, one-half of all moneys accruing from fines for violation of the United States 
laws in the District, and the school tax. The income from the first has been nothing 
for several years; receipts from the second during the past year were less than $2,000; 
the remainder of the total of $245,995 80 was derived from the school tax. The dis- 
bursements amounted to $373,535 35. The excess was drawn from the general fund of 
the city, or was paid by certificates of indebtedness. Cost of each pupil $23 88, which 
is less than that of last year by $4 58. The tax for the support of schools during the 
year has been 60 cents on cach $100. The superintendent observes that ‘there seems a 
necessity for aid from the General Government, and the situation of Washington, as 
the seat of Government, seems in a measure to warrant this.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ist. That a normal or training school be established. It could be located in the 
Franklin school-buiiding, where there is sufficient room. 

2d. That measures be taken to establish a high school at an early day. Judiciary 
square would be the most central and suitable place, if Congress could be induced to 
donate the west half of the square for this purpose. 

3d. That the school fund be incréased to $100,000 by investing the interest for the 
next five years. 

4th. That Congress be asked to donate for the use of the public schools of Washing- 
ton the property known as the Union engine-house, and the Anacostia engine-house, 
and to authorize the sale of the property on the corner of Fourteenth and G streets 
northwest, and the investment of the proceeds in other property more suitable for 
school purposes. These engine-houses have been occupied by schools, and one of them 
could be remodeled and used as a school-house ; the other could be sold for the benefit 
of the schools. The building at the corner of Fourteenth and G streets was donated 
by Congress with the proviso that it should only be used for school purposes. It is no 
longer suitable for such purposes, and its value, otherwise invested, would be a great 
benefit to the sehools. 

Sth. That the board unite with the governor and Delegate of the District in an en- 
deavor to obtain a grant of 2,000,000 acres of the public lands for the benefit of the 
schools. The proceeds of 1,000,000 acres to be used in providing buildings; the remain- 
der to form a permanent fund. The due supply of our educational wants cannot at 
present be otherwise provided for. 

The superintendent says: ‘Washington can no longer be censured for indifference 
to its educational interests. Its school tax is heavier than that reported for any other 
city. We feel that we have a claim for aid in educating those thrown upon us by the 
issues of war, and the children of Government employés (over 20 per cent. of the whole 
number enrolled) whose parents contribute little or nothing to the support of our 
schools. . 


DEDICATION OF THE SEATON PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 


“The Seaton public-school building is situated on healthy elevated ground on I street 
between Second and Third streets northwest. The lot is 90 by 150 feet, upon which is 
erected the school building, 68 by 94 feet, having a basement 10 feet in height, two stories 
of 14 feet, and a third story, part of which is oceupied by a publie hall, 18 feet in height. 
It is designed exelusively for male scholars. The basement is appropriated to play- 
grounds, rooms for janitor, and other necessary rooms. There are in all ten school- 
rooms, heated throughout with low-pressure steam, and well ventilated. 

The name given to this school was selected by the board of school trustees in honor 
of the memory of the late Mayor W. W. Seaton. The total cost for the lot, building, 
and furniture was $64,576 86. The exercises connected with the dedication took place 
September 30, 1871, on which oceasion addresses were made by several gentlemen, 
from which the following extracts are taken: 


J..0. Wilson, esq., superintendent of public schools for white children in Washington, 
said: “Thirty years ago, in the eity of Washington, the number of children educated 
in the free schools was 400. The number of children who did not attend any school 
was 4,000. She school fund yielded annually about $3,000, of which sum $1,700 was 
expended for the support of the schools, leaving a surplus of $1,300. When the ques- 
tion “What shall we do with the surplus?” was debated, Mayor Seaton urged the 
importance of exten” .g more widely the means of edueation to the indigent children 
of the city, either by applying the entire proceeds of the school fund to that object or 
by introdueing the New England system of common sehools. To-day there are 10,000 
children attending our public schools. The appropriations for the current year amount 
to nearly half a million of dollars, and the benefits of edueation are proffered alike to 
all classes, without distinction of race, color, sex, or pecuniary condition.” 


& 
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Hon. N. P. Chipman expressed himself thus: “Upon the public-school system rests 
the success of popular government, aud hence the life of the nation. Governor Cooke 
isin favor of the enforcement by Jaw of a common-school education. This, for the 
safety of the State, becomes the duty of the State. We both agree that one of the first 
measures to be urged upon Congress should be the endowment by the national legis- 
lature of our public schools with a liberal land or school-serip grant.” 

General F. A. Walker, Superintendent of the Census, in connection with the same 
subject, very justly remarked: “The efforts which the citizens of Washington are 
making in the cause of education are put forth at a great disadvantage, and under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty. They pay a larger school tax than any city in 
the United States. One reason for this is the large amount of real estate exempt from 
taxation as the property of the General Government. The value of the Government 
reservations, and the buildings thercon, cannot be reckoned at less than one-third of 
the total value of real estate. For this reason, a moral obligation rests upon the Gen- 
eral Government to make stated annual grants for the benefit of the District of Colum- 
bia, conditioned upon the raising of certain amounts by the District itself. Another 
reason for the heavy burden which the school system imposes upon the city lics in the 
fact that so large an expenditure is necessary for school-buildings, ground, furniture, 
and apparatus. Other cities have long had these. The close of the war found Wash- 
ington with everything yet to be done. Anything had been good enough for the free 
school before that. Still another reason why the school tax is so heavy, and why the 
General Government should contribute largely toward the expenses, is that more than 
one-half of that element in the present population which makes the largest demand 
for such expenditures, without having the ability to contribute in any appreciable 
measure to the public funds, is to be regarded as the direct creation of the policy 
of the General Government. In 1850 the number of colored persons in Washington 
was about ten thousand. Now, twenty or twenty-five thousand are here as the result 
of acts of the General Government, which should certainly help to provide for their 
intellectual and moral needs.” 

General Sherman remarking upon the superiority of the building to that which he 
attended when a boy, continued: ‘All this is right, and if it were twice as handsome 
I would say amen. 

‘‘T am sure Congress will, in the end, be fair, for they are not going to let the peo- 
ple of the District pay the national debt, and this is a part of it. They will do some- 
thing for your educational interests in good time.” 


GEORGETOWN. 


The public schools for white children in the city of Georgetown are under a board 
of “guardians.” Hon. John O. Wilson, who has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent by the governor of the District of Columbia, furnishes the following informa- 
tion for this office : | 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population, (Unitedserttes census, 1870)-...222-....---c.s sees oo tees ce 11, 384 
TMDL LEE ern ero en OCT) A Oo 2, 088 
AMEE MGC NUM eTeabbeN CU 1MGESONOOl Mier eee acn ic cae ate ee ee enins cen mes 6 447 
INTRON E STOLE LOIS &.. 0.5 eine eee ics eee 8 
manwier Of veacherememn nile |) fermales9) c202c. 225 52sec pene ac cueeas sews = 10 
TNR eG 0. (Ue ee ete ee eS ken we vticleee ace see eee Sees 605 
ie areas) OTC Camry cc i aie noe ve alba ene es ena sie $6, 657 20 
Toralincome .. . See. oo ee No inn 6 ia hn x cage ee ee $10, 242 70 
ede iM erag C1 RCS ENNe EN fein «Senn ne ccs soo vino vem enn senacesoneee $8, 330 75 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


There are 23 private schools reported in Georgetown, having an average attendance 
of 648 pupils. 


THE SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, 


or that portion of the district not comprehended in the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, are under the control of a board of trustees. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE DISTRICT. 
The percentage of the whole number of white pupils enrolled in 1870-’71 was 44.9. 
The percentage of colored pupils enrolled was 53.6. Many white children attend private 
schools, while very few of the colored children do so. 
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THE WHOLE DISTRICT. 


The following table, kindly furnished by Hon. F. A. Walker, Superintendent of the 
N inth Census, shows the sebool attendance and illiteraey for the whole Distriet of 
olumbia: 


Attended school : 


Bis. 5 owe cause coh oo ose) eee aS. « a2 = Sica se 152 
IMOEACTIOTS 0222 0- 25 on es wale nodes ce se eneeieeaag = sale << <= 2 389 
Lokal ..--<+-c2e%s «leg ee eel eee: 6's + +o oe ae 19, 941 
White: Males. 0055 temales, old yeeeeeemes. .y . on. 55 2-2 soe 14, 819 
Coloredi@ Mates, 2,499; females, 2.623 5-meeeeensee.. ..-- --.. 0 seer 5, 122 
ROCA) ied oape Sea sso che a etna ee eee eal isc a's se ele dace sees 195941 
Capnoti@ied="h0-and Over 2.2% o2225c Sc cace nee nee es oe a olds oo de weccres eee 22, 845 
Cannot write: 
UNS liege S We. OMS enc ccc. s WN ve ete eee occ sce e vk duces eee eeeeeeee 26,501 
BOheISMers 2. ..s2. .scsct ee i ner er oa e ec 2,218 
RO Doll Per ara ars aco, aievslei5:6 515 =<. sieie 5 ashe & <'« weitere eos eee ee eee 28,719 
White: 10 to 15, males, 366; females, 293—15 to 21, males, 150; females, 
oLt—s! and over,males, 1,214; females, 2,542. .... .2 22. eae ee eee 4,876 
Colored: 10 to 15, males, 972; females, 1,160—15 to 21, males, 1,117; fe- 
males, 2,238—21 and over, males, 7,599; females, 10,757........-.---.-- 23, 843 
MOCO ie. soos «3 3 oie wo oct wicca So aia wins «ate win oes ee pew lo 


Mr. Wilson, superintendent of Washington sehools, observes that, ‘a large propor- 
tion of the aggregate illiteraey shown by the table has found its. way into the District 
in consequenee of the late war, and it will be seen, from the ages under whieh it is 
set down, that the responsibility for it belongs to a period preceding the close of that 
war, Mueh of it will remain, undoubtedly, until the generation to whieh it belongs 
has passed away.” 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools are under the board of trustees for the colored sehools of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. 


COLORED SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN. 


{From the Annual Report of Hon. A. E. Newton, superintendent of colored schools of Washington and 
Georgetown, for 1870-’71.] 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


In Oetober, 1870, there were 64 sehools for colored children in operation, ineluding 4 
sustained by the New England Friends’ Mission, of which 57 were located in Washington 
and 7 in Georgetown. A school of advaneed grammar grade was organized during the 
month following, preparatory to a high-school eourse, also others of primary grade 
during the year, making 68 sebools in all, the average attendanee being 3,075. During 
the year the number of schools and of teachers was larger than the former year by an 
average of three, thus making provision for at least 150 more pupils. Vaeant seats to 
the number of about 400, in the average, have existed during the year, while it is esti- 
mated that about 5,590, or 60 per cent. of the whole number, were outside the schools. 


ABSENTEEISM AND IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Although a slight improvement over past years is reported in regularity ot attend- 
anee, about 300 pupils on an average were absent every day from their seats, and a 
large proportion of the exeuses brought for absenee were frivolous. 


SUSPENSIONS AND EXPULSIONS. 


The number of ehildren suspended for forfeiture of seat by absence and those for 
misconduct are reported together; of this number 132 were not restored. It has been 
the aim to render suspension as effcetive a means of diseipline as possible “ by making 
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restoration a grave and difficult matter.” In all cases where practicable the presence 
of the parent or guardian with the child at the superintendent’s office has been required, 
and an effort made to impress both with the value of school advantages, &c., and it is 
thought that an unwillingness to undergo this ordeal has prevented many suspended 
pupils from applying for restoration, but the results upon the discipline of the schools 
have been far better than if the way of return had been made more easy. It is required 
that eorporal punishment shall be avoided in all cases where good order can be pre- 
served by milder measures, and all cases are required to be reported by the teacher 
promptly, with the reasons therefor, to the school authorities. 


THE STATISTICS OF 1871, 


furnished by Charles King, esq., trustee of colored schools, are as follows: 


Number ot colored ehiliien of school age. ..-- 2-210 ---- co +. cence sccces 9, 323 
Number of eolored children enrolled in school.....-.-...----.---------- : 4,986 
Average number attending... ..---- .----- nes en- -0-- eee ene wee eee een 2, 990 
ODT Ce OPRUNOCISS oocnke ae eo eee eee ar 69 
Noemlije mone a clicue aC MlbenialeS).. 2 2ccmsicnm ease ceareecone eecens cess 71 
lBbsenreiod he 1 CrP IERIE Ee WIE OG aR A SERB ee poo cooe 5] Sooo ees nena ssog ese. $41,686 45 


COLLEGES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, &C., IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


In compliance with the demands upon this office for information respecting the fol- 
lowing institutions in this District, these additional notes are included: 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


This institution was chartered by Corgress in August, 1846, and the corner-stone ot 
the present building was laid May 1, 1847. Its endower, to the extent of $515,000, was 
James Smithson, a man of high scientific attainments, a native and resident of England. 
The object of the testator was, in his own words, ‘the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” To earry out the design of Mr. Smithson, two distinct systems 
were provisicnally adopted. The first contemplated the expenditure of a portion of the 
income in the ‘diffusion of knowledge” by the formation aud embellishment of ap ex- 
tensive park, or pleasure-ground, in which rare and ornamental trees and shrubs of 
different species should be cultivated; in the erection of a castellated building, which 
should be an ornament to the city and a monument to the founder; in the formation 
of a gallery of art, in which should be exhibited choice specimens of painting, sculp- 
ture, and engraving; in the establishment of a library, consisting of works on all sub- 
jeets; and, finally, in the support of a national museum, containing the collection of 
the United States exploring expedition and all the specimens that might be accumu- 
lated from other sources for the illustration of all branches of natural history, geology, 
ethnology, &c. 

The other system, or that which has been denominated the system of active ope- 
rations, was suggested by the desire to strictly realize the intentions of Smithson, 
both as regards the increase and the diffusion of knowledge, and this it was proposed 
to effect by instituting experiments or researches in all departments of science; by 
making explorations relative to geology, natural history, ethnology, and meteorology, 
and by diffusing an account of the results of all these, through the press, to every 
quarter of the globe. It further includes in its design the collection and labeling of 
large numbers of duplicate specimens to illustrate the branches above mentioned, not 
merely to be deposited in a national museum, but also to be distributed to colleges, 
aeademies, and other establishments, for educational purposes ; and, lastly, embraces in 
its plan an extended arrangement for international exchanges, through which the discov- 
eries of science and the products of literature of the Old and New Worlds become thecommon 
elements of intcllectual progress. ‘‘'This system,” says Professor Henry, “which is imme- 
diately suggested to those familiar with scientifie language, by the terms of the be- 
quest, is a living, active organization, calculated to produce, unceasingly, results of 
whieh the value will everywhere be known and be properly appreciated.” 

This system has proved, in its operation, to be eminently practical and has estab- 
lished for the institution a reputation as wide as civilization itself. While the institu- 
tion has distributed its publications and specimens with unprecedented liberality, it 
has been fully repaid with articles of a similar character. Through its exchanges, it 
collected a library of scientific reference superior to any in this country and equal to 
any which can be found abroad. 

This library, in 1866, was transferred to the Congressional Library. The valuable 
publications of the institution, containing accounts of investigations in all depart- 
ments of science, are distributed to all learned societies of the first class, to all foreign 
libraries of the first class, to permanently endowed colleges in actual operation in this 
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country, to all States and Territories, and to such institutions devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of particular branches of knowledge as are willing to reciprocate by 
giving copies of their own publications. 

Some idea may be formed of the value of these contributions from the exchanges of 
the institution when it is mentioned that they include the publications of more than 
one thousand socicties, mostly foreign, besides large donations from foreign govern- 
ments, libraries, and individuals, and that these publications are principally of a very 
expensive character, illustrated by costly engravings and, in many cases, by colored 

lates. 
: AMERICAN UNION ACADEMY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The objects of this academy, which was organized in Washington, D.C., November 1, 
1869, are “ to secure co-operation and concert of action in the advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge, to aid inquirics in any department of learning, and to promote the 
elevation of taste in this community and throughout the country.” The academy is 
divided into the following departments: 

. Mathematics, engineering, and mechanics. 
. Physics and chemistry. 

. Medical science and hygiene. 

. Psychology, ethics, and social science. 

. Ethnology and natural history. 

. Archeology, geography, and civil history. 
. Philology and literature. 

. Fine arts, architecture, and music. 

. Law and polity. 

10. Finance, statistics, and political economy. 

Each of these departments is under the supervision of a committee consisting of 
three members, who examine, revise, and, if approved, report for publication, all papers 
in their several departments presented to the academy; only those persons are eligible 
for membership who are of known proficiency in some branch of knowledge, who shall 
be previously nominated by the appropriate department, and elected by a unanimous 
ballot, and who shall pay an initiation fee of ten dollars. 

The regular meetings of the academy are held on the last Monday of each month, 
and special meetings at such times as the council may determine. At these meetings, 
papers approved for reading by the appropriate committee are read, discussions held, 
and queries answered. Any visitor may be invited to speak, or any special topic may 
be introduced for consideration, by vote of a majority of the members present. John 
William Draper, M. D. LL.D., is president of the academy, and its membership is large 
and respectable. 


DONS OUP CoO R 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


This institution, which was established in Philadelphia in 1814, by several Baptist 
ministers, prominent among whom was the Rev. Luther Rice, was originally designed 
for the education of candidates for the ministry. The present site of the college was 
purchased in 1819, and in February, 1821,a charter was obtained from Congress with 
full power to create a faculty in law, divinity, and medicine, as well as to provide for 
the ordinary branches of collegiate study. In the autumn of the same year the institu- 
tion in Philadelphia was removed to Washington to form the theological department 
of the college, with Professor Chase and eight students. The first president of the 
college was the eminently popular preacher and theological teacher, Rev. William 
Staughton. The regular exercises of the college were commenced in January, 1822, 
under the direction of an able faculty. The medical department of the college was 
organized inthe same year and the law department in 1826. The president of the 
college is James C. Welling, LL.D., professor of moral and intellectual philosophy 
and history. He succeeded the Rev. G. W. Samson, D. D., who resigned during the pre- 
sent year. : 

The college consists of four departments, viz: 

1. The preparatory school, with two instructors. 

2. The college, (proper,) with eight professors, situated on ‘ College Hill,” north of 
the city. 

*3. The law school, with five instructors, on Fifth street northwest, and— 

4. The medical school, with thirteen instructors, on H street, near Thirteenth street. 

Although there are several students studying for the ministry at the college, there is 
no regular theological department at present. In connection with the medical de- 
partment a school of pharmacy, with three professors, was established in 1870. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Howard University, General Oliver O. Howard, president, which is located at the 
head of Seventh street west, just outside of the northern boundary line of Washington, 
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was organized under a special act of Congress in the year 1867, and forms a part of a 
general system of institutions of learning which have grown out of the continued 
action of benevolent associations, the principal one of which was the I'reedmen’s Bu- 
reau, under General Howard. , 

It is intended as a national institution for higher education in the training of teach- 
ers and the usual college course, including preparatory and normal departments, as 
also in the departments of theology, medicine, law, and agriculture, and to be truly a 
university of the highest grade, specially for colored men, though not exclusively, there 
being no designation of race or sex in the act of incorporation. There are cight build- 
ings in use. The principal edifice is four stories in height, and contains rooms for 
lectures and recitations, a chapel, library, philosophical rooms, museum, and offices. 
Minor Hall, for the lodgment of female students, is three stories in height and will 
accommodate one hundred. Clark Hall, the lodging-house for young men, will accom- 
modate two hundred students. In its basement is a large room adapted to military 
drills and gymnastic exercises. 

The buildings for the medical department and hospital, with their grounds, adjoin 
the university park. The general hospital connected with this department will accom- 
modate over three hundred patients. 

The collegiate department of the university has nineteen students. Although at 
first assisted by the Government in establishing the institution, the trustees of the 
university now depend upon yearly contributions and endowments. - Towards a pur- 
posed endowment of $300,000, $100,000 has been subscribed, President Grant, Hon. 
David Clark, Hon. Gerrit Smith, and John Taylor, esq., of London, being among the 
principal eontributors. Professor John M. Langston, A. M., is the dean of the law faculty. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE. 


Georgetown College, Rev. John Early, S. J., president, an institution conducted 
under Roman Catholic auspices, is located on the heights of Georgetown, D.C. The 
design of forming “an academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland,” originated 
in 1785 with several gentlemen, the principal of whom was the Rev. John Carroll, sub- 
sequently the first archbishop of Baltimore. The first building was erected in 1789, 
and in 1792 the classical department was opened. In 1798 the institution was desig- 
nated as “ The College of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland,” and in May, 
1815, Congress conferred on it university powers. The faculty of the elassical depart- 
ment of the college consists of Rev. John Early, 8. J., president, with twenty-three 
instructors. 

Applicants for admission must know how to read and write. The entire course of 
studies, including the preparatory classes, is completed in seven years, unless the pro- 
ficiency of the student authorizes a shortening of that term. Every student is required 
to pursue the regular classical course. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is eonferred upon students who have made the regular 
course of Latin and Greek. 

Two general examinations are held during the year; the minor, or “middle,” in 
January, at the end of the first term, and the major, or “ final,” in June. The elassical 
department had 212 students in all of its divisions at the close of the term in June last. 
Of this number 22 were day scholars. 

The medical department, organized in May, 1851, has 11 instruetors. The lecture- 
rooms are at the corner of Tenth and E streets, northwest. 

A school of pharmacy has recently been organized in the college, in which diplomas 
are given for proficiency. This school had four graduates last year. 
ma law department (located in the Colonization Building) was organized in October, 

VU. 


THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 


E.- M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., president, was founded by Hon. Amos Kendall, 
(who was its first president,) and was chartered by Congress February 16, 1857. It is 
located near the junction of M and Boundary streets, northeast. It is the only deaf- 
mnte college in the world. Seven professors, including the president, are employed, 
and the course of study is substantially the same as in other colleges. The students are 
taught by signs and the finger alphabet, but the time consumed in pursuing the studies 
of the preparatory department and the collegiate department proper is no longer than 
that required by other colleges. The institution consists of two departments, one 
ealled the National Deaf-Mute College and the other the Preparatory Departinent. 
The latter department is especially for residents of the District of Columbia and the 
children of soldiers and sailors. The branches taught are those in which instruction is 
given in the usual primary, grammer, and high schools. About seven years are re- 
quired to complete the course of studics in this department, and about four years in 
the National Deaf-Mute College. Instruction is given in articnlation to such as pro- 
mise to profit by it, and it is believed that two of the next graduating clas$ will deliver 
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their orations orally. The institution is at present attended by ninety-eight students, 
forty-eight of whom are in the preparatory department. Of this number about one- 
third are females. 

The students in the college proper are all males and eome from twenty-four different 
States. In 1868 there were four graduates of the college, and in 1869 there were five. 
It may be mentioned as an interesting fact that these nine graduates are now receiv- 
ing an average annual salary of $1,100 each. One of them is an assistant examiner 
in the Patent Office, having received his appointment after a eompetitive examination 
over seventeen other applicants, one is a microscopist in the Coast Survey office, sev- 
eral are in the different departments of the Government as clerks, but the majority are 
engaged in teaching. A small library and reading-room are attached to the institution, 
which is supported by congressional appropriations, made yearly, by the tuition fees 
of paying pupils, (a small number,) and by voluntary contributions. Twenty-five 
scholarships are provided by the Government, and the amount annually appropriated 
by Congress is about $40,000, with occasional extra allowances for building purposes. 
As it is estimated that there are at least twenty thousand deaf-mutes in the United 
States, and as all of the different States of the Union have recently established pre- 
paratory schools for the education of their deaf-mutes, it is believed that within a 
short time the National Deaf-Mute College will be unable to accommodate the large 
number that will apply for admission. But one wing of the college proper has been 
built, and the friends of the institution are anxious to see the main structure erected 
as svon as possible. 

GONZAGA COLLEGE. 


This institution, which was formerly known as the “ Washington Seminary,” was 
re-opened for the youth of Washington and vieinity on the 2d of October, 1848. It is 
conducted by the fathers of the Society of Jesus, (Roman Catholic,) and is located on 
Istreet, between North Capitol and First streets, northwest, near St. Aloysius Church. 
The president is the Rev. James Clark, 8. J. This eollege was incorporated by Con- 
gress in May, 1858, under the name of the “ President and Directors of Gonzaga Col- 
lege.” The ecllege is intended for day scholars only, irrespective of ereed or religious 
profession, is usually attended by about 150 students, whose ages range from ten to 
eighteen years, and has seven mstructors. 


WAYLAND SEMINARY. 


This institution was organized in 1865, having for its object the education of preach- 
ers and teachers for the colored people. Its present location is at the corner of Nine- 
teenth and I streets, but land has recently been purchased for new buildings upon 
Meridian Hill on Sixteenth street, and the funds for the erection of the buildings are 
in process of collection among the eolored people of the Baptist denomination. The 
value of the school property at present is estimated at $10,000. The current expenses 
of the institution are furnished by the Sabbath-schools of the country, amounting to 
about $6,000 annually. The American Baptist Home Missionary Society has the gen- 
eral charge of the support of the school. The school has three departments, theolog- 
ical, academic, and normal. The number of students during the past year was 70, of 
whom 60 were males and 10 females. The average age of the students is about twenty- 
three years. Connected with the school is a student’s home, where 45 are boarded, the 
funds for their support coming from abroad, without which aid it would have been 
impossible to carry on the school. The instructors are the Rev. G. M. P. King, A. M., 
principal, and two assistants. 


THE WASHINGTON BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The Washington Business College, H. C. Spencer, principal, is located at the corner 
of Seventh and L streets, northwest. The instruction includes knowledge essential 
in all kinds of business operations. The business course eomprises practical penman- 
ship, grammar, composition and correspondenee, commercial geography, business 
arithmetic, book-keeping applied to all kinds of business, business practice, business 
forms, political cconomy, and commercial law. There are special departments in the 
college, which include telegraphy, French, German, phonography, and drawing. Hours 
of instruction from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., and from 6 to 9 p.m. The average membership 
is about 200. A membership in this college is good in any of the institutions of “the 
Business College Association.” 


THE LYCEUM IN WASHINGTON 


has grown rapidly within a few years. Its publie discourses have been given by 
the learned of both America and Europe, and it is estimated that they have been list- 
ened to by at least 50,000 people within the past five years. The organizations which 
have taken the lead in making the enterprise of public lectures a suecess, are the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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TUE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


are great educational repositories. Those of national importance are the Library 
of Congress, the library of the Department of State, the document library of Congress, 
the library of the Naval Observatory, and the Patent Office library. The Library of 
Congress now comprises the library of the Smithsonian Institution, the copyright 
library of the Patent Office, the law library of the Supreme Court, and to it has been 
added the library of Peter Force, ex-mayor of Washington. Its collection numbers over 
230,000 volumes, being the largest in the United States. Congress appropriates $10,000 
annually for the increase of the library, and has further enacted that two copies of 
every book copyrighted in the United States shall be deposited here. Any pcrson is 
allowed to examine the books, but none are permitted to be taken away, except by the 
President of the United States, the Vice-President, members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, judges of the Supreme Court, cabinet officers, the diplomatic corps, 
and a few other high officials. A. R. Spofford, esq., is librarian. 

The library of the Department of State contains nearly 19,000 volumes, embracing works 
on diplomacy, international law, &c. 

The document libraries of the Senete and House of Representatives contain nearly 100,000 
volumes of documents, reports, debates, &c. 

The Patent Office library was founded in 1837, and now contains 21,000 volumes, 
embracing scientific and technical works of all descriptions as applied to the arts. As 
such, it is believed to be unsurpassed in the world. Its use is restricted to the Depart- 
ment officials, but for reference within its doors itis free to the public. Dr. G. C. 
Shaeffer is librarian. 

The Agricultural, the Intcrier, and Treasury Departments have each a library of 
considerable magnitude. That of the Agricultural Department contains about 8,000 
volumes, relating almost exclusively to agriculture and its collateral interests. The 
collection is yearly swelled by the choicest productions of the foreign, scientific, and 
industrial press, especially from that of France and Germany. Exchanges are at 
present made with over 1,500 native and 300 forcign societies. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Washington, and the order of Odd Fel- 
lows have libraries of considerable size. The former contains 12,000 volumes, and is 
under the charge of the “ Washington Library Company.” It embraces every species 
of general literature. The books are free to the use of all, in the rooms, but only mem- 
bers or subscribers can take them away. The Odd Fellows’ library is of a miscellane- 
ous character, and has 3,229 volumes. Itis limited to the use of the members of the 
order, their widows and children. 

The library of the Naval Observatory is noticed under that institution. 


THE ENTOMOLOGICAL AND AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM 


is located in the building of the Department of Agriculture, and is a novel exhibition 
of the manufactures from agricultural products, and also shows how these products 
are affected by different climates, and processes of cultivation, and what insects, birds, 
and animals are especially injurious or beneficial to them. 


THE HERBARIUM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


contains about 15,000 specimens of dried plants. <A laboratory is connected with this 
department, where analyses are made of soils, fertilizers, and agricultural products, 
and the results communicated to societies or individuals desiring them. 


THE CONSERVATORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


was established in 1870. It is intended for the propagation and experimental culture 
of all plants that may be utilized in the arts, in medicine, or as food. It contains 
many kindred specimens of plants and flowers, and, in connection with the arboretum 
attached to the grounds—which represents, by groups, the ditierent genera of trces, 
and which contains over 1,400 species—is a place of interesting study. 


TOE BOTANICAL GARDEN, 


located west of the Capitol, contains over 4,000 spccics of plants, from this and other 
countrics embraced within the temperate and tropical zones. A green-house is sup- 
plied for plants which require its protection. The garden was established since 1853, 
and the first plants reccived were trom the Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition. 
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THE CORCORAN ART GALLERY 


contains a collection of paintings and statuary,evalued at several hundred thousand 
dollars, donated to the city of Washington by W. W. Corcoran, in 1869. Among the 
collections is the “ Greek Slave,” by Powers. The collection is still exhibited at the 
residence of Mr. Corcoran, on Tuesdays and Fridays, as the building intended for 
their reception, corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth street, is not yet 
fully finished. 


THE MINERAL CABINET OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


contains a large number of geological specimens from almost every State and Terri- 
tory, (some being from foreign countries,) fossils of various kinds, Indian relics, &c., 
most of which have been contributed, from time to time, by the sub-officers of the Land 
Office throughout the West. In connection with the cabinet is a laboratory in which 
analyses are made of soils and ores. The cabinet is located in the Interior Depart- 
ment building. 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT MUSEUM OR MODEL-ROOM, 


in what is known as the “ Patent Office,” is located between F and G, and Seventh and 
Ninth streets, northeast from the Capitol. Itis estimatedthat it contains over 160,000 
models, of which 30 per cent. failed to receive letters-patent. The three floors of the build- 
ing, including the galleries occupied by the glass cases in which the models are stored, 
make @ museum nearly two thousand feet in length by about seventy feet in width, 
from which the observer can learn the wonderful progress of the useful arts. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM 


is an outgrowth ofthe great rebellion, and is located in Ford’s Theatre building, on Tenth 
street, between E and F. ° The collections of the museum are divided into sections as 
follows: 

1. The surgical section, containing 6,000 specimens, showing the effects of missiles of 
every variety’on all parts of the human body. 

2. The medical section, containing 1,150 specimens, the majority of which illustrate 
morbid conditions of the internal organs in fever, chronic dysentery, &c. 

3. The microscopical section, contains 4,000 specimens, embracing dissevered tissues, 
dissevered organs, &c. 

4. The anatomical scction consists of skeletons, separated crania, &c. 

5. The section of miscellancous articles includes models of hospital barracks, ambu- 
lances, and medical wagons,a collection of surgical instruments, samples of artificial 
limbs, &c. 


THE MUSEUM OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


possesses the collections made by more than fifty government expeditions, and thousands 
of contributions from other sources. They embrace the larger North American and 
European mammalia, both skins and skeletons; stuffed birds and fish; a series of 
minerals, meteorites, fossils, rocks, plants, originals and casts of the giant vertebrates of 
the past and present time, and a display of objects of human art and industry. The 
value of this museum to the student cannot be estimated. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, 


established about twenty-five years ago for the purpose of making astronomical and 
meterological observations for the especial benefit of navigators and astronomers. The 
astronomical observations are made with a view of preparing celestial catalogues, of 
discovering new planets, and of noting the different changes which take place, from 
time to time, among the heavenly bodies. Special observations are at present being 
made for the purpose of revising the lunar theory, and of ascertaining more definite 
information in regard to the effect of changes in the moon upon the earth. A new 
equatorial telescope, which will be one of the largest, if not the largest, in the world, 
is now in process of construction for the observatory at Cambridge, Massachusetts. _ 

The library is specially rich in works of science and the higher mathematics. It 1s, 
of course, reserved to the use of the professors and officials of the Observatory. 


HIGH SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


A special deficiency in the system of public education in this District is the want of 
high schools or secondary instruction. This is needed not only for the higher training 
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of those who would receive instruction in no other way, but to tone up and direct the 
aspirations of the pupils of the lowest grade and in the remotest elementary school. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY LAW GRADUATES. 


A marked feature in the educational progress of the District of special interest has 
been the graduation of a class of young colored men from the law department of 
Howard University, under the instruction of Professor John M. Langston. In spite of 
previous disadvantages they gave proof of thorough and excellent attainments ia their 
professional studies. Their addresses were not only in good English, but were well 
delivered. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF EDUCATION AMONG 
ETRE INDIANS. 


At no time in the history of this country has there been more interest felt, or discussion 
provoked, over the condition of the aboriginal race, than at present. The policy of peace 
and honesty, which was inaugurated under the present administration, is no longer an experi- 
ment; it has become a well-defined plan of action, and everywhere produces marked results, 
of a beneficial character. The most warlike and predatory tribes, the hitherto unyielding 
nomads of the plains and mountains, are being brought into amicable relations. A large 
proportion have been gathered on suitable reservations, and, in spite of incidental draw- 
backs and threatened outbreaks, seem to have fairly accepted the situation. Even the unre- 
lenting Apache, who for two centuries has waged never-ceasing war on the dominant race, 
alike in our own territories and the border states of Mexico, begins to show signs of yield- 
ing to the proffers of a just and merciful civilization. The establishment of Cochise, the 
Apache chief, with his followers, on a Government reservation in Arizona, is a sign of the 
most hopeful character. A break has been made in their traditions, and even though Cochise 
and band may themselves go back to their Ishmaelite existence, still the effort will be 
renewed and a second time more successfully. This wise and humane policy of peace and 
honesty, being placed beyond an experimental position, affords a desired opportunity of 
again considering the educational conditions of the Indian race, as well as the means best 
fitted to make those conditions thoroughly serviceable in working out the problem of their 
civilization to a permanent solution. As the several Indian tribes are now and likely to 
long remain under the direct guardianship of the General Government, the matter of pro- 
viding a suitable scheme and means of education adapted to the necessities of this peculiar 
people, is one which demands a careful review of the facts relative to the funds, schools, and 
experiments now in existence among the several tribes, and a candid consideration of the 
means of making these most useful, as well as of the methods by which their future value 
may be increased. These facts may be suggestive of needed legislation. From the recent 
reports of the several officers of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as well as from those made by the 
board of Indian commissioners and other active friends of this new policy, the following 


facts, relating to the schools and educational agencies formed among the aboriginal tribes 


within the United States, have been collated : 
THE INDIANS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


As a matter of convenient reference, it has been deemed best to group together the several 
tribes inclosed within certain geographical limits. The States of California, Nevada, and 
Oregon, with the Territories of Washington and Alaska, being on the western slope of the 
great mountain system of this continent, fall most naturally into one division 


TRIBES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
A census taken in 1870 of the Indians within Washington Territory, under direction of 


Brevet Colonel Samuel Ross, United States Army, then acting as superintendent of Indian 
affairs, shows a total Indian population in that Territory as follows : 
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Colonel Ross also estimates that 5 per cent. must be added for absentee Indians, which 
will make the total 16,261. For this population, it is stated that there were in operation in 
1870, but four schools; Yakima school being under control of Protestant missionaries, 
and that of the Tulalip Indians being under the famous Catholic missionary, Father Chirouse, 
and his assistants. The other two were agency ard not mission schools. The number of 
teachers are reported to be, males, 7; females, 6; in all, 13. The number of scholars, 
as given, is, males, 65; females, 36; a total of but 101 pupils in a population of 12,794 treaty 
Indians. Other schools have since been organized and are now in operation. 

Of Washington Indians, east of the Cascade Mountains, with whom no treaties have been 
made, it appears that they are not generally nomads, but farmers and fishermen. 

The Spokanes till farms, own horses and cattle. They need instruction, and ask for it 
urgently. A portion of this tribe are Catholics. They have no schools, but urge the Fathers 
by whom they are visited twice a year, to live permanently in their midst and teach thein. 
The Protestant Spokanes also ask for missionaries and teachers. Another tribe, the Calis- 
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pees, formerly lad a Catholic mission among them. It was burned in 1854, and has not 
been rebuilt. They possess quite an advanced degree of civilization, owing to the instruc- 
tion they received trom the Fathers. Their chief urges the establishment of a school. The 
Colvilles are in the same condition, honest, industrious, urgent for more teachers, though 
there are two Catholic missions in their country—one occupied during the salmon-catching 
season and the other all the year. The Lakes, a small tribe of peaceable fishermen, want 
teachers and schools. Other tribes are suspicious of white influence, but all, when it is 
explained, ask for instruction and teachers for their children. ‘There are no schools or mis- 
sions established among them. Some of the tribes are visited annually by a Catholic Father. 
Nearly all the chiefs are anxious to have their boys learn trades and their people instructed 
in farming. The non-treaty tribes west of the Cascade Mountains are small in number. 
There are no schools or missionaries in their midst. 

A commendable degree of activity and progress is reported among the treaty Indians. On 
the Puyallup reservation a new school-building was erected in1870. A similar building was in 
process of construction at the Puyallup agency. It is noted as a sign of improvement here and 
in the Makah Indians, that a sufficient supply of vegetables was raised by the pupils for the 
use of the schools. At the Yakima agency the school has had only limited attendance. The 
agent believes that to make the school a success the children must be separated entirely 
from their parents and taken entire control of by the Government. The S’Kokomish Indians 
appear to be prejudiced against schools. Children who attend have, therefore, to be clothed 
and subsisted, yet the attendance is regular and the number increasing. This school should be, 
the agent advises, a contract school, which, requiring the lands attached to be cultivated, wonld 
give the children a double advantage—teach them farming as well as ordinary education. 
Forty children could be cared for. At Neah Bay an industrial school was organized in 1570. 
It had nineteen scholars, averaging twelve in regular attendance. Children work in the 
garden three hours daily. This was first obstinately opposed by the parents, but now 
meets their approval. The garden produced sufficient to supply the school. Atthe Tulalip 
agency and mission, the buildings are too small for the attendance. They are three, one 
being necessarily occupied by the Fathers. Thirty children live in the two others, the 
largest being but 18 by 24 feet. The appropriation is but $5,000 per year. The attendance 
could be greatly enlarged if further means and accommodations were provided. The schoolis 
on the industrial plan—the only one the agent declares can succeed among Indians. On the 
other reservation under the control of this agency there are no schools. Father Chirouse 
states, in his report for 1870, that, if the Government will furnish the means, his mission 
can educate and provide for 200 children. ‘There is no other means of civilizing the Indians, 
he declares, but that of taking and training their children. The Lummi Indians send a 
small number of children to the Tulalip mission, but have no school on their own reservation. 
The Puyallup industrial school has under cultivation five acres. On the Chehalis reserva- 
tion a school-building has been finished, and is now in use. The Quinaielt agency has a 
school with a dozen pupils in it. The children have been made orderly, industrious, and 
cleanly. Colonel Ross, the late superintendent for this Territory, thus tersely summed 
up his opinion on the Indian problem: ‘‘ First, provide for the wants of the adults, and keep 
them peaceable; second, educate the children, and teach them useful industries.”? In this 
way they can be made self-supporting and individualized. : 


OREGON INDIANS. 


The Indian population of Oregon is given at 10,975, distributed among six agencies, 
besides the scattered bands on the Columbia River. Mr. Meacham, superintendent of Indian 
affairs, declares that the idea that the Indians are the ‘‘ wards” or children of the Govern- 
ment—that their wants are to be provided for as such, and not as aliens—their children cared 
for and trained—has done more ‘‘in one year to elevate the Indians in Oregon than all the 
cruel and inhuman regulations ever invented could accomplish in ten years.”” He recoin- 
mends earnestly that manual-labor schools alone be organized at the several agencies, ‘‘and 
that to do so the whole school fund belonging to each agency be consolidated and appro- 
priated to the support of such schools.”? The condition of the educational work at the various 
agencies is thus noted: At Umatilla, with three tribes, numbering 837 souls on the reser- 
vation, and 735 not settled, there is but one school, having an attendance of about 20 scholars. 
Itis under the direction of a Catholic priest, Father Vermeersch, who, thongh he states that 
the progress is good in reading and writing, does not think the general improvement as 
favorable as would be the case if the children were brought in earlier and kept from their 
parents. He urges a manual-labor school as the only one that meets the necessity. Under 
the policy of appointing active missionaries and others, attached to the several Christian 
organizations, the reverend J"ather has been appointed agent at the Warm Springs agency ; 
an Indian teacher has been in charge, with an average attendance of 22 pupils. A new 
building and boarding-house was under contract, and is probably now in use. Indus- 
trial training and separation from their parents is urged by agent and teacher. At the 
Grande Ronde agency there are two schools, one a manual-labor boarding-school, and the 
other for day-scholars. It it proposed to consolidate both on the industrial plan. The 
manual-labor school reported. an average attendance of 14. An extensive garden is culti- 
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vated by the pupils. The day-school reported an average attendance of 10 scholars. No 
school is established at Alsea nor at the Klamath agencies. 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


Tn this State additional steps have been taken to scttle the Indians on reservations, a 
policy necessary in the preparation for civilized life. There are now four large reservations, 
the last being located by President Grant’s orders at San Pasqual. The Indian population 
of the superintendency is given as 21,627 souls. At the Round Valley reservation, on 
which are 730 Indians, there is no school-house. A room was fitted up in 1870, and a lady 
teacher appointed. No regular school was established until the present year. At the Hoopa 
Valley agency a missionary clergyman of the Methodist Church has been appointed agent. 
He has six families, teachers, &¢., residing at the agency. Day and Sabbath schools have 
been established, and are well attended. There are 975 Indians under its charge. 

Seven years ago these Indians killed their agent. Five years ago they were at war with 
the whites. One year ago they were regarded as idle and worthless. Now they are 
on the high road to order and industry. Six new buildings have been erected and 50U acies 
of wheat harvested by their labor. At the Tule River farm, on which reside 232 Indians, 
no school exists. There are over 4,000 Indians who are not on any reservation or under 
agents’ control. Of course, no schools exist among them. ‘The California superiutendency 
has in this respect been among the most illy provided. The agents say that the Indians, 
when spoken to on the subject, express a great desire to have their children at school. 
Industrial training is regarded by ali as an essential condition of success. The new non- 
pelitical appointees will naturally strive to achieve success in such a direction. 


THE NEVADA INDIANS. 


This superintendency includes four Indian nations or tribes, numbering, it is estimated, 
16,220 souls, without a schocl or mission among them. ‘There are but two reservations in 
the State, and but little progress toward settlement or cultivation. 


ALASKA MATTERS. 


At the last session of the Forty-first Congress, an appropriation of $100,000 was made for 
“industrial and other schools among the Indian tribes not otherwise provided for.” This 
amount was recommended by the board of Indian commissioners, with the expectation that 
a considerable proportion would be used in establishing free schools among ihe Alaska and 
Aleutian Indians. It does not appear that auy steps have been taken for that purpose, the 
money being expended among other tribes. No effort has so far been made to educate these 
Indians, estimated as numbering more than seventy thousand souls. The discovery of 
gold induces the migrations of whites. The few trading operations are also gathering a 
jarge force of employés. There is great need of some practicable educational work in this 
Territory. 

INDIANS OF THE MOUNTAIN TERRITORIES. 


This designation includes the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho, a region in which are located a large proportion of our wild hidian popula- 
tion, as well as some communities and tribes; like the Pueblos of New Mexico and the 
Moquis, Pimas, and Maricopas of Arizona. 

The extent of the Indian population may be seen by the following statement: 
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Of Arizona the superintendent writes but little progress has been made, though the sub- 
ject of schools has been frequently discussed. The Pimas and Maricopas seem anxious to 
secure the advantages of education for their children. The recommendations from all 
sources relative to this subject turn on the localizing of Indians on reservations, the pro- 
viding for adults, separation of children from parents, and an industrial training to go hand 
in hand with ordinary studies. 


*Tbis includes the Pueblo or Village Indians, The wild Indians are estimated at 14,349. 
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THE UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 


This presents the most meager of reports. ‘‘No schools have ever been established for 
benefit of any Indians”’ therein. It is rather a sad comment on the character of Mormonism, 
that though its leaders have always been worldly-wise enough to maintain peaceful relations 
with the aboriginal tribes in the Territory, they have made no efforts to either educate them 
or organize any ameliorative movements for their benefit. The estimated enumeration of 
the Utah Indians, (1870,) is as follows : 
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There is but one reservation in the Territory, that of the Uintah Valley, but lands are 
cultivated to a limited extent by bands other than those located thereon. 


THE VILLAGE INDIANS. 


Attention was turned during the last session of the Forty-first Congress to the condition 
of the Pueblo or Village Indians, in New Mexico, and the Indian Bureau appointed Gov- 
ernor W. F. M. Arny, a most intelligent friend of the Indians, as their agent, especially 
charging him with the work of organizing schools. He has been engaged at this during 
the past year. Governor Arny gives se following enumeration of wild tribes in New 
Mexico : 


da SicomUNYCOMNaMUS ese ee eo ce Se cee as clact odds ceen cess ae waec aca sneer ear 
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Of the above, 4,745 are children, and, with the half-grown youths, who are counted among 
the warriors, there are probably 6,000 of school age. 

In his report for the present year, Governor Amy gives the census of the Pueblos. 
Their population is 7,683 souls. Besides these the census of 1870, Table No. 2, gives 1,369 
as the number of Indians enumerated among the whites, being those who have uno tribal or 
other communal relations. In 1860 the Pueblos were counted with the white population, and 
were then set down at 10,507, which figures show a diminution during the last decade of 
2,824 persons. This was, however, an overestimate. The Spanish records show that for 
a century or more past the Pueblo population was from seven to ten thousand. The Pue- 

los have not improved since the territory passed under our control. 

Officials in charge of Indians in this superintendency urge the importance of farm-schosls 
as well as of other industrial training, The late superintendent recommends that children be 
apprenticed after a certain age. 

Governor Arny presents a favorable view of his work, showing what can be done by areally 
energetic and devoted man. Thereare in all twenty pueblos, most of them within a circle of 
sixty miles around Santa Fé. These Indians are descendants of the native Mexican popu- 
lation. They maintain their worship of the sun and believe in the reappearance of Monte- 
zuma, @ traditional prophet or savior, personified under that name. Professing adherence 
to the Catholic church, the tie seems to have been an imposed, rather than an accepted one. 
Governor Arny found in one pueblo 160 families professing to be Protestants, though they 
appeared quite dull as to the meaning of the term. In the entire Pueblo population he reports 
but fifty persons able to read and write, and they adults. During the past year he has o- 
ganized thirteen Pueblo schools. One of these answers for two villages. He has asked the 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions to send teachers to other points and has also solicited 
the aid of the Roman Catholic bishop of the Territory. Governor Arny asks that au appro- 
priation of $10,0U0 be made to purchase apparatus, furniture, &c.; and that $5,060 be given 
io purchase secds and tools, for experimental agriculture. With this amouut he can estab- 
lish a school and farm in each village. He is satisfied, however, that this interesting people, 
who have always been friendly with and ready to serve us, caunot be prevented from retro 
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eression without a vigorous attempt to reach their children. He desires instruction to be 
civen in English and Spanish, and asks the establishment ofa system of industrial education. 

Such aplan would be, he urges, of incalculable benefit to the Indians, and would cost the 
Government but asmal] sum. He proposes the appropriation of $25,000 at once, and $10,0CU 
for each of four succeeding years; the same to be used in the establishment of an industrial 
normal school and model farm. The orphan children, of whom there are 136 in his agency, 
with others that may be selected, to be trained, or the most intelligent of them, as teachers. 
He claims that after three years the institution could turn out thirty native teachers each 
year. : 

A school has been organized at the Navajoe agency, under charge of Miss Gaston, of the 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions. The average attendance is about thirty. The agent 
asks for a farm-school, and says the Navajoes, being an industrious people, will take their 
children from the ordinary school in order to secure their services on the farms during seed 
and harvest times. 

THE COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


This has an Indian population of 7,300, divided between two agencies. Progress has been 
made in establishing missions among them, and a school at each agency has been organized. 
The chief difficulty in making these successful is here, as elsewhere, the want of means to 
care for the scholars altogether, and to give them an industrial training. 


WYOMING SUPERINTENDENCY., 


‘This is unfortunately situated, so far as any definite control over, or the location of, the 
Indians that roam through it are concerned. The number of Indians within this superin- 
tendency is probably estimated below tlie real total. The Territory is a sort of debatable 
ground for the Sioux, Blackfeet, and Northern Cheyennes, tribes of a warlike character, and 
hitherto regarded as irreclaimable. Governor Campbell reports Shoshones as intelligent and 
well disposed, and anxious for schools. One is now under way. The number of scholars is 
not known. The Sioux bands of this Territory are those of the famous Red Cloud and his 
associate leaders of the Ovallallas. Red Cloud’s opinion of education and those who possess 
it was forcibly expressed while in the Federal capital: “The whites, who are civilized and 
educated, swindle me; and I am not hard to swindle, because I do not know how to read 
and write.”’ While here his interpreter read and translated to him all that was said in the 
daily newspapers about his party. Some effort is being made to organize schools, but with 
little result as yet. 
: IDAHO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


This contains one Indian tribe who present a most favorable illustration of the results of 
Christian effort. Reference is made to the Nez Percés, who, under the wise training of 
Catholic Fathers, have almost become a model people. The superintendency contains the 
following Indian population: 
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The Nez Percés at Lapwai have a decent school, with an attendance of about 45 scholars. 
The girls have been instructed in household duties, making of clothing, &c. The difficulty 
hitherto expericuced is the same with all tribal schools not arranged as boarding and indus- 
trial institutions. This is now obviated, as the Jesuit Fathers take entire control of the 
pupils. The Coeur d’Alenes have a Jesuit mission among them, and a school has been 
started during. the past year. 


THE MONTANA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


This includes the Assinaboines, Flatheads, Gros Ventres, Blackfeet, Mountain and River 
Crows, Bannacks, and Shoshones, to the nnmber of 19,335. They all are marked as having 
no schools in their midst, except that at the Jocko reservation, which is under control of the 
Jesuit Fathers. The school is doing well, and only needs some aid from the Government to 
be quite flourishng. 

A review of the foregoing will show that among an Indian population of at least one hun- 
dred thousand, there are not more than one in two hundred receiving any sort of instruction. 
Yet one can hardly doubt when examining the proof that a great body of these children could 
be educated at schools specially organized to mcet their limited needs. 
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INDIANS OF DAKOTA. 


This is an important superintendency, not only so from the number of its Indians, but 
even more from the fact that there have been experiments in progress which are of a promis- 
ing character. The Indians under Governor Burbank’s charge number 27,921, grouped 
about six agencies. The Santee Sioux are being located on separate homesteads. They 
have an Episcopal church and school of their own. The pastor is also their agent. Th: 
Poncas are following their example, though they are not as far advanced or as favorably 
situated as the Santees. A small school is in operation among them. During the past year 
$5,000 has been appropriated for an industrial and other schools, which are now successtully 
started. The Yankton Sioux at the agency of that name are also improving rapidly. 
Their schools are quite successful and well attended. At the Whetstone agency, which is 
the headquarters of the bands in alliance with Red Cloud, Ogallalas, and Brulés, a school 
has been organized. At the Yankton agency the attendance will average 100 scholars. 
At the Ponca agency, 50 pupils was the average attendance. At the Fort Berthold agency 
the school is doing well. At the Sisseton Sioux agency four schools were established in 
1870, and have been maintained since. All the agents and teachers unite in recommending 
the establishment of industrial schools. 


_ INDIANS OF NEBRASKA, KANSAS, AND THE PLAINS. 


The northern superintendency, which includes all Indians residing within the State of 
Nebraska, was, with the central superintendency, including the State of Kansas and the 
Western Indian Territory, the earliest selected by President Grant for the policy of peace 
and honesty which has characterized his administration of Indian affairs. Members of the 
Society of Friends were selected for superintendents and agents in these regions. Most 
admirable results have followed. The last report of Friend Janney of the northern super- 
intendency is in itself ample vindication. -In 1869 the Indian tribes therein were decreasing 
in number; now there is a marked increase. In 1869 the settlers were agitated with ‘‘ wars 
and rumors of wars ;*’ now there is complete peace, and the reservation Indians, as the 
Pawnees for example, begin to look upon the white settlements about them as so many 
additional safeguards from enemies of their own race. By this time it is understood peace 
‘has been concluded between the Sioux and Pawnees. A number of additional schools are 
organized. A normal industrial school has been organized among the Santee Sioux. The 
Indians are gradually assimilating with the white population, and Friend Janney thinks the 
smaller bodies ave traveling to citizenship quite as fast as is desirable for themselves and 
their white neighbors. 

He gives the following enumeration, (1871:) 
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This is an increase over the enumeration of 1869 of 139 persons. The Santee Sioux 
maintain a small day-school, besides the normal school supported by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in connection with its mission. An industrial boarding-school is recommended. 
The Winnebagoes have shown great activity in school affairs. Three school-houses have 
been repaired, and new furniture tor these buildings has been obtained. Three day-schools 
are in operation, and one Sabbath-school. The Omahas have built a new school-house, 
chiefly by Indian labor. A block-house, formerly used as a fort, has been converted into a 
school-house. Three day-schools are in operation. The Pawnees have a successful manual- 
labor boarding-school, also a good day-school, well housed, ina commodious building. The 
treaty of 1857 with these Indians requires that all their children between five and eighteen 
years shall be sent to school at least nine months in the year. Complaint is made that the 
Government does not seem to realize that there is a corresponding obligation on its part, 
and that is to provide schools for them to attend. No appropriation for Pawnee education 
has been made during the past three years. ‘The Ottoes and Missourias have a good school. 
The Iowas have an industrial orphans’ home with Id inmates, and a day-school attended by 
63 pupils. ‘There is a sewing department attached, attended by many girls and women. 
As this tribe only numbers 215 souls, the attendance is more than one in three, a ratio 
greater probably than any other community in the country. The Saes and Foxes only num- 
ber eighty persons. Complaint is made that treaty obligations for educational purposes are 
not fulfilled by the Government. Under them $1,000 was to to be expended in erecting 
school aud dwelling houses. The President was also authorized to pay, at his discretion, 
$200 per annum for teacher’s salary. Neither obligation has been carried out. 
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Superintendent Janney, (who has resigned, ) in closing his current report, reeommends 
that tribal industrial schools be made the basis of educational efforts; that day-schools be 
conveniently arranged, and that the policy cf employing white families of suitable persous 
as teachers, agents, mechanics, &c., be maintained, because of the great advantage derived 
from the presence of an example set by devoted white women to the Indians. 


KANSAS. 


A great change has been wrought in Kansas Indian affairs. The larger body of the 
semi-civilized tribes are now settled in the Eastern Indian Territory, while the nomads of 
the plains have, to the number of six or seven thousand, been gathered about Fort Sill, and 
on the Wichita and Canadian Rivers, in the Western Territory. The removal of the Osages 
has been effected during the past year. That of the Delawares, Sacs and Foxes, and 
Shawnees was in part already accomplished. Within the limits of the State there now 
remain only the following tribes: 
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Of these, the Shawnees are preparing for removal south. Such as remain will become citi- 
zens and take their lands in severalty. Of the Pottawattomies only the Prairie band, num- 
bering 419, adhere to wild life. The remainder of the tribe has for years, under the lead of 
Catholic missionaries, been advancing in civilization. They have sectionalized their lands, 
sold a Jarge portion, and are rapidly settling in separate farms on the balance The Con- 
federated Indians have for years been farmers; many of them have become citizens. The 
Kickapoos are improving. The Kaws are now the only vagabond tribe besides the Prairie 
Pottawattomies remaining in Kansas. The remaining Indian tribes or bands belonging to 
this superintendency, with the exception of those under the Necsho agency, which are in the 
Territory proper, are now located in the Western Indian country, ceded by the Cherokees, 
&c., under the treaties of 1866, to the United States, for the purpose of settling the Indians 
now being located there. This has been the point of greatest interest along the whole fron- 
tier, next to that of the Northwestern Sioux, and the negotiations going on with them. 
Tribes which have for many years past kept the frontier in alarm, have been made to see 
the futility of future warfare. The year has not passed without threatenings, which happily 
did not culminate in outbreaks. The number of Indians concentrated under this superin- 
tendency are— 
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These Indians will doubtless all be transferred to the southern superintendency, where 
they really belong, having been retained under the old supervision till finally settled. Those 
of the confederated bands of Peorias, Piankeshaws, Keas, Kaskaskias, who still remain in 
Kansas, have their children attending the common schools. The Shawnees have good schools. 
A successful school has been kept open among the Kansas Indians during the past year. 
The indifference of the adult Indians has been overcome. Very little progress has been made 
among the Prairie Pottawattomies, so far as education is concerned. One hundred and 
fifty scholars are usually attending the St. Mary’s Mission Academy, on the Kansas River 
reservation. The Kickapoos have a good day-school. The whole number of scholars 
reported for 1870, in this superintendency, was 394, with 19 teachers in seven schools.. 
Though the data for this year are not entirely definite, it is safe to estimate the number of 
scholars at 550, with at least 15 schools in operation. 


THE WESTERN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Agent Tatum, at Fort Sill, erected in 1870 a convenient building, in which a large school 
has since been carried on. No school bas yet been organized at the Upper Arkansas agency. 
The Sacs and Foxes are now comfortably located in their new homes. A very good school 
has been in operation among them for the past two years, though it was removed to the 
mission building in Kansas during the winter of 1870-7]. A school has recently been or- 
ganized among the absentee Shawnees attached to the Sac and Fox agency. The Pottawa- 
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tomies are settling in the same region. At the Shawnee reservation in Kansas there are 
good mission schools, and many of the children attend district schools. ‘Those who have 
removed into the Indian Territory have generally settled in bodies, large enough to enable 
them to organize district schools under the Cherokee school system. ‘Thése of the confede- 
rated tribes who have removed to the Indian Territory have a good school in operation. 


CIVILIZED NATIONS OF THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Whether happily or otherwise, the construction of railroads north and south, east and 
west, through the Indian Territory, is doing a great deal to bring the continuance of sepa- 
rate Indian tribal or national existence to a speedy decision. The leading Indian communi- 
ties have, by their representative men, taken steps to present their solution of difficulties 
which have already, and may speedily arise. Acting under provisions of treaties framed in 
1866, they have met for two succeeding years in general council at Ocmulgee, in the Mus- 
cogee or Creek nation, and framed a constitution and plan of confederate government, which 
is designed to include all the nations and tribes having a separate communal existence 
within both the Eastern and Western Indian Territories. ‘There are some twenty-five of these. 
At the first council in 1870, none were present but those residing in the Eastern Territory. 
At the second, delegates from the tribes at the Wichita, Fort Sill, and Upper Arkansas 
agencies were present, thus bringing the recently nomadic tribes into the orbit of such 
influence as the more powerful and educated nations have evolved. The constitution framed 
at the first council has not been ratified, except by the Creeks. Congress did not pass on it, 
even in the modified form recommended by the President and the House Indian Committee. 
At the Jast council some changes were made which would make it more acceptable, it was 
expected, to the Indians themselves. In the meanwhile, under the stimulus of railroad con- 
struction, there is a large travel of whites through the Territory, as well as encroachments 
on the Indian lands. An active agitation has begun for the sectionalizing and settlement 
of Indians in severalty, with a sale of what remains, after each has 160 acres set apart, for 
the benefit of the whole. These particulars are necessary to give importance to the educa- 
tional work in progress there. Each nation—Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Seminoles—have a district school system, with a superintendent, &c., supported in 
part by national funds and in part by taxes. To this system the tribes which have been 
removed hither now conform. ‘The Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws also maintain their 
orphan children, and send a number to be educated at schools and colleges in the States. 
When the rebellion began, the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws had large boarding- 
schools in operation, capable of accommodating several hundred scholars. These were all 
closed, and the buildings, much injured by military occupancy, were only repaired aud re- 
opened the past year. Several academies have been maintained, and a mission-school in 
each of the five nations. From the last report (1870) published at this date, the following 
tabular statement is annexed : 


Education statistics of the Indian tribes. 
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Xeport of School Superintendent Le Flore, August 29, 1870. 
Nine additional schools ordered. ‘ 
At Ocmulgee Council, December, 1870, 100 scholars were reported. 
. Eighty pupils reported ; mission teachers. 
- Moravian mission ; also private schools. Two seminaries have been repaired, and are now open. 
. Mission school ; will accommodate 50 pupils. 
. 20, 000 acres of land. 
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The amount of educational funds belonging to the several nations or tribes who are par- 
ties to the plan of confederation is as follows: 


Trust funds invested in national, State, or other securities by the United States. 


Amount of stock. Annual interest. 
Cherokee schools and orphan funds, including Delaware 
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Besides the foregoing, there are trust-fund investments for school purposes to the amount 
of $230,591 28, with annual interest to the amount of $13,655 48, belonging to the Kansas, 
Pottawattomies, Senecas, and Shawnees, at least two-thirds of whom now are, or soon will 
be, located in the Indian Territory. It may then be fairly estimated that the several bodies 
of civilized Indians thereon located have a school fund of about one and a half million dollars 
in bonds, the interest on which will be fully $150,000 or more per annum. These figures do 
not include appropriations made by Congress for educational purposes. 


INDIANS OF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


There are six independent agencies having supervision of Indian tribes remaining in 
the States of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. A large proportion of the Indians 
under these agencies is in a transition state, likely to become merged, at no distant day, in the 
general body of the people. Their condition, then, as to intelligence and capacity, is a 
matter of importance. The agency of that name in Minnesota has direction of the Chippe- 
was of the Mississippi, the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, and the Red Lake 
and Pembina bands; in all, 6,367 souls. A day-school, under the Episcopal church, is well 
attended. At the White Earth reservation a new school structure is needed. A school is 
also in operation among the Pillager and associated bands. Manual labor is part of school 
discipline, and works well. The scholars raise the vegetables needed. It is conducted as a 
boarding-school. Other portions of the Chippewa nation are living in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, under charge of agencies at Superior City and Detroit and Mackinac agency. The 
Wisconsin agency has charge of 4,757 persons, and the Michigan of 8,099, a total of 12,756 
souls; making a total Chippewa population of 19,123 persons. The Wisconsin Chippewas 
should be concentrated on one reservation. There were, in 1870, but four schools open ; 
two of them appeared to be scantily attended; the others were flourishing. The Michigan 
Chippewas are succeeding well at agriculture, a mode of life to which many have but 
recently taken. There is a considerable body of Ottawas connected with this agency. 
The general account of their condition is gratifying. Farms, houses, cattle, orchards, &c., 
are indications of prosperity. A small band of Pottawattomies is found, hardly distinguish- 
able from their neighbors, tribal characteristics having almost disappeared. In fact, the 
attempt to act as guardians over these Indians should be suspended, for they appear to be 
quite capable of looking after their own affairs. In all, the Michigan agency reports some 
een schools and school-houses, which the agent recommends should be turned over to 
the State. 

The Green Bay (Wisconsin) agency has in charge a number of tribal remnants, the 
Oneidas, Stockbridges, Munsees, and Menomonees. They number, in all, 2,696 souls; are 
settled and civilized, with good farms and decent schools, Of these there were 5in 1870,with 6 
teachers and 411 scholars. There are some small stray bands of Sacs and Foxes in Lowa, and 
of Winnebagoes and Pottawattomies in Wisconsin, for whose welfare special agents are em- 
ployed. The former number 295; the latter, 1,693. The condition of the Iowa Indians has 
improved, but schools, as yet, have been a failure. In Wisconsin schools have just been 
organized. The total Indian population, under the several independent agencies named, 
is 23,817 persons. Statements are made as to the existence of some 24 schools. Only the 
attendance on a few, about 500 scholars in all, is given. 


THE NEW YORK INDIANS. 


No recent report of these Indians is accessible. Their number is set down at 4,804, and 
their schools at 26. The statistics of attendance are in the New York school reports, but 
the number of scholars was stated in 1870 to have been 1,026. 


INDIANS IN TEXAS, 


There are three small tribes living in Polk County, under the supervision of the State. 
They are the Alabamas, about 260 persons; the Cooshatties, about 150; the Muscogees, 
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(Blunt’s band, ) are 20 in number; in all, the three number 330 souls. They seem to be 
doing very well, and besides the provisions made in land by the State, rations are issued 
from the nearest United States military post. 


TREATY AND OTHER LIABILITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, 


The Indian Bureau gives the names of seventy-five nations and tribes, separate and con- 
federated, with whom treaties have been made. In all, mention is made only thirty-eight 
times in the enumeration of treaty objects, of appropriations for schools or education, cither 
specifically or generally. There are some forty-five references to the payment of teachers. 
The annual amount required to meet stipulations now allowed, but liable to be discon- 
tinued, is given at $2,532,636 17, of which amount it is usually estimated that one-tenth, or 
$253,263 61, is devoted each year to educational purposes. The United States is liable for 
a total aggregate of appropriations needed to the amount of $6,658,489 03. If we apply the, 
same rule, and apply one-tenth as the amount required for schools and similar objects, we 
shall have $665,848 69. The United States is liable for permanent annual appropriations 
to the amount of $384,427 24, and holds in trust funds to the amount of $6,777,030 48. 


SUMMARY OF POPULATION, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The following review will present a clear idea of the facts that have been gathered in 
this paper. The figures are given as approximate and not positively accurate in many 
instances. 

POPULATION BY SUPERINTENDENCIES. 
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SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, AND PUPILS. 


It is very difficult to obtain an accurate account of these items; but so far as a careful 
collating of the meager returns now accessible will allow, the result is about as follows: 
Number of schools, 294; number of teachers, 281; while the number of scholars is, at the 
lowest estimate, 7,499, and this does not include the Chippewas in Michigan. There is very 
little doubt that the number of school teachers and pupils may be increased by one-fourth 
for the last year, and not then be overestimated. This would give an estimate of 351 schools, 
of 367 teachers, and of 9,373 scholars. ‘This is a great advance over the meager estimate 
presented in our last year’s abstracts. The constant suggestion presented by all persons, 
officially or as teachers and missionaries, of the necessity of organizing education on the 
industria] and objective basis, deserves consideration. Such a concurrence of opinion points 
conclusively to the wisdom of making manual, mechanical, and farm schools the unit of all 
future tribal effort. Every reservation of any extent might have an industrial boarding- 
school, with work-shop and farm attached; ordinary day-schools could be multiplied as 
needed. There might also be organized at convenient points, as in the Indian Territory, at 
some point in the northwest, among the New Mexico Pueblos, normal schools of the same 
character, from which, in a very few years, the Indian service should have a large number 
of competent persons as agents, teachers, instructors in farming, mechanic arts, and other 
useful pursuits. i 

The Pension Bureau has recently made public a statement relating to the number of 
soldiers employed in fighting Indians since the Government was organized; those distinctly 
recruited for such service number over 64,0060. This does not include the Regular Army, 
the dozen or fifteen regiments of volunteers used in service against Indians during the recent 
civil war, nor troops raised on the Pacific coast at different periods for similar warfare. 
Probably 80,000 troops have been enrolled and employed against Indians at different periods. 
The cost of such warlure is in striking coutrast to the facts presented in the foregoing paper. 

RICHARD J. HINTON. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND ENSTATUTES. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
{From the National Teacher, Columbus, Chio, edited by Hon. E. E. White.] 


We have briefly noticed the annual meeting of this body, held at St. Louis in August 
last. We now add a brief account of the proceedings: 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


The association was cordially welcomed to St. Louis by Governor B. Gratz Brown, 
who, after highly compiimcuting the “ Great City of the West” and the State of Mis- 
souri, for their liberal provision for public education, proceeded to controvert the cur- 
rent opinion that education promotes virtue and morality, and is the safeguard of 
republics. He assumed that education, “as now engineered,” is * confined merely to 
the acquisition of knowledge,” and, from this faise assumption, he argued that educa- 
tion only changes the forms of crime—that it fosters ‘acute knaveries.” The remedy 
suggested was the teaching of “the actual compensations of nature; in taking the 
criminal code into your schools and collating the action with the retribution; in 
demonstrating virtue as its own best reward, not by axiom, but by illustration ; aud in 
showing forth by suitable methods that wrong is ever miscalculation, and therefore 
foreign to the first law of education.” This passage in the governor’s address provoked 
not a little unfavorable criticism, and, in subsequent sessions, it was sharply reviewed 
by Commissioner Eaton, Professor Phelps, Superintendent Harris, and others. The 
governor also urged Herbert Spencer’s views respecting the study of the physicai and 
social scicnces, and touched upon several other professional topics. President Pickard 
happily responded, and then introduced those chosen to preside over the several sec- 
tions, each of whom made a brief address. 

In the evening, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, delivered an able address 
on “A national compulsory system of education impracticable and un-American.” 
He gave a very full analysis of the bill introduced into the last Congress by Mr. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, and condemned the measure as ill-advised and mischievous. He 
urged that the scheme to establish a national system of education is in opposition to 
the theory and uniform practice of the National Government; to the vicws of the 
founders of the Repable, and of its leading statesmen, and to a sound political phi- 
losophy. He approved of the policy of the National Government’s aiding public edu- 
cation in the South by conditional appropriations of lav 7 or money. 

The subject was subsequently discussed by Messrs. Beckington, of Missouri, Platt, of 
Kausas, Rolfe, of Illinois, Henderson, of Arkansas, and others. Commissioner Eaton 
was called out, but declined to express an opinion on the merits of Mr. Hoar’s bill. He 
made an encouraging statement respecting the progress and condition of the free- 
school systems of the South, and favored their financial assistance by Congress. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Wickersham, was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That this association will look with favor upon any plan of giving pecu- 
niary aid to the struggling educational systems of the South, that the General Govern- 
ment may deem judicious.” 

The next question considered was, ‘‘ How far may a State provide for the cducation 
of her children at public cost?” The discussion was opened by Hon. Newton Bate- 
man, of Illinois, who, in an able and eloquent paper, urged that the State should make 
the most liberal provision for public education, including higher education. He con- 
cluded thus: 

“The question for American statesmcn is not how Uittle, but how much can the State 
properly do for the education of her children; that the one thing most precious in the 
sight of God, aud of good men, is the welfare and growth of the immortal mind, and 
that, to do this, legislatures shouid go to the verge of their constitutional powers, 
courts to the limits of liberality of construction, and executives to the extreme of off- 
cial prerogatives. I believe that an American State can and should supplant the dis- 
trict school with the high school, and the high school with the university, all at the 
public cost—exhibiting to the world the noblest privilege of the country—a model free- 
school system ; totus teres atque rolundus.” ; 

Superintendent William Harris, of St. Louis, followed with an abie and scholarly 
paper. He reviewed the recent events in Europe, finding education to be their expla- 
nation. The immense efforts made all over Europe to found a system of industrial edu- 
cation arc made for the preservation and defense of the monarchical system. But the 
people will not long submit to be educated simply as directors of machines and instru- 
mentalities of industry. Their cducation will stop at nothing shert of that spiritual 
culture which prepares for self-government in the realm of social, moral, and intel- 
lectual existence. He next considered the nature of the State, and its limits and pre- 
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rogatives, and the nature of education, and its relation to the individual, to society at 
large, and to the State, with this conclusion: 

“The government of a republic must educate all its people, and it must educate them 
so far that they are able to educate themselves in a continued process of culture, ex- 
tending through life. This implics the existence of higher institutions of public educa- 
tion. And these, not so much with the expectation that all will attend them, as that 
the lower schools, which are more initiatory in their character, and deal with new ele- 
ments, depend for their efficiency npon the organization of higher institutions for their 
direction and control. Without the education in higher institutions of the teachers of 
lower schools, and, furthermore, without the possibility hovering before pupils of 
ascent into the higher schools, there can be no practical effect given to primary 
schools.” 

Mr. Harris closed his paper with a brief reference to the question of the morality of 
public education. His concluding sentences were as follows : 

“The discipline of cur public schools, wherein punctuality and regularity are en- 
forced, and the pupils are continually taught to suppress mere self-will and inclination, 
is the best school of morality. Self-control is the basis of all moral virtues, and indus- 
trious habits are the highest qualities we can form in our children. A free, self-con- 
scious, self-controlled manhood is to be produced only through universal public educa- 
tion at public cost; and, as this is the object of our Government, it is proper for our 
Government to provide this means, and at the cost of the people.” 

Dr. John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin, presented the report of the committee, appointed 
last year, on an American university. It stated very concisely the conditions and gen- 
eral features of such an institution. It suggested that the original endowment should 
not be less than ten millions of dollars, and its management should secure the co-ope- 
ration of the citizen, the State, and the General Government. The history of the idea 
of such a central institution, and the authority of Congress to establish and endow it, 
were briefly presented. The report concluded with the recommendation that another 
committee be appointed to conduct the enterprise to a successful issue; which was 
adopted. 

The president appointed Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Wisconsin; Dr. Thomas Hill, Massachu- 
setts; KE. L. Godkin, esq., New York; Hon. J. F. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Barnas Sears, Virginia; Colonel D. F. Boyd, Louisiana; Dr. Daniel Read, Missouri ; 
Professor William F. Phelps, Minnesota; Hon. A. Gibbs, Oregen ; Hfon. Newton Bate- 
man, Illinois; and as ex-oficio inembers, E. E. White, president National Educational 
Association ; Hon. John Eaton, National Commissioner of Education ; Dr. Joseph Henry, 
president National Academy of Science; Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, president American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and Dr. Samuel Elliott, president Ameri- 
can Social Science Association. 

Thomas Davidson, of St. Louis, read a paper on “Pedagogical bibliography.” He 
divided the history of educational literature into three great periods—the childhood, 
youth, and manhood of education—and sketched these periods as presented in differ- 
ent times and countries. The lecture showed much research, and will be valuable for 
reference, since it presents a very full catalogue of pedagogical works, ancient and 
modern. 

Alired Kirk, of Chicago, presented the “ Moral uses of the recitation,” in a well-writ- 
ten paper. He took strong ground in favor of positive moral training in the public 
schools. The foundations of character must there be laid, and morals must be the 
center of cvery educational scheme. The recitation is the teacher’s opportunity to 
teach the pupil that greatest of all lessons, how to live. : 

S. G. Williams, of Cleveland, read an excellent paper, the last evening, on “ The use 
of text-books.” Ife said that, in the earlier periods of instruction, the teacher was 
much the more proniinent figure, and. for a long period in the child’s history, perhaps 
the only text-book that could be used with advantage was the reading-book. The 
second period is that in which text-books legitimately occupy the largest place. But 
even here the text-books are too often made the alpha and omega of the whole lesson. 
Tn the third period of pupilage, which properly includes the upper classes of the high 
school and the first two classes of collegiate instruction, the pupil’s use of text-books 
must be considerably modified, and he shorld now be encouraged and required to test 
and supplement their contents by meaus of other information. 

The paper clicited a lively discussion, which was participated in by Superintendent 
Calkins, of New York city; Professor Woodward, of Washington University, Missouri ; 
Superintendent Harris and Mr. Merwin, of St. Louis; Commissioner Henkle, of Ohio ; 
Professor Phelps, of Minnesota, and others. Professor Woodward urged that lectures 
aud oral instruction conld not be relied upon, even in professional schoois, and Mr. 
Harris claimed that the great thing in education is to teach the pupil how to use text- 
books. 

The foregoing addresses, papers, and discussions constituted the principal exercises 
of the geuera!l association. To these were added brief addresses on the condition cf 
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education in the several States represented, with closing addresses by Rev. John Mon- 
tieth, State school superintendent of Missouri, and President Pickard. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION. 


The first exercise in this section was a brief lecture on the “ First stepsin teaching 
reading,” by I. E. White, of Ohio ; which was discussed by C. C. Rounds, of Maine, 
John Hancock, of Cincinnati, N. C. Calkins, of New York city, and others. The a7 
cussion was characterized by a remarkable concurrence of views. 

This was followed by an address on “ Methods of teaching languages,” by D. Hi. | 
Cruttenden, of New York, which was briefly discussed. 

At the next session, Henry C. Harden, of Boston, read a valuable paper on “ Methods 
of teaching drawing,” with blackboard illustrations. He stated that all children can 
learn to draw with no more difference of results than is seen in other branches, and 
that the elements of the artcan be successfully taught in primary and granmmar schools, 
without the sacrifice of any present excellence in ‘other studies. The drawing-lessons 
for primary classes must be of the simplest nature, and the advancement must be by 
the slowest stages. Forms must be analyzed, and criticism must stimulate observa- 
tion. Classes of faults must be shown by illustration, and there must be energy in 
drill and instruction, and definiteness of aim. 

A paper on the “ Philosophy of methods,” by John W. Armstrong, of New York, was 
read, and a discussion of the two papers occupied the rest of the session. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, of New York, read a paper on 
“Methods of teaching geography, ” which elicited high commendation. She believed 
that the two methods of teaching, which may be called the text-book and the non- 
text-book methods, are ‘not only the outgrowth of the same principles and inspired by 
the same motive, but they are capable of being combined into one harmonious whole, 
and that the highest usefulness of our public schools can be secured only when they 
shall be thus combined in the practice of instructors generally.” The first, instruction 
should be oral and objective. When the pupil has learned to read so readily and intel- 
ligently that he can begin the study of the text-book, each book lesson should be pre- 
ceded by an oral exercise, designed to awaken and direct thought, to enable the pupil 
to comprehend the lesson, and to interest him in it. By degrees these oral exercises, 
preceding the study of text, should be discontinued, until finally the pupil may be sent 
unaided to the task of mastering his lesson. 

This was followed by a very pointed, suggestive, and satcrecne discussion of the 
question, “ What constitutes a good primary teacher?” It was opened by W. Petar- 
ris, of St. Louis, and continued by N. A. Calkins, of New York, Miss Delia A. Lathrop, 
on 3) White, and John Hancock, of Ohio, Bb. Mallon, of Georgia, J. H. Rolfe, of Dlinois, 
and W. A. Bell, of Indiana, 

NORMAL SECTION. 

The first exercise was an able paper on “‘ Model schools in connection with normal 
schools,” by Richard Edwards, of Illinois. He held that, as teaching is a practical. art, 
normal tr aining should include a practical apprenticeship, and for this purpose a school 
of practice is needed. He believed that a model school might be made to furnish (1) 
models of good teaching and government; (2) apprentice work and (3) opportunity 
for experiment—that it may be made both a model school and a school of practice and 
experiment. He sketched a plan of organizing and conducting such a school. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett, principal of the St. Louis Normal School, read a well-written 
paper on the same subject. She understood a model school to be one taught by com- - 
petent teachers, not pupils. It exists for the normal school, and has no separate exist- 
ence. The paper was, however, chiefly devoted to methods of normal tr aining. She 
said that it is the province of a normal school to teach the how and not the what, and 
that the why of the how should be ascertained. The normal school must give general 
culture, the same as other institutions of higher education, but this is pot the leading 
aim. Discipline and method must be conjoined. 

This discussion was continued by Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, who also read a brief 
paper by J. H. Hoose, of New York, who was absent. Mr. Phelps favored the separa- 
tion of experimental, inodel, and normal schools, basing his argument on his own expe- 
rience. He was followed by Drea: Sangster, superintendent of the normal school 
at Toronto, Ontario, who strongly adv ocated the union of normal schools and schools 
of practice. In answer to questions, he explained the peculiar features of his school, 
which he said was full, with two thousand (?) applicants waiting for admission. 

At the next session, a very sensible paper, by Superintendent J. D. Philbrickwot 
Boston, on ‘ The normal school problem,” was read by W. D. Henkle, of Maine, Mr. 
Philbrick being absent. The paper opened with a sketch of the four State normal 
schools of Massachusetts, now supported by an annual appropriation of $50,000. Their 
success is established, but they need to be supplemented by more element normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers for the ungraded rural schools. Let the term 
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be three months, and let theinstruction be efficient. Three months’ normal instruction 
is better than none. Normal training must supply what is lost by the temporary occu- 
pation of teachers. The outline of a plan for organizing and conducting such a grade 
of normal sclicols was briefly sketched. 

The paper was discussed by C. C. Rounds, of Maine, Wm. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, J. 
M. McKenzie, of Nebraska, Geo. B. Beard, of Missouri, J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, I. E. White, of Ohio, and Richard Edwards, of Illinois. It was agreed that the 
great need of our school systems is a complete system of normal instruction, adapted to 
and practically reaching all classcs of teachers, and the best plan of organizing such a 
system was the principal question considered. It was generally conceded that there 
should be three classes of agencies, viz: (1) one or more State normal schools of a high 
grade; (2) normal schools of a lower and more elementary grade; and (3) the teachers’ 
institute. There was some difference of opinion respecting the second or intermediate 
class of schools. Several speakers suggested that there might be county normal schools, 
the system begun in Hlinois. One speaker favored normal institutes, with sessions of 
four to twelve weeks, the same to be held in prescribed districts annually, and at such 
points as may furnish the best facilitics. Such institutes would answer the purpose 
until there is such a demand for normal institutes as will organize and sustain county 
normal schools. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, a committee was appointed to make a report, at the next 
meeting, on a plan of normal schools to meet the wants of the commnnity. 

The last session, which was brief, was devoted to a paper by J. W. Armstrong, of 
New York, on ‘‘ Principles and methods in a normal course.” It was briefly discussed 
by Professor Phelps, of Minnesota, M. A. Newell, of Maryland, J. C. Gilchrist, of West 
Virginia, Miss Brackett, of St. Louis, and Wm. A. Jones, of Indiana. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


The principal topic considered in this section was “ Compulsory school attendance.” 
The discussion was opened by John Hancock, of Ohio, who ably presented the right of 
the State to provide for and demand the education of allits youth. The right of the 
State transcends the will of the parent. Ifwe are not prepared for a general compul- 
sory law, he believed in first taking the outposts, and never yielding the struggle until 
we have the general system. 

Mr. Tooke, of Illinois, believed that a law compelling parents and guardians to 
send their children to school was both right and expedient. The State should require 
youth between six and eighteen years of age to attend school at least three months in 
each year. He offered a resolution to this effect. 

A. J. Rickoff, of Ohio, believed that the State must educate the whole people or perish, 
but he was relnctant to resort to a compulsory system. Before adopting so extreme a 
measure, every other practicable means should be exhausted. The means offered by 
religious organizations and the platform should first be used; tracts on the subject 
should be distributed ; all classes of educated and professional men should be appealed to. 

Mr. Ioster, of Missouri, admitted the right of the State to compel school attendance, 
but doubted the expediency of the measure. He offered a substitute for Mr. Tooke’s 
resolution. 

Wh. F. Phelps, of Minnesota, asserted that universal education is a necessity, and no 
nation has as yet succeeded in educating all its people, except by compelling school 
attendance. He believed that the measure was both right and expedient. It was the 
doctrine of common sense. How much longer shall we experiment and wait? Statis- 
tics show that illiteracy is on the increase, in the face of the most earnest efforts. Com- 
pulsion musé be made a part of our educational policy, but it will be but a temporary 
expedient. When once the whole people are educated, no compulsory law will be 
necded. 

State Superintendent Montieth, of Missouri, believed that all sides of this question 
should be considered. It may be legally right, and yet there may be concomitants 
which make it unwise. He thought centralization and compulsion were inseparable. 

Mr. White, of Ohio, said there are two questions to be dispassionately considered 
before we resort to the compulsory system, viz: 1. To what extent has the voluntary 
system failed, and wherein has it failed? 2. Will a compulsory system be a success, 
both where the voluntary system has failed and where it has succeeded? Statistics 
furnish no certain answer to the first question. The kind of statistics used to show 
that the American voluntary system has failed, also prove that the compulsory system 
of Prussia has failed. The difference between the enrollment and the enumeration 
proves nothing respecting the number of children growing up unschooled. The vol- 
untary system has not failed. The statistics show that as high a per cent. of the pop- 
ulation attended school last year in Ohio as in Prussia. Education is as universal in 
Holland without the compulsory system, asin Bavaria with it. Theschool attendance 
is as great in those cantons of Switzerland that have no compulsory law, as it is in those 
cantons which have. He did not believe that a compulsory system would be a success 
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in this country. Where it was most needed, there would be no public sentiment to 
enforce it. He was in favor of supplementing the voluntary system, but not of aban- 
doning it. 

The resolutions were referred to a committee consisting of Messrs. White, Phelps, 
and Hancock, who, at the next session, reported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously ‘adopt ed: 

“ Resolved, That universal education is a public necessity, and that the State has the 
full right to provide for and secure it. 

% Resolved, That to secure universal education in this country, our present sys stem of 
voluntary school attendance should be supplemented by truant laws, reformatory 
schools, and such other compulsory measures as may be necessary to reach that class of 
youth now growing up in ignorance.” 

Superintendent W. R. CTeery, of Baltimore, read a paper on a “Uniform basis of 
school statistics;” but we have seen no report of the paper or of its discussion, and 
hence are unable to give an abstract. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The exercises were opened by a paper on “ Classical study and the means of securing 
it in the West,” by H. K. Edson, of Iowa. He asserted that, after a thorough exam- 
ination of the merits of classical studies for years, through the press and in all classes 
of society, the verdict rendered is substantially in their favor. No other means of dis- 
ciple so effective and thorough have yet been discovered. The question to be con- 
sidered is, What means shall we use to secure more attention to them, and bring about 
their general introduction? Dividing educational institutions into three classes, pri- 

mary, “secondary, and higher, we find in the West a deficiency of institutions of the 
second class. ‘The States make ample provision for the first class, and, in exceptional 
cases, for the third class. The lack of good preparatory schools is a serious hinderance 
to the prosperity of our colleges. The immediate and pressing want of the time is the 
establishment of schools that shall initiate the youth tn the rural districts in a course 
of classical study. Mr. Edson also urged the establishment of independent training 
schools to prepare classical teachers, thus implying that the colleges fail to meet this 
demand. He opposed the support of higher institutions by public taxation. 

The subject was discussed by Dr. Daniel Reed, of Missouri, 8. G. Willams, of Ohio, 
Dr. Gulliver, of Illinois, and others. It was urged that the colleges cannot depend 
upon the public high schools to prepare students. The want must be met by thorough 
private classical schools. A resolution, offered by Dr. Gulliver, approving of “the 
effort now in progress to unite more perfectly the courses of study in public high 
schools and colleges, by introducing special classical courses on the part of the schools, 
and by modifying, without lowering, the requirements of admission on the part of the 
colleges,” was laid over until the next mecting. 

Hon. Jobn Eaton, National Commissioner of Education, read an able and exhaustive 
paper on “Superior instruction in its relation to universal education.” The paper 
pointed ont several defects in the higher institutions of learning in their relation to 
students, and then presented the dutics of these institutions and all liberally educated 
men to the universal education of the people. The conclusion was thus stated: “If 
any section or class is neglected, excluded from letters, or shut up in ignorance, may 
we not justly hold superior instruction accountable? Either it has not done its work, 
or has done it badly.” 

At the second session, Professor T. H. Safford, of the Chicago University, read a 
scholarly paper on “Modern mathematics in the college course. ” The following are 
his main positions: 1. Our college course of mathematics must contain in future more 
synthetic geometry, and less algebra and higher analysis; more practical and less 
abstract matter. 2. Time must be gained by beginning geometry in an elementary 
way before the preparatory college course. 3. Geometry and, arithmetic—both sub- 
jects taken in their broadest sense—must go hand in hand throughout the course ; 
must continually support each other, each retaining its individuality. What we now 
call analytical geometry must be introduced i in Various stages with geometry proper. 
4. The text-books must diminish in size, and be lar gely supplemented Dy oral teaching. 
Both teacher and pupil must learn better how to work at the subjects, not at the 
books merely. 5. The interests of edueational science, of mathematical science, of 
physical science, and of practical utility, alike demand these changes. The paper 
engaged the closest attention, and was warmly applauded at its close. 

The subject was discussed by President Tappan, ef Ohio, Professor Weodward, of 
Missouri, Dr. Gulliver, of Illinois, and others. President Tappan said that he was 
greatly plea sed with the paper. He was satistied that the amount of mathematics now 
included in the college course was too great, and he doubted whether the mathematical 
studies of the sophomore year should not be made elective. 

Professor Henry M. Tyler, of Knox College, Ulinois, read an elaborate paper on the 
“Pronunciation of the Latin and Greck languages,” i in which he urged the adoption of 
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the ancient pronunciation. This has been recommended by the Philological Association 
of this country, and it would bring us very nearly into agreement with the usage of the 
gymnasia aud universities of Germany. He thought that the difficulties in the way of 
reproducing the pronunciation of the ancients could be easily overcome. 

Superintendent Harris dissented from the views of the paper, while he admired its 
spirit. Are we to pronounce Cicero as we do Quintilian? The pronunciation of 
languages changes. We do not pronounce the verses of Shakspeare as he pronounced 
them. He thought it would take two thousand years to go back to the pronunciation 
of Cicero. The subject was further discussed by Professors Kistler, Allen, and West- 
ecott, of Illinois; Professor Berg, of St. Louis; Professor Whipple, Miss M. F. 
Buchanan, of Chicago, and others. Most of the speakers strongly favored what is 
known as the continental pronunciation. On motion of Mr. Henckle, of Ohio, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Professors Tyler, Boise, and Kistler, was appointed to prepare 
rules for the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and report at the next meeting. 

A discussion on “ College degrees” concluded the exercises in this section. It was 
opened by W. W. Folwell, of Minnesota, and continued by President Tappan and 
others. A committee was appointed to collect facts as to the history of degrees in our 
colleges and the usages of various institutions in bestowing them, and to report, with 
recommendations, if deemed best, at the next session. The committee consists of 
President Allyn, of McKendree College, President White, of Cornell University, and 
Professor McGuffey, of the Michigan University. 

The following are the principal officers for the ensuing year: 

National Educational Association.—President, E. E. White, of Ohio; Secretary, S. H. 
White, of Illinois. 

Elementary Section.—President, Miss Delia A. Lathrop, of Ohio; Secretary, L. H. 
Cheney, of Missouri. 

Normat Section.—President, C. C. Rounds, of Maine; Secretary, N. Newby, of Indiana. 

Superintendents’ Section.—President, John Hancock, of Ohio; Secretary, A. C. Short- 
ridge, of Indiana. 

Department of Higher Education.—President, James McCosh, of New Jersey; Secreta- 
ries, Eli T. Tappan, of Ohio, and E. H. Safford, of Ilinois. 

Arrangements were made for the speedy publication of the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation, including the addresses and papers and abstracts of the discussions. The pub- 
lication committee consists of W. E. Crosby, of Iowa, (secretary for 1870~71,) S. H. 
White, of Dlincis, N. A. Calkins, of New York, and W. D. Williams, of Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION—METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


This convention met in Boston, continuing three days from the 14th of November, 1871, 
opening on the evening of the 14th with a sermon by Rev. Professor Rice, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The convention was formally organized by the choice of Rev. James Pike, of 
New Hampshire, as president; his excellency, Governor Claflin, Isaac Rich, esq., of Bos- 
_ton, John Kendrick, esq., of Providence, Governor Dillingham, of Vermont, J. J. Perry, 
of Maine, Rev. L. Crowell, of Worcester, and Dr. J. Cummings, of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, as vice-presidents ; Revs. E. A. Armstrong, of Lynn, J. Scott, of Boston, and W. D. 
Bridge, of Marblehead, as secretaries. 

Rev. D. Dorchester, of Salem, read a statistical paper upon the educational institutions 
of the Methodist and other denominations in New England; Professor 8. H. Kimpton read 
an essay on the consecration of the young to the work of teaching in the public schools ; 
Rey. J. B. Robinson, of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary, also presented a paper on 
the same subject; Professor Latimer, of the Boston Theological Seminary, read an earnest 
argument for the study of the French and German languages in our public schools; Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Warren and F. A. Clapp, esq., of Worcester, presented topics relating to the 
education of the university ; Professor Lindsay, of the Boston Theological Seminary, gave 
an extended account of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
was followed by a discussion. ; 

Among the topics presented and discussed were, ‘‘ The need of greater thoroughness in 
our educational institutions ;”’ ‘‘ The Bible in schools ;” and ‘‘ Colleges and women.” This 
latter topic was fully discussed, the preponderance of opinion being in accordance with the 
views of Dr. Cummings, the essayist, favoring co-education. — . 

Rev. Dr. L. R. Thayer, of Springtield, read an essay on “ Our educational institutions for 
New England.” ‘‘ The claims of our schools on the liberality of the Church ”’ was the topic 
presented by Rev. D. H. Ela, of Rhode Island, and these topics were discussed at length. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one expressing satisfaction in the educational work 
undertaken by the denomination in the South; regarding the ignorance so prevalent in any 
large portion of the country as fraught with danger to the free institutions of the republic ; 
and os eee cordial approval of the public-school system, as an important bulwark 
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of free institutions. In this connection they say in regard to the freedmen: ‘*‘ Having been 
enslaved under the authority of law, and made free by the nation’s act, the nation should 
provide them facilities for education, both for its own safety and in justice to those who have 
become its wards. We therefore respectfully represent to Congress the necessity of making 
provision for the training of teachers for this class of the population, by appropriating a 
sufficient sum of money for the establishment of normal schools at the South, from which 
no person, otherwise qualified, shall be excluded on account cf color.” 


RATIONAL BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This convention, held in Brooklyn, April 19-21, 1870, was called by the Baptist Educa- 
tional Commission, which had been formed in 1867 upon two distinct yet related concep- 
tions: first, that the efforts of a limited number of persons to establish and carry on 
institutions of higher learning were not met by a corresponding popular interest in 
education ; second, that the increase of the ministry of the denomination, both in respect 
to numbers and aggregate intellectual force and furnishing, was below the provisions 
attempted for such increase i the theological seminaries, and below the demands of the 
churches and the condition and tendencies of our civilization. It was not an organization 
for the support of any particular institutions of learning, nor as the exponent of any new 
theory of education, but to stir up the popular mind and heart, and enlighten it upon the 
value and importance of higher education; in a word, to promote education from the 
popular side as an outgrowth of popular interests and demands. 

The commission at first restricted the sphere of its operations to the States of New York 
and New Jersey. The convention was a meeting of appointed delegates, representing 
boards and faculties, and embraced the most distinguished pastors and laymen and the 
chief educators of the denomination. It was fortunate in its plan, and accomplished in 
nine sessions a vast amount of work. The church in which the convention was held was 
filled at every session. Friends cf education of other denominations were present, and 
among those most interested in the proceedings. ‘The demand for reports of the proceedings 
from every quarter of the country is a most gratifying proof of the common interest in 
education to which the convention gave expression, and imparted a fresh and encouraging 


impulse. 


NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This convention was held at Worcester, Massachusetts, May 4 and 5, 1871. 

Hon. J. Warren Merrill, of Cambridge, was chosen president, Dr. Shaler, of Portland, 
Maine, and Dr. Phelps, of New Haven, Connecticut, secretaries. 

Dr. Cutting stated that the meeting was called in conformity with a vote passed in April, 
1870, at the meeting of the Baptist Educational Commission, advising this and similar 
conventions in different parts of the country, for the assembling of delegates from Baptist 
educational institutions, to discuss topics connected with education, and to listen to papers 
on such subjects from able men more or less directly engaged in the work of education. A 
conviction, he said, was prevailing in the mind of the Baptist denomination of the country 
that the cause of education is not the cause of ministerial education alone, but must be for 
the whole people. ‘There must be academies for the preparation of more young men to 
enter college. 

Rev. Wm. Lamson, D.D., of Brookline, read a paper upon ‘‘ The defects in our public 
schools, considered as creating a necessity for academies.” He thought that while the 
expenses of the public schools had greatly increased within the past forty years, there had 
not been a corresponding increase in the beneficial results produced, the youth being little 
if at all better prepared for the duties of life than formerly. The public high schools of 
Massachusetts, he thought, attempted to go over too much ground, a single teacher some- 
times carrying on Latin, Greck, French, aud many other branches, each one of which 
would demand the whole time of a professor in a college. The fact that in these schools 
there is an absence of all distinctive religious training, renders them less suited to prepare 
young men for great usefulness, and points to the necessity of academies where special 
religious instruction can be given, 

The academies should be well endowed; the instruction given in them should be of the 
highest order; and immediate action is demanded to meet the wants which the public 
schools do not afford. 

Professor 8. L. Greene, of Rhode Island, in the discussion of the preceding paper, spoke 
of the maladjustment in theological seminaries, colleges, academies, and schools. They 

should be proportioned to each other, as in manufactories the carding must meet the 
spinning, the spinning the weaving, and the weaving the finishing. Referring to the 
Brooklyn meeting, he said eight academies were represented there, none of them endowed 
as they should be. Means should be at hand for assuring those at the head of such schools 
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that they are placed above want for a life-work. Whatever may be the benefits of 
common schools, there must be other means to supply the colleges, where the spirit of 
science and of Christ may prevail. The discussion was further continued by Rev. Dr. Ives, 
of Suffield, Connecticut, Rev. Mr. Caldwell, of Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. Gardner, of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, and Rev. Drs. Cutting and Gow. 

In the afternoon the discussion on academies was resumed, Professor Hanson, of Water- 
ville, Maine, first giving his experience in establishing the Waterville Institute, who vss 
followed by Professor Greene, Rev. Mr. Abbott, of Watertown, Dr. Champlin, of Waterville 
College, and Professor Chase, of Brown University, the latter gentleman saying he thought 
too much attention was given to the number of names upon college catalogues rather than 
to the degree of scholarship attained. 

The next paper was by Professor Hamlin, upon ‘The proper attitude of our Christian 
teachers with respect to science,”’ pointing out the extent to which the prevailing theories 
in many sciences are shaken by recent discoveries, and showing that revealed religion has 
nothing to fear from these theories, the Scriptures and true science being in entire harmony. 

Professor Chase, Dr. Harvey, and Dr. Caswell expressed their satisfaction with the 
views presented by Professor Hamlin. In the evening Dr. Caswell spoke of ‘‘ The require- 
ments of educational institutions for the Baptists of New England, and the duties of the 
denomination to such institutions.’”? A large number of brief addresses followed, all urging 
the necessity of greater effort for the endowment of the schools of the denomination. 

Thursday morning Rev. Galusha Anderson, D.D., read a paper on “ The increase of the 
ministry, including the sources of supply, and the support of those requiring pecuniary 
aid.” This was followed by a discussion of the subject. 

Rev. A. Hovey, D.D., President of Newton Theological Institute, next gave an essay on 
‘*The education of woman.” He did not ask for the education of woman that she might 
enter with man upon the political or any other public arena or profession, but that she 
might more appropriately fill her own sphere in life. 

An important question is how these opportunities of education to women are to be 
furnished, whether in the same or separate institutions. The advantages of mingling the 
sexes in academies and colleges were considered, and he thought-the experiment worth an 
impartial trial, from which he hoped beneficial results to both sexes. 

There was a general agreement in the views of the essay, approving the establishment of 
a Baptist college where both sexes could be educated together. 

Rev. Dr. Champlin did not think so favorably of the plan; Rev. Dr. Coldwell saw 
insuperable moral objections to it; and Rev. J. D. Fulton spoke against the views of the 
essay as a Sad instance of ‘‘ Newton radicalism.” 

In the afternoon Rev. C. B. Crane, D. D., of Hartford, Connecticut, read a paper on 
‘‘The duties to education of pastors in their own congregations.”’ Several resolutions were 
adopted recomsnending the establishment of at least one academy of a high order in each 
New England State for the education of children of the Baptist denomination; recom- 
mending a continuation of the work of the American Baptist Educational Commission ; also 
the publication of a periodical devoted to the educational interests of the denomination, for 
special circulation among the most intelligent classes of their people. 


WESTERN BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This convention was held in Chicago May 24 and 25, 1871, attended by delegates and vis- 
itors from twenty States and from Canada, Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, president. The topics 
discussed were similar in their character to those presented at Worcester, the ‘‘ Relation of 
academies in a system of education” being presented by Professor J. W Stearns, of the 
University of Chicago; ‘* Education of women in the West,” by Rev. H. L. Wayland, D. D., 
president of Franklin College, Indiana; ‘‘'The place of scientific studies in present educa- 
tion,” by Rev. Sampson Talbot, D. D., president of Denison University, Ohio; ‘‘The col- 
leges and universities of the West,” by Rev. J. A. Smith, D. D., of Illinois; ‘‘ The build- 
ing up of higher Christian institutions in the West,” by Rev. J. Bulkley, D, D., of Shurtleff 
College; ‘*'The duties of the church to educate the ministry,” by President Kendall Brooks, 
D. D., of Kalamazoo College, Michigan; and ‘‘ The care of education as a part of pastoral 
duty,’ by Rev. J. V. Schofield, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The committee to whom was referred the paper upon woman’s education reported that 
they hail with gratitude the interest which this subject is now exciting, and earnestly 
recommend that female seminaries be strengthened by more ample endowments. They 
say: ‘‘It is unjust, not to say cruel, to continue to give by millions for the education of our 
sons, and so little for that of our daughters.” ‘The demand of tlie age is, that the educa- 
tion of woman be no longer neglected, and that she be no longer deprived of the force, 
breadth, and earnestness of Christian character which the most liberal culture can bestow.” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The forty-second annual meeting of this association was held at Fitchburgh, Massachu- 
setts, commencing Wednesday, July 26, and continuing through that and the two fol- 
lowing days. The president, Abner J. Phipps, State agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, occupied the chair, and at the opening made a brief address, giving a 
sketch of the history of the Institute. 

Miss E. J. Peabody, of Cambridge, read an excellent paper upon “ Kindergartening 
the Gospel for children,” showing the principles upon which “ Kindergartening” was 
founded, and tracing its development. She claimed, among other advantages for this 
system, that it would be far more economical, in the long run, to commence the educa- 
tion of children upon this plan; and, in the course of her remarks, referred to the fact 
that in the city of St. Louis the truth is recognized that the younger the children to be 
taught the greater the qualifications required for their teachers, and the higher should 
be the salary paid them. A brief discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

General John Eaton, jr., United States Commissioner of Education, was present in 
the evening and gave-a lecture on the subject, ‘American Education Progressive,” 
tracing educational progress through its various agencies, and especially emphasizing 
the necessity of work to be done throughout the country, particularly in the South. 

On Thursday morning, W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, Missouri, read an interesting paper 
upon ‘ Prescription in modern education—its province,” followed by a discussion of 
the topics presented therein, in which A. Bronson Alcott, J. D. Philbrick, Miss Peabody, 
and others expressed their concurrence in an approval of the views presented. 

Rev. H. N. Hudson, of Boston, then read a paper on “The study of history in schools.” 
He inferred that the public taste is a vitiated one in regard to the selection of reading- 
matter, referring to statistics of the Boston Public Library as showing this fact, some 
5,000 of the worst books in that rich collection being read more than all the other 
150,000 volumes put together. A discussion of this paper followed, in which Mr. John 
Kneeland took some exceptions to the doctrines presented. Rev. Charles Hammond, 
principal of Monson Academy, in presenting his views, said that a class that has made 
some degree of advance iin history is best taught by assigned topics, such as, Was 
the banishment of Roger Williams from Salem justifiable? Here is a topic to be 
studied two or three weeks, and to be examined by reading all that can be found in 
relation to it. Let the scholars go to every history in the library and search; and here 
you have the benefit of a school library that shall contain the leading works of history. 
Hon. Joseph White, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, was better 
pleased with the paper than any he had heard on the subject of history. He thought 
history, as 4 general thing, was not well taught. It is, of all things, important that 
a taste for reading, and a taste for reading good books for original historic discussions, 
should be acquired; then libraries would not be filled with so many novels. It is 
worth more to the schools of this generation to acquire that taste, that power of dis- 
crimination, that love of the true and beautiful, than to get all the knowledge in every 
text-book in existence. 


Papers were read by C. C. Perkins, of Boston, on “The importance of drawing asa . 


branch of general education;” by General H. R. Oliver, on “How I was taught ;” and a 
discussion followed on the question, ‘“‘ How far may the State provide for the educa- 
tion of her children at public cost?” This turned in the direction of compulsory edu- 
cation, and was participated in by Hon. J. White, General H. R. Oliver, H. F. Harring- 
ton, M. A. Warren of Charleston, South Carolina, Richard Edwards of Normal, Illi- 
nois, and others. 

In the evening, Professor D. C. Gilman, of Yale College, gave a lecture on “‘ Scientific 
schools in relation to colleges and high schools,” and Professor L. B. Monroe gave a 
series of reading, with great satisfaction. 

Friday morning Hon. Richard Edwards, principal of the Dlinois State Normal 
School, gave his views on “The causes of failure and the work of teaching.” Hon. 
Warreu Johnson, State superintendent of schools, of Maine, presented a paper on 
“State uniformity of text-books.” Hon. N. A. Calkins in the afternoon read a care- 
fully-prepared paper on the question, ‘ Does object-teaching hold a philosophical rela- 
tion to the natural development of mind and the acquisition of knowledge?” and 
maintaining affirmatively that object-teaching furnishes the best conditions for ob- 
taining the most valuable results in education. 

The resolution which excited as much interest as any, and which was adopted with 
great enthusiasm, was, “ That the American Institute of Instruction continue its work 
upon the same general plan which has been pursued during the forty-one years of its 
existence.” Upon this resolution Ex-Governor Washburn, LL. D., of Cambridge, and 
a member of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, said: ‘ This institution is a 
power in the land. It is not the men who are in business who have no opportunity 
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to study this matter, or the mechanics who hare no access to tlhe public, that can 
instruct the people on this subject of education. But it is the teachers, those who are 
connected with this and kindred associations, those who are actually engaged in teach- 
ing, who can make known to the public what is proper to be done; and itis their 
duty to doit. The arguments that they can urge will be a sure means of carrying 
conviction to the public mind, so that something will be done.” 

Hon. David H. Mason of Newton, United States district attorney, and also an active 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Education, referred to the lack of technical 
education as the principal thing wanting in the New England system. Nathaniel 
Allen, of West Newton, also spoke of the same necessity for making this advance in the 
direction of technical training, enforcing his position by reference to what he had wit- 
nessed in Germany in technical training. Abner J. Phipps, of West Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, was re-elected president, and D. W. Jones, of Boston, secretary. 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


The second report of the national committee of the National Educational Association, 
held at St. Louis, August, 1871, specifies some of the advantages !rom the establishment of 
an American university in the midst of the United States. 

In general terms, the principal features which such an institution should embrace are 
stated as follows : 

Ist. It should be broad enough to embrace every department of science, literature, and 
the arts, and every real profession. 

2d. It should be high enough to supplement the highest existing institutions of the coun- 
try, and to embrace within its field of instruction the utmost limits of human knowledge. 

3d. In the interest of truth and justice it should guarantee equal privileges to all duly 
qualified applicants for admission to its course of instruction, and equal rights and the 
largest freedom to all earest investigators in that domain which lies outside the limits of 
acknowledged science. 

Ath. It should be so constituted and established as to command the hearty support o! 
the American people, regardless of section, party, or creed. 

5th. Its material resources should be vast enough to enable it not only to furnish, and 
that either freely or at anominal cost, the best instruction the world can afford, but also to 
provide the best known facilities for the work of scientific investigation, together with en- 
dowed fellowships and honorary fellowships, open respectively to the most meritorious 
graduates, and to such investigators, whether native or foreign, as, being candidates therefor, 
shall have distinguished themselves most in the advancement of knowledge. 

Gth. It should be so co-ordinated in plan with the other institutions of the country as not 
only in no way to conflict with them, but, on the contrary, to become at once a potent 
agency for their improvement, and the means of creating a complete, harmonious, and efficient 
system of American education. 

For the establishment, endowment, and maintenance of such an institution, the’ co-opera- 
tion of the citizen, the State, and the General Government must be had. 

The original endowment, which should not be less than the equivalent of $10,000,000, 
and which may properly consist of lands now embraced in the public domain, will need to 
be furnished by the Government, and Congress must therefore determine the general terms 
and conditions upon which the institution shall be administered. 

In regard to the authority for the endowment and establishment of such an _ institution, 
the committee refer to the proceedings of the Federal convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to the successive recommendations of Presidents Washington 
and Madison, in their messages to Congress, urging ‘‘the expediency of establishing a 
national university,” to the provision in the last will and testament of Washington toward 
the endowment of such a university, and to the various propositions to this end, at various 
dates, by many of the most eminent men of the country, showing that the idea of a 
national university is as old as the nation, has had the fullest sanction of the wisest and best 
men of succeeding generations, and it is in perfect harmony with the policy and practice of 
the Government. 

In accordance with this report of the committee, the following persons were nominated 
the permanent national university committee, for the purpose of conducting the enterprise. 
to a successful issue: Dr. J. W. Hoyt, chairman, Madison, Wisconsin ; Dr. Thomas Hill, 
Waltham, Massachusetts; E. L. Godkin, esq., New York City; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. Barnas Sears, Staunton, Virginia; Colonel D. I. Boyd, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Dr. Daniel Read, Columbia, Missouri; Professor W. F’. Phelps, 
Winona, Minnesota; Ex-Governor A. C. Gibbs, Portland, Oregon; Hon. Newton Bateman, 
Springfield, [linois. ; 

Ex-officio members.—Hon. E. E. White, president National Educational Association, 
Columbus, Ohio; Hon. John Eaton, jr., Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Joseph Henry, president National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C.; Dr. J. 
Lawrence Smith, president American Association for the Advancement of Science, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Dr. Samuel Elliot, president American Social Science Association. 
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THE GERMAN-AMERICAN TEACHERS’ UNION. 


The second annual convention of the German teachers of this country assembled 
at Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of August, 1871. 
At the preliminary meeting held at Turners’ Hall, during the afternoon of July 31, an 
address of welcome was delivered by Mr. Buerger, of Cincinnati, president of the local 
committee. The report of the central committee, showing the promising condition of 
the organization, and containing the recommendations concerning the manner of hold 
ing the annual conventions, was read by Mr. L. Soldan, assistant superintendent of 
schools of St. Louis. The committee also submitted a constitution, which was adopted 
after debate. The object of the German Teachers’ Union as stated is, first, to cultivate 
the German language and literature together with the English; secondly, to intro- 
duce into the schools of this country the natural and progressive system of teaching as 
followed in Germany; thirdly, to train really free republican citizens in the true 
sense of the term; fourth, to farther the intellectual and material interest of the Ger- 
man teachers of Amcrica. 

The electing of permanent officers resulted in the choice of Mr. H. Engelmann, of 
Milwaukee, for president ; W. Buerger, for vice-president; and I. Thurm, of Williams- 
burg, New York; M. Mtiller, of Louisville; and A. Deutsch, of St. Louis, as secretaries. 

By 9 o’clock of the second day the hall was filled to its utmost capacity. Delegates 
appeared from Boston, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Newark, Hoboken, Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Bellville, Illinois, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Louisville, Columbus, Indiana, Indianapolis, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Hamilton, Dayton, Oshkosh, Fort Wayne, Des Moines, Kansas City, and other remote 
places. ; 

Several communications of congratulation and sympathy from liberal-minded edu- 
cators in different parts of Germany, Vienna, Hamburg, Berlin, and other cities 
were read and recéived with great enthusiasm. Mr. John Hancock, superintend- 
ent of the Cincinnati schools, welcomed the delegates in behalf of the city school- 
board. He felt the more pleasure in this from the fact that Cincinnati was the first to 
adopt a general system of instruction in both German and English. He spoke of the 
value of the German system of public instruction, of the attention which was now 
being given to the natural methods of instruction introduced by the Germans, and of 
the intrinsic worth of the literature of Germany, and the increasing familiarity of 
Americans with its treasures. His remarks elicited warm applause. Mr. H. L. Weh- 
mer, a gentleman of twenty years’ connection with the schocl board of Cincinnati, 
warmly recommended the German method of instruction. 

Mr H. Dorner, of Cincinnati, delivered the first regular discourse according to the 
programme, on the “ Emancipation of the schools.” It was a very elaborate discourse, 
and unquestionably the longest that ever has been delivered before an assembly of 
professional teachers, and one that would have accomplished more if only half as long. 
It gave in detail the history of the long struggle in Germany, which resulted in freeing 
the schools from that surveillance of the clergy which, existing for centuries, had well- 
nigh paralyzed all freedom of thought. The discussion upon this address led to the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That it is absolutely necessary that the supervision and direction of pub- 
lic schools be intrusted only to persons who have the requisite professional education 
and experience, and who have proved their competence in an adequate examination. 

2. Resolved, That State school laws should be changed in accordance with this prin- 
ay and especially that the requisite number of normal schools should be estab- 

ished. 

The next paper was on the question, “ What are the grounds that so many of our 
German-American schools fail to mect the demands put to a well-conducted school?” 
by Mr. F. Thurm, of Williamsburg. The speaker believed that anybody familiar with 
the mighty progress which the German school has made, thanks to the efforts of Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, and many more noble men, would readily admit that the 
German schools alone were capable of standing up for reform. After elaborating his 
five theses, he denounced, in conclusion, very forcibly, the many exhibitions customary 
in German-American schools, partly because in the preparation therefor much valuable 
time was lost, and partly because they were calculated to excite a dangerous vanity in 
the pupils, and were therefore obnoxious. 

“The ways and means to interest Anglo-Americans in favor of the German method 
of education,” by Mr. W. V. Hailmann, of Louisville, was next in order. He, however, 
suggested to “he convention to hear Mr. A. Schneck, of Detroit, whose theme had more 
of general interest than his own. The theme of Mr. Schneck was on “The relation of 
education to liberty.” One of the wisest jurists has said that the first object of a 
free people is the preservation of their liberties; and there can be no other safeguard 
of freedom but the education of all its youth to liberty. In the discourse of Mr. 
Schneck, the United States of America were applauded as the only community whose 
institutions were based on the idea of universal liberty; but, on the other hand, they 
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were blamed for not having taken steps to educate the people for liberty; and the 
system of instruction, as well as the discipline enforced in the American school, he 
thought, did rather retard and impede than promote education to liberty. 

Resolutions indorsing these views were passed; when the next paper was read by 
Dr. A. Douai, of Newark, on “ English readers for German-American schools,” in which 
he pronounced the books now in use insufficient, being generally introduced by specu- 
lators, ignorant of the necessities for such work. To meet a long-felt want he himself 
had compiled two English readers, in which all religious allusions were excluded. On 
motion, they were referred to a committee of three for investigation. 

At the final session the various committees read their reports, which were all adopted 
except that of the committee on the table of study in German-American schools, which 
was sent back for further consideration aud to be reported on at the next convention. 
Such a profound discussion by professional teachers about an expedient, judicious plan 
of study is worthy the attention of any convention. 

The last paper read was on “ Object-lessons in higher grades,” by C. L. Hotze, of 
Cleveland, in which he showed that it was inconsistent with reason to stop object- 
lessons at the fourth year; that these should be continued up to the highest class; that 
the lessons should embrace what is most worth knowing out of the descriptive natural 
history, physics, and chemistry ; that to each of the higher German-English classes 
one hour for German object-lessons should be given. On motion of Mr. L. Klemm, 
the theses of this discourse were referred to the committee on elementary schools. 

It was expected that an address on the education of girls would be read by a lady, 
but a telegram announcing that she could not be present was received. Mr. John 
Kraus, of Washington, was requested to make some remarks. 

Mr. Kraus availed himself of the opportunity to call the attention of the convention 
to a document which, although offered last, he hoped would not be found the least in- 
teresting and worthy of consideration. It had been sent to him in order to publish in 
this country, and he deemed it proper to make it first known to the Teachers’ Union, 
namely: “Call toa participation in a General Educational Union.” (Aufforderung zur 
Betheiligung an einem allgemeinen Erziehungsverein.) The society had recently been 
formed in Dresden, embracing members from all parts of Germany, and even of Hol- 
land, England, and America; that the call was signed by persons of high respectabil- 
ity and social and official position, namely: Bertha von Marenholtz-Bulow, Berlin; 
Countess M. y. Hessenstein, Prof. J. H. v. Fichte, Stuttgart; Professor and privy-councillor 
Th. Schliephake and Professor Réder, Heidelberg; Professor v. Leonhardi, Prague; 
Doctor P. Hohlfeld and Director B. Marquart, Dresden; Assessor Schrader, Braun- 
schweig; and Doctor Rohrbach, Gotha; that the asscciation had a similar aim as the 
Philosophers’ Congress in Germany, whose praiseworthy efforts were made to bring about 
and strengthen a cordial and sincere intercourse between school and home. That 
at all times and by all nations this truth had verified itself—that the elevation 
of schools had also promoted the welfare of the state in all directions. That 
in all countries where there flourished industry and commerce, arts and sciences, one 
would be sure to find also good schools; that the effort to emancipate the school 
from all narow boudages and fetters—from church* and political parsons, and to 
afford and vouchsafe what was necessary to her development—was a triumph of the 
modern times; that the school not only should become the foundation of material 
interests, but that it should take care of and foster the intellectual interests, the high- 
est that man possesses, and szeuld lay the germs of them in the susceptible heart of the 
child; t#at parents and teachers and all who were interested in the judicious instruc- 
tion and good education of the youth should join their hands; that just as the political 
association endeavored to explain political questions, so should it become the aim of the 
educational association to lay open to the people the true meaning of instruction and education, 
and to bring about a more effective and cordial intercourse between parents and teachers ; thet 
it was more especially the work of the teachers’ associations and conventions to pro- 
duce this effect, as had been shown by the General German Teachers’ Conventions; that 
while the humanists adhered by preference to history and to that which has grown 
out of history, Rousseau has discovered and emphasized the laws of development of 
the individuals, Pestalozzi invented the means of this development, Fichte put in the 
right light the idea of national] education, Froebel had succceded in reforming family ed- 
ucation and the nursery by his kindergarten system; that this system was the result 
of the progress of education and of culture in general, and of a want of rising genera- 
tion; that its fundamental principle, being the same which Pestalozzi carried out so 
ably, must become the ground-work of education by all nations; that for this reason 


*In Germany, without any exception, the clergyman of a place is ex-officio local inspector ; the 
clerical superintendent of a district is inspector of schools for the district. They both keep a secret 
conduct-list, so that the teacher in this way never certainly kuows what his superiors and the official 
authorities think of him. The teacher is exeluded from rights which all other trades and professions 
enjoy. In every other profession the members are superintended by members of the profession ; that 
is a matter of course. Everywhere those who devote themselves to a profession are trained by mem- 


bers of the profession, and only by such. The application by the teacher in this country is casy. 
Thus, the German teachers know where the shoe pinches. 
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the aims, means, and fundamental principles of the General Educational Union were 
just as applicable in this country as in the Old World; that the kindergarten system 
was a medium between home and school, and that it was especia¥y the aim of this 
Union to bring both into co-operation; that the most of the signers of this call have 
already worked many years for this purpose, and not only by words but also by deeds; 
that by the efforts of Bertha v. Marenholtz-Bulow alone, the kindergartens have been 
spread all over Europe, even to America. 

Mr. Kraus said that he had placed himself in communication with the bureau of this 
association. As there had been sent already many American children to German 
kindergartens at Berlin, Dresden, Gotha, Stuttgart, Heidelberg, Munich, &c., and as 
there will be ever more parents who visit Germany for that purpose, and as the means 
and aims of this society are just as applicable here as on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Education may perhaps be the best way to 
make them generally known. 

The General Educational Union is a wandering meeting, which annually will meet at 
certain places, and aims to make education and its improvement a common cause of 
the people. The means are as follows: The formation of branch societies, whose 
object it is to establish institutions for the better education of females, with a special 
view to their general educating talent; to introduce improvements in educational 
institutions, for the furtherance of the bodily and mental health of the pupils; to multi- 
ply kindergartens, particularly people’s kindergartens, (Volks-Kindergarten,) and 
unite them organically with the public-schools youth gardens as a continuation of kin- 
dergarten; provision for proper juvenile books and papers and enlargement of popular 
libraries; training of teachers of both sexes in a normal institute, constructed accord- 
ing to the principles ot the society; publication of a paper, promulgating the principles 
of the society in a popular way, a supplement of which would be distributed gratuit- 
ously to mothers of the working classes, for the purpose of teaching them the general 
principles of hygiene and education, &c. - 

The fundamental principles of the society are that the thorough improvement of our 
educational systems is to be secured by beginning with the life of the individual ; that 
education should assist, but never disturb, a free development of the individual, in ac- 
cordance with human nature; that the general aim of all education is to educate morally 
free, religious, and practically able men and women; that the present time requires par- 
ticularly that education should tend to the formation of character, to develop power 
to will and to do the beautiful, ideal, and sublime; that the society acknowledges in 
Froebel’s system of education the safest foundation for the early education of children, 
and finds in it leading features for all degrees of higher education. 

Various standing committees were appointed for the ensuing year, and the following 
gentlemen were selected as a central committee: Stahl, Klund, and Schroeder, of Ho- 
boken; Douai, of Newark; and Thurm, of Williamsburg. 

The following were among the resolutions adopted: That the next convention be 
held at Hoboken, New Jersey; that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. John Kraus, 
of Washington, for the interest he has shown in the welfare of the Teachers’ Union; 
to the central committee of the last year, especially to the secretary, H. Rosenstengel, 
for faithful services; to the local committee, for the cordial reception of the teachers ; 
to the authors and publishers who had furnished specimen books; and to the press for 
faithful accounts of the convention. After which the president, Mr. Engelmann, of 
Milwaukee, pronounced the closing address. 

JOHN KRAUS. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


For the purpose of promoting the science of agriculture, a convention of gentlemen, inter- 
ested in agricultural schools, and in the agricultural departments of universities and colleges, 
was held in Chicago, August 24, 1871. 

The following was the call: 


‘* CIRCULAR TO THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


‘‘After correspondence with those more immediately interested, it has been decided to call 
a convention of presidents of agricultural colleges, professors of agriculture, or other persons 
in the United States or British Provinces, who are engaged or interested in promoting the 
art or science of agriculture, by experiments in the field or laboratory, for the purpose of 
organizing, consulting, and co-operating in the great work of advancing the cause of agri- 
cultural knowledge and education, especially by experimentation with similar crops under 
similar conditions, at all the agricultural colleges. 

‘‘Accordingly a meeting will be held, commencing on Thursday, August 24, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., in one of the halls in the Prairie Farmer Building, 112 Monroe Street, in the city of 
Chicago, at which the attendance of all interested, but especially of the representatives of the 
agricultural colleges of the country, is earnestly invited. 
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‘‘ Papers upon various topics related to the objects of the meeting are expected from several 
gentlemen, and are solicited from all who have any suggestions to make thereon.” 

This meeting was called with the approval of a large number of gentlemen, most of whom 
expected to be present. 

At the appointed time the following gentlemen assembled, and organized their meeting by 
the election of Dr. J. M. Gregory, of Illinois, as president, and Professor Prentiss, of New 
York, and Professor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, as secretaries; Dr. J. M. Gregory, Cham- 
paign, Illinois; Dr. Mauly Miles, Lansing, Michigan; Dr. Joseph Denison, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas: Professor D. C. Gilman, New Haven, Connecticut ; Professor A. N. Prentiss, Ithaca, New 
York; Professor John Hamilton, Agricultural College, P. O., Pennsylvania; Professor E. W. 
Hilgard, Oxford, Mississippi; G.C. Swallow, Columbia, Missouri; Dr. E. 8. Hall, Alton, Illi- 
nois; W.W. Daniels, Madison, Wisconsin; Rev. R.S. Parker, Manhattan, Kansas; W.W. 
Folwell; St. Anthony, Minnesota; S.H. Peabody, Amherst, Massachusetts; A. S. Welch, 
Ames, Iowa; I. H. Roberts, Ames, lowa; W. W. McAfee, Madison, Wisconsin; W C. Flagg, 
Moro, Illinois; "Edward Snyder, Champaign, Illinois; Dr. H. J. Detmers, Champaign, Iili- 
nois; H. D. Emery, Chicago, Illinois; W. W. Corbett, Nlinois; G. E. Morrow, Madison, Wis- 
consin; T.H. Glenn, Chicago, Illinois; Julius Silversmith, Chicago, Illinois; C. W. Murt- 
felot, St. Louis, Missouri; Milton George, Chicago, Illinois; Edward Young, Mansfield 
Young, and William Watkins, Joliet, Ilinois. 

The chief attention of the meeting was directed, in accordance with the call, to the sub- 
ject of agriculture and the best method of promotizg it. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

‘*Resolved, That the very strong commendations that the agricultural experiment stations 
of Europe have received from such persons as Johnston and Liebig, as the source of a large 
amount of agricultural science and practical progress, as well as our own investigations into 
the subject, makes us believe that the establishment of not less than one such station in each 
of the several States of the Union would be eminently beneficial to the agricultural interests 
of the country. 

‘‘Resolved, That a committee consisting of one person from each of the Several States in 
which an institution founded on the national land-grant has been organized be appointed by 
the president, whose duty it shall be to memorialize Congress and the several State legisle- 
tures for the speedy establishment of such stations throughout the country.” 

In accordance with these resolutions the President, Dr. Gregory, has nominated the fof. 
lowing gentlemen to serve as such committee : 

Arkansas.—M. A. Cohen, secretary board of trustees Arkansas Industrial University 
Little Rock. 

Connecticut.—D. C. Gilman, professor Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven. 

Illinois.—W. C. Flagg, secretary board of trustees Illinois Industrial University, Cham 

aign. 
‘ eeeion. A. 8. Welch, president Iowa Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

Kentucky.—J. B. Bowman, regent Kentucky University, Lexington. 

Maine.—M. C. Fernald, president Maine Agricultural College, Orono. 

Maryland.—Dr. Samuel Regester, president Maryland Agricultural College, Hyattsville 

Massachusetts. —W. 8. Clark, president Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Michigan.—T. C. Abbott, president Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing. 

Minnesota.—W. W. Folwell, president University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi.icEugene W. Hilgard, professor University of Mississippi, Oxford. 

Missouri.—G. C. Swallow, professor of agriculture Missouri State University, Columbia. 

Nebraska.—S. R. Thompson, professor of agriculture, Lincoln. 

New Hampshire.—Rev. A. D. Smith, president Dartmouth College, Hanover. 

New Jersey.—George H. Cook, professor of agriculture Rutgers Scientific School, New 
Brunswick. ; 

New York.—Hon. A.D. White, president Cornell University, Ithaca. 

; Pennsylvania.—John Hamilton, professor of agriculture Pennsylvania Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

Tennessce.—Hunter Nicholson, professor of agriculture East Tennessee University, 
Knoxville. 

Wisconsin.—W. H. Daniels, professor of agriculture and analytical chemistry University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

During the deliberations there was much discussion of the principles and methods by 
which the purposes of the national endowment can best be secured. So general indeed was 
the interest thus manifested, and the desire for further conference on this subject, that pro- 
posals were made for assembling the convention at a future day, and inviting the attend- 
ance of other gentlemen from other kindred institutions. ‘The responsibility of calling 
another meeting was left to Dr. Gregory and his associates in the conduct of this conven- 
tion. 

The proceedings, with a praiseworthy degree of enterprise, were reported almost 
verbatim for the Prairie Farmer of Chicago, and published in successive numbers of 
that journal. Being a universal report of familiar conversations, full allowance should be 
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made for the fragmentary and not always sufficiently guarded expressions which appear to 
have found utterance. 

As an indication of the value of the meeting in its second or educational aspect, the 
following extract is made from the report of Professor Hilgard, of the University of 
Mississippi: 

‘‘T fonnd the attendance much larger than, from the limited publicity of the call and 
short notice given, I had been led to expect. The meeting seemed in this case really to 
justify the use of a much-abused phrase, viz, to supply a want to-day felt. It appeared in 
the course of the discussions that the predominant thought of the originators of the call had 
been the establishment of uniformity in the agricultural experiments conducted by the 
several institutions, and some of the delegates could not to the last divest themselves of the 
idea that this subject should have been made paramount. But the great majority evidently 
held that the consideration of the educational interests, and of the results reached by the 
various plans of organization and study, was first in importance; and the reports made 
thereon successively, as called upon by the presidents or other representatives of twelve 
institutions, (two or three only of importance being represented,) were decidedly the most 
interesting and practically important feature of the meeting. The general conviction of the 
great benefits to be derived from a more frequent personal interchange of views soon found 
expression in the appointment of a committee on the foundation of a permanent organization. 

‘*¥In view of the brief space of time allowed for consideration, and of wide differences of 
opinion as to the scope to be given to the association, the committee reported in favor of 
referring the whole subject to a committee consisting of the officers of the convention.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. ADT 


BEPORT ON THE NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF SCEENCE. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE, 
New Haven, Connecticut, November 1, 1871. 

Sir: It is now about three months since you entrusted me with a commission to 
investigate and report upon the condition of the various scicntific and agricultural 
schools which have been established in the Northern States, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in accordance with an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and commonly, 
though erroncously, called ‘the Agricultural College bill.” 

The interval which has passed since your wishes were made known has been insuffi- 
cient for a thorough survey of even this restricted field. During a considerable 
portion of the time the various institutions were in the midst of their summer vaca- 
tions, and since the period of instruction began I have been occupied even more closely 
than I expected by college duties in New Haven. 

I have been able, however, during the last few months to visit the colleges which 
are aided by the national grant in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and to have prolonged con- 
versation with one or more of the principal officers in these institutions, and in those 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Missouri, and Mississippi. 
With those of some of the other States I have been in correspondence. 

But the more I consider the subject the more important does if appear to postpone 
for a year a detailed report upon these institutions. In 1872 ten years will have gone 
by sitice the act of Congress was passed under which the national colleges have been 
organized, and this expiration of the first decade scems to me a fit time for a review of 
the work accomplished. It constitutes the period of State legislation and preliminary 
inquiry. 

Probably, as each successive decennium rolls by, it will be found thet a like report 
will be called for by the Government and the people. Whether this duty is intrusted 
to me or to some one else for the coming year, I would respectfully recommend that 
the inquiry be as complete and thorough as possible, and that it be conducted in the 
spirit of a sincere desire to discover what is good, and likewise what is deficient, in 
these institutions, so that the good may be strengthened and copied, and the failures, 
if such there be, may be so distinctly pointed out that they shall not be repeated. 

Such an investigation should, of course, extend to the States of the whole Union, 
and not to those of the North and East alone. It would also be highly desirable 
that notice should be simultaneously taken of snch scientific schools as are not aided 
by the national grant; like the Lawrence School at Cambridge, the Rensselaer School 
at Troy, the Stevens Institute at Hoboken, and others in like manner endowed by 
private munificence. 

As an indication of the scope of such inquiries, I would present the following schedule, 
which is designed to be suggestive rather than exhaustive: 


TABLE I.—Schedule of inquiries respecting the national schools of science. 
(To be answered in 1672.) 


I. State action—A full exhibition of the legislation of the State bearing upon the 
national grant. 

IL. Financial results of the grant—W hat price did the scrip sell for? What aggregate 
fund has it made? What annual income does it afford? By whom is the fund held? 
How is it invested ? 

III. Other funds.—Whence derived? Of what amount? How restricted? What 
annual income ? 

IV. Tuition —How much is charged? How much in the aggregate was received last 
year? How many free scholarships, and how are they bestowed ? 

V. Buildings.—A particular statement of the number, dimensions, cost, uses, &c. 

VI. Lands held for college purposes.—Amount, cost, purpose to which devoted. 

VII. Larm.—What experience in respect to its educational utility, economy, service 
in experimental work, &c. 

VILL. Courses of study.—The published schemes. How far are they actually estab- 
lished and attended by students? Qualifications for admission and for graduation. 
What views are held in respect to the proportion of technical or professional studies, 
and of general or disciplinary studies ; comparative estimate of lectures, recitations, 
and laboratory exercises? 

IX. Trustees—How constituted ? 

X. Teachers.—How many give all their time to this work? How many are connected 
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with other institutions or departments? How many are permanent and how many are 
temporary appointments? What difficulties are experienced in filling vacancies ? 

XI. Students—Number; grade; aim in life. Are women admitted as scholars? Are 
there post-graduate students ? 

XII. Discipline—Of what character ? 

XIII. Religious and moral instruction. 

XIV. Military instruction How given; with what results ? 

XV. Manual labor.—Is it required? Is it provided? Can students earn their own 
support? Does work interfere with study? 

XVI. Boarding-houses, lodging-halls, §c.—What views are held in regard to their im- 
portance and their management? 

XVII. Aid for needy students —How provided ? 

XVIII. Results of the work of the Institution. 

XIX. bibliography —What pamphlets, reports, addresses, magazine and newspaper 
articles have been printed in relation to the college? Copies of all legislative enact- 
ments, publications, catalogues, &c., are requested. Particular care in the preparation 
of statistics is specially entreated. 

With this understanding, that such inquiries are soon to be prosecuted, I shall limit 
my report at the present time to those points on which Congress and the public may 
naturally seek for information immediately, without respect to the more complete 
and detailed reports of the future. 


PRINTED SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


To begin with, I am confident that an indication of the printed sources of informa- 
tion on this subject will be serviceable at home and abroad. 

The publications of your predecessor in this Department (Hon. Henry Barnard) 
have already included many statements and documents pertaining to the scientific 
schools of this country, to which the investigator should refer. In the report for 
1867~68 the enactments of Congress bearing date July 2, 1862, and July 23, 1866, are 
given in full, and that of February 2%, 1867, is succinctly stated. The legislation 
consequent upon the congressional appropriation is also given (generally with com- 
pleteness) for the States below mentioned, viz: California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin—in all, twenty-two States. The more recent 
legislation in Missouri and California will be appended to this report. 

In the same report there are also descriptions, more or less detailed, of thirteen 

institutions, in twelve States, founded or aided by the national land grant. 
' Dr. Barnard has also prepared an elaborate volume on technical instruction in 
Europe. Dr. J. W. Hoyt, one of the American commissioners at the Paris exhibition, 
in his report on education has likewise paid especial attention to the subject of tech- . 
nical education, and collected at home and abroad many of the facts which bear upon 
it. In the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture special notice has been annually 
taken of the agricultural colleges. Especially noteworthy are the volumes for 1868 
and 1865. In the report for 1865, Hon. H. F. French, then president of the Massachu-- 
setts Agricultural College, discusses many of the most important topics bearing upon 
agricultural colleges, and gives detailed accounts of the agricultural schools then 
organized in the country. 

The report for 1868 contains an important paper by Professor J. H. McChesney, of 
Illinois, on Agricultural Education in Germany, which is of interest not only on 
account of the recent facts which it presents, but for the incidental expressions of 
opinion and comparison. 

Besides these national reports, all, or nearly all, of the institutions which are recipi- 
ents of the national grant have published one or more reports of progress. 

The law of Congress requires that these reports be annually sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and to each of the affiliated colleges. It is very important that this 
clause should be complied with, for thus publicity, one of the securities of good man- 
agement, is effectually gained; but judging by the experience of one institution, I 
doubt whether the law is now regarded. 

The principal documents of the several States which have come under my eye are 
named in the following list. It includes those which have been sent to the Sheffield 
Scientific School, to Professor W. H. Brewer, and to myself, during a long series of 
years. Notwithstanding the pains we have taken, we have not succeeded in making a 
complete series. 

Many of the reports are only printed with the legislative documents, and are very 
difficult to procure; others are printed in small editions and quickly disappear. It is 
believed, however, that the publication of a preliminary list, incomplete though it 
is, will be of service to those who wish to form a like bibliographical collection, and 
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that it may rescue from oblivion some of the papers which have had an important 
influence upon this movement in behalf of scientitic education. Additions to the list, 
for future publication, are earnestly solicited.* 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE OFFERS OF CONGRESS HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED. 


I am informed by inquiry at the Land Office, that every State in the Union has ac- 
cepted and taken measures to secure the grant of land which was offered by Congress. 
In Arkansas and Florida the scrip has been temporarily withheld by the authorities in 
Washington because of some unsettled claims which the general government has upon 
these States. The scrip for Georgia has been prepared but not yet delivered. The 
States of California, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, (ten in all,) have located their claims within their own terri- 
tory ; and the remaining States, Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, (twenty-five in 
number,) have received land-scrip which has been or will be sold for the benefit of the 
State. 

The following table exhibits the number of portions of land (amounting to 30,000 
acres for every Representative and Senator in Congress) to which the several States were 
entitled; the whole number of acres allotted upon this principle ; and an indication as 
to whether the State has located the land within its own borders, or has received scrip 
entitling the holder to locate elsewhere. The table has been officially revised in the 
Land Oifice. 


TABLE II.—Disiribution of land to the several States for colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. 


=e =e 
| es | e223 
| oe Cet PS le 
Coge Omg 
States. Hes Acres. States. eS Acres. 
| Ef6 oe 
| 'e22 | BS 3 
BOH | Soy 
A i 
PAUL un teres eae erases oe 8 | 240,000 scrip. |} Missouri.........-.....-- 11 330, 000 land. 
PAT ISANISAS ereveere eicice cyaiee ciel 5 | 150,000 scrip. || Nebraska ......-...--...- 3 90, 000 land. 
Calne gil) joanassoacaccar Spit 100,000 lands jii~Nevada— 2.222.222... see ze 90, 000 land. 
Connecticnt.....-<.--.2-+ 6 | 180,000 scrip. || New Hampshire ......... 5 150, 000 scrip. 
ME CMWATG! cous ccneuce os: 3 90,000 scrip. || New Jersey.........---.- @ 210, 000 scrip. 
RENO T az ee os sc scenes «0h 3 90,000 scrip. || New York...-........--- 33 990, 000 scrip. 
COURT, « caaqedeaesoden ee 9 | 270,000 scrip. || North Carolina.-........- 9 270, 000 scrip. 
MIN GS Meee siyes esses 25 8 16 | 480,000 scrip. || Ohio.......-..... Seeoeree al 630, 000 scrip. 
en likin clean sce wwe os oa 13 390, O0ORscrip: ]hOreconmece: eee. 2 3 90, 000 land. 
TOW ERPs << 2 = os cere ccae 8 | 240,000 land. || Pennsylvania -............ 26 780, 000 serip. 
Kan SaSwere ere ees-cs<02 co: 3 90, 000 Iand. Rhode Island ...........- 4 120, 000 scrip. 
QOTIEICK Veen sere ccc's4 = Se 11 | 330,000 scrip. || South Carolina.........-. 6 180, 000 scrip. 
IO OUISIA MA ee eee cients ao. 7 | 210,000 scrip. || Tennessee ..-..........-- 10 300, 000 scrip. 
DLO op. ae fom 210 000;scrip: Lexas-eeeccess eee ese ee eee 6 180, 000 scrip. 
iMarylandiges. +... 252. 0.048 (COA OLOOCORSCHIP PV ILSinlaee seca eee 10 300, 000 scrip. 
Massachusetts ........... 12 | 360,000 scrip. | WG TN so ecososncansuaee 5 150, 000 scrip. 
MUG OIG soosopnessecsos» | 8 | 240,000 land. West Vircinid-poseeeeeee 5 150, 000 scrip. 
Biimmesota >..4....----.. 4 | 120,000 land. || Wisconsin ..........-.... 8 240, 000 land. 
RELSSISSI [Pile sos.sscac- 2! 7 | 210,000 scrip. | 
* Unsettled. t Prepared, but not yet delivered. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE LAND GRANT. 


It is desirable on many accounts that the financial management of the congressional 
endowments should be publicly reported, and yet it is still very difficult in many States 
to give an absolute statement of the result of the grant. For example, in New York, 
the land-scrip was mostly disposed of at a fair price to Hon. Ezra Cornell, who located 
it with great skill, and who is now selling portions of his allotment, from time to time, 
and giving to the university which bears his name the whole accrued profit. What 
the entire endowment is worth no one can tell. 

In California, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin, all or nearly all the claims of each State are located within its own bor- 
ders, and only a portion of the same is yet sold. Foreseeing the ultimate value of the 
land, the legislature in more than one instance has temporarily advanced a sum of money 
to the college or university entitled to the grant, in the certainty that in a few years 
this outlay will be reimbursed. One State, at least, appears to have followed the pol- 


* See Table IV, at end of article. 
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icy of renting the lands instead of selling them, securing thus a certain income with- 
out funding the capital. 

These illustrations show how difficult it is to state the capital derived from the na- 
tional grant. So, also, it would be very instructive if we could ascertain to what ex- 
tent the national bounty has stimulated appropriations from the local treasuries of the 
State, from towns and counties benefited by the new university or college, and from 
private individuals. 

But on this subject, also, it is not easy to command the complete statistics. In gen- 
eral it may be stated that there is not a single instance where the national school has 
not received generous help from some other source than the national grant. This 
outside heip is first directed to securing (by gift, purchase, or construction) a suitable 
building by law; for no portion of the national money can be turned to bricks and 
mortar. In many cases excellent sites have been provided for the new institutions. 
In some, generous foundations for professorships are established, In all, there are con- 
tributions, more or less generous, of books and instruments. The private benefactions 
are, for the most part, much more liberal in the East than in the West; on the contrary, 
the appropriations from the public treasuries of the State, the county, or the town are 
much freer in the West than in the East. Three institutions bear the names of indi- 
viduals whose benefactions have been so considerable as to merit this distinction. 


ACTUAL ESTABLISHMENT CF COLLEGES IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Aniong the thirty-four States which have received the national grant twenty-eight 
are known to the undersigned as having taken definite steps for the establishment of 
such colleges as the act of Congress contemplates. These efforts have usually been 
put forth in good faith; but in some portions of the country the unsettled state of 
public affairs has been such as to embarrass all progress. Elsewhere vague notions 
have prevailed respecting the possibility of securing the end in view. In some cases 
the national grant is so small, and the lack of public and private liberality in the 
State is so great, that very little has been accomplished. In many States, at the East 
as truly as at the West, great difficulties are experienced in securing the services of 
accomplished and able men as professors in the departments of science to which these 
institutions are devoted. This, as it appears to me, is one of the greatest obstacles 
which impedes the success of the movement. 

In almost every State the national grant has been added to the funds of some exist- 
ing institution, in order that, by the concentration of resources, greater power may be 
acquired ; but almost invariably in such cases the congressional funds, with others ex- 
pressly given for scientific purposes, have been separately invested and employed so 
that they may not be diverted to classical or Hiterary studies. 

Four of the New England States directed their national grant to one of the historic 
colleges within their borders—Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, and the University of Vermont— 
the conditions of connection varying in each State. Massachusetts, on the contrary, 
established a new agricultural college, and endowed the new Institute of Technology 
in Boston instead of building up Harvard, Amherst, Williams, or Tufts. 

Beyond New England, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have established new 
institutions. In New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Kentucky, California, and elsewhere the national grant has contributed 
to strengthen the State university, the State agricultural school, or some other pre- 
existent college. . 

The following table exhibits the location and name of the institutions to which the 
national grant has been directed. 
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TABLE ILI.—A list of the States and institutions which received the national grant. 


State. Location. Name of institution. 
Ala aie ess Bees oe cee ler ae <b ; 
Arkansdsh.. eee lee - se eee. eee es Scrip not yet delivered. 
Calitonnl ager Oakland rere eee University of California. 
Connecticut...... iNew Hawense-es-- 4) Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
Delaware ........ Newark eee. - 4 | Delaware College. 
JENGA) ooaoRopcd 4 |-cGeGo0e0 co cnabedeenuue | Serip not yet delivered. 
(oo eee OB Alo. (Ge gcenorsroseeeee as Scrip not yet delivered. 
AHnois@es. 2c . ir Wate eee... 4 | Illinois Industrial University. 
Anrdiinaeeeeeee ee JUG) BERENS ocoosogaoe Purdue College. 
WANE) Go ons meee Ames, Story County.| Iowa Agricultural College. 
WR ANSaS) cee eee Manhattan ......... Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Mentucky =-..-.- ILEESHUA HOT Soceooa56e Kentucky University. 
OUI CIN! 50500 claooososucosenouusEeGEe 
Maite). ec aes OTOH On ee ec cco ns State eolgee of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
Marylandeay..... ivaticville fees... - Maryland Agricultural College. 
Massachusetts ...} Boston.....-.-.....- Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
PA NERS beeen sc. - + « Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Michivaneeeer eee Near Lansing....... Michigan Agricultural College. 
Minnesota ......- St. Anthony....-.... University of Minnesota. 
Mississippi ...... Oxford aeeisere icles University of Mississippi. 
ORSON S 66 oaahd Columbia ........... University of Missouri. 
NGAI, ooaagan4 bososoohoooaessusnsne4 
egg tt 54 queen | Ae See re 
New Hampshire .| Hanover....-....... *New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
New Jersey...... New Brunswick. .... t Rutgers Scientific School. 
New York ......- GHA CAs ee Cornell University. 
North Carolina ..| Chapel Hill......... University of North Carolina. 
WIRE, mesa A. | Se aire io eres ae Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
OTe CON ga 2-5 Convalligheesceeerse 4 Oregon Agricultural College. 
Pennsylvania ....| Near Bellefonte......| Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island ....| Providence ......... Brown University. 
SE Me MMe aLOMMA nthe: oc e- -cw cco sae 
ehemmesseomeras st i tox wllGsaancsee es East Tennessee University. 
DIGGS Soanduebobs| HBC Cone eee am eee era | 
Virginia 22... 0 Not yet determined . 
Vermont ye... Sul SLOT ee ese. - ae | University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 
West Virginia...) Morgantown. ....... | West Virginia Agricultural College. 
Wisconsin ....... Madison ssees. -s=< 2s | University of Wisconsin. 
*In connection with Dartmouth College. tIn connection with Rutgers College. 


WANT OF A GENERIC NAME FOR THESE INSTITUTIONS. 


By the scrutiny of this tableit will appear that the titles which have been affixed to 
these various institutions are quite different. For example, in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, Brown University and Rutgers College have recognized scientific departments 
bearing the name of the old institutions. In Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
colleges are established as branches of the State universities. In Wisconsin and 
California, the title “‘ College of Arts” is the title of the scientific department of the 
State University ; while in New Haven, the “Faculty of Arts” refers to the classical or 
literary department of the university. In New Hampshire, and several other States, 
the designation “ College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts” is that which appears 
to be preferred. 

In Pennsylvania, Jowa, and Michigan, we have the term “State agricultural col- 
lege.” Illinois rejoices in the foundation of an “industrial university.” In Massachu- 
setts there is an “agricultural college” and an “institute of technology.” In New 
York the gifts and services of Mr. Cornell have affixed his name to the University of 
Ithaca. In Connecticut the name of Mr. Sheffield is associated with that of the 
“Scientific School of Yale College.” 

So far as the several institutions are concerned these differences in style are advan- 
tageous. Each title, if peculiar or unique, becomes a proper name, Jike Harvard or 
Yale, and is quickly associated with a characteristic reputation. But there is constant 
occasion to employ a generic designation. The newspapers and the public gencrally 
use the term “ agricultural colleges,” which is not only incorrect, but injurious, because 
it cherishes a notion that these foundations are only for the promotion of agricultural 
education. 

The term “colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts” would be much more 
appropriate, though not quite comprehensive enough, and it is too long a phrase to 
become popular. As these institutions are largely indebted to the bounty of the 
National Government, and are called upon to make an annual report of their progress, 
it seems fit that this fact should be employed to distinguish the group from other 
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rindred foundations which have no congressional aid. The term “ National” schools of 
science, (or scientific schools,) has been elsewhere proposed as a generic designation.* 
Either “national,” “governmental,” or “United States,” would seem to be a suitable 
prefix for the class of colleges and schools which are so largely indebted to the con- 
gressional endowment. 

It is to be hoped that, by the action of the Department or by common consent of the 
authorities of the various institutions, some designation more correct than “agricultural 
colleges” will come into vogue. 


OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SEVERAL INSTITUTIONS AIDED BY CONGRESS. 


The general organization of these institutions may be seen in the following state- 
ments, which are chiefly based on the publications just referred to: 

California.—After some preliminary legislation, which it is not important here to 
record, the State of California, by enactment dated March 23, 1868, reorganized the 
State University, bestowing upon it, in addition to other funds, the income of the con- 
gressional endowment now under discussion, and uniting with it, by consent of the 
various authorities, the College of California, which had been founded some years pre- 
vious, and had already acquired an admirable site at Berkeley, in Oakland Township, 
Alameda County, in the immediate neighborhood of San Francisco. 

Six colleges are now organized as departments of the university, viz: 1st, of agricul- 
ture; 2d, of mechanic arts; 3d, of mines; 4th, of civil engineering; 5th, of letters; 
6th, of medicine. 

Connecticut.—The scrip which fell to Connecticut was sold by the State and the pro- 
ceeds were directed to the enlarged endowment of the scientific school of Yale College. 
The enactments were dated June 24, 1863, and July 6, 1864. This school was com- 
menced in 1847, and had borne for several years the name of Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, 
of New Haven, its munificent benefactor. It has now a convenient building, extensive 
apparatus, and a full corps of teachers. It has no farm. The number of students and 
the benefactions of individuals have rapidly increased since the national endowment 
was received. Instruction is given to graduate students, under-graduates, and special 
students. The sections most definitely organized are the following; (a) in chemistry 
and metallurgy; (0) in civil engineering; (c) in mechanical or dynamic engineering; 
(d) in agriculture; (e) in natural history; (jf) in studies preparatory to medical 
studies; (g) in studies preparatory to mining; (h) in select studies preparatory to 
other higher pursuits, to business, &c. 

Delaware.—The legislature of Delaware, by an act approved March 14, 1867, conferred 
the benefit of this grant upon Delaware College in Newark, an institution founded 
many years previous. 

The catalogue announces three courses: (a) classical; (6) scientific; (c) agricultural. 

Illinois.—By enactments made in the early part of 1867 (January 25 and February 
28) the State of Dllinois provided for the foundation of an Industrial University at 
Urbana, Champaign County. The institution was soon afterward organized and is 
now possessed of a farm, college buildings, apparatus, and a large body of teachers 
and scholars. It has received generous contributions from the town, county, and State 
in which it is located. 

The university announces five colleges, viz: (a) agriculture ; (6) mechanics and en- 
gineering ; (c) chemistry; (d) natural history; (¢) literature, science, and art. 

Indiana.—On the 6th of March, 1865, the State of Indiana accepted the congressional 
endowment, and created a body corporate under the name of the Trustees of the Indiana 
Agricultural College. The institution under their charge is to be established in the 
neighborhood of La Fayette, and has received the name of Purdue College, in recogni- 
tion of the gifts of a citizen of La Fayette. 

ZIowa.—As long ago as 1858, Iowa had established a “State Agricultural College and 
Model Farm.” The congressional grant was bestowed upon this institution by enact- 
ments dated March 24 and 29, 1866. The present plan of organization was adopted 
November 21, 1868, and the college in its new form was opened March 17, 1869. Its 
site is Ames, Story County. The following courses of study are announced, all studies 
optional, viz: (a) agricultural; (b) horticultural; (c) stock-breeding; (d) nursery; 
(e) mechanical engineering; (f) civil engineering; (g) mining engineering; (h) 
architecture; (i) ladies’ course; (7) normal course. 

Kansas.—In Kansas, by the acts of February 16 and March 3, 1863, the State Agricul- 
tural College was organized. It is located in the Kansas Valley, near Manhattan, 
Riley County, about one hundred and fifteen miles west of Leavenworth and eighty 
miles west from Lawrence. The college has a farm, a building for general purposes, 
and a boarding-house. The college offers the following courses: (a) classical; (5) 
agricultural and scientific; (c) in military science and tactics; (d) in mechanic arts 


* See the North American Review for October, 1867. 
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and civil engineering ; (e) acadeniic and preparatory ; (f) commercial and mercan- 
tile; (g) mineral. 

Kentucky.—The trustees of the Transylvania University and of the Kentucky Univer- 
sity having agreed to become united in one corporation, to be known as the Kentucky 
University, in the county of Fayette, near the city of Lexington, the State established, 
with the proceeds of the congressional gift, the “Agricultural and Mechauical College 
of Kentucky,” as one department of the State University. This action was completed 
February 22, 1865, and the institution since that time has been in vigorous progress. 
It includes seven colleges: Ist, the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts; 2d, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky ; 3d, the College of the Bible; 4th, 
the Normal College, (not yet organized ;) 5th, the Commercial College; 6th, the College 
of Law; 7th, the College of Medicine, (not yet organized.) 

Maine.—By an act dated February 25, 1865, the legislature of Maine established a 
“State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” and subsequently a site was 
secured for the institution at Orono, in the neighborhood of Bangor. A building has 
been erected, a faculty appointed, and instruction is now in progress. 

Maryland.—In this State, the proceeds of the land-scrip were given by the act of 
March 21, 1866, to the Maryland Agricultural College, which had been established in 
1857, at Hyattsville, in Prince George’s County, about nine miles from Washington and 
twenty-eight from Baltimore. 

Massachusctis.—In this State, two institutions share the congressional appropriation. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in Boston, receives one-third the income 
of the fund. This institution had been already chartered in 1861; the act bestowing 
upon it the congressional aid was dated April 27, 1863. A costly and commodious build- 
ing has been erected, admirable apparatus secured, and instruction is given by a 
numerous and accomplished body of teachers. 

The remaining portion of the grant was bestowed upon a new institution, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, by an act dated April 29, 1863. This college is established 
in Amherst near to but independent of “Amherst College.” It has an extensive farm, 
commodious buildings, varied collections, and enthusiastic teachers. Both institutions 
have received generous aid from the State treasury and from private benefactions. 
The courses in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are these: Ist, mechanical 
engineering; 2d, civil and topographical engineering; 3d, chemistry; 4th, mining 
engineering; Sth, buiiding and architecture; 6th, science and literature. 

Afichigan.—Farly in 1855 an agricultural college was established in this State, on a 
farm at a short distance from Lansing, the capital. It has been, for most of the intex- 
vening period, in suecessful operation, and by its marked success has been conspicuous 
among all the agricultural educational enterprises of the country. By the act of March 
18, 1863, the new national grant was bestowed upon this institution. It is provided 
with extensive grounds, good buildings, efficient teachers, and a large body of students. 

Minnesota.—The agricultural college of Minnesota was established prior to 1866, but 
subsequently the university of the State was reorganized, and the colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts were made essential departwents of the same. It is fixed in St. 
Anthony, opposite Minneapolis, and has a large edifice and a farm yet undeveloped. 

The organization of the university is carefully adapted to the necessities of the State. 
In addition to the preparatory and collegiate departments, advanced courses are ar- 
ranged, Ist, in science, literature, and the arts; 2d, in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Schools cf law and medicine are also proposed. 

Mississippi—Two-fifths of the land scrip allotted to this State has been recently as- 
signed to the university of Mississippi, which, before the war, was in successful operation 
at Oxford. <A report on the organization of the department of agriculture and mechanic 
arts has just been drawn up by Professor E. W. Hilgard, October 1871. 

Missouri.—The legislature, by an act approved February 24, 1870, and amended March 
10, 1871, established the agricultural and mechanical college at Columbia, Boone County, 
in connection with the State University, and as a distinct department of the same. It: 
also established a school of mines and metallurgy in connection with the university, 
and this department was located at Rolla, in Phelps County. One-fourth of the national 
grant was directed to this branch, three-fourths to the other. 

The State University had been organized in 1840 and had encountered many obsta- 
cles, especially during the war. In 1867 it was reorganized and put on a better finan- 
cial basis than ever before. 

New Hampshire.—The grant is given to an independent board of trustees, known as 
the trustees of the “New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 
and they have established their institution according to law at Hanover, in close con- 
nection with Dartmouth College. A building has been erected for this new founda- 
tion, a farm bought, and instruction commenced. Besides this foundation and the 
medical school, Dartmouth College has maintained for many years the “Chandler 
Scientific School,” and is about to organize the “Thayer Foundation for higher Civil 
Engineering.” ; 

New Jerscy.—lutgers College, one of the two historic colleges of New Jersey, secured 
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the endowment in this State and directed it to the maintenance of a scientific school. 
A farm has been bought, a building tor scientific collections is now in process of erec- 
tion, and a considerable number of students have been annually taught. 

New York.—The imperial grant received by the Empire State was directed (April 27, 
1865) to the foundation of the Cornell University, in Ithaca, so named in honor of the 
inunificent gifts of Mr. Ezra Cornell. Several large and costly stone buildings have 
been erected for the university, extensive libraries and collections have becn secured, 
the farm is under cultivation, and a body of students, several hundred in number, are 
under the care of a large and able corps of instructors. 

(a.) The general courses are those in science, philosophy, and the arts; (b.) the elec- 
tive courses are those which the student may select out for himself; (¢.) and the special 
courses are those which are pursued by a student taking up only a single department of 
science. 

North Carolina.—The University of North Carolina, established at Chapel Hill, was seri- 
ously affected by the war, and the efforts for its reorganization have not been successful. 
It was announced in 1869 that it would contain cight colleges: ist, of literature and the 
arts; 2d, of philosophy ; 3d, cf scicnce and the arts; 4th, of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts; 5th, of business and commerce; 6th, the normal college; 7th of law; 8th, of 
medicine. 

Ohio.—The fund derived from the sale of the scrip assigned to this State amounts to 
much more than $400,000. There has been a difference of opinion as to whether a new 
institution should be organized with this fund, or whether it should be directed to the 
strengthening of one or more of the colleges already in operation. Meanwhile the 
capital was increasing under the management of the State authoritics. The legislature 
at length voted to establish an Ohio College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and 
to receive proposals offering a site. . 

Pennsylvania.—“ The Agricultural College in Pennsylvania,” opened in 1859, near 
Bellefonte, in Centre County, became the recipient of the congressional gift by an act 
approved April 1, 1863, and slightly modified April 11, 1866. The circular for the year 
1871 offers the choice of three courses: ist, agricultural; 2d, scientific ; 3d, literary. 

Rhode Island.—In this State the scrip was assigned to the corporation of Brown 
University for the purpose of providing and maintaining a scientific department or 
college. Such a department is now maintained with special reference to chemistry (in 
its applications to agriculture and the mechanic arts) and civil engineering. 

Tennessee.—In January, 1869, the gencral assembly apprepriated the proceeds of the 
sale of the land scrip to the East Tennessee University at Knoxville. The endowment 
was accepted by the trustees, and in June, 1869, the institution, which had been sus- 
pended on account of the war, (and resumed in 1865,) was reorganized, in accordance 
With the congressional law. In spite of some embarrassments, 1t is now making such 
progress as appears to the trustces satisfactory. A farm and appropriate buildings are 
owned by the university. 

Vermont.—On the 22d of November, 1864, the Vermont scrip was assigned to a new 
body corporate by the name of the “ Vermont Agricultural College,” and on the 9th 
of November, 1865, this body was joined with the well-known University in Burling- 
ton, under the name of the “ University of Vermont, and State Agricultural College.” 
The reorganized institution is in successful progress. 

West Virginia.—The scrip in this State is devoted to the establishment of the West 
‘Virginia Agricultural College at Morgantown. In addition to the preparatory and 
literary courses, there are scicntific, agricultural, military, eptional, and normal courses 
of study. The act of the State legislature bears date February 7, 1867. 

HWiscoxsin.—By an act approved April 12, 1866, the legislature of Wisconsin reorgan- 
ized the State University, established at Madison, and bestowed upon it, in addition to 
the income of the university fund, the income of the fund derived from the national ap- 
propriation of 1862. The university is provided with several important edifices, and a 
tarm contiguous to the original site of the university has been bought for the promo- 
tion of agricultural science. The university has made uninterrupted progress for sev- 
eral years past. It includes two colleges: Ist, of arts; 2d, of letters. 

The departments of agriculture, mining, metallurgy, and engineering are branches of 
the college of arts. ‘The university has also a law department and a female college. 


CHARACTER OF THE INSTRUCTION. 


It has been shown elsewhere that in the organization and management of the na- 
tional schools the influence of three distinct social wants is apparent. 

First, and most easily recognized, is the need, which is felt throughout the land, of 
able, educated, trustworthy technologists, such as well-informed enginecrs, architects, 
mechanicians, manufacturers, miners, agriculturists, and the like. Such men the neces- 
sities of the country are loudly calling for. They find ready and lucrative employment; 
they contribute to the development of the national wealth. While their general cul- 
ture should be as good as possible, they must be men who know how to put in practice 
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the principles they have learned; men who can apply to the requirements of modern 
society the discoveries of modern science. They must be expert, and to make them 
so their training must be technical, that is to say, it must have a decided bearing upon 
some useful calling. 

Secondly. The country needs more skillful laborers; men who add to dexterity and 
muscular ability an appreciation of their work, an acquaintance more or less profound 
with the nature of the materials, the natural laws underlying the manufacturer’s pro- 
cesses, the construction and office of the instruments and enginery employed. Such 
men, adding brain work to manual work, are more contented with their callings, more 
useful to the country, and are worth much highcr wages than any other laborers. For 
them industrial or trade schools are requisites—the more the better. 

Thirdly. There is even a greater want than the two just named. In order to carry 
forward scientific investigations, and to contribute to the advancement of knowledge, 
on which all the useful arts depend, the country requires a great many men of science. 
This class includes professors and teachers, investigators, and writers, leaders in the 
explorations of new regions, officers of trigonometrieal and hydrographic surveys, geol- 
ogists, naturalists—scientists, in short, who are not thinking of pecuniary returns, nor 
primarily of the application of science to the arts, but of the discovery of truth, and of 
its diffusion among men. 

Now, a completely-organized educational scheme for the United States should include 
provision for all these three wants, by the establishment of, Ist, schools of science ; 
2d, schools of technology; and, 3d, schools of industry. It is not necessary to discuss 
which is the most useful. The eye cannot say to the hand, “I have no need of thee,” 
nor the head tothe arm. Science is helped forward eontinually by practical men; 
industry depends upon science at every stage of its progress. 

To prosecute science for the sake of science is the proper work of the highest univer- 
sities. Men may well devote their lives to such studies. 

Technical expertness must usually be acquired at the college period of life, say be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

Industrial training will ordinarily be provided for youth between the ages, say, of 
fourteen and eighteen, or will be supplementary training to those who, having begun 
to work, are conscious of their own deficiencies. It isa legitimate part of the element- 
ary school system. 

It is safe to say that thus far in almost all the institutions aided by the congressional 
grant, the technical aspect predominates, that is to say, special efforts are put forth to 
train up men who shall lead in the applications of science to industry. I donot know 
that among all this group of colleges, there isan exception to this recognition of the 
obvious wants of the country. Some of the institutions also appear to have closely in 
mind the wants of those who are to labor with their own hands upon the farm and in 
the work-shop. There is one institution, and possibly more, where,the presence of 
post-graduate students, studying science for its own sake, is regarded as of the highest 
value. Probably as the next decade proceeds, these threc tendencies, all good and all 
honorable, will be more and more distinctly marked; but, at present, it would hardly 
be just to attempt a elassification of the colleges upon this basis. We may, however, 
even now discover a tendency to certain special lines of work in the several institu- 
tions which are under discussion. 

The congressional enactment uses the phrase ‘“ Colleges of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Aris,” and this terminology has governed the aim of every foundation. Massa- 
chusetts is the only State which has divided the fund—giving the larger portion for 
the promotion of agriculture, the lesscr for technology. In Missouri, the school of 
mines is to be built up away from the other departments of the university, but under 
the same trustees. The other States propose to provide in one institution for both ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts. But there are often decided indications of greater 
excellence in one department than in another. Thus, in Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and hitherto, in Dlinois, education in agriculture has preponderated 
over that in the mechanic arts. Thesame is doubtless true elsewhere. Such tenden- 
cies will doubtless be more and more distinetly manifested as the years roll on, and 
doubtless the country will be much benefited by this necessary and multiform diver- 
sity. It is very desirable that there should be as little reduplication as possible, and 
that each national college should have an office and aim of its own, distinct from that 
of other institutions, based upon a careful study of the want of the State in which it 
is located, the nature of the colleges and schools already organized, and the degree of 
culture which the young men of the region are likely to seek after and attain, 


THE PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE. 


One of the most interesting inquiries which can be made in respect to the influence 
of the congressional grant pertains to the science of agriculture. There is no doubt 
that many of those who urged upon Congress the bestowal of a grant of land to the 
several States were decply interested in the culture of the soil and in the development 
of the national resources by improving the agriculture both of the older and newer 
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States. There is also no doubt that,in many cases, the end to be gained was better 
uuderstood than the means which should be employed, or, in other words, that the 
theory of agricultural education was vaguely worked out. 

The action of Congress, however, was most wisely guided under the leadership of 
Hon. J. 8. Morrill, of Vermont, then a Representative and now a Senator in Congress, so 
that not only agriculture, but the mechanic arts—and not only these departments of 
study, but all other branches of modern science—might be taught in the institutions 
aided by the national bounty. Even classical studies are not excluded. The object of 
the givt is expressly stated to be ‘‘the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes.” As an indication of the mode in which the several States are trying to meet 
the agricultural demands, the following facts are brought together from the printed 
statements of the several colleges: . 

Delaware.—The college has the use of the farm of the professor of agriculture, em- 
bracing about 70 acres of well-improved land, adjoining the town of Newark, contain- 
ing meadow, tillage, and pasture grounds, six acres in truck garden eight acres in 
small fruits and vineyard, five acres in apples, pears, peaches, and plums, and the 
whole place well supplied with stock, tools, and farm machinery. 

Illinois.—The College of Agriculture consists of two divisions, styled—1st, the school 
of agriculture proper; 2d, the school of horticulture and fruit-growing. The college has 
a large stock farm of 410 acres, provided with a barn, and has a large variety of cattle. 
It is well supphd with farm machinery and tools. 

There is also an experimental farm of about 70 acres, exclusive of orchards, &c. A 
clinic for sick animals is held in the fall or winter term, to furnish opportunity for the 
practical study of veterinary science. Surveying and drainage are illustrated by 
practice in the field. The course in the school of horticulture embraces such studies 
as are necessary to thorough mastery of gardening, fruit-growing, and forestry. The 
school has ample horticultural grounds of about 130 acres, including 20 acres of forest 
plantations, 10 acres of ornamental grounds, several acres of nurseries, and large 
garden plats. It has an apple orchard containing about 1,400 varieties, a pear orchard 
of nearly 400 varieties, and various kinds of small fruits. It has two well-filled green- 
houses, and is amply supplied with garden machinery and tools. 

Towa.—The farm originally purchased for the use of the Agricultural College com- 
prises 648 acres, and contains about 160 acres of woodland. About 300 acres are under 
the plow, and are cultivated by the students. One hundred and ninety acres addi- 
tional have recently been purchased. This tract is to supply grazing. The nursery 
contains about 3 acres, and the garden about 12. The farm is well supphed with barns, 
sheds, &c. 

Kansas.—The college farm contains €0 acres, inclosed by good fences. About one- 
half of this tract is cultivated. Initial steps have been taken to add two or three 
hundred acres fo the farm. Agricultural institutes are a feature peculiar to this insti- 
tution, and up to January, 1870, five had been held at differeut places in the State. 

Kentucky.—The entire tract of land purchased for an experimental and model farm 
comprised “Ashland,” the home of Henry Clay, and the ‘‘ Woodlands,” a tract adjoin- 
ing it. There are 463 acres in all. The Ashland estate is divided into the necessary 
plats of pasture and tillable lands for the handling of the various breeds of stock, and 
for the culture of every varicty of crops. In this department students have opportuni- 
ties, while defraying part of their expenses, to apply practically the principles of 
science which they acquire in the class-room. 

The horticultural department embraces the ornamental and experimental grounds 
at Ashland and Woodlands, including gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. Students 
laboring in this department are under the supervision of a skillful superintendent, and 
have ample facilities for practically applying the principles of botany and vegetable 
physiology, and for a thorough knowledge of the art of grafting, budding, and planting, 
and the general care and culture of all kinds of trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

Maine.—The college farm contains 370 acres of good land, with buildings not yet 
completed, and includes extensive nurseries. 

Maryland.—The instruction in agriculture is both theoretical and practical. Labor 
on the farm is not allowed to interfere with studies, but is superadded to the mental 
training, the primary object of the college. The farm contains 428 acres, with good 
and commodious buildings, and various breeds of cattle, sheep, swine, &ce. 

Massachusetts.—The farm at Amherst contains 383 acres, and has numerous varieties 
of excellent stock. The farm, besides producing various kinds of grain, is largely de- 
voted to the growing of the sugar-beet. The students are all required to work more 
or less of the time, and, under the skillful and enthusiastic guidance of their instructors, 
are heartily interested in their work. The success of the agricultural college crew in 
the regatta of 1871 was a very significant, occurrence, which may well be noticed by 
all who are interested in questions of physical culture. 

Michigan.—The farm contains 676 acres, about 300 of which are under cultivation. 
Botanical, vegetable, and small fruit gardens, orchards, nurseries, museum of vegetable 
products, and varieties of stock, are used constantly as means of illustrating tho 
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theoretical science as given in text-books. The success of this institution has been 
assured for many years past. 

Minnesota—The course of instruction extends through ten years, conditions of ad- 
inission requiring that the applicant be at least sixteen years of age, and possessed of 
a good English education. Practical applications of the various subjects of geology, 
mineralogy, entomology, &c., are given in the study of soils, the examination of insects 
and their effects upon vegetation, &c. 

Missouri.—In 1870 the county of Boone and town of Columbia, Missouri, gave, as a 
benus for the location of the college at Columbia, the sum of $30,000 in cash, and 640 
acres of Jand as the agricultural college farm. On the farm are several houses, one of 
them an elegant mansion, worth $15,000 or $20,000. There are also on the ground two 
large vineyards. 

New Hampshire.—The total area of the farm is 158 acres. Of this, about 25 acres are 
purchased by the college, and the remainder, in a separate tract, was bought by Pro- 
fessor Dimond and is held by him to be transferred to the Agricultural College when- 
ever it shall have means to make the purchase. It has a desirable variety of soil and 
embraces a considerable number of acres of woodland. 

New Jersey.—The farm contains 99 acres in all. As only about one-third of it is 
upland, much draining has been necessary, involving a great deal of labor and expense. 
The crops are the ordinary staples, varied slightly on account of the nearness to the 
city and the markets. The farm is stocked with horses, mules, cattle, and hogs—no 
sheep. The horses and mules are ordinary team animals. 

New York.—Cornell University has a farm of over 200 acres, with the necessary out- 
buildings and implements. In the instruction given, laboratory and field practice are 
combined with the usual lecture-room work, to the utmost extent possible. Three 
courses of study have been arranged, one of which requires four years for its comple- 
tion and leads to the degree of bachelor of science. The other two are abridged courses, 
one of three, and the other of two years, comprising nearly all the purely agricultural 
instruction given in the full course. These abridged courses were made out to meet a 
want that appeared at the opening of the university, and it is believed that a large 
portion of the agricultural community, which would otherwise derive little advantage 
from the establishment of the college, will be benefited by them. 

Pennsylvania.—The farm at the Agricultural College, near Bellefonte, embracing 400 
acres of land of excellent natural quality, is still quite rough and stony in many parts; 
but, it is thought, a few more years of labor will bring it all into good working order 
by the efforts of the students themselves. The entire college building is 234 feet in 
front, embracing a central part and two wings, all facing in the same line, and two 
curtains between the center and the wings and facing on a parallel line with the others, 
but 10 feet farther back. 

There is a nursery covering about six acres; five acres more are devoted to producing 
summer pears, mulberries, quinces, plums, &c.; and two more are appropriated for a 
vineyard. Hedges are cultivated to a great extent. Corn and wheat constitute the 
main crops. 

The State maintains two other experimental farms, one in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia, and the other near Pittsburg, so that the eastern, central, and western dis- 
tricts may have benefit of experiments adapted to local differences of climate, soil, &c. 

Tennessec.—We quote from the catalogue of the State Industrial College for 1870-71: 
“A beautiful farm, admirably suited to be made a model, is provided, where these sub- 
jects may be taught practically. In addition to the professor of agriculture, a very 
competent agricultural chemist, who has spent the past two years in Europe, studying 
the sciences and visiting various colleges and schools, will return by the opening of 
the next session with a supply of the most improved «pparatus for thelaboratory.” “It 
is frankly stated that this department is just inaugurated, and its wo»k is not fairly 
begun, but its success is certain if it only has the friendly co-operation of the farmers 
themselves.” 

Vermont.—The only form in which the Vermont Agricultural*College offers train- 
ing in agriculture is that of theory, except so far as practice in the chemical laboratory 
can be applied to agricultural subjects. 

A special course of lectures on agricultural subjects is given in February and March, 
to meet the wants of young men who cannot leave their homes in the summer or 
autumn. 

Wisconsin.—The farm has an area of over 235 acres, and is intended especially “as an 
experimental farm where agriculture is to be practically taught by experimenting on , 
different soils and location of the land, and not a model farm, where the best kind and 
largest quantity of particular products are sought to be obtained from a particular 
piece of land.” 

As yet, everything connected with this department is too new to show extensive or 
very conclusive results in any series of experiments, but constant improvements are 
being made in the farm itself, and the methods of experimenting on it. 
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MANUAL LABOR. 


There is a great difference of opinion and usage in respect to the desirability of 
requiring manual labor from young men who are attendant upon the national 
schools of science. At New Haven it has not been thought practicable to exact any 
such duty from young men whose time was fully occupied with their scholastic work ; 
but in many other places the opposite opinion has prevailed. With the exception of a 
small number of colleges, I should think the tendency was away from rather than 
toward an inercase of manual labor. When it is prescribed, the opinions differ as to 
the end which should be kept in view—some thinking chiefly of the health which 
physical exercise promotes, others of the economy which labor secures, and others still 
of the dexterity and skill which proceed from the constant use of implements. 

As illustrations of the state of the question, the following statements are condensed 
from recent reports: 

Delaware.—All students in the agricultural department who are not excused on ac- 
count of physical inability are required to labor on the farm, under the direction of the 
professor of agriculture, from one to two hours each day, except Saturday and Sunday. 
This labor is designed to be educational; to exhibit the practical application of the 
theories taught in the text-books and lecture-room; to preserve habits of industry when 
they have been formed, and to form them where they do not exist; to give facility and 
precision in the use of implements, and skill in the application of labor, and to secure 
more valuable physical culture than can be furnished by any system of gymnastics. 
In addition to the time thus devoted to educational labor, all students have the oppor- 
tunity of working on Saturday, and such other times as will not interfere with a thorough 
preparation for the recitation-room, when there is any work to be performed; for such 
work they receive from 8 to 12 cents per hour, depending upon the ability and fidelity 
of the laborer. 

Iowa.—The law requires that manual labor, an average of two hours and a half per 
day, should be as regular on the part of the student as the daily recitation. The fol- 
lowing are the rates of payment for the year 1871, as established by the trustees: 

1. Students working on the farm or doing other heavy work which is not instructive 
shall be paid at the rate of from 3 to 9 cents per hour. 

2. Students laboring in the garden, orchard, or ornamental grounds, shall be paid 
from 3 to 7 cents per hour. 

3. Students laboring in the work-shop shall be furnished with tools and all needed 
instruction, but shall receive no compensation until their labor is of value to the 
college, when they shall be paid the same rates as those laboring on the farm, deduct- 
ing a moderate sum for the use of the tools. 

4. Young ladies laboring in the dining-room, kitchen, laundry, or bakery, shall be 
paid the rates received by young men laboring on the farm. 

The president in his report says: ‘All labor of the garden, orchard, nursery, vine- 
yards, ornamental grounds, and nearly all the labor of the farm, has been done by the 
young men; and the youug women have, with an equal zeal and energy, done almost 
the entire work of the dining-room, kitchen, and bakery. Still, the workers are so 
numerous, and the labor so various, that it is very difficult to manage this department 
so as to make it remunerative to the college.” 

Maine.—Students are required to labor not more than three hours of each day for the 
five days in the week, the nature of the work engaged in at any time being such as to 
correspond with the science studied at the same time, as far as possible. 

Massachusetts Under direction of Professor Stockbridge, the students have done a 
great amount of labor during the past year, much of it of the least interesting and 
most disagreeable kind, such as ditching, stump-pulling, and digging up old orchards. 
All students of the regular classes, unless physically incapacitated, are obliged to work 
upon the farm without compensation six hours cach week, whenever called upon to 
do so. The intcntion of the system of compulsory manual labor is altcgether educa- 
tional. 

Kentucky. All students of the agricultural and mechanical college are required to 
spend a portion of their time in active labor, either in the agricultural, horticultural, 
or mechanical department. They are distributed into these several departments 
according to their respective qualifications, and as far as practicable in harmony with 
their wishes and purposes in life. Students who wish to defray a portion of their ex-- 
penses while acquiring their education are required to labor four hours a day, six days 
in the week. The rates of compensation vary from 5 to 10 cents per hour during the 
first year, and from 10 to 20 ccnts per hour during the second and third years, accord- 
ing to industry and proficiency. All other students are required to work two hours 
per day, three days in the week, in the horticultural department, without compensa- 
tion. All students applying for admission are free to select either the compensated or 
uncompensated labor. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE. 


It appears that the clause of the congressional bill requiring the national colleges to 
teach military science and tactics has given, in most of the States, a great deal of trou- 
ble. Occasionally the requirement is regarded with favor by the faculty, but so far as 
my observation has gone, in most of the States the repeal of the clause would be wel- 
comed. Without special help from the State or from Congress, the thorough training 
of a military school cannot be secured, and it is questionabie whether the little that is 
done for the recognition of military science in most of the national schools is of any 
real advantage. It would seem to me very desirable to leave the college in each State 
free to dctermine whether or not to maintain military tactics as a branch of instruc- 
tion. Among the announcements on this subject, I select and condense the following: 

Massachusetts —The agricultural college has provided amply for instruction in mili- 
tary science. A convenient armory anda spacious hall have been erected, the State 
has furnished arms and equipments, and the United States supports at the college an 
officer who has entire charge of this department. The military drill in the hall is, to 
a great extent, substituted for manual labor in the field during stormy weather and the 
winter season. 

Delaware.—According to act of Congress, all students connected with the college 
must be connected with the classes in military tactics and engineering, but the faculty 
may, for sufficient reasons, exempt any student from the drill. 

California.—Measures have been taken to carry out the provisions of the act creating 
the university, in respect to military instruction and discipline. Professor Welcker and 
Assistant Professor Soulé, graduates of the West Point Academy, have organized the 
battalion of the university cadets. All able-bodied male students of the university are 
required to attend the military cxercises. 

Illinois.—All students, unless excused for sufficient cause, are required to take part 
in military exercise. There is taught a class in military science and art, as far as it is 
necessary for duties as officers of the line. Students may be admitted into this class 
after having participated at least two terms in the general military exercises. The 
instruction, theoretical and practical, does not occupy more than five hours cach week. 

Kansas.—The practical portion of the military instruction is obligatory upon cach 
student, and embraces the manual of arms, including the loadings and firings, target- 
practice, and a knowledge of the school of the soldier and the skirmish drill. 

The theoretical! portion of the course is elective, and embraces the general history of 
the art of war, and the clements both as an art and science. The course of study 
extends over a period of two years. A drill in some one of the arms of service, at 
least twice a week, is required. 

Kentucky.—In accordance with the congressional act, regular instruction is given to 
the students of the Agricultural College in the infantry drill and military discipline 
and police, in accordance with the regulations prescribed for the United States Army. 

Iowa.—All male students of the college, except such as may be excused, are expected 
to attend all military exercises in their respective classes. The company organization 
conforms strictly with the United States Regulations, and the company officers and 
non-commissioned officers are severally instructed in the duties which devolve upon 
their respective ranks. 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing these statements respecting the national schools of science, it seems im- 
portant to add, that many of the colleges of the country which do not receive the 
national grant are introducing scientific departments and courses of study; so that 
we shall doubtless soon have as manifold reduplications of the scicntific schools as we 
already have of classical colleges. Many, if not most, of these enterprises will for 
years be weak, partly for want of funds, partly for want of teachers, partly for want 
of definiteness of aim, and partly from undertaking to accomplish too much. This 
state of things, though undesirable, is in a great degree inevitable. The wide diffu- 
sion of enterprise, the popular regard for education, the youthful enthusiasm and resolu- 
tion of every part of the country, the American readiness to seize and carry forward new 
ideas regardless of experience and precedent, all contribute to this new development of 
educational plans. In the end we must expect to sce failure as well as success 3 strong 
prejudice awakened against the schools of science, and cqually strong confidence in 
their enduring importance; but the net result is sure to be of the greatest service to 
the country and mankind. 

Fortunately for the culture of the nation, the love of scientific research has grown 
up, and the need of technical instruction has been advocated froi uno spirit of hos- 
tility toward literary and classical training. The traditional colleges of the country 
are stronger to-day than they have ever becn before. Their courses of study and 
methods of discipline have been criticised by their advocates far more than by their 
opponents. Modern scicnce has only asked for a free coursc—willing and eager that 
every branch of human knowledge useful to mankind should have the same liberty. 
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More then this can be said: the wisest and best-informed advecates of the scientific 
school insist upon linguistic training forming part of the curriculum for youth. In 
some cases Latin is expressly required ; conmmonly French and German are indispensa- 
Lle; and there are gratifying indications that the critical study of the mother tongue 
is to be promoted with the same thoroughness heretofore exhibited in the study of 
Latin and Greek. ; 


DISCIPLINE DEFINED. 


It would be well if all who are interested in the relations of science and of language to 
education would ponder a well-considered and elaborate essay in the North American Re- 
view for October, 1871, which was written by a scholar who is acknowledged in Ger- 
many, as well as at home, to stand among the foremost of philologists, Protessor W. D. 
Whitney. ; 

In reference to the perpetual echo of the word “discipline” in educational discus- 
sions, he makes the following pithy remarks: “ Discipline is a word with which not a 
little conjuring is done now-a-days by men who fail to understand fully what it means. 
It is often spoken or written of as if it were itself an end, or at least the means to an 
eud; as if it were something quite unconnected with the acquisition of valuable 
knowledge; as if the acquisition of certain kinds of knowledge always gave discip- 
line, while that of other kinds did not; and so on. Now, properly speaking, culture 
and training are the only ends, and the acquisition of knowledge the only means to 
them, while the position of discipline is rather that of a method. The essence of dis- 
eipline is simply preparation ; that is a disciplinary study which duly leads the way to 
something that is to come after. He who sets up discipline and knowledge as opposed 
to and excluding each other, wholly misapprehends their mutual relations, and casts - 
the advantage into the hands of his adversaries. In reality, the connection and inter- 
dependence of the ‘two are complete. No discipline without valuable knowledge 
acquired; all valuable knowledge available for discipline; the discipline in propor- 
tion to the amount and value of the knowledge acquired—these are fundamental © 
truths in the theory of education. 

“Only, of course, the degree of value of any given knowledge is not absolute, but 
relative. One kind of knowledge is worth more to men in general, another to a partic- 
ular learner, in view of his natural disposition, his past studies, or his plans for the fu- 
ture; one kind is worth more than another at a certain stage of education ; one kind 
should be taught in a certain manner and extent, anotherin another. The disciplinary 
method implies that the instructor, viewing the whole body of knowledge in its con- 
nections and applications, will bring before his pupils’ mind the right kind, at the right 
time, to secure the best result in the end.” 

He also adds the following remarks upon the relations of science to ianguage in an 
educational scheme. If such just and enlightened views were generally prevalent, it 
vould be of the highest advantage to the progress of truth and civiliza‘ion : 

“Nothing, therefore, can well be more unfortunate for the cause of education than 
that misunderstanding should prevail between the representatives of two depart- 
ments of study so nearly agreeing in both object and method, which are not antagonis- 
tic, and hardly even antithetical, but rather supplementary to one another; nothing 
sadder than to hear, on the one hand, the works of man decried as a snbject of study 
compared with the works of Ged, asif the former were not also the works of God, or as 
if the latter concerned us, or were comprehensible by us, except in their relation to us; 
or, on the other hand, to hear utility depreciated and facts sneered at, as if utility were 
not merely another name for value, or asif there were anything to oppose to facts 
save fictions. Men may dispute as-to which is the foremost, but it is certain that these 
are the two feet of knowledge, and that to hamper either is to check the progress of 
culture. Each has its undesirable tendencies, which the influence of the other must 
help to correct; the one makes for overconservatism, the other for overradicalism ; the 
one is apt toinspire a too ecredulous trust to authority, the other an overweening self- 
confidence, a depreciation of even rightful authority, a contempt for the past and its 
Jessons. Both alike have an imperative claim to our attention, and upon their due 
combination must rest the system of education, if it would be indeed disciplinary. 

“Into the more practical question of what constitutes their due combination we do 
not here enter, having undertaken to speak only of some of the principles that underlie 
its settlement. What part of philological training shall be given through the English, 
the other modern tongues, or the ancient; how we are to avoid cram, and give that 
which, instead of obstructing or nauseating, creates the capacity and the desire for 
more; how to adjust the details of a proper compromise between the general and the 
special discipline and culture; these and matters demanding the most caretal consid- 
eration, and sure to lead to infinite discussion, since upon them the differences of indi- 
vidual taste, capacity, and circumstance must occasion wide diversities of opinion. 

“In conclusion, we will only repeat that those differences themselves have to be fully 
allowed for in our systems; that we may not cnt out too strait-laced a scheme of 
study; to be forced upon all minds that in an acknowledged course of compromise 
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and selection it were foolish to exact uniformity ; that we should beware how niuch 
we provounce indispensable, and how we allow ourselves to look down upon any ono 
unversed in what our experience has taught us to regard as valuable, since he may 
have gained from something else that we are ignorant of an equal or greater amonnt 
of discipline and enlightenment. Let us, above all things, have that wisdom which 
consists in knowing how little we know ; and, as its natural consequence, the humility 
and charity which shall lead us to estimate at its utmost value and to respect what is 
known by our fellow.” 

I am, dear sir, yours, respectfully, 
D. C. GILMAN. 
General J. EATON, JTr., 

' United Siates Commissioner of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 


TaBLE IV.—Preliminary list of local publications pertaining to the national grant. 
CALIFORNIA. 


1862.—Incorporation, organic basis and laws of the College of California. 16 pp., 8vo. 
1863.—Memorial of the trustees of the College of California, asking for the national 


t 


evant. 
1864.—Report by Professor J. D. Whitney and others, on establishing a State uni- 
versity. 


1866.—Reporté upon a projected improvement of the estate of the College of California, 

by Olmsted Vaux & Co. 26 pp., 8vo., with a plat of the grounds. 

1868.—Prospectus of the University, (including the legislation of the State, by-laws of 
the regents, &c.) pp. 43, xi, 8°. 

1869.—Prospectus, (including catalogue, schedule of studies, &¢.,) statutes of the 
University of California. 10 pp., 8vo. 

~ 1870.—Register of the University of California, 1870~71. 67 pp., 8vo. 


CONNECTICUT. 


1846 and every subsequent year. Catalogues of Yale College. 

Memoir of Professor J. P. Norton. New Englander, vol. x, 1852. 

Memorial of Professor J. P. Norton. 12mo. 

Report of the joint standing committee on education in the general assembly of 
Connecticut, (May session, 1847,) on the establishment in Yale College of a 
professorship of agriculture and the arts. (Signed by Ephraim Williams, 
chairman.) 

1€56.—Scientifie schools in Europe, by D.C. Gilman. 11 pp., 8vo. (Printed also in 
Barnard’s American Journal of Iducation.) 

Scientific education the want of Connecticut, by D.C. Gilman. 8 pp., 8vo. 
(Printed also in the Connecticut Agricultural Socicty’s Transactions.) 

Appeal in behalf of the Yale Scientific School. 32 pp., 8vo. 

Private proposal for reorganizing the Scientific School of Yale College. (Fools- 
cap sheet.) 

Proposed plan for a school of science in Yale College. 32 pp., Sve. 

Plan cf an agricultural school, by Professor J. A. Porter. 8 pp., 8vo. 

Plan of an engineering school, by Professor W. A. Norton. 4 pp., 8vo. 

Science and scientifie schools. An address before the alumni of Yale College at 
commencement in 1856, by Professor J. D. Dana. 

1860.—Agricultural lectures at Yale College. Reported by H. 8. Olcott. 12mo. 

Regulations of the Scientific School of Yale College, (several editions in sueces- 

Sive years.) 4 pp., 8vo. 

1863.—Statement respecting the Sheffield Scientific School, laid before members of the 
legislature of Connectient. 4 pp., 8vo. 

1864.—Prospectus of the Shefficld Scientific School. 4 pp., Svo. 

1865.—Circular of the Shefiicld Scientific School. 4 pp., 8vo. 

Circular respecting a course in agriculture. 4 pp., 4to. 

1866.—First annual report of the State visitors of the Sheffield Scientific School. 40 
pp., Svo. (Containing a history of the foundation.) 

1867.—Second annual report of the Sheffield Scientific School, containing a description 
of Sheffield Hall, (with ents.) 64 pp., 8vo. 

Acts of Congress and of the Connecticut legislature, respecting the national 
grant. 4 pp., Svo. 

On the relations of scientific education to industrial pursuits, by Professor C. 8. 
Lyman. An address at the twenty-first anniversary of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. 8vo. 

On our national schools of science, by D. C. Gilman. (From the North Ameri- 
can Review, October, 1867.) 
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1868.—Third annual report. 64 pp., 8vo. (Containing an essay on the aim and object 
of scientific education, by Professor William D. Whitney.) 
1869.—Fourth annual report. 76 pp., 8vo. (Containing a catalogue of officers, bene- 
factors, and students, 1846-1869.) 
1870.—Fifth annual report. 103 pp., 8vo. (Containing a catalogue of the Hillhouse 
mathematical library.) 
Inaugural address, by Professor William P. peow DiCee on the profession of the 
dynamic or mechanical engineer. 
The same. Second edition; Philadelphia. 
Five brief explanatory tracts. 
1871.—Sixth annual report. 64 pp., 8vo. (Containing short essays on dynamic engi- 
neering, and on city surveys, by Professor W. ae Trowbridge, and a catalogue 
of drawings from the Novelty Iron-Works.) 


DELAWARE. 
1871.—Circular of Delaware College. 28 pp., 8vo. 


ILLINOIS. 


1854.—Industrial universities for the people, by J. B. Turner. 
1864.—On the Illinois School of Agriculture, by W. C. Flagg. 12 pp., 8vo. 
On industrial university education, by J. B. Turner. 21 pie 8vo. 
1867.—Laws of Congress and of Ilinois in relation to the Industrial University, and 
minutes of the first meeting of the trustees. 
1868.—First annual report of the trustees of the linois Industrial University. 323 
pp., 8vo. (Containing a history of the movement for industrial education in 
Illinois, and an account of the condition of agriculture in that State, past and 
present.) 
1869.—Second annual report. 407 pp., 8vo. (Including a full report of the lectures 
and discussions on agriculture at the university, January, 1869.) 
1870.—Third annual report, (with a full report of the agricultural lectures, &c., of 
1870. 
Third annual circular. 
1871.—Fourth annual circular. 
The Ilinois Industrial University, Vol. I, No.1, June, 1871. 20 pp., 4to. 


IOWA. 


1863.—Fourth annual report of the secretary of the Iowa State Agricultural College 
and Farm. 

1864.—Fifth annual report of the same. 

1866.—First annual report of the superintendent and secretary of the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College and Farm. 66 pp., 8vo. (Containing history and financial 
condition of the college building and farm from 1658 to 1866.) 

1868.—Plan of organization of the Iowa State Agricultural College. (Presented by Presi- 
dent A. S. Welch.) 24 pp., 8vo. 

Second report of the trustees of the Iowa Agricultural College. 96 pp., 8vo. 

(Containing history of the college from its inception to 186s. ) 

1870.—Third biennial report of the board ‘of trustees of the State Agricultural College 
and Farm. 143 pp., 8vo. 

1871.—The annual report of the Iowa Agricultural College. 125 pp., 12mo. 


KANSAS. 


1866.—Sixth annual report of the superintendent of public instruction of the State. 
1867.—Third annual catalogue of the State Agricultural College. 
1868.—Annual report of the State Agricultural College. 
1869.—Fourth annual catalogue of the same. 
eee coport of the board of regents of the State Agricultural ;Collego. 15 
pp. 
Annual report of the superintendent of public instruction. 163 pp., 8vo. 


KENTUCKY. 


1866-71, inclusive—Annual Catalogues of Kentucky University, each catalogue con- 
tains an historical sketch and the LEVON of the regent, J. B. Bowman. 


MAINE. 


1867.—Annual report of the State College of Aevienore and the Mechanic Arts. ’ 
1868.—Reports of the trustees and treasurer of the College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. 
Catalogue of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
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1869.—Annnal reports of the trustecs and treasurer of the College of Agriculture. 
30 pp., 8vo. 
1870.—Cataloene of the State College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
Annual reports of the trustees, farm superintendent, and treasurer of the College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 40 pp., 8vo. 


MARYLAND. 


1858.—Report of register of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
1859.—First circular of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
1863.—Cirenlar of the same. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


1. Institute of Technology, Boston. 


1861.—Proceedings preliminary to the organization of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 23 pp., 8vo. 

1862.—Officers, objects, and by-laws of the Institute of Technology. 

1865.—First annual catalogue of the Institute of Technology. 

1866.—Second annual catalogue. 

1867.—Third annual catalogue. 

1868.—Fourth annual catalogue. 

1869.— Fifth annual catalogue. 

1870.—Sixth annual catalogue. 


2. Agricultural College, Amherst. 


1864.—First annual report of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. (Supply 
exhausted.) 

1865.—Second annual report. 

1866.—Third annual report. 

1867.—Fourth annual report. 

1868.—Fifth annual report. (Containing illustrations of the buildings.) 

1869.—Sixth annual report. (Containing illustrations of the buildings.) 

1870.—Seventh annualreport. (Containing illustrations of the buildings.) 

1871.—Eighth annual report. (Containing a plot of the college farm.) 


MICHIGAN. 


1857 and onward.—Annual catalogues. (The catalogue for 1857 contains the legislation 
and the procecdings at the opening of the college.) 
1863.--Second annual report of the secretary of the State board of agriculture. (Con- 
tains a sketch of the history of the agricultural college.) 
1864.—Annual catalogue. 
1865.—Annual catalogue. 
1866.—Report of the president of the State Agricultural College. 
Address on the Agricultural College. By Governor H. H. Crapo. 
Annual catalogue. 
1867.— Annual catalogue. 
1865.—Report of the president of the State Agricultural College. 
Annual catalogue. ’ 
Experiments conducted at the Agricultural College. 
1869.—Report of the president of the State Agricultural College. 
Address on the industrial arts, by Hon. G. Willard. 
Report on experiment in agricultural chemistry. 
Report on farm experiment. 
1870.—Report on the accounts of the State Agricultural College. 
Annual catalogue. 
MINNESOTA. 


1269.—-Report of the committee on organization, made to the board of regents of the 
University of Minnesota. 
Annual report of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota. 
Tenth annual report of the State superintendent of public instruction. (Con- 
taining report of president of the university.) 208 pp., 8vo. 
1870.—Annual report of the State superintendent of public instruction. 
Annual report of the board of recents of the university. 
Announcement of the university for 1871. 
1871.—University Almanac for 1871. (Containing historical sketch of the university. 
Announcement of the university for 1872. 32 pp., 12mo. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


1871.—Minutes of the board of trustees of the university, with an appendix on the 
organization of the College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 27 pp., 8vo 
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MISSOURI. 


1870.—Report of the University of Missouri. 
Address of President Read at the eommeneement, 1870. 
1871.—Report of the university, by the eurators. (Containing catalogue, announce- 
ments, &e.) 117 pp., 8vo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


1867 and onward.—Catalogues of Dartmouth College. 
First report of the trustees. 
1868.—Seeond report of the trustees. 
1869.—Third report. (With eharts.) 83 pp., 12mo. 
1870.—Fourth report of the same. (With topographical map of the farm and engraving 
of college edifice.) 40 pp., 12mo. 
1871.—Fifth report of the same. 
NEW JERSEY. 


1865 and onward.—Catalogue of Rutgers College. 

1865.—First annual report. 

1866.—Seeond annual report. 

1867.—Third annual report. 

1868.—Fourth annual report. 

1869.—Fifth annual report. 

1870.—Sixth annual report. 

(These reports, in addition to other matter, contain annually the lectures of 
Professor G. H. Cook, delivered in different counties of the State.) 


NEW YORK. 


1866.—Report of the committee on organization of Cornell University. 

1869.—Address on agrieultural edueation. By Andrew D. White, president of Cornell 
University. 50 pp., 8vo. 

Catalogue of Cornell University. 

1869-’70.—The Cornell University registers. (The last eontaining “an address by 

eee White relative to the College of Agriculture and the Meehanie 
rts.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


1859.—Annual report of the Farmers’ High School. _ 
1860.—Inaugural address of the president of the Farmers’ High Sehool. 26 pp., 8vo. 
1860~61.—Catalogues of the Farmers’ High Sehool. 
1862 and onward.—Catalogues of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 
1862.—Report of a committee of the trustees. 63 pp., 8vo. 
1864.—Plan for organization of eolleges for agrieulture and meehanic arts. 36 pp., 8vo. 
1869.—First annual report of East Pennsylvania Experimental Farm. 

Report of the trustees of the Abricultural College. 
1870.—Report of the trustees of the Agricultural College. 
1871.—Report of the trustees of the Agrieultural College. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


1863.—Aet of Congress granting land for the establishing of agricultural eolleges, 
with resolutions aeeepting the lands for Rhede Island and assigning them to 
Brown University. 12 pp., 8vo. 

1865 and onward.—Catalogue of Brown University. 


1866.—First, second, and third annual reports of the Agricultural College of Rhode . 


Island. 
EAST TENNESSEE. 


1870.—Catalogue of State Industrial College. 
1871.—Catalogue of State Industrial College. 


VERMONT. 


1866 and onward.—Annual reports of the State Agrieultural College for 1866-70. 
Catalogues of University of Vermont. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
1868.—First annual eatalogue of State Agricultural College. 


WISCONSIN. 


1866 and onward.—Catalogues of the University. 
Annual reporis of the regents. 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
GENERAL STATISTICS OF BLINDNESS. 


It is usually thought that the proportion of blind persons in any community depends 
greatly upon climatic influences. -Zeune, so long director of the institution for the blind 
in Berlin, put forth tables showing that the ratio of the blind to the whole population is— 


Between 20° and 30° north latitude .....-.. 5S eae 1lto 100 
[Reema Meri Lee erin Ghalib td cee nr ito 300 
pcuveon 200 Aides) miOnimilatibQe .2s.ss c.ccce ccscec sce ccs ce ccee see - lto 800 
Berwecen coe mdrel moni NbUbMUe ..... .--2-+ 4406 -s0nes soseee vos-s ee 1 to 1, 400 
Beixeemog sade cemoOnplaLitide <2... 2,22. slose- ene ck. ellos ene ceee 1 to 1, 000 
Berwecn ed samiecOsmorul taAtitude 22-2 onc ccnca wee nee veccovscccces lto 500 


Closer calculation shows that Zeune’s doctrine is questionable; and his tables unre- 
liable. This is certainly so with regard to the United States. 

The census of 1870 gives 20,320 as the number ofthe blind in the United States, the whole 
population being 33,555,983. But this by no means represents the number cut off 
from the blessings of common schools, and the common occupations of life, by total or 
partial lack of sight. 

None are counted as blind who ought not to be counted ; while some who are totally, 
and many who are partially blind, escape notice. People dislike to admit their own, or 
their children’s imperfection of vision. 

If we should apply the test used in some schools for the blind, and count as blind all 
who cannot distinguish printed letters the eighth of an inch square; all those who “ see 
men as trees walking,” but who cannot see distinctly enough to pursue ordinary indus- 
trial occupations ; and add the average persistent number of those temporarily deprived 
of the use of their eyes by discase, we should have a more correct idea of the number of 
individual sufferers, and the amount of public loss consequent upon lack of, or defect of, - 

he sense of sight. 

We are gathering statistical data to show, more accurately than has yet been done, 
the number of the blind in various sections of the world, and in various States of the 
United States; but, although not yet ready for publication, they indicate that the 
commonly received theory of Zeune, that blindness increases as we go northward or 
southward from the ceuter of the temperate zone, is not true of this continent. 


CAUSES OF BLINDNESS. 


A careful examination of 500 cases at the Perkins Institution shows the causes of blind- 
ness to be: Congenital, 37.75 per cent.; disease, 47.09 per cent.; accidents, 15.16 per cent. 
It shonld be borne in mind, however, that many of those set down as blind by disease 
or by accident were born with organs of sight too feeble to resist ordinary destructive 
agencies of disease or accident. A blow of a chip, or a blast of cold air, that would 
atfect sound visual organs only slightly and temporarily, is, in these persons, followed 
by severe inflammation, often ending in blindness. They were, so to speak, not born 
blind, but born to become blind. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE BLIND AS A CLASS, 


The failure of the visual organs to perform their functions normally, or to perform 
them persistently through life, is often a symptom of some defect which pervades the 
whole bodily organization. The inference from this is, that the blind, taken as a whole 
class, have less bodily vigor, less persistent vital force, than ordinary persons. The 
superinduced sedentary habits still further depress the vital force, so that the blind 
have less than average power to resist disease and destructive agencies than average 
persons have. 

According to tables carefully prepared at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, it 
appears that of the entire 1,102 persons (admitted to seven institutions) whose after 
history is known, 878 now survive; whereas the life table of Massachusetts calls for 
about 964, and that of England for about 979 survivors—thereby indicating that the 
power of the blind, represented by the returns of these institutions, to resist destructive 
influences is 8.9 per cent. less than that of the population of Massachusctts, and 10.3 per 
cent. less than that of the population of all England ; and that the number of deaths is 
from 60 to 80 per cent. greater, according to the tables employed for the comparison, 
than the number required by such tables. 


SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF SCILOOLS FOR THE BLIND IN EUROPE, 


Notwithstanding the general sympathy which blindness excites, and the universal 
readiness to help those suffering by this sore infirmity, no better way was devised 
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to do so than that of giving them alms, until toward the end of the cighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The device of forming lettcrs by placing pins in large cushions had been adopted by 
several noted blind persons in Germany. One of them, Weissenberg of Manheim, 
added a method of making relief maps. 

Mademoiselle Paradis, a blind pianist of Vienna, who was familiar with these pro- 
cesses, came to Paris in 1784. She used a large pinecushion in which she stuck pins to 
represent notes. Among her acquaintances was the Abbé Valentine Haiiy, brother of 
the celebrated mineralogist. 

Haiiy at once saw how Mademoisclle’s pincushion might become changed to a 
book. He embossed some stiffpaper with large letters, and found they could be distin- 
guished by the touch. He immediaicly sought out some blind children, among whom 
was a little beggar-boy, named Lesuer, of superior talents and quick wit._ This boy 
afterward played the same part in the enterprise of educating the blind as Massieu had 
done in that of deaf-mutes. Hatiy taught him to distinguish letters, arithinetical fig- 
ures, and outline maps. In a few weeks he exhibited his pupil before the Société 
Philanthropique, and carried them as by storm. A small house (No. 18 Notre-Dame des 
Victoires) was put at his disposal, and also funds to support twelve scholars. Thus a 
ee Byte pineushion was the foundation of the first institution for the education of 
the blind. 

If the history of this first public institution for the education of the blind had been 
known by founders of similar institutions in this country, some of them might have 
avoided some mistakes and losses. It shows clearly that the most generous impulses, 
unguided by reason, may lead to measures more harmful than helpful to the object of our 
sympathy; and that no amount of genius and zeal can atone for lack of common sense. 

Valentine Hatiy had genius, generosity, and zeal; but he lacked common sense, and 
utterly failed as an administrator of affairs. 

It is usually supposed that Hatiy first conceived the idea of teaching the blind from 
the sad exhibition of a band of blind musicians, with leathern spectacles on nose, and 
music books before their sightless eyes, playing to a crowd. There is (or was, within 
my memory) a low coffee-house in Paris in which blind men fiddled forthe amusement 
of the visitors, hence called the Café des Aveugles. Haiiy probably visited it while on 
his search for pupils for his new school; but, from what 1 gather of his memoirs, it is 
most probable that his first impulse was received from what he saw of Mademoiselle 


Paradis and her pincushion. His enthusiasm and zeal so hastened the progress of his _ 


little school, that in the very same year he exhibited them before Louis XVI and his 
court. They made a deep impression upon all hearts. Their reading excited wonder, 
admiration, and undue hope. The school became one of the lions of Paris; and its mas- 
ter a favorite of the court. He was made interpreter to the King, and to the navy 
department, for the English, German, and Dutch languages; royal interpreter ; and 
professor of ancient inscriptions; and finally, secretary to the King. 

in the same year he dedicated to his royal master a book called “ Essays upon the 
Education of the Blind.” This was printed in relief, nominally by the blind boys atthe 
new school, but really by Clousier, the printer; the boys, perhaps, pulling the press. 
This book (which is of little real value) was translated into English by Blacklock, the 
blind poet, in 1795. 

The school seems to have been badly directed; and in 1790 it was joined to that for 
the deaf-mutes, and the two classes were assembled in the Convent of the Celestins. 
The union seems to have been unwise, and unblessed. The managers quarrejed; and 
managed matters so badly that the existence of both schools was endangcred; when 
the National Assembly decreed, July 2, 1791, that the expenses of the schools should be 
assumed by the State, and that one pupil should be received from each of the eighty 
departments of France. 

But the pecuniary relief did not mend matters in the schools. The quarrels of the 
managers were taken up by the pupils; and the blind and the mutes were at logger- 
heads. ‘This discreditable condition of things was terminated aftcr the resolution of 
9th Thermidor, Anno II, by a decree of the national convention, July 27, 1794, which 
separated the disputants, and placed the deaf-mutes in the seminary of Saint Magloire, 
and the blind in Saint Catharine’s House, Rue des Lombards. 

But Haiiy’s intemperate zeal made matters still worse at the school for the blind. 
Having discarded what were styled the mummeries of the Roman Church, the Theo- 
philapthropes set up more ridiculous mummeries of their own; and Haiiy having 
become a sort of sub-priest of Revelliere Lepaux, used to make his pupils take part in 
the miscalled religious ceremonies, by chanting. 

Earnestly desiring to make his pupils happy, he foolishly thought to do so by allow- 
ing some of them to marry, and to bring their brides to live in the institution. The 
consequences may be easily imagined. Although an abbé, he had married a suitable 
woman, but upon her death he took to wife, and to the institution, a common market 
girl, without manners or culture. Under such a matron the confusion in the household 
became “ worse confounded ;” and as its chief and ostensible object, “ the instraction of 
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the blind,” was not attained, Chaptal, minister of interior, recommended that it be trans- 
ferred to the old establishment of the Quinze-Vingts, or asylum for fifteen scores (300) 
blind soldiers. This step was probably taken to get rid of Haiiy, who had proved 
incompetent to direct the establishment which he had created. He waspensioned; and 
his unfortunate pupils were utterly demoralized by being mingled with the inmates of 
the Quinze-Vingts; all of whom were paupers; and some of whom were beggars. 

After an eclipse of fourteen years, the school was rescued from its demoralizing rela- 
tions, and moved to a house in Rue St. Victor, where it revived under the care of Dr. 
Guille. His successor, Dr. Dufau, completely regenerated it; obtained for it liberal 
patronage of the government; and made it the leading establishment of the kind upon 
the Continent. 

Haiiy attempted, upon the strength of his reputation, to establish a boarding-school 
for children. It was dignified with the name cf Musée des Aveugles, but had no suc- 
cess; and lived only about two years. He then went to St. Petersburg, and commenccd, 
under royal patronage, the establishment of a school for the blind. Ho had partial 
success in awakening public interest; but he failed in the management of his school for 
the same reasons asin Paris. He was, however, treated with great respect, and received 
the decoration of the order of St. Vladimir. He then tried his hand in Berlin; but 
although the institution which he founded took root, and still Hourishes, his cohnection 
with it was ended, and he returned to Paris, to die a dependent upon his less brilliant 
but abler brother. 

The fruits which Haiiy planted have multiplied, until all the principal countries of 
Europe have their special institutions for the instruction of the blind in the rudiments 
of learning, in music, and in the mechanical arts. 


SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The first public and systematic efforts made in the United States to secure for blind 
children a share in the advantages of common-school instruction, were made in Boston 
in 1829. 

Dr. John D. Fisher while studying medicine in Paris had visited the French school | 
for the blind; and on his return home associated himself with a haif dozen benevolent 
geutlemen, among whom was William H. Prescott, the eminent historian, who was him- 
self partially blind. It was shown by experiment, in the meetings of these gentlemen, 
that blind children could be taught to read embossed type, to distinguish outline maps, 
&c. They therefore obtained from the legislature an act (dated March 2, 1829) incor- 
porating an institution, to be styled the New England Asylum for the Blind; which 
name has been since changed to that of Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind. The act of incorporation provided that the institution should be under 
the control of twelve trustees, eight to be chosen annually by the corporation, and 
four by the governor and council. The trustees proceeded at once to collect money to 
establish a school, aud appealed to the legislature for aid. That body had previously 
made a grant of $6,000, to be continued annually, for the education of indigent deat- 
mute pupils at the American Asylum in Hartford, and as there were not beneficiaries 
enough to exhaust the appropriation, the unexpended balance was granted to the in- 
stitution for the blind. 

In 1831 Dr. Samuel G. Howe took direction of the establishment, and he has continued 
at its head ever since. 

The grants by the legislature were during many years proportioned to the number of 
beneficiaries received and educated; but were increased with the growth of the estab- 
lishment, and with the number of State beneficiariesreceived. Now the sum appropriated 
is $30,000 a year, upon condition that all indigent blind persous belonging to Masssachu- 
setts who are recomimended by the governor and council, shall be received and educated 
gratuitously. 

The other New England States immediately took measures to secure for their blind 
children the advantages of instruction ; but, instead of erecting institutions at home, 
sent their beneficiaries to the Massachusetts school. 

This history is given somewhat in detail, because nearly the same course has been 
followed in establishing kindred institutions in other States. It shows, also, how our 
citizens are accustomed to work. Two or three zealous persons gather together in a 
small chamber, and pass resolutions that such and such an institution is desirable and 
must be had. If it meets approval, others come into the movement. They procure an 
act of incorporation, and when the establishment has got successfully at work, they 
ask, and generally obtain, aid from the public treasury. 

It shows, also, an important fundamental feature in respect to which our public in- 
stitutions for the blind differ. Some are, legally, private corporations. They may, or 
may not, receive aid from the State, in shape of payment for beneficiaries ; but the 
State has no direct control over the management. This is left to a board of trustees, 
chesen annually by the members of the corporation. Such is the original New York 
Institution for the Blind, in the city of New York. 
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Some are strictly State institutions; the State owns the property, appoints the trus- 
tees, (virtually the superintendents,) and pays allthe expenses. Suchis the New York 
State Institution at Batavia, and the Ohio Institution for the Blind. 

A third class are partly private, partly public establishments. The property is held 
by a corporation; but the State appoints a certain number of the board of trustees, 
generally one- third, sometimes one-half. Such is the Perkins Institution of Massa- 

chusetts. 

There are advantages and disadvantages i in each mode, but the two chief advantages 
claimed for the third class are strong. First, institutions so organized call for the per- 
sonal sympathy and the intelligent. co-operation of a considerable number of private 
citizens, and such are sure to be found when called for. Second, they are kept out of 
the sphere of local politics and the scramble for office. Some institutions already suf- 
fer from the fact that practitally, however excellent the superintendent may be, how- 
ever valuable his knowledge and experience, he is turned out when the political party 
which put him in, is defeated at the polls. 

But to return to history. In 1831 Dr. Akerly, of New York City, who had been 
active in introducing instruction for deaf-mutes, interested himself and others in pro- 
curing like beneiits for the blind. Some children were taken from the almshouse and 
instructed, by “way of experiment, ”in a small room in Canal street, by Dr. John D. 
Russ, who raised the infant institution to maturity ; and though he long since ceased. 
to superintend it officially, he has not yet ceased to be its efficient friend. 

The first thought and purpose of building up speciai institutions for the instraction 
of the blind seems to have occurred to benevolent persons in New England, New York, 

and Pennsylvania almost simultaneously, but without concert. 

In Philadelphia the benevolent Robert Vanx had been ur ging the matter for several 
years upon his friends in that city, before they fairly organized the excellent institu- 
tion which has grown to be among the foremost of the world. 

The success of these institutions awakened an interest over the whole United States. 
A detachment of pupils from the Perkins Institute visited seventeen States, and were 
exhibited before the legislatures and people. Schools were established successively in 
Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky,Tennessee, Indiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi, Maryland, Michigan, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Minnesota, California, New York State, Kansas, Louisiana, and West Virginia 
Thus it has become part of the fixed policy of the country that the blind shall have 
a full share of the instruction. 

The legislatures of thirty-one States make special appropriations, either for the 
maintenance of schools for the blind, or for the support of a certain number of Ha 
ciavies in the institutions of other States. 

Nineteen special institutions are in operation for the sole benefit of the blind, and 
seven others of which the blind share the benefits with the deafmutes. The aggregate 
of their property is about $8,500,000. Their aggregate annual income is about half a 
inillion. They have received in all 6,476 pupils. Their actual present number is 2,018. 

The general statistics of these institutions are given in the table subjoined. They 
are made up from recent written returns, given by the several superintendents. 

We propose, in another article, to give a 1 sketch of the course of instruction pursued 
in these institutions; to consider the principles upon which they are founded, the 
mode in which they are administered ; and to compare them with European institutions 
of the same kind. 


SAWL G. HOWE. 
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As will be scen from the tables, the number of schools for the instruetion of the deaf 
and dumb in the eountry is thirty-eight. In these were gathered during the last 
academic year more than four thousand pupils, an inerease of over two hundred from 
the preceeding year. Pennsylvania has taken a step towards clearing herself from the 
eharge of making insnfficient provision for her deaf-mutes, by incorporating an insti- 
tution to be loeated at Pittsburgh. 

No essential changes have, been made in the methods of instruetion pursued in the 
several institutions. Articulation is, however, reeeiving increased attention, as an 
aceomplishment for the comparatively few, who, having aequired speech before losing 
hearing, retain more or less facility of vocal utterance. 


o CONVENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


An event of-interest and importance was the assembling of a convention of experts 
in this profession, at Indianapolis, on the 24th of August, 1870. Twenty-four institu- 
tions were represented by eighty-three officers and teachers, and the deliberations of 
the eonvention were .econtinued for nearly four days. The subjects presented and 
debated were as follows: 

Language, considered in referenee to the instruetion of primary elasses, by Horaee 
S. Gillett, A. M., instructor in the Indiana institution. 

Prizes as rewards for superiority in seholarship, by H. A. Turton, esq., instructor in 
the Iowa institution. ; 

The proper order of signs, by E. G. Valentine, A. B., instructor in the Wisconsin in- 
stitution. 

The higher edueation of deaf-mutes, by John C. Bull, A. M., instructor in the Con- 
necticut institution. 

Religious serviees for deaf-mutes, by H. W. Milligan, A. M., instruetor in the Dlinois 
institution. 

‘Day-sehools for the deaf and dumb, by Edward A. Fay, A. M., professor in the Na- 
tional Deaf-mute College. 

The nobility, dignity, and antiquity of the sign language, by J. C. Covell, A. M., 
prineipal of the Virginia institution. 

Compulsory education in its relation to deaf-mutes, by J. L. Noyes, A. M., principal 
of the Minnesota institution. 

Organization of institutions for the deaf and dumb, by Philip G. Gillett, A. M., 
principal of the Dlinois institution. 

Method of preaching to deaf-mutes, by Franklin Read, esq., instruetor in the Illinois 
institution. 

A practieal view of deaf-mute instruetion, by Isaae Lewis Peet, A. M., principal of 
the New York institution. 

The progress of deaf-niute instruetion, by Harvey P. Peet, Ph. D., LL. D., late prin- 
cipal of the New York institution. 

Mimography. 

Artieulation. 

Probably no subjeet is of greater importance in the instruction of deaf-mutes than 
the one brought forward in the article first named above, for it is well understood by 
instruetors that when a mute ehild has written language well in use, his edueation 
proceeds with no greater difficulty than that of his hearing brother. 


FAMILIARITY WITH THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ESSENTIAL. 


Mr. Gillett, an instruetor of long experience in the Indiana institution, stated the 
question and the diftieulty as follows, in opening his paper on language: 

“The more familiar a deaf-mute is with the English language at any period of school 
life, the more satisfactory, in gencral, will be lis progress in study at any subsequent 
period. The advantages possessed and acquisitions made in this branch of education 
during his first year will favorably affect every remaining part of his course. It is of the 
highest importance, then, that he begin and proceed according to the best methods, 
And here arises the great question whieh takes precedence of every other in the literary 
education of this class of persons. Whatis the best method of making them acquainted 
with our language ? 

‘“‘Are the proeesses now employed the best? Do deaf-mutes graduate from our in- 
stitutions with that ability, not to say accuracy, in the expression of their thoughts, 
which may reasonably be expected? Does the average acquirement of the ordinary 
and high-elass scholars approach that of the common-school and academic graduates 
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of our public schools as nearly as, under the different circumstances, we have a right 
to demand ? 

“* However these questions may be answered, there seems to be among the instructors 
of deaf-mutes a prevailing dissatisfaction with their usual rate of progress and amount 
of attainment in language. Their advancement should be more rapid, the results of 
study larger and more complete. Their minds are believed to be capable of something 
better. They should leave the school, if they finish the prescribed course, with an 
ability to express their thoughts more correctly and with greater facility; some, at 
least, with elegance. ” 

Again the difficulty was stated in a paper on the proper order of signs, by Mr. Val- 
entine, a young teacher in the Wisconsin institution, as follows: 

“‘Tt must be evident to you who are so conversant with deaf-mutes, to you who 
have watched their conversation and read their productions, that they do not want for 
ideas. They could talk from morning till night, with no intermission, if permitted ; 
and their productions, all in all, show much thought. What, then, is the difficulty? I 
believe it to be this: When they write out their thoughts, they express them, not in 
the English order, but in the order they have been most accustomed to use, in the se- 
called natural order. In short, they fail in the converting process. Their minds not 
being sufficiently strong to grasp two opposite systems at once, they naturally acquire 
the systen1 most commonly used. They never learn to use the English order correctly, 
because they never learn to think in that order.” 

Referring to the importance of requiring deaf-mute children to practice the verbal 
language taught them in school, Mr. B. Talbot, principal of the Iowa institution, 
and a teacher of many years’ experience, said: 

“Tf a pupil must make signs, and cannot get along without it, of course we must let 
him make signs, but we can very easily encourage the other form of expression. I 
know that sign-making is the easiest—it is the laziest process—and that is probably 
the reason why we follow it; but if we do our whole duty to the deaf-mute we must, 
as soon as possible, get him out of the habitual use of signs, and as soon as possible get 
him into the constant practice of words put together into sentences. I do not care 
how short they are; in fact, the fewer words in a sentence the better for a deaf-mute, 
until you get him into the ready and habitual use of the simpler forms of expression. 
We should, in every way that we possibly can, secure this practice in the use of words. 
Iam sure, from my experience in the school-room and out of it, as well as from what 
others testify as the result of their observation and experience, that there is no easier 
method of promoting the early use of verbal language. It seemsito me that this is the 
point of the article before us—practice, practice, over aud over again.” 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY MESSRS. GALLAUDET AND KEEP. 


Alluding to the essays of Messrs. Gillett and Valentine, the writer of this article 
spoke as follows: 

‘“‘T have listened to the paper which has been read this afternoon, as J listened to the 
paper read this morning, with a very great interest. I have followed the discussions 
as closely as I might with no less interest; and Isee running through it all the fact, 
which J am very glad to have acknowledged so plainly in this convention, and which 
we have all to look in the face, that the deaf and dumb, as a class, do not maoter the 
English language. Itakeit that itis the confession of the discussion and of the article 
that the deaf and dumb in our institutions, as a class, do not master the English lan- 
guage. IJ consider this a very serious confession. I do not Know that I can say when 
I first became aware of this great fact, though I can look back to the time when [ was 
not aware of it, in my experience as a teacher of the dcafanddumb. Butit is a fact of 
which I am fully satisfied, and I find it pretty well confessed here to day. Other evi- 
dences of this fact have also come to my knowledge. To the college at Washington 
have come students from various parts of the country, representing a large number of 
the institutions. These pupils have come to us for the purpose of extending their edu- 
eation; of going into the study of various branches of learning not taught them else- 
where. We, of course, have to examine them, in order to learn what have beeu their 
previous attainments; to learn how far they have mastered that language, which in 
the college at Washington is made the basis of communication and instruction ; I mean, 
not the sign language, but the English language. In the working of our college, we 
find young men of fine minds, who have had the best advantages that the country can 
afiord, in institutions second to none, who, doubtless, have had faithful teachers, and 
have been earnest and persevering themselves, and had a great ambition to be schol- 
ars—we find such young men not by any means masters of the English language. In 
saying this, Imean, not masters of the English language in its comparatively simpler 
forms—not, of course, the elementary forms, but the simpler forms of expression. In 
some of the middle classes of the college we have young men whose minds are well 
stored with facts, who have a good knowledge of mathematics and the natural sciences, 
who, perhaps, know something of French and a good deal of Latin, and who yet are not 
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masters of the English language, as we feel, and as every one of yuu would admit, 1f 
placed in communication with them, they ought to be.” 

The only serious opposition to the views thus set forth was made by Mr. John R. 
Keep, for many years an instructor in the institution at Hartford, who said: 

“Tam very sorry, for one, to have the attainments of the deaf and dumb, under all 
the difficulties that they have to encounter, belittled for the sake of establishing a 
theory; to have the proclamation made here, to go forth to the world, that, after all 
our efforts to educate the deaf and dumb, they do not master the English language. 
But who ever claimed that they do? It is the wonder of the age that they accom- 
plish so much, considering the embarrassments under which they labor. To say they 
do not master the English language is simply saying that,they are deaf and dumb, 
born into the world under very great disadvantages ; but God has so wonderfully con- 
strneted the human mind that, of its own native force, it has invented a way to com- 
municate its ideas. The question before us is, whether we shall, before we have reached 
the top of the seaffold, knock out the foundation upon which it rests; whether we 
* shall stand on the ladder and pull out its rounds above us, and flatter ourselves that 
we are going up all the faster. Would you destroy the French language in order 
thereby to hasten the acquisition of the English? Where these two spoken lan- 
guages are used in one family they do not tind it necessary to destroy the genius and the 
idiom of the one and go into a barbarous dialect of jargon in order to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the other. On the contrary, cach person speaks his own language, and speaks 
it purely and without regard to the other. It seems to be monstrous that it should be 
asserted here that the sign language, as is confessed by all, the only medium we have 
by which to introduce the deaf-mute child into the knowledge of English speech, is a 
dangerous thing to use in the instruction of deaf-mutes.” 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It is proper to remark that Mr. Keep states what is not a fact when he says “the 
sign language is confessed” to be ‘‘ the only medium we have by which to introduce the 
deaf-mute child into the knowledge of English speech.” And,further, he begs the 
question when he says ‘ the question before us is, whether we shall, before we have 
reached the top of the scaffold, knock out the foundation upon which it rests.” 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to renew the discussion of the conven- 
tion, but simply to call attention to the fact that a general admission was accorded of 
the unsatisfactoriness of certain results of the system now generally pursued in this 
country. This admission may be regarded as a wholesome evidence of a purpose on 
the part of the body of teachers of deaf-mutes to work out reforms whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, and not to rest satisfied with repeating the processes of past generations. 

It would be impossible, in the limits allotted to this paper, to give even a resumé of 
the discussions of the convention. A full report of the proceedings has been published 
by the Indianapolis institution, whose gencrous hospitalities the convention enjoyed, 
and copies of the document can be procured by any one interested in its subject-matter, 
on appheation to nev. Thomas MaclIntire, superintendent of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PROFESSIONAL DEAF-MUTE LITERATURE, 


It may be of interest to many engaged in the work of general education to know 
that the profession of deaf-mute instruction has its current literature, embracing a 
quarterly periodical, besides several monthly and semi-monthly papers. 

The periodical entitled “The American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb” has extended 
through sixtcen volumes, its publication having been begun in 1847, in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, under the auspices of the instructors of the institution in that place. 

Sustained for two years as a private enterprise, this publication was adopted in 1850 
as the organ of the convention of American instructors of the deaf and dumb, which 
held its first meeting at New York in that year. For eleven years its publication 
was continued at Hartford, Counectient, under the editorial direction of Luzerne Rae 
for four years, and for seven years under that of Samuel Porter, both instructors in the 
institution at Hartford, the latter now a professor in the National Deaf-Mute College at 
Washington. Suspended in 1661, on account of difficulties growing out of the war, it 
was revived by the action of tho conference of principals, held at Washington in May, 
1868. Since that time it has been published in Washington for two years, nnder the 
charge of Lewellyn Pratt, followed bythe present editor, Edward A. Fay, both protes- 
sors in the National Deaf-Mute College. 

The sixteen volumes now complete present a most valuable series of articles relating 
to the instruction of the deaf and dumb. They include, in fact, the greater part of the 
literature of our profession in the English language, excepting, of course, text-books, 
and are almost indispensable to any who wish to acquaint themselves with the art ot 
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instructing the deaf and dumb, its history and its theories, especially to those who 
would become successful teachers. 

This periodical has never been published with a view to pecuniary profit. The 
responsibility of its support has been assumed by the several State institutions, the 
expense being distributed pro rata in proportion to the number of pupils in each. 

There are five newspapers which may be named as being published in the interest 
of deaf-mute instruction. Four of these are controlled and issued by institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, and are designed to extend information with regard to the work 
of the respective institutions sustaining them, and to afford reading-matter to their 
pupils and their friends. 

The “ Deaf-Mute Advance,” published at the Illinois institution, is a semi-monthly 
paper; the “ Mute’s Chranicle,” published at the Ohio institution, is issued monthly, 
as also are the “ Deaf-Mute Home Circle,” of Kansas, and the “ Pelican,” of Louisiana. 
“The Silent World,” published at Washington, is neither controlled by, nor in the in- 
terest of, any institution. It is a monthly paper of sixteen pages, managed and edited 
by alumni and students of the National Deaf-Mute College. 

It is designed for circulation among educated deaf-mutes and their friends, and aims 
to strengthen the ties which bind the graduates of our institutions to their teachers 
and schoolmates; to keep the deaf and duinb well acquainted with the progress that 
is constantly being made in the systems of instruction; to furnish a medium for the 
discussion of new theories and practices by the deaf themselves, as well as by their 
friends; in short, to minister to their pleasure, to instruct, aid, elevate, and refine, 
and to give others an insight into the silent world of the deaf, their education and capa- 


bilities. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, Ph. D., LL. D. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF eS LaON IN FOREIGN COUN: 


INTRODUCTION. 


In this review no more than a mere outline of recent important educational events 
in foreign countries is attempted; where possible, the latest statistics are given. 

Wherever it has seemed essential to the complete understanding of events, a brief 
résumé of the preceding facts has been given. 

The official reports transmitted to the Bureau of Education have been consulted as 
far as possible, and, in addition, the following standard and reliable German publica- 
tions : 

‘“Liiben’s piidagogischer Jahresbericht,” [Ltiben’s Annual Review of Pedagogics, ] 
published annually at Leipsic. 

“‘ Wolfram’s allgemeine Chronik des Volksschulwesens,” [ Wolfram’s General Chronicle 
of public instruction, ] published annually at Hamburg. 

“Allgemeine Schulzeitung,” [General School Journal, | published weekly at Darmstadt, 
one of the oldest German publications of the kind. 


L.—EUROPE. 


1.—AUSTRIA. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In spite of innumerable difficulties, having their cause chiefly in the many different 
nationalities of the Austrian monarchy, and the reactionary tendencies of the clergy, 
education has progressed rapidly during the last year. 

The chief event of the year 1870 was the final abolition of the concordat with Rome, 
which had existed since 1855. This only refers to Austria proper, for in Hungary the 
concordat never became a law. This was the first step, and others have followed 
tending to a complete secularization of public instruction and its therough reform. 


NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


The new school law has been sanctioned by the votes of nearly all the assemblies 
(landtage) of the different Austrian provinces, with the exception of Carniola, [liria, 
Tyrol, and Gallicia. It was found that, in order to carry out this law, 1,100 teachers 
were wanting, and, to supply this want, several new teachers’ seminaries have been 
fonnded. The ministry of public instruction has, July 19, 1870, published a very full 
course of instruction for these institutions, embracing religion, 1 to 2 hours; peda- 
gogics, 2 to 3 hours; grammar, 4 to Shours; arithmetic, 1 to 2 hours; natural history, 
2 to 3 hours; natural philosophy, 2 to 3 hours; geography, 2 hours; history, 2 hours; 
agriculture, 2 hours, penmanship, 2 hours; drawing, 2 hours; music, 2 hours; gym- 
nastics, 2 hours. 

According to the ney law of May 14, 1869, so-called supplementary courses for 
teachers, have been inaugurated. They are held during the vacation, and last from 
four to eight weeks, and instruction is given in all the branches taught in the teachers’ 
seminaries. Tho expenditure for elementary education during the year 1870 amounted 
to 6,297,054 florins, (one florin = 50 cents.) Out of this sum, 178,887 florins were 
expended for the ministry of public instruction, and 367,824 florins for teachers’ semi- 
naries. 


GENERAL GERMAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT VIENNA. 


An important event of the year was the general German teachers’ association, held in 
Vienna from the 7th till the 10th of June, 1870. It was attended by upwards of 5,000 
teachers from all parts of Germany. Of the many important subjects discussed we 
mention a few: 1. The German national school. 3. The public school, a school for the 
formation of character. 4. Non-sectarian schools. 14. The aim of female education, 
This last-named subject gave rise to violent discussions. Dr. A. Meir, principal of a 
female seminary in Lubeck, tho first speaker, dwelt forcibly on the following points: 1. 
_ Female education—such as it is at present, does not meet the requirements of our time. 
2. The aim of female education is the preparation of women for their duties in the 
house and family. 3. At the same time women’s education, to prepare them for earn- 
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ing an independent living, is not to be neglected. 4, The pernicious influences of 
modern society on the family are to be fonght against with the utmost energy. 
Among the speakers was school-director Jansen, from Bremen. We quote the follow-. 
ing from his speech: “ As long as the world stands, as long as nature remains the same, 
the principle must stand that man will remain a man, and woman a woman, much as 
modern emancipators will deny it. In no sense does woman stand lower than we, and 
in no sense do we stand lower than woman ; both are to reach an equal height, but each 
in its own way. Away with the woman-man, who stands like a dwarf beside the 
woman ; away, likewise, with the man-woman, who wishes to be and act, in every 
respect, like aman! We men do not wish to see in woman a poor imitation of man. 
No! We wish to see her in her own sphere as a high ideal, whose purifying and elevat- 
ing influence is felt throughout our whole life.” 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


As regards the city schools of Austria, much remains to be done. In Vienna, with 
about 750,000 inhabitants, there are 9 school districts with 78 communal elementary 
schools, and 36,334 scholars, who are instructed in 501 school-rooms by 510 teachers. 
There are on an ay erage 70 scholars to each teacher, but there are also schoolswhere 
the number reaches 100. The salaries have, hitherto, been cntirely inadequate, vary- 
ing from 1,000 to 250 florins. The one year’s volunteers of the Vienna garrison under- 
went the usual examination for officers’ places, in November, and out of 124 only 18 
passed the examination. 

BOHEMIA. 


In Bohemia a normal course was opened during the past year for young ladies who 
wish to teach in kingdergartens. 
CARINTHIA. 


Much has been done by private and communal munificencc; thus, the little tewn of 
Villach, in Carinthia, with 4,000 inhabitants, erected a new higher burgher school 
with 8 Classes ; one citizen gave the lot, another the bricks ; another again did the ear- 
penter’s, locksmith’ s, and other work ks, free of charge; and, finally, a sum of 25, 000 
florins was subscribed for the maintenance of the school. 


STYRIA. 


Styria, with a population of 1,056,773, in 1869, had 741 elementary schools, with 1,262 
teachers, and 97,938 scholars, out of a school population of 111,550. 

A society at Graz has commenced to publish popular educational documents at a 
cheap price. Of the first of these, 5,000 copies were sold or distributed. 


HUNGARY. 


In Hungary (including Transylvania) the year 1870 has been distinguished by great 
activity among the teachers, by holding numerous mectings and spreading educational 
tracts. The zealous minister of public instruction, Edtvos, made great exertions to 
reform the whole system of public education. How necessary such a reform is will be , 
seen from a simple fact. In the city of Szegedin, with 70,000 inhabitants, 48,000 could 
neither read nor write; and, on close examination, it was found that many who professed 
a knowledge of writing could, in reality, write nothing but their own name. The pro- 
portion in some of the rural districts i is even worse. The Hungarian diet appropriated 
725,000 florins for public instruction, viz, 320,000 florins for 6 seminaries for male teach- 
ers, and 2 for female teachers : 15,000 for professors at these scminarics ; 100,000 florins 
for agricultural courses ; 50,000 florins for apparatus in the elementary schools; 100,000 
florins for the support of communal schools; 50,000 florins for the elementary instruction 
of adults whose education had been neglected ; 40,000 florins for a seminary for teachers 
in infant schools, &c. The most important meeting of the year was the first general 
Hungarian teachers’ meeting, held in Pest, August 16-18, 1870, which was attended by 
about 2,500 teachers, almost exclusively Hungarians. The stenographic reporter of the 
meeting was a Hungarian lady, Mrs. Illesy. “The whole subject of education was dis- 
cussed; and of the ‘Various questions we mention afew: 1, The elementary schools 
an their influence on society in general: 2. On the instruction and education of crim- 
inals, &c. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIAN SEMINARIES FOR MALE TEACHERS. 


We append the course of instruction in the Austrian seminaries for male teachers, as 
prescribed by the law of July, 1870. ; 
1. Religion: The extent of this study is regulated by the respective religious author- 
ities, (Roman Catholic, Greek Church, Protestants, and Jews.) 
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2. Pedagogics: A thorough knowledge of man, as to body and mind; logic; bodily 
and mental faculties of children, and the best method of developing them ; fandamen- 
tal principles of education ; historical development of elementary instruction in Aus- 
tria; general history of pedagogics ; principles of school discipline. : 

3. Language, (diftcring according to the different provinces:) Grammar ; history of 
litexature ; composition and speeches ; method of instruction. 

4, Mathematics: Arithmetic, elements of algebra, and geometry. 

5. Natural History: The natural productions of the anunal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdom. 

6. Natural Philosophy: Elements of chemistry, in as far as they are necessary for 
daily life and general industrial pursuits; knowledge of the most important branches 
of physics, (with experiments ;) knowledge of the apparatus used, especially such as 
the teacher can easily manufacture himself. ; 

7. Geography : Mapsand globes; general, physical and political geography ; an- 
cient geography ; special geography of Austria. 

8. History : Greek and Roman history ; general history ; special history of Austria. 

9. Agriculture: Raising and breeding of the most important domestic animals; pis- 
ciculture ; cultivation of silk-worms and of bees; fertilizing; knowledge of soils; 
cultivation of the most important plants ; agricultura] implements. 

10. Penmanship; 11, drawing; 12, music ; 13, gymnastics. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN AUSTRIAN SEMINARIES FOR FEMALE TEACHERS, 


By the same law of July, 1870, a new course of instruction was prescribed for the 
seminaries for female teachers. 

Obligatory studies.—1, religion ; 2, pedagogics ; 3, languages, (differing according to 
the different provinces ;) 4, mathematics; 5, natural history; 6, natural philosophy ; 
7, geography; 8, history; 9, knowledge of house-keeping; 10, French ; 11, penman- 
ship ; 12, free-hand drawing; 13, music; 14, gymnastics ; 15, needle-work. 

Not obligatory.—1, the second language used in the province; 2, English; 3, organi- 
zation and management of infant schools and kindergartens. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OF AUSTRIA, EXCLUSIVE OF HUNGARY. 
Population, 18,224,500. Population of the whole-monarchy, 32,573,003. 
J.—PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

1. Schools: 


Number of public elementary schools, 15,054. 
Number of teachers’ seminaries, 65. 
Number of industrial schools for girls, 1,015. 


Number of industrial schools for apprentices, 91. | All these schools are connected 
Number of Sunday-schools, 12,354. with elementary schools. 
Number of pomological schools, 3,045. The Sunday-schools. are not 
Number of bee-culture, 477. | schools for religious instruction. 
Number of silk-worm culture, 243. 


Number of public boarding-schools, 206. 
Number of private elementary schools, 976. 


2. Teachers: 
In public clementary schools, 34,951, (32,137 males, 2,814 females.) 
In public boarding-schools, 1,188 
In private elementary schools, 3,588, (2,092 males, 1,496 females.) 
3. Scholars : 
Number of children of school age, 2,219,917, (1,139,926 boys, 1,079,991 girls.) 
Number of children attending school, 1,691,349. 
Number of students in teachers’ seminaries, 2,322, (1,736 males, 586 females.) 
A attending the industrial and Sunday schools, 624,117, (338,914 boys, 285,203 
girls. 
II.—SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
1. Schools: 


Number of gymnasia, 98. \ The gymnasium has a purely classical course. 
Number of real gymnasia, 18. ec pee umactum has a classical and realistic 
Number of real schools, 49. J) The real school has a purely realistic course. 

2. Teachers : 
In the gymnasia, 1,677. 
In the real gymnasia, 215, 
In the real schools, 680. 
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3. Scholars: 


In the gymnasia, 27,772. 
In the real gymnasia, 2,725. 
In the real schools, 13,275. 


III.—SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 

Number of universities, 6. 

Number of professors, 591. 

Number of studcuts of law, 2,876. 
Number of students of medicine, 2,318. 
Number of students of theology, 1,158. 
Number of students of philosophy, 1,803. 


AIV.—SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


44 theological seminaries, with 247 professors and 2,035 students. 

3 schools of surgery, with 33 professors and 248 students. 

3 higher commercial colleges, with 65 professors and 1,181 students. 

7 polytechnie schools, with 219 professors and 2,279 students. 

3 nautical schools, with 16 professors and 30 students. . 

16 schools of midwifery, with 34 professors and 712 (female) students. 
2 schools of mining. 

5 schools of forestry. 

19 military schools. 

18 schools of agriculture and horticulture. 

2 conservatories of music. 

1 school of veterinary surgery. 

1 academy of the fine arts at Vienna with 252 students, and one at Prague. 
1 school of industrial art, with 157 students. 


2.—BELGIUM. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


In a speech which the well known Professor von Déllinger made some years ago, at 
the session of the Bavarian academy of sciences, he very truly characterized the Belgian 
system of public instruction by saying: ‘In Belgium the legislation regarding educa- 
tion is the result of a deep-rooted distrust of the government, and has led to a great 
decline in the standard and attendance of the elementary schools, and, consequent 
thereupon, to a growing ignorance of the lower classcs, to a deterioration of the sec- 
ondary schools, and to a constantly-renewed combat, which is carried on with great 
violence, and the end of which is, apparently, far distant.” 


STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


Belgium has no compulsory law, and the combat for and against it has, at times, 


been extremely violent, and even once led to the resignation of the entire cabinet. In . 


1845 the number of male teachers was 2,305; uow there are upward of 4,000; and the 
number of female teachers, 164; now, between 1,000 and 2,000. In spite of this, the 
minister of the interior, who has the general supervision of public instruction, in 1867 
complained in the chambers that the average percentage of those who could neither 
read nor write was 33. The lowest percentage of illiteracy was found in the manufac- 
turing districts. Thus, according to a report from the town of Roulers, out of 13,774 
inhabitants, 9,849 could neither read nor write, (a percentage of 70.) In other districts 
the percentage varies betwecn 31 and 48. Among the workingmen in the factories, out 
of 1,000 only 100 could read and write; of the rest 50 could only read; so that 850 were 
ignorant of cither. According to a report made by the minister of the interior, the 
average percentage of those who could neither read nor write, among the recruits from 
Kast and West Flanders in 1868, was 66, and the general percentage of illiteracy in 1869 
was 49, 
REMEDYING EXISTING EVILS. 


In view of these facts, and with the express purpose of remedying existing evils, the 
“lieve de Venseignement” was founded at Brussels some years ago, and at present the 
number of its members is upward of ten thousand, scattered through all the provinces 
of the kingdom. The society establishes librarics, institutes, courses of free lectures, 
in all parts of the country, and endeavors to influence the teachers, and the public in 
general, by the discussion of educational questions in pamphlets and journals. Espe- 
cially active is Mr. Tempels, one of the members. According to a programme which 
he laid before the general meeting, the following are the objects at whieh the society 
aims: The care for elementary instruction belongs to the State; the expenses of in- 
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struction are met, in the first place, by the parents of the children; only where they 
are utterly incapable of raising the neccessary ainount, the town, provincial, or general 
authorities are to lend a helping hand; the schools are to be graded in the following 
manner: 

1. Ecoles maternelles (infant schools) for children below the age of nine, nnder the 
superintendence of females. q j 

2, Primary schools of the first and second grade, for boys between the ages of nine 
and twelve, and twelve and fourteen; primary sehools for girls between the ages of 
nine and twelve. ~ 

3. Sunday and evening schools for boys above the age of 14, and schools of house- 
keeping and needle-work for girls above the age of twelve. ; 

The salaries of teachers are to be raised, so as to avoid all necessity for earning 
money by outside occupations. The State is to maintain the teachers’ seminaries. In 
every eanton there is to be an examining committee, to give certificates according to 
the degree of education acquired in the elementary schools. No ehildren are to be 
employed in factories below the age of twelve, and up to the age of fourteen only, for 
hali-day work. As the society numbers many influential men among its members, 
there is every reason to hope that at some future day this programme, though perhaps 
slightly modified, will be adopted. 

The number of educational journals in Belgium is 9, (6 in French, 2 in Flemish, and 
1 in German, in Luxembourg.) ne 


3.—DENMARK. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The standard of edueation in Denmark is high; not only is it a rare ease to find 
men who eannot read or write, but there is, even among the lower classes, a remark- 
able knowledge of general history and geography, but more especially of Scandinavian 
literature and history. 

FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOLS. 


More than any other schools, the so-called farmers’ high school [ folke-hoiskole] has 
been instrumental in producing this effect. The first school of this kind was founded 
by Professor Flor, in the little village of Rodding, in northern Schleswig, (now belong- 
ing to Prussia,) in the year 1844. The benefits of this institution were soon felt, and 
similar schools were founded in all parts of Denmark; at present, their number is 
between 70 and 80. They have hitherto been entirely supported by volunteer contri- 
butions, and the school fees of the students, amounting to 50 Danish rix-dalers, (about 

25) per term. But of late the government, recognizing the high importance of these 
schools, has granted an annual appropriation of 14,000 rix-dalers (about $7,000) for 
their better support. These schools are intended for adults of the rural districts, and 
the age of the students ranges between eighteen and thirty years. All of these schools 
are well attended, and are exercising a most beneficial influence. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces the following subjects: General and Danish literature; general and 
Danish history, and geography ; chemistry, natural philosophy, zodlogy and botany, 
as applied to agriculture ; orthography, arithmetic, free-hand drawing, leveling, sur- 
veylng, singing, aud gymnastics. No text-books are used, but everything is treated by 
lectures. The scholars are never exainined, and no lessons are heard, but it entirely 
depends on the student himself how much and what he wishes to learn. There is 
always a well-selected library in connection wiih these schools, which is open for the 
nse of the students. The course of instruction lasts six months, and it is a frequent 
occurrence that students will go throngh the course twice, and even three times. 
On the same bench may frequently be scen the son of the well-to-do farmer and the 
poor farm-hand, who has saved up his scanty wages in order to stndy at the “ fulke- 
hoiskole.” The spirit pervading these schools aims at a development of sound prac- 
tical thought, and endeavors to cultivate a wholesome enthusiasm for all the higher 
and nobler interests of mankind, and to awaken an independent national spirit. The 
intercourse between the teacher and the student, outside of the proper hours of 
instruction, forms an important element in these schools, and with pleasure will the 
students, in after life, think of the pleasant and instructive social evening gatherings 
- which, as boarders in the teacher’s honse, they enjoyed in his family circle. The 
general course in these schools is this: Instruction commences at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and is opened with singing and prayer. The first hour of the morning is 
devoted to the reading of Danish authors. Daring the second hour, history is treated ; 
at 10 o’clock there is an intermission of half an hour; after this there follow writing 
exercises; likewise essays, written from time to time, on given themes. At 12 o’elock, 
dinner; at 2 o’clock, instruction is resumed, and lasts, witb an intermission from 5 to 
6, till supper at 7 o’clock. To the stranger it seems almost inconipreliensible how 
young peasants, accustomed to manual labor, can devote seven hours daily, during 
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winter, to mental work. A visitor to one of these schools, says: “I saw with my own 
eyes that there was no indication of weariness, and that the change of subjects and 
the lively manner of instruction, and the frequent interspersion of singing, kept the 
mind in a healthy tone.” Quite recently a similar course of three months for grown 
up girls of the lower classes, has been instituted, where more regard is paid to house- 
keeping, needle-work, &c. 

. SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


Secondary instruction in Denmark was, hitherto, represented by gymnasia, with a 
classical course, and real schools more realistic than otherwise. After long discussions 
in the folkething, (the Danish parliament,) the so-called bifurcation (practiced some 
years already in the German institutions of this kind) was introduced, so that these 
institutions have two divisions each, viz, one of languages and history, and one of 
mathematics and natural sciences. These divisions go through all the classes, and are 
intended to give a freer scope and development to the individual capacities and predi- 
lectious of each student. The subjects of instruction are very much the same as those 
of the German gyimnasium, only that a very full course of Danish and old Norse (his- 
tory, language, and literature) is given, and that more time is devoted to English and 
French. : 

, GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Popular education is much furthered by various societies devoted to this purpose, 
and by the numerous libraries which are found in nearly every village and town. The 
capital, Copenhagen, with a population of about 200,000, offers educational advantages 
scarcely equaled by many larger cities; besides the university, the various special 
schools, the large and well arranged museum of northern antiquities, ethnography, art 
and natural history, there are two large libraries open to the public, the university 
library of 230,000 volumes and 4,000 manuscripts, and the royal library with upwards of 
500,000 volumes and 20,000 manuscripts. 


4,—FRANCE. 
GENERAL RBMARKS. 


In view of the unparalleled misfortunes which have befallen this country during the 
last year and a half, many of which have clearly been traced to a want of thoroughness, 
not only in the art of war, but likewise in the arts of peace—above everything else, 
education—it will not be uninteresting te cast a brief glance at the history of public 
education during the last forty years. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW FROM 1833 TILL THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR, 1870. 


As far back as 1833, Guizot originated a new law of public instruction, but, up to the 
present day, it has not been carried out. At that time 14,000 French communities were 
without schools, out of a number of 38,000. At the begining of 1870, 800 communities 
were stil] without any schools whatever. M. Duruy, the minister of public instruction, 
endeavored to remedy this; his intentions were excellent, and the draft of a new law 
was prepared. His successor, Ségris, addressed a circular letter to all the prefects, 
earnestly exhorting them to devote their attention to the subject of elementary instruc- 
tion. In reviewing the last twenty years, he says: “The number of children attend- 
iug school has been increased by 1,200,000 ; upwards of 800,000 adults are participating 
in the elementary instruction ; more than 20,000 new school-houses have been built. 
In consequence of the law of April 10, 1867, numerous girls’ schools were founded, and 
school libraries established in many places; the salary of the teachers was increased, 
&c. But encouraging as are all these signs, a great deal remains to be done. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN NOT ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


“ven if at the end of the year 1856 the communal and free elementary schools were 
attended by four and a half millions of children, the sad fact cannot be denied, that 
nearly 300,000 children between the ages of six and thirteen never attended any school, 
and that of those who attend about 150,000 receive an entirely insufficient elementary 
education, and soon forget what they have learned. This is the root of the evil, and 
how is this to be remedied?” The minister said, in conclusion, that it was the inten- 
tion of the government to make the elementary schools free for the poor, and to increase 
the number of schools. 

Ségris drew up the plan for a new law of public instruction, in which he especially 
advocated an increase of teachers’ salaries, and for this purpose demanded large appro- 
ations from the legislative body, (corps legislatif.) ° 
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THE EMPEROR’S INTEREST IN THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Emperor, Napoleon III, likewise took a great interest in education. When on 
the 14th March, 1870, a large delegation of teachers waited on the Emperor, he said: 
“T know what zeal for the interests of the country animates the teachers, and that 
they are worthy of the highest esteem. Tell your fellow-teachers that I watch their 
exertions with the greatest interest and approbation. Tell them to continue to give a 
patrictic, religious, and rational instruction.” 


THE TEACHERS THE “PEACE ARMY OF FRANCE.” 


When the Emperor, upon inquiring, was told that the number of teachers in tho 
whole of France was 45,000, he exclaimed: “ Why, that is a whole army, the peace 
army of France.” But the great want of this peace army was suficient pay, for fully 
one-third of the French teachers had not as mnch pay as a common day-laborer. From 
this cause a great disinclination existed among young men to become teachers, and 
this difticulty increased from year to year, as many, who had commenced to prepare 
themselves for teaching, soon exchanged this profession for a more remunerative ocecu- 
pation. In order to alleviate the needs of the elementary teachers to some degree, the 
finauce committee of the corps legislatif resolved to increase the salaries by 100 
franes each, and to distribute the sum of 500,000 francs among the female teachers. 
The draft of a law was prepared for the corps legislatif by which elementary instruc- 
tion was to be made free throughout the whole of France. It was thought that an 
annual appropriation of 25,000,000 frances would be sufficient to cover all expenses. 
This law, however, never was discussed, as the grave events of July, 1870, soon occu- 
pied the entire attention of the government and the nation. 


NORMAL SCHOOL AT CLUNY. 


Some years previous (in 1866) the école normal, at Cluny, had been founded, which 
may, in every respect, be considered a model institution. An opportunity is here given 
to acquire, not merely a thorough theoretical knowledge, but also to study the practice 
of teaching. The institution possesses an excellent physical cabinet, a large library, a 
laboratory, a technological museum, « carefully selected collection of drawing cepies, 
various workshops, among thle rest one for models of school furniture and school- 
houses, and a botanical garden. The course of instruction embraces the following snb- 
jects: French language and literature, one foreign language, (either German, English, 
Italian, or Spanish,) history, geography, natural history, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, mechanics, agriculture and technology, arithmetic, religion, and’ ele- 
ments of civil law. Indigent scholars are instructed free of charge. The school was 
opened with 166 scholars, and shortly before the breaking out of the war the number 
had increased to 500. This school was also to be open to foreigners. 


COMMITTEE OF SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION, 


A committee of superior instruction was appointed with Guizot, the former minister, 
as president. Its first work consisted in sending competent men to Germany, Eveland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, in order to inake a report on the superior instruction of 
those countries, especially with regard to the method of instruction in the mathemat- 
ical sciences. These reports were then to form a basis for reform in France. Much 
valuable material had already been collected, but the war likewise brought the labors 
of this committee to a premature end. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE SYSTEM AS SHOWN BY THE WAR. 


How very urgently a thorough reform of the whole system of education was needed 
was clearly shown by many facts that were brought to light during the fearful war of 
1870, showing the enormous amount of illiteracy among the people who had prided 
themselves as “marching at the head of civilization”? Among the French ofticers that 
Were prisoners in Germany many could not even write their names. Thus when, in 
Konigsberg, 130 officers had to sign the monthly pay roll, 17 could not do so simply 
because they could not write. In geography, history, &c., they were likewise found 
to be grossly ignorant. The amount of illiteracy among the private soldiers was, of 
course, greater. The fact, however, that in the French army promotion from the ranks 
is customary, renders the difference of education between the officers and privates 
less than in most other armies, and must necessarily modify conclusions. 


EFFORTS OF JULES SIMON FOR IMPROVING THE SYSTEM. 


During the war, October 14, the minister of public instruction, Jules Simon, decreed 
the foundation of an elementary normal school for male aud female teachers. In his 
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circular he says: “If you ask why we establish this school now, at a time when every- 
one is anxiously watching the fearful conflict raging in the very heart of our country, 
at a time when all other duties seem to be absorbed in the one of national defence, we 
answer that this question of reform in the field of education had been matured long 
ago; that we have studied it for many years, that not a day was to be lost. This 
present war, although commenced against the will of the nation, must, nevertheless, 
be placed to its account; for eighteen long years it has patiently borne the oppressive 
rule of the originators of this war—men, during whose reign the standard of public 
and private morality has been lowered, and who have guided the thought of the 
nation in a wrong direction. The wnexampled misfortunes which have befallen the 
country during the last two weeks of the Empire should teach us the lesson, never to 
be forgotten, that the only power which makes a nation invincible is the intellectual 
and moral power. This we must restore before we can hope for any victory on the 
battle-field.” 
EFFORTS IN PARIS. 


At the end of October, the mayor of Paris appropriated 100,000 francs for the estab- 
lishment of new elementary schools. Considerable sums were also promised to the 
already existing schools. 


GAMBETTA CHARGES THAT THE EMPIRE SYSTEMATICALLY DISCOURAGED POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


In the middle of November, Gambetta addressed the following characteristic circular 
letter to the prefects and sub-prefects: “Every Sunday, and, if possible, also several 
times during the week, the inhabitants of every town are to assemble at the mayor’s 
office, or in the school-house, where the teacher is to read to them the leading articles 
of the ‘Bulletin de la Republique.’ He is to select particularly those articles which 
are written with a view of enlightening the people with regard to their social and 
political duties, and which prove conclusively that the republic alone can vouchsafe 
the liberty, greatness, and future prosperity of France. The empire has systematically 
kept the great mass of the people in ignorance, in order to make them convenient 
tools of despotism. It is our duty now to revive the drooping spirit of the nation, to 
develop the ideas of justice, patriotism, and independence, and all other civil virtues ; 
and thus, through an intellectual and moral new birth, to prevent the recurrence of 
such catastrophes as the present.” 

A strong feeling for a reform, particularly of the system of elementary instruction, 
pervaded all classes of society, and on this question the political parties, otherwise 
bitterly opposed to each other, seemed unanimous. And if more has not been done 
as yet, the only cause to be assigned for this is the troubled state of the country. 


EFFORTS OF THE COMMUNE FOR EDUCATION. 


The Paris commune soon directed its attention to the subject of education; even 
while the guns of Marshal MacMahon’s army were thundering at the gates of the 
city, resolutions were passed making elementary education entirely free, secular, and 
compulsory. The government of President Thiers is laboring in the same direction, 
and aims not merely at a reorganization of the army on the Prussian system, but, 
likewise, at a thorough reorganization of the system of public instruction after the 
same model. Thus the misfortunes of France may prove to her a wholesome lesson, and 
her very defeat become the source of future prosperity and happiness. 


5.—GERMANY. 


Since January 18, 1871, Germany became an empire under the leadership of Prussia, 
comprising 27 states, (cuunting in Alsace and German Lorraine,) with a population of 
40,148,209. Each state has its own system of public instruction, agreeing in the main 
feature of compulsory education. 


1. Anhalt: Population, 197,041. 
STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


At the examination of the recruits it was found that 75 per cent. could read and 
write well; 21.90 per cent. could read well, but not write well; 0.21 per cent. could read 
well and only write their names; and 1.73 per cent. could not read, but write their 
name. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 


Anhalt possesses the following educational establishments: 4 gymnasia, (classical 
colleges,) 2 real schools, (technical colleges,) 1 commercial academy, 5 superior girls’ 


al 
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schools, 2 high schools, 15 burgher schools, (city elementary schools of a higher grade, ) 
2 communal schools, 199 public elementary schools, 7 free schools, 1 factory school, 4 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, 12 Jewish schools, 13 private schools, and 2 schools 
for apprentices—altogether 296 schools, with 798 classes, 644 teachers, and 35,848 
scholars, (18,878 males and 16,970 females.) 


2. Baden: Population, 1,434,970. 
STATISTICS. 


The number of elementary schools is 1,832, with 2,615 teachers and 195,823 scholars. 
There are 3 teachers’ seminaries, with 255 students. The number of teachers is not 
sufficient, 97 schools being without teachers. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Teachers’ widows receive an annual pension of 100 florins, and teachers’ orphans, of 
20 florins. 
NON-SECTARIAN SCHOOLS AT MANNHEIM. 


On the 12th of May the large non-sectarian school at Mannheim (the first of the kind 
in the Grand Duchy) was solemnly opened in the presence of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish teachers. 


LAW REGARDING EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES. 


A new law has been passed regulating the employment of children in factories. No 
child under the age of twelve can be employed in factories; if the character of the 
factory tends to retard the physical and mental development of. children, none are to 
be employed below the age of sixteen. No child under the age of sixteen can be em- 
ployed in a factory from 8 p.m.to5ia.m. Children between the ages of twelve and 
tourteen can only be employed in factories six hours a day, and those between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, twelve hours at the utmost. Proprietors of factories have to 
keep a list of children employed by them, duplicates of which are to be handed to the 
police and school authorities. 


3. Bavaria: Population, 4,824,421. 
STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


At the last recruit examination 14,148 recruits were examined, of which number 
1,134, or 8 per cent. had an insufficient clementary education. The percentage, accord- 
ing to provinces, was the following: Middle Franconia, 4.15; Lower Franconia, 4.65; 
Suabia, 4.65; Upper Bavaria, 5.15; Upper Franconia, 7.6; Lower Bavaria, 11; Upper 
Palatinate, 12.5; Palatinate, 12.05. 

The Bavarian bureau of statistics has published the following curious statistics : 
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EXHIBITION BY THE PUPILS OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


During the course of the year there was an exhibition of work done by the pupils of 
agricultural schools, at which 175 schools were represented. These schools are not 
agricultural academics, but merely continue the instruction given in the elementary 
schools, and give, besides, a course of elementary instruction in agriculture, chemistry, 
mathematics, and book-keeping. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURE. 


The annual appropriation for school purposes amounted to 5,582,468 florins. The 
salaries of teachers vary from 500 to 1,000 florins. Teachers are gencrally respected in 
Bavaria, and one of them (thie first case of the kind) has lately been elected to the Ba- 
varian chambers. The number of institutions for secondary instruction is 84. 


4. Bremen: Population, 109,572. 


STATISTICS. 


The elementary schools were attended during the ‘year 1869 ,by 7,427 scholars, and 
the secondary schools by 3,872. The teachers’ seminary has 59 students. There are 
quite a nuimber of higher private schools. 


5. Brunswick: Population, 302,792. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The salaries of the teachers have been raised, and in order to meet the growing de- 
mand for female teachers, two seminaries for such have been established at Brunswick 
and Wolfenbiittel. 


6. Hamburg: Population, 305,196. 
STATISTICS. 


Hamburg has 378 schools of all grades, 30 so-called courses of instruction (for adults, ) 
and 23 kindergartens. The number of public schools is 102, and of private schools 276. 
Including the courses and kindergartens, the schools of Hamburg were attended by 
39,098 scholars, (20,394 boys and 18,704 girls;) 52.66 per cent. attended the public, and 
47.34 the private schools. The number of teachers is, altogether, 2,521, viz: in the 
schools, 1,541 males and 7280 females; in the courses of instruction, 80 males and 52 
females; in the kindergartens, 7 males and 61 females. 

The annual state appropriation for school purposes amounts to 109,302 Prussian 
dollars. ; 


7. Hesse: Population, 823,138. 

NEW LAW OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

By the new law, instruction in drawing is to form an essential feature of elementary 
education. A new pension law has been passed which enables superannuated teachers 
to spend the evening of their life in comparative ease. ; 

Every year an agricultural course is held for elementary teachers, in which last year 
72 teachers participated. 

8. The Lippe principalities: Population, 142,538. 

TEACHERS MEETING AT LEMGO. 


During the month of June the thirty-ninth general teachers’ meeting was held in 
Lemgo. The chief object of discussion was a teachers’ life insurance society. 


9. Lubeck: Population, 48,538. 
WANT OF COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


According to a report of Dr. A. Meyer, in Lubeck, the state of public education is 
not as favorable there asin the other two free cities of Germany, and he traces this 
chicfly to the lack of competent teachers. 


10. The two Mecklenburgs: Population, 659,388. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The standard of education in these two duchies has hitherto been the lowest of all 
the German states, as likewise in other respects the country seemed to be a century 
behind the time, the feudal system being still in full force. But for the last two years 
some exertions have been made to awaken people from their lethargy. <A general 
teachers’ association has been formed, and an educational journal has been started, 
both laboring zealeusly for reform. 


———— 
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11. Oldenburg: Population, 315,622. 


WANT OF COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


The chief complaint raised during the year has been the want of competent teachers, 
the main cause being the extremely low salaries paid. There are two teachers’ semi- 
naries; two educational journals are published. The government expense for public 
instruction was 30,000 Prussian thalers. 


12. Prussia: Population, 24,039,668. 


STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


With regard to the state of illiteracy in Prussia, the following figures will speak for 
themselves. They show the results of the annual examination of the recruits for 
1868-69, and 1869-70. The examination comprises reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The provinees are somewhat differently arranged in the two tables; what is now offi- 
cially ealled the provinee of Hesse-Nassau embraces Hesse-Nassau and Frankfort. 
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That even in the province of Posen, whieh ranks lowest, great progress has been 
made, the following figures will show: in 1836-37 the pereentage of illiteraey among 
the recruits was 46.02. During the years 1855~’59 the subject of nationality and 
religion was eonsidered at the examination of recruits in the province of Posen, and 
the following result was obtained: There were unable to read and write, 5.45 per 
eentum of the German reeruits and 26.64 of the Polish. There were unable to read 
and write, 5.38 per centum of the Protestant recruits and 22.95 of the Roman Catholic 


GENERAL SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


There are in the old provinces 27,073 elementary sehools of different grades, with 
43,143 teachers and 3,005,080 scholars. The number of teachers’ seminaries is 88, and 
besides these 38 private institution edueate teaehers of both sexes. The number of 
gymnasia is 204 ; the number of real sehools and higher burgher sehoolsis 157. There 
are ten universities, viz: Berlin, Halle, Greifswald, Breslau, Kénigsberg, Miinster, Bonn, 
Kiel, Marburg, and Géttingen. The number of students at all the Prussian universi- 
ties is 7,195, viz: Theology, 1,837 ; law, 1.226; medicine, surgery, and pharmacy, 1,002, 
and philosophy and philology, 2,630. The total number of professors is 816. Of 
special sehools Prussia possesses the following: 13 schools of arehitecture; 10 sehools 
of mining; 6 schools of forestry ; 9 eommereial aeademies; 27 military schools of dif- 
erent grades ; 40schools of agriculture and horticulture; 16 nautieal schools; 4 sehools 
of veterinary surgery ; 7 sehools of music; 42 polytechnie sehools of different grades. 
At Berlin there is a seminary for the edueation of ladies intended to teach in Kinder- 
gartens 5 it was founded in 1861, and up to the present time 215 ladies have graduated 
from this institution. 


SCHOGL EXPENDITURE. 


The annual government expense for elementary instruction was 1,307,547 thalers, 
(=75 cents, gold, each.) 
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WANT OF TEACHERS. 


The want of teachers is severely felt ;, thus, on Ist July, 1869, 595 teachers’ places 
and 474 assistant teachers’ places were vacant; 970 teachers’ places and 822 assistant 
teachers’ places were held by young men who had left the teachers’ seminary long before 
finishing their studies; the total number of teachers actually warting was 2,861. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The salaries of teachers are entirely insufficient, ranging from 100 to about 400 
Prussian thalers per annum; there are 1,926 teachers who get even less than 100 
thalers. j 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In some of the eastern provinces the school-houscs are in a very poor condition ; 
thus, we glean the following item from the “ Freie Piidagogische Blitter,” (edited by 
Jessen, in Vienna:) A model school-honse: “The school-house of Kaweczin (Prussian 
province of Posen) is built of wood, and has-a thatched roof; the school-room is 7 feet 
high, and its area is 256 square feet for 60 scholars; the married teacher has two 
rooms, one serving as a dining-room, kitchen, study, and sitting-room (110 square 
feet ;) the bed-room has an area of 40 square fect; the bake-oven is in the school-room ; 
and this instance does not stand alone; the government, however, is making strenu- 
ous efforts to remedy these evils.” 


STATISTICS OF BERLIN. 


Full statistics have been reccived from Berlin. No city of Europe has grown so rap- 
idly; the number of inhabitants in 1058 was 458,000; in 1867, 702,000; in 1871, esti- 
mated at very near 900,000. Berlin possesses the following educational establishments: 

1. Public schools —Ten gymnasia, with 134 classes and 5,058 scholars; 10 real schools 
for boys, with 127 classes and 4,806 scholars; 4 real schools for girls, with 57 classes 
and 2,214 scholars ; 54 intermediate and elementary schools, with 552 classes and 31,113 
scholars ; 35 schools maintained by societies, churches, &c., with 124 classes and 4,985 
scholars; total, 113 public schools of all grades, with 988 classes and 48,176 scholars, 
(28,808 boys, and 19,368 girls.) , 

2. Private schools —Eight higher boys’ schools, with 60 classes and 1,925 scholars; 21 
intermediate and elementary boys’ schools, with 140 classes and 6,893 scholars ; 32 higher 
girls’ schools, with 212 classes and 5,814 scholars; 26 intermediate and elementary 
girls’ schools, with 168 classes aud 7,255 scholars; 11 mixed schools, with 119 classes 
and 6,773 scholars; 2 Jewish ‘schools, with 21 classes and 1,064 scholars; total, 100 
schools, with 720 classes and 29,724 scholars, (13,029 boys and 16,695 girls.) 

The grand total of schools, both public and private, is, therefore, 213 schovls, with 
1,708 classes and 77,900 scholars, (41,837 boys and 36,063 girls.) The number of infant 
asylums is 18, with about 2,000 children between the ages of two and six. There is at 
Berlin a private institution for the education of female teachers of gymnastics; aud, 
recently, a school for female children’s nurses has been started by the “ Socicty for 
Family and Popular Education.” 


13. The Reuss principalities : population, 131,986. 
CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The schools are in a good condition; gymnastics for both sexes, and needlework foe 
the girls, has been made obligatory in all the elementary schools. 


14. Saxe-Alicnburg : population, 141,426. 
15. Saxe-Coburg Gotha: population, 168,735. 


NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


The new school law has been promulgated; it is based on very sound pedagogical 
prineiples, and exccllent results are expected from it. 


16. Saxe-Meiningen : population, 180,335. 
PATERNAL CARE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


By a law of February 2, 1870, all young men must attend an evening course of 
instruction (“ Fortbildungsschulen”) from the time they leave school till their eight- 
eenth year. As a curious instance of the paternal care of the government, we mention 
the following regulations published by the school authorities at Meiningen: 1. The 
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windows of school-rooms must be opened every day from 12 to 2. 2. The school-room 
mnst be swept once a day. 3. The flooris to be thoroughly washed and scrubbed 
once a week. 4. The school-rooms must be whitewashed twice a year. ; 


17. Saxe-Weimar: population, 283,044. 
LADIES’ SOCIETIES. 


Great activity is displayed by ladies’ societies. At the beginning of the year 1870, 
there were 7 general and 144 local societies, which maintained 144 industrial schools 
and 13 infant asyInms. In the former 5,766 children were instructed in sewing and 
knitting; and, in the latter, 834 infants were cared for and received some elementary 
instrnction. Tuere are two (winter) indnstrial schools, in which 72 boys and 218 girls 
are instructed in various branches of industry. 


18. Saxony: population, 2,423,401. 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The school law of the kingdom of Saxony dates from the year 1835. The draught of a 
new law was laid before the chambers, and after a violent discussion of three days it 
was laid on the table. Only some paragraphs relating to the increase of salaries and 
pensions of teachers were adopted. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Industry has reached a high standard in Saxony, and there are a large number of 
schools for industrial education. Among these deserves to be mentioned the ‘ School 
for foremen in factories,” at Chemnitz. This school supplies dyers, bleachers, tanners, 
soap manufacturers, brewers, paper manufacturers, &c., with foremen. Since Easter, 
1869, there is added to it a cliemical division for druggists. Besides the special subjects 
of instruction, German, book-keeping, mathematics, and drawing are taught. Chil- 
dren are frequently employed in factories. Thns, in the mountain district of Saida, 
with a popnlation of 12,850, 4,468 persons are employed in the manufacture of wooden 
toys; of this number 1,688 were children below the age of 14. 


i STATISTICS GF ILLITERACY. 


As regards illiteracy, the following were the results of an examination held in the 
penitentiary at Zwickau: The total number of prisoners was 1,284. They were exam- 
ined in religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and general knowledge 5 his- 
tory, geography, natural history. Religion: 18 good, 504 middling, 701 bad, .1 entirely 
ignorant of it. Reading: 230 could read well, 768 tolerably well, 218 poorly, 39 only 
knew the letters of the alphabet, 23 knew nothing of reading or letters. Writing: 173 
could write well, 657 tolerably well, 381 poorly, and 73 not atall. Arithmetic: 183 
were well advanced, 635 were thoroughly acqnainted with the elements, 443 partially, 
13 knew nothing at all. The knowledge of grammar was good with 161, middling with 
1,005, and poor with 118. The amount of general knowledge was good with 94, mid- 
dling with 266, and poor with 924. Saxony has one university at Leipsig, attended, 
during the last year, by 1,227 students, while the number of professors was 111. 


19. The Schwarzburg principalities : population, 142,649. 
. TEACHERS’ SEMINARY. 
A peculiarity of the course of instruction in the teachers’ seminary is that French, 
gymnastics, and swimming, have been made obligatory. 
CONDITION OF TEACHERS. 


Among the teachcrs there are, as yet, quite a number who are officially termed “ pre- 
ceptors,” i. e., such as have not gone through the whole seminary course. For these, 
the medivval institution of the “ Wandeltisch ” still exists, 7. ¢., they have to take their 
meals one day in this house, to-morrow in the next, till they have got through the 
whole village. 


20. Waldeck: population, 56,807. 


MERGING OF THE SCHOOLS WITH TIOSE OF PRUSSIA. 


Since April 1, 1869, all the schools of every grade have been placed under the juris- 
diction of the Prussian ministry of public instruction, at Berlin, and the whole system 
entirely merged with that of Prussia. 
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21. Wiirtemberg : population, 1,778,396. 
STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY. 


Education has reached a very high standard. The percentage of illiteracy is ex- 
ceedingly small. According to an official report 96,000 recrnits were drafted during the 
twenty-one years from 1844 to 1866. Out of this whole number only 14 were unable 
to read and write. In 1866 and 1867 2,091 persons were sentenced to prisons. Out of 
this number 19 could not write, 20 could neither read nor write, while 98 per cent. 
could both read and write, a percentage which has varied but little for several years, 
while before 1840 there were but 70 to 80 per cent. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS. 


Wiirtemberg has numerous courses of instruction for adults. The number of agri- 
cultural courses was 196, with 3,728 scholars; the number of obligatory evening 
schools, in which general, technical, and agricultnral mnstruction is given, was 452, 
with 9,165 scholars ; 92 towns had agricultural evening meetings, which were attended 
during the year by 2,548 persons; the number of reading societies was 110, with 3,583 
members; and the number of town libraries 422, with 39,613 volumes. 


UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Tubingen has 78 professors, and was attended by 772 students, 
(theology 312, law 153, medicine 123, and philesophy and philology 184.*) 


6.—GREAT BRITAIN. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The system of English common schools may be dated from 1847, at which time the 
first annual grants were made. These grants were of two kinds: Ist. Grants to aid 
in establishing schools; 2d. Annnal grants, conditional upon the attendance and pro- 
ficiency of the scholars, the qualifications of the teachers, and the state of the schools. 
All sehools receiving grants were subject to yearly examination by Her Majesty’s 
inspectors, which was the saving principle of the system. 

Schools were divided into four classes, with reference to government aid and inspec- 
tion: Ist. Schools independent of both, hence irresponsible; 2d. Schools existing 
without government aid, but inviting inspection ; 3d. Schools established by aid of 
government, and hence subject to inspection; 4th. Schools whose managers fulfilled 
the conditions upon which annual grants were made. The report of the committee of 
council on education has almost entire reference to the latter class, which formed the 
true field for government effort. 

Further, the schools under the supervision of the board were divided into Church of 
England schools, Protestant schools, Roman Cathclic schools, Church of Scotland 
schools, Free Church schools, and Episcopal schools in Scotland. This, of course, 
necessitated denominational inspection, a complication of machinery extravagant and 
prejudicial. 

The great flaw in the system was that government in every case waited for volun- 
tary local action. The uncertainty of this voluntary action was its weak side. On 
no part of the public has this uncertainty weighed more heavily than on the clergy. 
“They are the visible representatives of a common duty, and are too often left to 
choose between the pain of seeing it nndone or of doing it themselves.” In the report 
of 1268~’69, Her Majesty’s inspector for East and West Devon, Rev. W. W. Howard, 
writes: “At present the chief burden of the support of the schools is borne by the 
elergy; the farmers, as a class, give nothing; the contributions of country gentlemen 
are shamefully small. Icould name parishes in which good schools are mainly sup- 
ported by the clergy, where there are large estates owned by men of high position in 
the county, but whose names do not appear on the listof voluntary subscribers.” This 
testimony is amply confirmed by other inspectors. 

Moreover, there were cntire districts in which, on account of poverty, voluntary 
action was impossible; these were, of course, given up to mental starvation. 


SOURCES OF LOCAL REVENUE. 


The sources of local revenue were endowments, voluntary contributions, and scholars’ 
fees. During the year 1863 the maintenance of elementary schcols receiving annual 


* During the war with France, (1870-'71,) instruction of all grades throughout Germany was more or 
icss disturbed; not only did a large number of students and some professors of the universities, as well 
as many scholars of the higher classes in the gymnasium and real-schools, and many students from the 
teachers’ seminaries join the army, (mostly as velunteers,) but it is estimated that upward ef 4,000 
teachers of elementary schools were found in its ranks. © 
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grants cost £1,552,542, of which amount £484,010 was provided by government, 
£66,819 derived from endowments, and £508,772 from scholars’ fees, leaving £492,941 
to be provided by volmnteers under 10 other obligation than their own sense of duty. 
‘While it would be impolitic to reject the social force which is thus attested, the error 
would be hardly less, of assuming that the national benefit is as great.as the effort 
ade to promote it is meritorious and surprising.” 


SCOPE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The inadequacy of the system to accomplish the education of the masses throughout 
the kingdom is evident. At the same time it has been the stepping-stone to a system 
which shall extend school privilege to every hanilet, toward which resalt British 
legislation seems rapidly hastening ; as such, its provisions invite special consideration. 


PARTICULAR FEATURES. 4 


From the revised code (1870) we learn: Ist. A sum of money is annually granted by 
Parliament for public education in Great Britain. 2d. This sum is administered by an 
establishmeut called the education department, at whose head is the lord president of 
the council. 3d. The object of the grant is to promote the education of children 
belonging to the classes who suppert theniselves by inanual labor. 4th. fhe means 
consist in aiding voluntary local action, under certain conditions, to establish or main- 
tain schools, which are ecithey for the instruction of children (elementary) or for 
training school-masters or school-nustresses, (uormal.) Sth, Every school.aided by the 
grant must be either “a school in connection with some recognized religious denomi- 
nation,” or “a school in which, besides secular instruction, the scriptures are read daily 
from the authorized version.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF AID. 


The aid was distributed as follows: The manager of every school entitled to the aid 
might claim annually the sui of 4s. per scholar, according to the average number in 
attendance throughout the year, at the morning and afternoon meetings, uot being 
less than 400 of their school; and 2s. 6d. per scholar, according to the average number 
in attendance throughout the year at the evening meetings, not being less than 40 cf 
their school; also, for every scholar who attended more than two hundred morning or 
afternoon meetings of their school. If more than six years of age, &s., subject to 
examination. If under six years of age, and present on the day of examination, 6s. 6d., 
subject to a report by the inspector that such children are suitably instructed. For 
every scholar who has attended more than twenty-four evening meetings of their 
school, 5s., subject to examination. Every day-scholar entitled to 8s. forfeits 2s. 8d. for 
failure to satisfy the inspector in either reading, writing, or arithmetic. Every even- 
ing-scholar entitled to 5s. forfeits 1s. Sd. for similar failure. Lhe grant is, moreover, 
increased at the rate of 1s. 4d. per pass in reading, writing, or arithmetie, up to any 
number not exceeding 120: Provided, That the passes exceed 200 per cent. of the 
number of scholars in attendance over six years of .age; that one-fifth of the passes 
are within the three highest standards; that one-fifth of the .average number of 
scholars over six years of age have passed a satisfactory examination in one or more 
specific subjects above the standard; and that the number of pupil teachers or as- 
sistant teachers employed bears a certain proportion ‘to the number of seholars, Thus, 
every manager had a direct pecuniary interest in maintaining regularity of attendance 
in the improvenient of each individual ‘scholar, and in providing a sufficient corps of 
teachers. 

ADVANTAGE OF THE SYSTEM. 


Tlie three great excellencies of the system were: 
1. The employment of certificated teachers. 
2. Provision tor training a corps of teachers under the name of papil teachers. 
3. The individual examination of scholars upon certain standards clearly defined for 
each grade of schools. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS. 


No school could receive the annnal grant unless its principal were a certificated 


teacher. Teachers, in order to receive these certificates, must pass au examination and 
undergo probation by absolute service in schools. 


PUPIL TEACHERS. 


By the provision for pupil teachers, any pupil of thirteen years or upward might be 
employed by a certificated teacher as an assistant, provided the said pupil teacher were 
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not employed more than six hours in any one day, and should receive from the eertifi- 
cated teacher, without charge, special instruction five hours per week, of which hours 
not more than two should oceur in any one day. These pupil teachers were annually 
examined by Her Majesty’s inspeetors, and were obliged to present certificates of chai- 
acter and success in teaching. The principal entered into an especial agreement with 
regard to board, wages, &c., with some party standing as surety for the pupil teacher. 
Pupil teaehers who had passed their apprenticeship might obtain positions as assistant 
teachers, or be provisionally eertificated in eharge of small rural schools. Thus the 
board of educatiou early recognized that trained teachers are essential to good schools 


EXAMINATIONS. 


There were six standards for examinations, of which the lowest required in reading, 
‘Narrative in monosyllables ;” writing, ‘ Form on blackboard or slate from dictation, 
letters—capital and small;” arithmetic, “Form on blackboard or slate figures up to 
20; add and subtract figures up to 10, orally from examples on board.” The sixth or 
highest standard required; “ Reading—A short, ordinary paragraph in a newspaper, or 
other modern narrative ;” “ Writing—Another short, ordinary paragraph, slowly dic- 
tated once by a few words at a time;” “ Arithmetic—A sum in practice, or bills of 
parcels.” The lowest standard was intended fer scholars between six and seven years 
old; the highest for those between eleven and twelve. 

The amount of information comprised in these standards, if very limited, was also 
very definite. Nothing more conclusively proved the inadequacy of the system than 
the failure to bring any large percentage of the scholars to the required standard, in 
spite of the efforts of conscientious and devoted inspectors, zealous clergy, and faith- 
ful teachers who had a great pecuniary interest in the result. 

The result of calculations made by Dr. Farr and other authorities on independent 
bases for the “schools inquiry commission,” justify the statement that in 1869 there 
were in England and Wales 3,936,513 ehildren, between three and twelve years of age, 
of the elass to be benefited by the parliamentary grants. In this year there were in 
England and Wales 11,404 schools entitled to the annual grant, and showing a daily 
average of 1,062,999 pupils. Of these, the number under six years of ago who were 
presented for inspection was 219,970. The number above six years of age tendered for 
examination was 696,440. The total number presented in the first three standards, 
under ten years of age, was 403,969; over ten years, 118,209; presented in the three 
highest standards, under ten years, 26,162 ; over ten years, 147,500. The number who 
passed without failure in any one of the three subjects, was 470,346. This resuit is 
still more unsatisfactory, if we take into account the fact that a considerable number 
of the scholars, being upward of twelve years of age, should have passed in previous 
years in the sixth standard. The effeet of these statistics is increased by the reports 
of the separate inspectors, who, with few exceptions, agree with the declaratiens of 
Mr. Bruce in his address on National Education in Great Britain, and of the late Mr. 
Harry Chester, “ That one-half the children of the working-classes, between three and 
thirteen years of age, are under no scholastic education at all.” Statistics of igno- 
rance and erime prove that a low state of instruction is always accompanied with 
increased criminal tendency. Rev. H.W. Bellairs, Her Majesty’s inspector for Berks 
and Oxford, deelares that for the year 1868, “to every 100 male criminals committed to 
prison in the counties of his district, the proportional number with little or no instruc- 
tion was: Berks, 98.52, and Oxford, 96.71.” 

These grave considerations moved the lords of the eommittee of Her Majesty’s privy 
council on education to declare in their report of 1869-70: “In order that our admin- 
istration should, within any reasonable period, attain to the dimensions of a national 
system, by which the means of efficient elemcntary edueation may be brought within 
the reach of every home, some further and powerful impulse must be given to its 
workings.” 

SPECIAL BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


It is interesting to note that the study in advance of the standards generally intro- 
duced was geography, and that its introduction invariably excited greater enthusiasfn 
and thoroughness in the lower branches. Needle-work was a part of the prescribed 
course in all the female schools. Drawing was also introduced in many schools, and 
always with the happiest result. 


DISCUSSIONS EXCITED. 


The board of education and Her Majesty’s inspectors, while discharging their duties, 
have evolved the very problems which at this moment engage the attention of 
educators in our own country, viz, school rates, graded schools, Bible in schools, 
methods of discipline and instruction, and that most delieate of school questions, 
eompulsory education. The effects of these discussions are felt in the school law of 
August 9, 1870. 
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ACT OF Lz 


An abstract of the act of 1870, entitled “An act to provide for public elementary 
education for England and Wales,” was given in the Comunissioner’s report for the 
year 1270. 

Her Majesty's committee on education, in their report for 1870~71, state that none of 
the vreat changes made by the act took effect within the time covered by their report, 
and confine themselves to a statement of the measures taken to carry into effect the 
provisions of the act. To tlis end an education census of England and Wales was 
ordered, to ascertain the amount of school provision already available and the deti- 
cieucy to be supplied in each locality. Numerous applications were received for the 
formution of schcol-boards, and orders were issued tor the election of school-boards 
in 96 out of the 220 niunicipal boroughs and in 183 civil parishes. The adoption 
by so large a proportion of the population of the kingdom of one of the pruiciples 
of the act is extremely gratifying, as it shows how earnest a desire is felt through- 
out the country to carry into eftect without delay the powers with which eacli 
locality is now vested to cxtend, improve, and. complete the existing provision for the 
education of the people. It augurs well for the efficient working of the new national 
system that it has enlisted the sympathy and services of so many active, earnest, and 
experienced fricnds cf education. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE—BUILDING-GRANTS. 


The provisions of the act for enforcing the attendance of children at school are 
receiving the attention which is demanded by the novelty and iunportance of the pow- 
ers intrusted to the local authorities by whom they are to be carried out. By-laws 
submitted under this section have been approved and sanctioned for Liverpool, Stock- 
pert, and Battle Cum Lanacre, and similar by-laws have been passed by the school- 
poards of Manchester, Oxford, Rochdale, Hanley, Bromley, Blackburn, Barnstable, &c. 

The act prescribes that no further grants for building elementary schools should be 
made, unless the memorials from the applicants were completed by the 31st of December, 
icv0. Within the year upward of 5,000 applications for building-grants were received, 
aud complete memorials were sent in for aid to erect 1,723 new buildings and to enlarge 
or improve 1,479 schools. 

NEW CODE. 


The edueation act, which prescribed certain changes in the principles of the revised 
code, was passed on the understandiig that the amonnt of the annual grant previously 
available under the code for the support of elementary schools would be increased. A 

ew code was therefore framed with special reference to the alterations required by 
thevacti: 

In this code, Her Majesty’s committee remark, “We have carefully maintained the 
principles of payment by results; we have endeavored to lay down terms of aid which, 
while increasing the efficiency of the inspected schools, will materially simplify the 
administration of the grants. 

“As the code did not come into operation till the month of May, 1871, it would be 
premature to express any opinion upon its working; but there is reason to hope that 
it will lead to improved regularity in the attendance of scholars; to greater variety in 
the subjects of instruction, and to a considerable addition to the number of pupil- 
teachers, whose employment will increase the efficiency of the schools, while they are 
themselves preparing for a career of usefulness as elementary teachers.” 

The object of the grants administered by the education department is to aid loeal 
exertion ; tomaintain elementary schools for children and training schools for teachers. 
This aid is granted to the managers, conditioned upon the attendance and proficiency 
of the scholars, the qualifications of the teachers, and the state of the schools. No 
grant is made, however, in respect of any instruction in religious subjects. No child 
can be refused adinission to aided schools on other than reasonable grounds, and, 
except in evening schools, the teachers must be certificated. 


GRANTS TO DAY SCHOOLS. 


The new code provides that the managers of a school which has met not less than 
400 tunes in the morning and afternoon, in the course of the year, may claim at the end 
of cach year the sum of 6s. per scholar, according to the average number in attendance 
throughout the year; for every scholar present on the day of examination who has 
attended not less than 150 morning and afternoon mectings, if above 4 and under 7 
years of age, &s., or 10s. if the infants are taught in a separate department, in a room 
suitable for the purpose; if more than seven years of age, 12s., subject to examina- 
tion and passing in reading, writing, and arithmetic. One hundred and fifty attend- 
auces of scholars attending under any half-time act, and of boys above ten years of age 
attending school in arural district, qnalify for examination. 


ae 
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GRANTS TO EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The managers of a sehool which has met not less than eighty times in the evening 
in the course of a year may claim 4s. per scholar, aeeording to the average number in 
attendance throughout the year; for every scholar who has attended not less than fifty 
evening mectings of the sehool, 7s. 6d., subjeet to examination and passing in reading, 
Writing, and arithinetie. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The imnportanee of trained teaehers being fully reeognized by the board, training 
sehools became objects of deep interest. According to the report for 1870-71, there 
were 45 such schools in England and Seotland, eontaining 2,933 students, 1,597 in the 
first year of residence, and 1,316 in the second year. Admission is by competitive 
examination open to all applicants who intend to adopt the profession of teaching, 
and who have either served the apprentieeship of pupil teaehers, or are over 18 years of 
age. 

Annual grants are made to the practicing departments of these schools on the same 
eonditions as to the publie elementary schools. The total expenditure for these schovis 
in 1870 was £111,583 16s., of whieh sum £94,940 9s. 8d. was granted by the committee 
of couneil on edueation. 

LENGTH OF COURSE. 


It is desired that all stndents should remain in the training sehools two years: but 
those who remain a single year can receive certifieates as teachers in the lower 
grades, on passing the examination. 

Additional aeeommodation is being provided by the British and Foreign Sehool 
Soeiety, and by the Wesleyan Education Committee, for persons desirous of being 
trained for the work of a texeher. Without any inerease in the provision made for 
supplying trained masters and mistresses, the English trainings chools, which furnish 
aecommodations for about 2,500 students, could turn out every year 1,250 teachers 
who had gone through a two years’ course of training. This supply, if the school-life 
of a teaeher, under a thoroughly organized system of publie instruction, is estimated 
at 20 years, would keep up astaif of 25,000 trained teachers for the clementary schools, 
without taking into aceount the number that enter the profession through other chan- 
nels. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


The examination at the end of both years is thorough, embraeing, besides @e ele- 
mentary branches, geography, history, ceonomy, voeal music, drawing, school manage- 
ment, and Euclid, (two books the first year and four the second,) for male students, an 
the same for female students, excepting that Euelid is omitted, and “domestie econ- 
omy” and ‘sewing and cutting out” added. 


PRACTICING SCHOOLS. 


Praeticing schools are maintained in eonneetion with nearly all training sehools, 
aftording to the students the best means of acquiring the art of teaehing. These 
sehools are not, however, similar to the American model schools, and Her Majesty's 
inspeetor, J. Bowstead, M. A., recommended in 1869 the establishment of model schools, 
so that pupils might not only have opportunity of practiee in teaehing, but of observ- 
ing the best methods of instruetion and discipline. 


HINDERANCES. 


The ehief liinderanees to the training-sehool work have arisen from the low qualifiea- 
tions of students admitted, and the obligation to make teaehing a life profession. Many 
of the inspeetors coniplain of defieiency of the students in some of the most important 
of the elementary studies. Mr. Matthew Arnold, D. C. L., Her Majesty’s inspeetor of 
the training schools of the British and Foreign Sehool Society, in his report tor 1870, 
says: “Ninety-six students at Borough Road College were examined at Christimas, all 
passed, and none fell into the fourth division. For the second-year students, I find 
their weak points were geometry, mental arithmetic, geography, and grammar. Less 
than 27 per cent. reached the mark of fair in Euclid, less than 14 per eent. in mental 
arithmetie, less than 5 per cent. in geography, and less than 3 per eent. in grammar.” 
Mr. Arnold eontinues: ‘‘In these reports I have more than once commented on the 
grammar and eomposition paper for the Christmas examination, and I am glad to see 
by the syNabus of the present year that there has been a revision of the seale of marks, 
and that grammar now receives a larger proportion. To the judieious setting and 
marking of this paper, Lattach the greatest importance. It is that paper in the examina- 
tion whieh represents letters and literary eulture. The friends of the physieal scienees 
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are all for the increased teaching of their own matters, and they have the public with 
them. Judicious observers know well that the real difficulty and deficiency with stu- 
dents, such as those of our training schools, lies not in the direction of physics, but in 
the direction of humane letters. It is so great that one might be tempted to pronounce 
it irremediable, at least for one or two generations, if one had not before one the 
development of spirit and feeling brought about in a few years by the establishment of 
one well-conceived exercise—the recitation exercise. I have seldom been more struck 
by the results of any agency in education than by observing the progress which had 
been reached by the Borough Road students, within my own experience, through this 
exercise alone.” 
RESULTS. 


The most valuable testimony to the absolute good resulting from them, is found in 
such declarations as the following: Her Majesty’s inspector, Rev. N. J. Kennedy, 
writes, “The mere daily contact with persons so well educated and well mannered as 
our present school-teachers, the product of our excellent training colleges, has had a 
most beneticial effect upou the present generation of the working classes in England 
and Wales. Great numbers of persons in Lancashire testify strongly this silent revolu- 
tion which has been effected by this means, declaring that the change from roughness 
and semi-barbarism to civilization, which may be scen in such towns as Oldham, Padi- 
ham, Colne, Bacup and elsewhere, is l'ttle short of marvelous.” And the committee 
of council on education state in their report of 1869-70, that “inquiries made by us in 
the course of the last year showed conclusively that the efficiency of the profession of 
teaching is mainly sustained by the action of the training schools.” 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENTS. 


It would be impossible to convey any just view of what has been done for education 
in Great Britain without referring to the science schools and the art schools. The 
report for 1870~71 shows 942 science schools (not including the navigation schools) for 
elementary instruction in the kingdom, with 38,015 students. Of these schools 642 are 
in England and Wales, 50 in Scotland, and 251 in Ireland. The subjects taught are, 
practical, plane, and solid geometry; machine construction and drawing, building 
construction, or naval architecture and drawing, pure mathematics, theoretical 
mechanics, applied mechanics, acoustics, light and heat, magnetism and electricity, 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, geology, mineralogy, animal physiology, zoolo- 
gy, vegetable anatomy and physiology, systematic and economic botany, principles of 
mining, metallurgy, navigation, nautical astronomy, steani, and physical geography. 

The amount of the parliameutary grant to these schools likewise depends upon the 
results of the examinations; grants are also made for the purchase of apparatus, dia- 
grams, and examples, and for prizes and medals. The increased local interest in this 
class of schools is evidenced by local pecuniary aid, contributions to exhibitions and 
scholarships, and the great amount of time and labor devoted by the gentlemen of the 
local committees in superintendence of examinations and other work connected with 
the schools. 

For advanced scientific instruction, there are the Royal School of Mines, the Royal 
College of Chemistry, the Metallurgical Laboratory in Jermyn street, the Royal Col- 
lege of Scicnce of Ireland, the Royal School of Architecture and Marine Engineering, 
with the privilege of attending the royal dock-yards and factories accorded to the pri- 
vate students from June to September inclusive. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


For the promotion of instruction in elementary drawing as a part of national educa- 
tion and fine art as applied to industry, there are 117 schools, of which the most im- 
portant is the National Art Training School at South Kensington. The students in 
regular attendance numbered 20,290. The total number of pupils instructed increased 
from 157,198 in 12659 to 187,916 in 1870. Connected with these schools are night classes, 
schools for the poor, training schools for teachers of elementary schools, and lectures 
for artisans. 

The total number of persons who received direct instruction as students, or by means 
of lectures in connection with the science and art departments in 1870, was upward 
of 254,000, being an increase over the previous year of 67,000, or nearly 36 per cent.; 
and the totai number of separate attendances at the different institutions and exhibi- 
tions, by means of which instruction in science and artis offered in connection with 
the department, was upward of 2,973,000, or 25 per cent. more than in 1869. The expeid- 
ie the department for the year was (exclusive of the Geological Survey) £184,796 

3. 3d. 

It would be impossible in the limits of this report to give an idea of the results 

attained through these schools. Their influence is felt in every branch of industry. 
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From France, so pre-eminent for taste and power in designing, orders have been received 
for designs for silks, damasks, cretonnes, and paper-halgings. 

The most valuable auxiliary to these schuols is the South Kensington Museum. The 
mere enumeration of a few of the departments of this museum must suffice to suggest 
the immense treasures there collected for the benefit of pupils: The art collection, 
art library, naval museum, collection of animal products, food collection, museum of 
construction and building materials, museum of modern war materiais, Keramic col- 
lection, museum of machinery and models, collection of economic entomology, museum 
of economic fish culture, &c. 

The branch museum supported by the State, and institutions and societies which 
receive aid from the State, subject to the superintendence of the science and art 
department, are the Bethnel Green Auxiliary Museum, the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, Natural History Museum of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Glasnerian Botanical Gardens, the Library of the Royal Dublin Society, 
the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, and the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

Her Majesty’s committee conclude their report for the year 1870-71 by remarking 
upon the encouraging progress of instruction in science and art during the year, and 
expressing the hope that the passing of an education act for Scotland may enable them 
to discontinue the present provisional arrangements for promoting public education in 
that part of the kingdom. 


7.—GREECE. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Much has been done for education during the last few years, and there is every rea- 
son to hope that, unless political disturbances will arrest the march of progress, the 
arbarous and uncivilized condition of a great part of the country will rapidly disap- 
pear, and this much-tried people again show themselves worthy of the name and fame 
of their ancestors. 
REMARKS OF SIR THOMAS WYSE. 


Sir Thomas Wyse, who has recently visited Greece, says, in his “ Impressions of 
Greece,” published in 1871, after having referred to the innate temperance, industry, 
aud bravery of the Greeks: ‘ Add tu these qualities a love and a desire for education, 
which, except in the Irish peasantry, has no rival in Europe. To Greek ambition 
learning is the one road; he asks no other, aspires to no cther. What Greece has done 
in this respect a few facts will illustrate: In the year 1835 there were but 75 primary 
schools, frequented by 6,721 scholars. In 1866 the return of public schools makes their 
number 1,067, and that of the scholars 65,363. There are, besides, 123 superior schools, 
or What are called in Greece ‘Hellenic schools,’ attended by 6,675 pupils, and presided 
over by 964 masters, all of whom are graduates of a university. In these all the higher 
branches of education are followed out, and the classics especially cultivated. Over 
these, again, are the gymnasia, and, lastly, the university, which numbers 62 profes- 
sors and 1,200 students. In the most critical moments of national history these num- 
bers have not fallen off; a large number, indeed, come from the Greek provinces of 
Turkey. The total of scholars of both sexes in the various educational establishments 
of the country amounts to 75,000, which gives one for every 19 of the population. It 
is not unwarrantable to hope much from a people whi, in all the pressure of a deep 
poverty, can make such eftorts as these for regeneration and improvement; nor is it 
unreasonable that they who love Greece, and feel closely interested in her fortunes, 
would rather dwell on these reasons for hopefulness than on the character of her public 
men, and the fame of their actions before the world.” 


LATEST STATISTICS. 


Fron a letter sent by Professor Constantinides to the British and Foreign School 
Society, we glean the following statistics for the year 1868: 
Teachers, Pupils. 
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One university at Athens, with 52 professors and 1, 217 students. 
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8.—ITALY. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


A beginning has been made to raise the very low standard of education. An able 
school-inan, Mr. Mamiani, was commissioned to draw up a plan for the thorough reor- 
ganization of the whole system of public instruction. One of the most influential jour- 
nals, The Tempo, comments on it in the following words: “Above everything else it shall 
be our endeavor to advance elementary instruction, because we consider it the very 
foundation of a nation’s greatness and happiness. Germany has shown us the way we 
should go. The victories of Sadowa, Woerth. and Sedan were not only brought about 
by a complete military organization, but they were the indirect result of a well- 
arranged general system of elementary education.” 


NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


The draft of the new Italian school law contains the following paragraphs: 1. Ele- 
mentary instruction is to be given everywhere free of charge. 2%. Regular attendance 
at school is obligatory for al]. 3. Parents or gnardians who do not comply with this 
regulation are fined. 4. No one can be appointed to any State, provincial, or commu- 
nal office whatever, who cannot read and write. 


a 


STATISTICS. 


From the official documents pnblished by the ministry of public instruction, we glean 
the following statistical items: The number of public and private elementary schools 
in the Kingdom of Italy in 1864 was 31,804; in 1865, 31,117, (687 less;) and in 1868, 
33,077, (an increase of 1,910 in three years.) Italy (exclusive of Venetia) has a popu- 
lation of 21,770,000; consequently there was one elementary school for every 667 inhab- 
itants in 1864, one for every 699 in 1865, and for every 659 in 1868. This does not seem 
an unfavorable proportion, but if we look at the distribution of schools in the different 
provinces we arrive at a somewhat different result. In Piedmont there is one school 
for every 3384 inhabitants; in Lombardy, one for 436; in Tuscany, one for every 
667 ; in Calabria, one for every 1,000; and, in Sicily, one for 1,660. In 1865, there were 
in Italy 17,613 schools for boys, 12,793 for girls, and 2,621 for both sexes. The number 
of public schools was 27,152, and that of private schools 5,895. The total number of 
teachers was 34,435. This nnmber has largely increased of late, particularly that of 
female teachers. 

The nninber of scholars in 1868 was 1,319,357. This is about two-fifths of all the 
children in school age; three-fifths, therefore, are growing up without any education 
whatever. In Turin, 15 per cent. of the popnlation attend school, while the percent- 
age in Naples is only 4, and in Syracuse even as low as 1.70. Much remains to be done; 
but if the proposed reforms are faithfully carried out, we may look for a total change in 
the Italian statistics of illiteracy dnring the next decade. In Venetia the number of 
schools in 1868 was 3.296; there wasconseqnently one school for every 792 inhabitants, 
and the percentage of scholars was 6.20 of the whole population. In Rome, the first 
public elementary schools were opened December 18, 1870, and the attendance was so 
large that the rooms provided proved utterly insufficient. Piiagio Placidi, a member 
of the municipal council, presided at the formal opening. Special schools for girls, 
with female teachers, were proposed by the inspector of schools, Gabelli, but have not, 
as yet, been commenced. 


9.—NETHERLANDS. 
LAW OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


The law of August 13, 1857, has regnlated elementary instruction. According to this 
law, education is not compulsory, and it is estimated that annnally about 100,000 clil- 
dren grow up without any proper education. The number of private schools is very 
large. 

LAW OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary instrnction is regnlated by the law of May 3, 1863. The state took npon 
itself the obligation to maintain a polytechnic school, and agricultural school, and 15 
higher burgher schools in the most important cities of the country. <All towns with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants were obliged to maintain one higher bargher school. 
Superior instruction in the Netherlands comprises 86 Latin schools or gymnasia ; two 
athenzeums at Amsterdam and Deventer, and the three universities of Utrecht, Gron- 
ingen, and Leyden, the last mentioned of which ocenpies a very high rank among Eu- 
Tupean universities. 
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RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


The orthodox party, calling itself the “ National Christian” party, already in 1868 
mae strennous ettorts to have the paragraphs relating to religions iustruction in ele- 
mentary schools struck out from the law of August 7. 1857. But the leader of the 
party, Mr. Groen van Prinsterer, found no support in the lower chamber of the Diet, 
and these two paragraphs, 16 and 23, are still in force. The first-mentioned paragraph 
sags: “le very town elementary instruction is to be given in a number of schools cor- 
responding to the number of inhabitants, which schools are to be open to all children, 
without distinction of religious creed.” And the second: “The school intends to de- 
velop the reasoning powers of the child by instruction in usefal and practical knowl- 
edge, and to educate it in all Christian and civil virtues; the teacher will avoid to 
teach anything that might wound the feelings with regard. to the religious views of 
cthers. Re ligions iustruction is left entirely “to cach religious denomination.” When 
M. Groen vau Prinsterer saw that he could not succeed, he left the chambers in a vio- 
lent passion, but continued bis agitations against the school law. He tried to form 
societies thronghont the whole country for a“ National Christian” instruction, but 
although a tew schools in this spirit were started, the general mass of the people viewed 
the matter nofavorably, and these schools accomplished but little, on acconnt of the 

want of support. In 1862, Prinsterer was again elected into the chambers, and moved 
fee the word “ Christian” be struck out from the 23d paragraph of the law, but with- 
out success; and Hemskerk, the minister ef public instruction, who favored the cn- 
deavors of Prinsterer, had to resign. This dispute is resting at present, but there is 
every indication that at some future day it will be renewed, as the orthodox party, 
especially, is not idle, but works hard to influence public opinion by pamphlets and 
journals. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The cducational society of the Netherlands, during the year 1870, held its first general 
mecting at Utrecht. Its chief aim is to further, by all méans in their power, attendance 
at school, and to urge compulsory education. The society already numbers 8,500 mem- 
bers. The society appointed acentral permanent committee, W ith Professor Harting as 
chairman, a man who had by his untiring efforts been chieily instrumental in founding 
this society. 


10.—PORTUGAL. 


gow 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


The first public clementary schools were established in Portugal by Pombal, in 1759. 
Their number in 1772 was 400; in 1800, 873; in 1854, 1,349; and in 1865, 1,783, with 
79,172 pupils, (70,720 boys and 8,452 girls.) The whole country is divided into school 
districts, each with an inspector, who has to report to the central authorities at Lis- 
bon. Elementary instruction has been made compulsory, free of charge, and entirely 
secular; the teacher is an officer in the civil service of the government. The whole 
systenl of public iustrnction is under the “conselho superior da instrucgto publica,” 
(chief council of public instruction,) the president of which is the minister of the 
interior. The members of this conncil are chosen by the government from among the 
professors of the University of Coimbra. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By a law of 1844 two normal schools have been established at Lisbon and Oporto, 
which are in a flourishing condition. 


LABORS OF DON PEDRO V. 


The late King, Don Pedro V, 1853-1861, deserves the highest praise for the zeal 
which he displayed in the cause of education. He had scarcely ascended the throne 
when, out of his own private funds, he founded model elementary schools in the royal 
palace, Necessidades, at Lisbon, and in the palace at Mafra. These schools he super- 
intended in person ; he often conversed with the teachers, whom he had selected him- 
self, and frequently was present during the hours of instruction. The cxample set by 
him bore excellent fruit, and the words which he spoke at the introduction of these 
teachers into their ofilice—“I intrust these children to you to make them good Portu- 
guese and good citizens,”—have become true. The Portuguesc have good natural capa- 
citics, and are desirous of learning, and elementary education has, during the last 
years, advanced in an astonishing degree. 


or 
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11.— RUSSIA. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AMONG TIE DIFFERENT MINISTRIES. 


In Russia every ministry has its special schools: thus, the war ministry expended 
for schools 4,395,956 roubles; the ministry of marine, 380,525; the ministry of the Inpe- 
rial Crown domains, 708, 601; the ministry of justice, 190,000; the ministry of finance, 
302,215, &e. The expeuditnres for schools by the ministry of public instruction 
amounted to abont five millions of roubles, while the expenditures for schools sup- 
ported by the other ministries were,:altogether, more than six millions. In these 
different sohsols a great variety of subjccts is taught, bnt in rare cases only instrue- 
tion aspires to anything like thoroughness ; for, as a gencral rule, the Russian stndent 
studies more for the sake of obtaining some official position than from any real inter- 
est in the sciences. 

; SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


As regards secontlary instruction, the following statistics of the year 1869 will show 
the state of this branch of public edneation : 
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Of the students in these institutions 67 per cent. belong to the nobility, or are sons of 
military and civil officers; 23 per cent. are sons of tradesmen; 5} per cent. sons of 
clergymen; and 4} per cent. sons of peasants. . 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


The state of the district schools (a class of schools standing between the institutions 
for secondary instruction and the elementary school) is deplorable, as nothing is done 
but the mechanical drilling of the scholars in a few subjects, according to text-books 
prescribed by the government. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Tlie standard of the elementary schools is even lower. On an average only one out 
of every 245 of the whole population of the Russian empire can read and write. It is 
true that the appropriation for the ministry of public instrnetion has been raised to 
10,124,000 roubles, but the various government regulations impede the natural deveclop- 
ment of public instrnetion. In proportion to the unmber of inhabitants Russia ought to 
have, at the very least, 180,000 elementary schools, while their number at the present 
time is about 31,000—10,000 of which are in the Baltic Provinces and Poland. 

With regard to elementary instruction Russia stands lowest in the scale of Enropean 
nations, for out of every 100 children (between the ages of six and thirteen) only 6 
attend school. In some of the provinces of Russia the disproportion is almost incred- 
ible. Thus,iu the province of Archangel, only one in every 1,166 inhabitants can read ; 
the district of Alexandrowsk, with a population of 130,000, had in 1868 only 4 schools ; 
and when it was decreed that 47 new schools were to be opened, only 21 teachers could 
be got. Seminaries for teachers have been founded in different parts of the empire, 
but the nnmber of students has remained small, as but few Russians wish to engage 
in teaching as long as they can make more money in other ways. 

In the assembly of the province of Odessa, which was held specially with a view to 
raising the standard of education, some of the speakers showed that many of the teach- 
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ers had an annual income of no more than 8 to 16 roubles, some only 5 roubles; that 
their dwellings were miserable in the extreme; that in many cases their food consisted 
of nothing but potatoes. The assembly voted 23,000 roubles for 30 new teachers’ 
places (each with 100 roubles annual salary and dw ellings provided ;) 1,600 roubles for 
teachers’ meetings ; and 4,000 roubles fer normal courses. 


DRACGHT OF NEW LAW. 


The ministry of public instruction has prepared the draught of a law concerning the 
reorganization of the whole system of public instruction. According to this law, every 
teacher, after having served 12 years, will receive a sum of money ‘sutticient to enable 
him to bny a small farm. There is to be one elementary school for every 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, the expense for each of these schools tu be 200 roubles per annum. 


PRIVATE EXERTIONS. 


Private individuals and communities have made noble efforts for the spread of edu- 
cation. ‘Thus, the late Count Naryschkin has donated 250,000 ronbles for a teachers’ 
seminary at Tambow, for young men belonging to the Greek Church. The city of 
Moscow gave 10,000 roubles per annum for the foundation and maintenance of five 
girls’ schools for children of the poorer classes. The district council of Kyrse gave 
30, 741 roubles for elementary schools. The Princess Tscherkhaska, in Moscow, started 
at her own expense a pedagogical journal. Many similar instances might be mentioned. 
As there is a great lack of teachers for the gymnasia, it is the intention of the govern- 
ment to call about 20 talented young men every year from the Slavonic Provinces of 
Austria and educate them as teachers at the public expense. 


GUNERAL EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


The large imperial library of St. Petersburg, containing upwards of 800,000 volumes, 
was about ten years ago visited by about 30,000 readers per annum, while their num- 
ber in 1868 was 73,000, who used 240,800 volumes. Among this number the journals 
and periodicals are not counted. Besides all the Russian journals and periodicals, 340 
foreign periodicals are taken. 


RUSSIFICATION OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES AND POLAND. 


The process of Russification has been carried out with great rigor in the Baltie Prov- 
inces, Poland. Some of the directors of gymnasia in these provinces were dismissed 
because they did not speak Russian. The number of Russian orthodox schools in 
Esthonia is at present 393. In all these schools instruction is imparted free of charge 
by the Russian priest and his assistants. The former Polish University of Warsaw 
has been transformed into a Russian one, and cleven professors, as well as the secretary 
of the university, were. dismissed because of insufficient knowledge of the Russian 
language. Several Russian gymnasia and elementary schools have been founded in 
Warsaw, and, in order to encourage these institutions, instruction is given free of charge. 


12.—SPAIN. 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In olden times education was well cared for in Spain. The first schools were well 
endowed by donations, legacies, and free contributions, and, up to the eighth century, 
were entirely independent of the church. Soon, however, the schools came under the 
control of the clergy, and, with the exception of some institutions for superior in- 
struction, lost their high character. The first impetus toward a reform was given in 
the beginning of this ‘century, by the writings of Pestalozzi, which were tr: anslated 
into Spanish, published at the expense of the sovernment, and urgently recommended 
to all teachers. The political disturbances retarded the march of progress, but the 
government never entirely lost sight of the matter of popular education. 

February 16, 1825, a law was published regulating the system of public instruction, 
exhorting the citizens of all towns and vill ages to establish and maintain schools, and 
fixing the salaries of the teachers. Some normal schools were founded by the govern- 
ment and liberall y endowed. 

In the year 1857, Minister Moyano placed all the schools of the country under one 
common administration. The number of schools was increased and many institutions 
that bad formally been suppressed were opened again. 

But, by reason of the disturbed state of the country, and the reactionary tendencies 
prev ailing in the higher government cirelcs, not much was accomplished during the 
following “twelve years, till I the dethronement of Qucen Isabella. The standard of ed- 
acation has consequently been very low up to a recent date. Thus, in 1869, out of a 
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population of 15,673,000, no Jess than 11,837,000 could neither read nor write, and 
705,000 could only read. 


NEW LAW OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Since the revolution of 1869 a great deal has been done. Already, during the re- 
gency of Serrano, a new law of public instruction has been adopted by the Cortes. 
This law contains 232 paragraphs, and its main features are the following: Private 
instruction is entirely frec, and in nowise dependent on the general, provincial, and 
communal authorities. Foreigners are permitted to open schools. The general and 
provincial authorities will give special rewards to those towns which distinguish 
themselves by founding schools and otherwise encourage the cause of education. No 
one can oecupy any military or civil office under the government who cannot read and 
write. Every town and village must have, at least, one elementary school, to be main- 
tained by said town or village. The local authorities call the teacher ; but if, five days 
after a vacancy has occurred, the place is not filled, the gencral government will ap- 
point a teacher. There is a special committee, to which teachers can appeal in case 
they are wronged or ill-treated by the local authorities. The salary of elementary 
teachers varies from 125 to 330 escudos. (This is considered too low, but the financial 
pressure has been so great as to preclude any improvement in this direction, much as 
the government desires it.) The universities and other institutions for superior in- 
struction are maintained by the state and the provinces. Inorder to obtain academical 
titles or degrees, it is not necessary to have studied a certain number of years, but it 
suftices to have gone through the prescribed course of studies. Professors have entire 
liberty in the choice of text books. Teachers cannot be removed except in cases of 
misdemeanor, A national academy is to be founded. The general council of in- 
struction consists of 45 members, of whom 5 are chosen by the national academy, 10 
by the seminary, (the Central Normal School,) 10 professors chosen by the universities, 
10 teachers and 10 notables, (members of the preliminary assembly, called to consider 
the revision of the constitution.) The office is an honorary one, without any emolu- 
ments whatever. Annually one-third of this council is re-clected. Every province 
has its special provincial council of instruction, consisting of 16 members, elected by 
the teachers of the province and the provincial diet. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 


Amadeo, the new King of Spain, has, during the short time that he has occupied the 
throne, displayed a landable zeal for the cause of education, and there is just reason 
to hope much from the future. Quite recently the government has ordered the founda- 
tion of public libraries with all the elementary schools, and to further this end has 
distributed a large nuinber of books. 

Tn answer to a question made in the Cortes as regards the prohibition of religious 


instruction in the publie schools, the minister of public instruction replied that as yet 


no regulation has been made regarding this matter, and that, according to the princi- 
ples of religious liberty, the government had no right to demand that the tenets of 
any religious ereed were taught in the publie schools. Under the presidency of Mir. 
Castro, the rector of the university of Madrid, a meeting of educators was held in 
Madrid in order to prepare questions for a “ national congress of educators.” The sub- 
jects that had, so far, been agreed upon as subjects of discussion, were: 1. The relatior 
of the state to publie instruction. 2. The course of instruction to be introduced ie 
elementary schools of the different grades. 3. Is elementary instruction to be com- 
pulsory and free of charge? And if so, which are the best means for obtaining this 
ohject? 4, The method of instruction. 5. Can the state demand instruction in any 
positive religion? 6. The regulation of superior instruction. The public organ of the 
Spanish teachers is the “ Anales de Primera Ensefanza,” which is ably edited. 


13.—SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
SWEDEN SCHOOL LAW. 


The law for popular instruction in Sweden at present valid is of the 18th J une, 1842, 


With various alterations subsequently ordained. The principal determinations of this 


law are as follows: 

Ineach parish there is to be one fixed school, with onc master certificated by the normal 
school. Where, from want of money or other difficulties, a fixed school cannot be estab- 
lished, the instruction can, for a time, be provided in movable schools with one or more 


_ certificated masters. At those places where the children live so far from schools that 
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they have difficulty in reaching them, preparatory schools are to be established, in which 
the teachers need not be certificated. For each parish, which generally forms a school 
district, a school board is to be chosen. 
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The school board, in which the pastor of the parish is the chairman, has the inspec- 
tion of everything concerning the instructious in the schools, and makes out a plan of 
regulations, Which is submitted for the approbation of the bishop and the chapter of the 
diocese. 

The popular or clementary schools are established and supported by the parish itself, 
with certain help from the state. 

The salary of an examined teacher of the elementary schools must not be fixed at less 
thi 409 rdr. rmt. = £22; and the emoluments for lodging, fuel, fodder for a cow, and 
ground for planting as well for his own wants as for instructions in the planting of 
trees. 

To be a teacher of an clementary school it is necessary to have passed an examina- 
tion at the normal school; and such a teacher is to be chosen by the parish after the 
scheol board has given a proposal of three candidates. 

The subjects tanght in popular or elementary schools are: Religion, the Swedish lan- 
gurge, arithinetic and geometry, history and geography, natural history, writing, 
drawing, singing, gymnastics and drilling exercises, and gardening and tle planting 
of trees. The instruction is gratuitous, but the parishes have the liberty to demand a 
little tribute for every child that is not poor, if necessary, for the support of the schools. 
This tribute, however, is seldom required. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


All children at the school-age must go to school, excepting those who have been by 
parents or guardiaus announced as being taught either at home, at a public college, or 
2t a private school. Those who enjoy instruction at home must undergo examination 
every year at the elementary school, in order that the school board may learn if the in- 
struction which they have received at home corresponds in correctness and extent with 
that given at the schools. 

Those children whose parents or guardians are unable to pay for their clothing and 
support at school are to be relieved by the parish. These children, as well as such a 
are prevented from going to the school every day by too great a distance, or by the 
coldness of the season, may, after having learned to read, have the liberty to frequent 
the schools only once or twice a weck; yet only on condition that their parents or 
cuardiaus are known for morality, capacity to educate children, and do attend to their 
justruction. 

Every raster of a family must see that the children of his servants or of his depend- 
ents are not left without the necessary instruction. 

If parents or guardians do not follow the prescriptions given with regard to the at- 
tendance of children at school, the latter are to be separated from their parents and left 
to the care of otner persons. 

The vicar of every parish is required to make out, twice a year, a list of the children 
who, during the last half year, have entered the school-age. 

Elementary schools are kept open eight months each year, and the instruction is 
given five Gays a week and six hours a day. 

Parish schools are also subject to inspection by the school board; and if any one de- 
sires to establish such a school, application is to be made to the school board, which 
does not refuse permission for its foundation if satisfied that the applicant has a good 
character, and has preved himself to possess the necessary qualifications for teaching. 


SCHOOL AGE AND ATTENDANCE. 


According to the above-mentioned law for the elementary schools it is left to each par- 
ish and tothe school board to decide as to the age of children for beginning school. In 
this respect the regulation only prescribes that attending school should not be delayed 
longer than to nine years of age. The school-age, however, differs somewhat in differ- 


ent parishes, but it is generally considered to be between the age of seven to fourteen 


Oe 


years. In 1868, when the number of inhabitants in the whole kingdom amounted to — 


4,173,020, the number of children between the ages of seven and fourteen was 714,760. 
But the number of children included in the school-age amounted to 679,128, or 16 per 
cent. of the whole population. 

Respecting the relation between the number of children at the school-age and the 
number attending elementary schools—the last number for the entire kingdom— 
amounted, in 1e6¢, to 77 per cent. of the number of children at the school-age. If to 
this number the number attending other schools and those taught at home be added, 
it would amount to 97 per cent. of the number of children‘at the school-age. 


FIXED AND MOVABLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The elementary school ( folkskolan) in Sweden is, as before mentioned, divided into 
two chief kinds: the fixed school (den fasta folkskolan) and the movable school, (dex 


Jiyttande folkskelan.) Where forests, hills, or lakes have hindered the establishing of 
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fixed schools, the instruetion has hitherto been carried on in movable schools, many of 
which have, by degrees, been changed into fixed schools. In 1€68, when the number 
of fixed and movable sehools amounted to 3,509, of which number 2,503, or 66 per cent., 
were fixed schools, and 1,206, or 34 per eent., were movable schools, the number of 
children taught in these two different kind of schools amounted to 357,955, of which 
number 200,339 were taught in the fixed, and 157,616 in the movable schools. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


There is also a third kind of schools for the people, called higher elementary schools, 
(higre folkskolan.) These schools are intended for faeilitating the future progress of 
the pupils who have already gone through the elemeutary school. The higher element- 
ary schools, of which there are ten in the. kingdom, can only be considered as being 
in the first period of development. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Preparatory schools (smdskolar) are established chiefly for the purpose of giving 
ehildren in the sterile and more mountainous parts of the country the first instruction 
as near home as possible, while the elementary schools have to attend to the instruction 
of those children who have eome more forward. In the year 1868, the number of pre- 
paratoery schools amounted to 3,410 in the entire kingdom, aud the number of ehildren 
instrueted in them was 162,581. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOLS AND RATE OF ATTENDANCE. 


Since the year 1840, the number of sehools has been steadily inereasing, and the 
number of seholars has increased in a much greater proportion. From 1840 to 1868, 
the average increase amounted to 6 per cent., in the first ease, while in the latter it 
amounted to 13 per eent. ’ 

From 1850 to 1859, the number of children taught in elementary schools was, in pro- 
portion to the number at the school age, about 60 per eent.; atter this time, when the 
number of children at the preparatory schools was added, it amounted to 77 per eent. 


In 1868, the number of children taught in elementary and preparatory scheols 
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This total amounted to 97 per eent. of the whole number of children at the school 
age. e 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


Aecording to the law of June 18, 1842, and the regulation of December 11, 1863, the 
examined teacher, whose service is cight months in the year, is to receive at least an 
annual ineome of 400 rix-dollars, (£22,) including cight barrels of corn to be paid in 
naturd. Besides this, the parish is required to furnish such a teacher with lodging and 
fuel, fodder for a eow, and ground for planting for his own use, and for teaching chil- 
dren gardening and the planting of trees. Of this sum of: money the parish pays one- 
half and the state one-half. Should the parish be willing to augment this income to 
500 rdr. rmt.. the state pays one-half, as before mentioned. Examined mistresses re- 
ecive the same income as masters. The average pay of the teachers in the towns is be- 
taveen 1,000 and 1,500 riksdaler, Swedish, not including lodging and the above-inen- 
tioned emoluments. 

According to the ordinanee of September 29, 1853, the payment of teachers of pre- 
paratory schools is to be determined by the heads of families and the sehool-board in 
the districts where such schools are established. 


PENSION TO RETIRED TEACHERS. 


Examined teachers of the elementary school, who have reached sixty years of age, 
receive, on retiring, after thirty years of serviec, three-fourths of the annual income ag 
a pension. Pensions are also granted, in some cases, after twenty-five years of service, 
but with some deduction in amount. 


STATE AID. 


The elementary school being au establishment of the eommuuity, each parish is re- 
quired to maintain its own elementary schools; but sinee 1842, when the school law 
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was issued, grants from the state for the support of the schools are made on certain 
conditions. The principal of the grants up to this time was a general tax, (folks 
kole afgift,) which every tax-payer must contribute for himself and his household. 
This tax was levied on the principle that every member of the community should 
pay something toward the support of the education of poor children. Besides this 
tax, the grants from the state for the schools are: aids for the payment of teachers of 
elementary and preparatory schools; aid for higher elementary schools; aid, for poor 
families; and aid for the supply of school material at a low rate. 

According to the principle that the communities ought to bear the principal expenses 
for their schools, the state gives its help on condition that the parish pays for the 
schools a& sum equal to the above-mentioned school-tax ; and the parish must, besides 
this, pay a certain sum for each kind of support from the state, namely: 

While the state pays two-thirds to the higher elementary schools, the parish pays 
one-third. The state pays one-half of the teachers’ income, while the parish pays the 
other ; and for the preparatory schools the state pays one-third while the parish pays 
two-thirds of the expenses. The state bears the expense for the education of the 
teachers and for the payment of the inspectors. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


There are nine normal schools (folkskoleldrare-seminarier) in Sweden, intended for 
the training of the masters and mistresses of the elementary schools. Of these, seven 
are for male and two for female teachers. A normal school has three classes; the pupils 
generally remain one year in each. To give the pupils an opportunity of practicing as 
teachers, an elementary school is attached to each school. The subjects taught in these 
schools are: Religion, the Swedish language, history and geography, aritlmetic and 
geometry, natural history, pedagogy, writing, drawing, music and singing, gymnastics 
and drilling exercises, gardening and the planting of trees. Instruction is given 
thirty-six weeks a year, forty-two hours a week. 

The teachers at each of the schools are, the rector, three or four teachers for the dif- 
ferent subjects, besides masters for instructions in music, gymnastics, drawing, and 
gardening. The rector must be a doctor of philosophy, and the teachers have to pass 
the exanunation required to be received at the university. The instruction is gratui- 
tous. The state pays an annual sum of 44,000 rdr. rmt. for the stipends of poor pu- 
pils. The pupils who have passed their examinations receive a certificate according 
to a sanctioned model. 

Several norma) schools, established at the expense of the different provinces, are in- 
tended for teaching the masters and mistresses of the smaller preparatory schools. 
Three schools for this purpose are supported by the public means, and are united with 
the normal schools of the state. 

NORWAY. 


Owing to want of more recent information, an abstract of the report on the educa- 
tional system of Norway, by Gerhard Gade, United States consul at Christiania, pub- 
lished in the circular of July, 1871, of the Bureau of Education, is given for the sake 
of completeness. 

LEGISLATION. 


Since the year 1814, when Norway gained its independence from Denmark, the edu- 
cational system has been the object of repeated attention; its chief results are to be 
found in a law of 14th July, 1827, relating to the common schoolsin the country, which 
law was supplanted by a fuller and more complete one of the 16th May, 1860. The 
common schools in towns had been regulated by a law of the 12th July, 1848. Some 
additions to the two above-named laws, which are still in force, are contained in a 
recent law, of the 22d May, 1869. 


DIVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


The schools of Norway are divided into five classes, viz: A. Common schools; 
B. Grammar and high schools; C. Latin schools, combined Latin and high schools ; 
D. The university ; E. Schools for special branches. 

A.—COMMON SCHOOLS: 

The common schools are subdivided into (1) common schools in the country ; (2) 

common schools in towns. ; 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


There are “ lower schools” and “ higher schools.” In the former the children belong- 
ing toa circle of the district receive a common education, and in the latter those of 
several circles or districts receive a more complete education. Wherever there are 
thirty children, legally bound to atterd school, a common school is to be established. 
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As many portions of the country are intersected by high mountains and deep fiords, 
the law has established “ ambulatory schools,” whose teachers travel from one farm to 
the other, living with the ditferent peasauts. These schools are gradually diminishing 
in utunber. 

Manutactories and other industrial establishments in the rural districts are obliged 
to provide a school for the children of the workmen whenever tlicy have at least thirty 
in their employ. 

The establishment of “lower common schools” is obligatory on the school district, 
but that of the “ higher schools” is optional to it. These schools only receive pupils 
above twelve years of age, and their course of instruction enibraces, besides the com- 
mon branches, geography, history, natural history, drawing, and geometry. 


COMMON SCILOOLS IN TOWNS. 


The law of the 12th July, 1848, enacts that there shall be at least one of these schools 
in every town, and that no teacher shall have more than sixty pupilsin one class. The 
branches of instruction are almost the same as thosein the rural schools. Whenever the 
school-board thinks it advisable, a higher class for fuller instruction is to be fermed. 


SCHOOL AGE, COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, ETC. 


Attendance on the common schools is obligatory for all children living in the country 
from the eighth year (in the towns from the seventh year) till the time of their con- 
firmation, which generally takes place in the fifteenth year. 

Whenever the pareuts or guardians either themselves instruct the children under 
their care in the branches taught in the common schools, or hire others to do so, they 
are exempted from sending the children to the public schools; but must, like all 
other tax-payers, pay their school tax. In order to enforce the regular attendance of 
scholars, the law enacts that whenever a pupil is absent its parent or guardian shall 
give a satisfactory excuse; or in cases When they omit this, the school committee may, 
after an ineffectual warning, fine them from 24 skilliugs to 5 specie dollars, (one specie 
dollar =120 skillings =$§1 06.) 

In the common sehools of the rural districts the children are to receive instruction 
during twelve wecks of the year, or only nine weeks if the school contains several 
classes. Many school districts, however, have established schools with a longer school 
term. 

EXAMINATIONS, 


Once a year a public examination of the pupils in the common schools takes place in 
the presence of the pastor and other members of the school committee. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Each municipal district forms a school distriet, and has aschool fund common to the 
several circles into which a district may be divided. Its revennes are: 1. Interests of 
capitals belonging to it; 2. Voluntary gifts; 3. Fines; 4. Contributions from the sec- 
ondary school district, and from the state. Its main revenues, however, are derived 
from the munieipal council, which grants the money in all school matters, decides 
the amount of the school expenses, and apportions the sehool taxes. ‘These are gen- 
erally assessed on the residents in proportion to their property. 

From the school-district common fund are paid the expenses of building, repairs, and 
hire of school-honses, but the several cireles which together constitute the school dis- 
trict pay separately the expenses of the heating, lighting, and cleaning of the circle 
schools, the traveling expenses of the teachers, and their board and lodging during 
the school weeks. 

The school districts must also, as often as possible, set apart a small piece of land for 
the schoolmasters to cultivate, in addition to theirregular salary. At least one teacher 
in every district shall have a dwelling-house for himself and family, with land enough 
to pasturo at least two cows, and lay out a small garden. 

Norway is divided into twenty different provinces, (amt.,) and from the provin- 
cial school fund are granted: Increase of salary tor teachers who have been long in 
employment; contribations for higher common schools and for work-schools ; contri- 
butions for erection of school-houses, and for purchase of laud. for schoolmasters ; con- 
tributions for promotion of edueation at large in poor parishes; compensation to school- 
masters for fitting pupils to be teachers. The sehool taxes imposed by the provincial 
council are assessed on the estates in the province in proportion to their relative value. 


ADMINISTRATIGN AND- INSPECTION, 


The ordinary school district in the country generally has the same limits as the 
municipal district, of which there are, at present, 434 in the rural districts. It is gov- 
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erned by two co-operative boards; the one is administrative, and called the school com- 
mittee ; the other grants the necessary money, and is the ordinary municipal council, 
elected’ by all the inhabitants of the parish who have a right to vote. The pastor of 
the parish is always the chairman of the school committee. 

Norway is ecclesiastically divided into 77 deaneries, the heads of which are, by the 
law, invested with the superior inspection of the schools and the control of the school 
committees. The deans themselves are accountable to the diocesan superintendent of 
the six dioceses of the kingdom. These superintendents are the bishop, the governor 
of the diocese, and the school inspector, Who is appointed by the King, and salaried by 
the state. There are six such inspectors in Norway, whose duties are ‘to travel through 
the diocese and examine minutely into the condition of the common schools. 

The superintendents of the diocese are obliged every year to send in reports on the 
condition of the schools to the royal depar tment for the church and education. Every 
year this department has to lay before the King and Stérthing (the Norwegian parlia- 
ment) a survey of the progress and condition of the schools throughout the kingdom. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A normal school has been established at the expense of the government in each of 
the six dioceses to train teachers for the public schools. In addition to these, smaller 
institutes for teachers have been established, either as parallel classes of a higher 
common school, or as a higher class of a public common school. 

The normal schools are under the supervision of the government, and their teachers 
are appointed by the King. The course of instruction in these schools comprises:. 

religion, Norwegian language, arithmetic, music, geography, natural history, writing, 
drawing, gymnastics, and use of arms. 

A children’s school is connected with every normal school, to exercise the normal 
pupils as teachers. As a general rule, only those teachers who have passed an exami- 
nation at a normal school or a teachers’? institute receive situations in a public common 
school; assistant teachers are appointed by the school committee. 

By a ‘law of May 22, 1860, women may also be appointed teachers in the lower classes 
of the common schools after having’ passed an examination. In the towns female 
teachers have been employed for some time to a considerable extent. 


STATISTICS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In 1861 the school districts in the country were divided into 6,189 circles; in 1866, 
6,344 circles. 

(The aggregate rural population of Norway was, in the year 1865, when the last 
census was taken, 1,434,727 persons.) 

In the following number of school circles instruction was given: 


In  school-houses 


Years. | belonging to the In rented | In ambulatory 


schools themselves. schools. schools. 
MS ele oe See ct ane oe co ee 613 1, 956 3, 620 
IKE 2 oe ee ase re Pe 1, 478 2, Dok 40 


Consequently, in the course of six years, 1,275 ambulatory schools have changed into 
fixed school circles. 

The following number of children attending the fixed schools lived a distance of 
more than one-fourth of a Norwegian (about two English) mile from them: 


No. of children. 


Hoste o.oo re 6 ce ee 6, 418 
Tat C6 6 ie eee denen re 11, 348 


in the sixty towns of Norway, which in 1865 numbered 267,029 inhabitants, in 
54,226 households, living in 23,167 houses, 116 common schools existed in 1866, with 
an aggregate number of 702 classes. 

The statistics of school attendance were the following: 
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(a.) In the country districts : 


——aa 


No. of children | No. of childrenre-| No. of child- 


Years. bound to at- ceiving no in-| ren attend- 

tend school. | strnction at ail.) ing school. 
I) ee eee oo ose 200, 273 6, 632 193, 641 
100022... - gs Slee one ena os =< 22, 136 5, 914 206, 623 


(b.) In towns. 


In the towns of Norway, in 1867, 42,892 children were bound to attend the common 
schools. In the same year the aggregate population of the towns amounted to 264,835 
persons, and consequently the proportion was 1 child bound to attend school to 6.2 in- 
habitants. 10,210 children, who were placed in private schools at the charge of their 
supporters, were exempted from attending the common schools. Of the 32,682 child- 
ren belonging to the common schools, 756 have not attended school at all during the 
conrse of the year. Private schools corresponding to the lower common schools were 
attended by 3,106 pupils. 

The aggregate revennes of the school funds, together with particular grants by the 
various school circles, amount to 397,683 specie dollars in 1860, in the rural districts, 
aud to 118,216 specie dollars in 1867, in the towns; whilst the aggregate expenses in the 
rural districts were 415,819 specie dollars, and in the towns 110,892 specie dollars. The 
total number of teachers in the rural districts in 1856 was 3,118. The minimnm of 
teachers’ weekly salary was from 100 skillings to 2 specie dollars, on an average. The 
number of teachers in the towns was 307, 246 males and 61 females; the highest 
salary paid to male teachers was 165 specie dollars per annum. 


B. PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The larger part of these schools consists of the so-called higher or civic schools, 
which difter chiefly from the best arranged common schools, in addition of modern for- . 
eign languages to the branches of instruction, and in giving a fuller instruction in 
other branches. Some of these schools also prepare pupils for the university. They 
are supported by the municipalities, or at least guaranteed by the towns in the case 
that the pupils pay for their tuition. The most of them are destined exclusively for 
boys, some for both boys and girls, and a couple of them are exclusively girls’ schools. 
Many of these schools are under the inspection of the superintendents of the diocese, 
and some are supported by the large fnnd for educational purposes, which now amounts 
to more than three millions of specie dollars. This fund owes its origin to the sale of 
large estates formerly bequeathed to the clergy and churches. In 1867, 35 higher 
schools existed in the towns of Norway, with 144 classes, 159 teachers, and 2,531 pupils. 
The expenses of these schools amounted to 41,095 specie dollars, of which 4,702 were 
contributed by the state and public funds. : 


C. LATIN SCHOOLS, COMBINED LATIN AND HIGH CIVIC SCHOOLS. 


These public schools, established in the principal towns of Norway, and belonging 
to the state, give the pupils a higher general edneation, and either prepare them by 
classical stndies for the university, or by the study of natural science, for entrance on 
practical life. Some few of the Latin schools which have existed for several centuries 
possess considerable funds of their own, but the greater part of them are supported 
by contribntions from the state and the different towns. ‘The pupils pay for tuition in 
all of them. 

There are at present 16 higher schools of the state, with 134 classes, 197 teachers, and 
2,105 pupils. Together their revenues amounted in 1867 to 109,425 specie dollars, of 
which 40,340 were school money paid by the pupils. Their aggregate expenses were 
106,348 specie dollars. Besides these there are quite a number of higher private 
schools, with a total nnmber of pupils in 1867 of 6,451. 


D. THE UNIVERSITY. 


The Norwegian University, at Christiania, was founded in the year 1811. Sub- 
scriptions were raised, and a part of the large educational fund was set apart for its 
snpport. 

The lectures are entirely gratuitous, and the students are not bound to any fixed 
term of study. Before being matriculated, the students must pass an examination, 
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for which a knowledge of either English or French is required. The university is 
governed by an academic council, which consists of professors elected in turn by their 
colleagues. It has five faculties—of theology, of Jaw, medicine, history and philoso- 
pby and mathematics, and natural science. It possesses a considerable library, large 
scientific collection, a botanical garden, and an astronomical and magnetical observa- 
tory. In 1267 it had 43 professors, and was attended by 850 students. Its expenses 
ainounted in the same year to 83,104 specie dollars, of which 70,900 were contributed 
by the state. 


KE. SPECIAL SCHIOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The 27 asylums for infants in the towns had, in 1867,2,867 pupils, and the 20 Sunday- 
schools had 1,520. The 20 fariners’ high schools, organized ou the Danish plan, had 400 
pupils. 

Agricultural schools, supported by the state and the various districts, are established 
in most of the provinces, and have diffused much knowledge in farming. The govern- 
ment has founded a large central agricultural school near Christiania. 

Nautical schools.—To educate captains for the large commercial marine of Norway, 
the government has established many nautical schools in the towns along the coast. 
Besides these there are numerous private maritime schools. No onecan obtain a license 
as mate or skipper without having been first examined by a board appointed by the 
King. Inthe year 1869, 1,204 sailors were examined by the board, but out of this 
number 334, or 31 per cent., were rejected. 

Military college—Norway has a military college for the training of army officers; a 
naval college for the training of naval officers; a military high school for the educa- 
tion of engineers and artillery officers; ascnool for civil engineers, receatly founded 
at the expense of the government. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


Two periodicals relating to the common schools are published in Norway. The 


university publishes regularly an annual record for the university and the higher 
schools. 


14.—SWITZERLAND. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Switzerland possesses no national system of instruction; the Federal Polytechnic 
School, at Ziirich, being the only institution of learning which is supported by the 
general government, and is under its authority. Each canton has its own system of 
instruction. 

STATISTICS. 


Appenzell.—The number of day scholars was 6,236 ; those who attended the repetition 
courses, 2,900; scholars of the real-school, 415; the proportion of scholars to the total 
population is as 1to5. By carefully prepared statistics it is shown that the following are 
the outside occupations of the scholars: 736 work in factories ; 1,737 are weavers ; 501 are 
occupied with sewing and knitting; 537 tended cattle, &c. 


CANTONAL SCHOOL. 


Argovia.—The cantonal school (secondary institution) was attended by 144 scholars, 
(21 in the preparatory school, 81 in the gymnasium, and 42 in the industrial school.) 
The total goverment expense for school purposes was 492,600 francs, and the amonnt 
of the school fund 5,130,000 frances. All the schools teach military drill and tactics, 
and the annual cantonal cadet festival was attended by 1,600 cadets, from the age of 
12 to 18. A maneuver and sham fight was held, and gave general satisfaction. 


NEW FACTORY LAW. 


Basle.—The school committee drew up a new factory law, which was adopted with- 
out discussion. By this law children in school age are not to be employed in factories. 


STATISTICS. 


The government expenditure for public instruction was 360,000 francs. A great deal 
is done by societies and individuals. Thus the society for the furtherance of good 
(already in existence for 92 years) has nnder its charge 18 educational and benevolent 
institutions, amongst the rest a drawing school for apprentices, a school of music, 
Sunday schools, &c. Another society maintains 8 primary schools, with 472 scholars, 
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and a number of infant schools, with 375 pupils. The total number of children attend- 
ing school was 250, out of a total population of 41,251. -The number of students at the 
university was 115. The pedagogium (a classical college) had 60 scholars ; the indus- 
trial school, 130; the humanistic gymnasium, 365; the real-gymnasium, 410; the real- 
school, 483; the higher girss’ school, 464. 


INDUSTRIAL SCILOOL. 


The programme of the industrial schoo] for 1870-71 has been received, of which an 
abstract is given. ‘ es 

1. Aim of the institution According to the law establishing this school it is to give 
a higher practical education, and to prepare young men for any special technical school. 

2, Course of instruction.—The school has a three and a half years’ course, embracing 
the following subjects : 


Summer term. | Winter course. 


| 
Class 1. Class 2. Class Class Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. 


6 b | 4 6 4 4 

GUO Chega eearrsc cs rteyneens seen = = do... Sea 4 4 4) lesoosoe- 4 A 4 
Riis Mee eee ha 2s Ss cs. dove: ae... d 4 | 4 | ee 4 | 4 4 
OY 00a doo 3 21 SOR socanl 3 | 2] 2 
NRE WIS ROOF occace scouceuadeas dots -e 4 2 2 | 2 2 | ig 2] 2 
NWaiural philosophy............-.- UO neers 2H I ae eB 3 2 pa) ane ed 3 2 
CNG inIS ii ae de. Sn 2) 2 | Q one |e 2 2 
IN OCTBINTOS) 266s 5aR6 eee eee QOscec eat li Aes & ace 2 Th |e eee | | o 
WIEN DCMIMICE 26. oe eck cee eee = dom aa. 6 4 5 6 | 6. 6 6 
“CIEE oan ola eee ae ea dod... 50" 4 4 4 6 | 4) 4 4 
(CAPO tec eae eee do. 2... A 1 Pe es. nance | | 1| ul | Pe eee 
TNA hee ee ere em 31 30 30 Soi) 3d i 32 32 


Conditions of admission.—Age, 14; a certificate from the scheol last attended. Sub- 
jects required at the examination: a knowledge of German and French, and elements 
of arithmetic, geometry, and algebra. Among the scholars last year there were three 
from America. 

NEW LAW OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Berne.—The new law on primary instruction has finally passed the cantonal council. 
The main points of the new law are: Instruction is compulsory ; school age, 7 to 16; 
number of weeks during which school is kept, 32 to 40 per annum ; number of sehool 
hours per day, 3 to 6; no class is to contain mere than 70 pupils; the townships have 
to maintain the schools; every teacher is to have a house, with garden, three cords of 
wood, and 450 frances; an annual cantonal appropriation of 20,000 francs is intended to 
assist poor townships. In addition to the subjects hitherto taught, instruction is given 
iv book-keeping, Swiss constitution, gymnastics; and, for girls, needle-work ; in the 
higher classes, French and geometry. Number of primary schools, 1,559, with 89,981 
scholars, and 1,540 teachers, (1,085 males and 455 females.) Number of secondary 
schools, 42, with 159 teachers and 2,545 scholars. Number of cantonal schools, 2, with 
622 scholars. Number of students at the university, 262. 


TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES, 


There are two seminaries for male teachers, with 160 students; and two seminaries 
for female teachers, with 42 students. There are two institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, 37 infant schools, 5 factory schools, and 65 private schools, with 4,687 pupils. 
Total government expense for public instruction, 1,118,256 franes. 


NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


Tribourg.—A new school law has been adopted by the contonal council, which places 
primary and secondary education in the hands of the cantonal government. There is a 
hoard of education, consisting of 4 members—2 clereymen elected by the bishop, and 
2 laymen elected by the communal council. This board prescribes the method of 


instruction, the books to be used, &c. The number of elementary schools was 314, 
with 15,791 scholars. 


ABOLISHING THE APPROPRIATION FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Geneva.—The cantonal council decreed, with an overwhelming majority, that the sum 
of 6,000 francs, hitherto expended for religious instruction in the primary schools, should 
be struck out from the annual appropriation. A new school law was contemplated. 
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CHILDREN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Glaris.—A peculiar institution in this canton is the children’s savings bank, estab- 
lished by Rev. Tschudi. The amount paid last year into this bank by the scholars was 
21,734 frances. 

TEACHERS’ SEMINARY. 


Grisons.—There is one teachers’ seminary, with which an agticultural course is con- 
nected; the number of students was 73; that of the normal school, 71. The cantonal 
school had 273 pupils. Among the 460 teachers of elementary schools, 150 have no 
certificate from the seminary; education is altogether at a lower standard than in the 
other cantons. 

NEW PRIMARY-SCHOOL LAW. 


Tneerne has likewise introduced a new primary-school law. According to this law 
the schools are classed in the following manner: 1. Communal schools, embracing ele- 
mentary schools and repetition courses; 2. Middle schools, (secondary instruction ;) 3. 
Special schools, viz, deaf and duinb institutions and the teachers’ seminary. 


FEMALE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Schaffhausen.—A course of instruction for teachers in female industrial schools has 
been commenced, which has been largely attended. 


STATISTICS. 


Schwyz.—Number of primary schools, 102; number of female industrial schools, 20. 
The total number of scholars was 6,132; the number of teachers was 99, 65 males and 
34 females. 

INDUSTRIAL SCEOOLS. 


Solcure.—This canton likewise instituted instruction courses for teachers in female 
industrial schools. In the vilage of Grenchen there is a private institution of a higher 
character, called “the international school.” It is under the superintendence of Mr. 
Breidenstein, and had 82 scholars: from Belgium, 18; England, 15; Italy, 13; Switzer- 
Jand, 11; Germany, 7; Austria, 5; America, 4; France, 3; Russia, 2; Holland, 2; 
Turkey, 1; Roumania, 1. 

STATISTICS. 


St. Gall.—There are in this canton 406 primary schools, 30 real-schools, 5 reformatory 
institutions, 2 orpban schools, i asylum for neglected girls, 1 institution for deaf and 
dumb, and a number of industrial and private schools, and repetition courses, besides 
-1 teachers’ seminary, with 80 students. The primary schools were attended by 24,083 
pupils; the repetition courses by 4,235; the real-schools by 1,816; the private schools 
by 535; the female industrial schools by 8,608. The cantonal school had 244 pupils; 
111 in the classical department, 62 in the technical, and 71 in the commercial. The 
total government expense for public instruction was 1,035,526 frances. 


STATISTICS. 


Tessin.—Number of primary schools, 467; number of higher elementary schools, 17; 
number of drawing schools, 9; and of gymnasia, 5. 


STATISTICS. 


Upper Unterwald.—Number of primary schools, 38, with 1,560 scholars. The cantonal 
school had 115 scholars, 62 in the technical and 53 in the classical course, and 10 teachers. 


VEGETABLE GARDENS IN CONNECTION WITH GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Uri.—As a specialty in this canton, it deserves to be mentioned that every girls’ 
school is obliged by law to have a vegetable garden, in which the scholars must practice 
regularly. 

STATISTICS. 


Valais—Number of primary schools, 403; 130 boys’ schools, 118 girls’ schools, 156 
mixed, and 5 so-called alternating schools, where instruction is given to boys one-balf 
of the day, und to girls the other. 


STATISTICS. 


Vaud.—Number of children attending the public elementary schools, 29,571. 
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STATISTICS. 


Zug.— Number of primary schools, 51; 18 for boys, 16 for girls, and 17 mixed. Num- 
ber of scholars, 2,212; number of teachers, 55, 34 males and 21 females. Number of 
repetition courses, 19, with 486 scholars. Number of sccondary schools, 4, with 14 
teachers and 130 scholars. Besides these, there are 2 so-called Latin schools, with 19 
scholars. The cantonal institutions comprise 1 secondary school and lower gymnasium, 
with 4€ scholars; 1 industrial school and 1 higher gymnasinm, with 37 scholars. The 
number of instructors in all these institutions is 10. The Sunday drawing-school in 
the city of Zug was attended by 23 apprentices. Total government expenditure for 
public instruction, 57,333 franes; 2 francs, 92 centimes per capita of the population. 


MODE OF APPOINTING TEACHERS. 


Ziirich.—The most important mattcr discussed by the cantonal council during the 
year was the mode of appointing teachers. By a great majority the new law was adopt- 
ed, which provides that teachers have to be elected, in the same manner as other gov- 
ernment officials, every six years. 

STATISTICS. 


Number of primary schools, 366, with 555 teachers and 31,576 scholars. Number of 
scholars attending the repetition courses, 7.601; and of those attending the special sing- 
ing courses, 13,507. Number of female industrial schools, 334, with 328 teachers and 
9,125 scholars. Number of secondary schools, 59; with 90 teachers and 2,424 scholars. 
The teachers’ seminary was attended by 132 students, and the normal school numbered 
87 scholars. The cantonal school had 564 scholars—209 in the classical course and 335 
in the technical course. The university numbered 266 students—56 theology, 26 law, 
137 medicine, 47 philosophy. 


CITY OF WINTERTHUR. 


The city of Winterthur, 8,000 inhabitants, has a very complete system of secondary 
instruction, viz, 1 higher girls’ school, with 128 scholars; 1 intermediate school, with 
28; 1 preparatory course for the gymnasium, with 27; 1 gymnasium, with 80; and 1 
industrial school, with 122. In the city of Ziirich is located the famous Federal Poly- 
technic School, one of the best in Europe, with 64 professors and 648 students—232 
Swiss and 416 foreigners, 


15.—TURKEY. 


NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

The new school law has been promulgated. It consists of 138 paragraphs, and 
divides the schools of the empire into lower elementary schools, higher elementary 
schools, preparatory schools, lyceums, and special schools. In future there is to be an 
elementary school in every village, or town, and if the population is mixed there is to 
be one tor the Mohammedans and one for the other religious denominations. Boys are 
obliged to attend school up to their eleventh year, and girls up to their tenth year. 
Whenever a town has more than 500 houses. a higher elementary school is to be 
erected. The fonr years’ course of such an institution comprises Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, geometry, book-keeping, and the 
language spoken in the province. The preparatory schools admit all sects and reli- 
gions without any distinction whatever. They have a three years’ course, in which 
French, political economy, and natural history are taught. . 

Lyceums are to be erected in the capital of every district to receive students who 
have satisfactorily passed the final examination at some preparatory school. Only 
Turkish subjects are admitted as boarders in these institutions. There is to be a three 
years’ course, embracing ancient and modern languages, mathematics, and natural 
sciences. Among the institutions for superior instrnction there are classed: The nor- 
mal schools, the higher schools for arts and sciences, and the university of Coustanti- 
nople. The object of the normal school is to cducate teachers. Any one who has 
satisfactorily passed through the elementary school may enter as a student. The 
university of Constantinople has three faculties, viz: Belles-lettres, law, and natural 
sciences. The school superintendence is to be in the hands of a committee in every 
district, while in the capital there is to be a school council. Boys and girls are to be 
instructed separately ; girls are to be instructed by male teachers of mature age, until 
a sufiiciently large number cf female teachers has been educated. Several normal 
schools are to be founded exclusively for female teachers. One of these is already in 
sncecessful operation. It was founded by the untiring efforts of Munif Effendi. Sueh 
a step as the last-mentioned one is of special importance in a country like Turkey, 
where woman, hitherto, was considered little better than a slave. 


\ 
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With regard to the elementary schools, it is to be regretted that the law has scarcely 
been carried out at all, partly, certainly, owing to the want of competent teachers. 
Even at this date these schools are, as regards school-houses, teachers, and mode of 
instrnetion, in the most pitiable state, and the poor children are obliged to spend their 
childhood in these establishments, which they leave after a number of years without 
having learned anything. It is to be hoped that Safvet Pasha and Munif Effendi will, 
at an early day, devote their attention to the matter of elementary schools. 


IL.—AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ALEXANDRIA. 


The Egyptian viceroy, Ismail Pasha, has decreed the foundation of a university in 
Alexandria. It is to be after the French model, and in connection with it there is to 
be a “School of Egyptology,” which it is hoped will bear important fruits on the field 
ef Egyptian archeology. Asdirector of this school, Professor Brugsch, the well known 
German savant, and explorer of Egyptian history and archeology, has been nominated. 
The number of students in this schook is imited to 24, and will be open for Europeans. 
These have to pledge themselves that, after having completed their studies, they will 
enter the service of the Egyptian government for a number of years. The viceroy 
will, out of his private treasury, bear all their expenses. 


SCHOOLS AT CAIRO. 


In Cairo, a girls’ school has been commenced in the neighborhood of Kassr-en- 
Nil, where the pupils are boarded, lodged, and instrueted. A careful supervision is 
kept by the (female) teachers, and the pupils are kept in strict seclusion. 

A Frenchman, Macé, from Alsace, who has done a great deal in his own country for 
the opening of publie libraries, and for the furtherance of elementary instruction, 
happened to be present at the inauguration of the Suez Canal. During his stay in 
Egypt he succeeded in organizing an “Egyptian Educational Association,” and 
awakening the Khédive’s interest in this undertaking. This association obtained the 
special patronage of the crown prince, and was soon joined by many prominent 
Egyptians, and good results are looked for. 

The government schools in Egypt admit pupils of every religion, and of every 
nationality, if they are only subjects of the Ottoman Empire. Last year, the first 
public distribution of prizes to the pupils of the schools, eonnected with the mosques, 
took place in the minisitry of public instruetion in Cairo. Civil officers and priests 
were the judges. About 150 boys received books, stationery, &c., as prizes, and at the 
close of the solemn meeting were accompanied home by a band of music. 


JIT.—ASIA. 


1.—INDIA. 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Among the inhabitants of India a great desire for European education is spreading 
ever since the great insurection of 1857-58. The most important means of education 
have been schools, newspapers, and societies. There are two great religious parties, 
one of which wishes to introduce a purely deistical system of religion, while the other 
wishes to restore the old Hindoo religion in its original purity. Many of the societies 
have more general human aims; thus there is a large society at Lucknow, which pub- 
lishes journals and holds regular meetings, at which essays are read; admission to this 
society is free to all sects and nationalities. In Dsheipur there is another large society, 
undcr the patronage of the government, whose aim it is to found schools, publish text- 
books, to raise the sauitary condition of the country, and to encourage the modern sys- 
tem of agriculture. This society, which is entirely aristocratic, engages the best teach- 
ers that can be had to instruct children of members in the natural sciences, English, 
political economy, riding, dancing, &c. In Alighar is the head center of the “ East 
Indian Society fer the furtherance of public welfare.” This society is managed exelus- 
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ively by Englishmen. It endeavors to encourage education by sending young natives 
to travel and study in different European states. Stipends have been founded for 
twelve young men, who are thus to receive a European education. A special desire for 
higher education is manifested by the 50,000 Parsees who live in Bombay. The Ger- 
Iman savant, Martin Haug, (born 1827, in Wiirtemberg,) during his recent travels in 
India, visited the E]phinstone College, at Bombay, where several hundred natives are 
instructed in languages and natural siences according to European methods. He was 
present at a session of the debating society, and heard several young Bramins and 
Parsees carry on a learned discussion on one of Shakspeare’s dramas, which showed 
not only a large fund of information, but also an astonishing practice in logie and 
rhetoric. He was asked by the Parsees to deliver a lecture on their saczed literature, 
which for many years had formed his favorite study. More than 300 Parsees were 
present, and collected on the spot a handsome sum of money for the lecturer, which he 
gave asa fund to be distributed among the best scholars in the study of the Zend 
and Pehlewi janguages, and literature at the Zertoshti Medresa, the Parsee institution 
for superior instruction. The position of women was hitherto very low among the 
Hindoos; but, reeently, endeavors have been made to raise their condition, chictly by 
giving instruction to girls, fron1 which they had been almost entirely excluded. A 
commencement has been made in Bombay, where special schools for girls have been 
established. According to the latest information, the number of these schools was 
rapidly increasing and the attendance was good. 


2.—CHINA. 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 


In the flowery kingdom great educational movements are going on. It was of no 
avail that the Chinese, after their defeat, bought steamers and guns, they soon saw 
that reforms must begin on another field, to domesticate among them the wonders of 
modern mechanics and arts. The French were their first teachers. The first establish- 
ment for the construction of steamers and steam-engines was founded at Tshe-Fu. In 
1866 a similar establishment was founded at Shanghai, and officers from Peking were 
ordered to study there. In 1867 a polytechnic school was established in the province 
of Fu-tsien, at which school talented young men are instructed in mechanical engin- 
eering by foreign teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF PEKING. 


February 26, 1868, the Emperor sanctioned the plan proposed by Prince Kung for the 
establishment of a large university at Peking, and granted considerable sums for this 
purpose. As teachers at this university, a number of Frenchmen and Germans have 
been called. They had to pledge themselves to learn Chinese in two years, so as to be 
able to lecture in that language. By that time all the buildings of the university are 
to be finished, particnlarly a magnificent observatory. The ofiicial Peking gazette has 
given the statute of the university in all its details. There are five sections: 

1. Before entering the student must have gone through a thorough course of class- 
ical studies. 

2. He must live in the university building. 

3. There are monthly and half yearly examinations. 

4. After three years he can take his final examination. If passed satisfactorily, he 
receives a degree; if not, he has to continue his studies. 

5. Board and lodging are free, and every student receives some pocket-inoney besides. 

Each section is further explained. With regard to section 1, it says: ‘ By classical 
studics we understand the study of those numerons works, almost considered sacred, 
which form the subject of examination for ali candidates for government offices. He 
who has thoroughly mastered these works is considered capable and accustomed to 
exercise his reasoning faculty. From him we may also expect diligence and persever- 
ance to enter the hidden mysteries of the mathematical and astronomical sciences.” 
With regard to section 2: “In order to accomplish any work a man must live in the 
workshop; in order to study to some purpose, a student must constantly be near the 
teacher, in order that he may consult him, whenever he meets with any difficulty.” 

Besides the “sciences,” the so called “six fine arts” form subjects of study at the 
university, viz: 

1, Observations on the principles of social order: 2. Music; 3. Archery: 4. Driving; 
d. Writing; 6. Ciphering. The expeuse for the elementary schools are mostly covered 
by free contributions, donations, legacies, &e. Children of well-to-do parents pay 
3 Spanish dollars for nine months’ instruction; and some teachers who have several 
hundred scholars earn more than a thousand dollars a year. There are, however, excep- 
tions, but as a general rule, elementary school-teachers are better cared for in China 
than in many European countries; his social position is higher, and his pay is better. 
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Rich Chinese nsually keep private tutors for their children, who live in the family. 
Elementary education is very general in China, and it isa rare case'to find any one en- 
tirely ignorant of reading and writing. Quite recently the government has determined 
to send, at public ‘expense, a certain number of talented young men every year to 
American and European institutions of learning, in order to have an able body of native 
teachers. 

o.—JAPAN. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Great reformatory movements are going on in all directions, and if the intentions of 
the government are fully carried out, Japan bids fair to become the leading nation of 
eastern Asia. Railways and telegraphs are constructed, machine-shops are erected, 
and distinguished Americans are called by the Japanese government to iniprove the 
system of agriculture. Education has likewise received the early attention of the 
governnient, and many young men are annually sent at government expense to study 
at American and European schools and colleges. 


EUROPEAN COLLEGE AT YEDDO. 


There is in Yeddoa so-called European college, with about 70 professors and about 
1,245 students. Of the professors, four are Americans, five English, three French, 
three Germans, and one Swiss. This college is intended chiefly for the study of for- 
eign languages. Of the students, 710 are studying English, 322 French, and 163 Ger- 
man. Though, according to the prospectus of this college, other branches are to be 
taught, foreign tongues and the elementary branches form as yet the chief subjects of 
instruction, for the simple reason that but few students are prepared to advance 
higher; nevertheless, there are some who are studying political economy, international 
law, natural phlosophy, &e. 


OTHER SCHOOLS AT YEDDO. 


Beside this college, there are about sixteen private schools of a higher grade, in 
which foreign languages are taught. The highest number of students in these schools 
is about 5vU. 

SCHCOLS AT MIAKO. 


In Miako, which is the third large city of the empire, and which was the imperial 
residence until the late revolution, a large number of schools and academies have 
been established. Their number is 66. The number of scholars, boys and girls, 
amounts to 25,747, of which 637 attend academies, and 25,082 schools of a lower grade. 

The course of instruction in the schools comprises reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and that of the academies the following subjects: Oral paraphrase, (7. ¢., exercises in 
giving the meaning of different authors in their own (the student’s) words,) 50 stu- 
dents; higher reading, 151 students; higher penmanship, 199 students; higher arith- 
metic, 72 students; English, 93; German, 81; chemistry, 26. Each of these sub- 
jects is taught in different classes. It is a curious fact that the number of female 
students is almost equal, and at times even exceeds, that of the male students. 


PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Every provincial government has established at least two or three schools where 
foreign languages are taught. In some places foreigners are engaged as teachers, but, 
as a general rule, the teachers are natives who have studied abroad. There are, of 
course, in every city and town a great number of old-fashioned schools, in which Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and calculation by abacus are taught. 


IV.—AMERICA. 


Owing to want of information but a few of the states of America, north and south, 
are mentioned in this review. . 


A.—NORTH AMERICA. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


1. New Brunswick. 


The following extracts are taken from the annual report of Dr. Bennet, chief snper- 
intendent of schools for the province of New Brunswick, for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1869. 
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‘‘T have the honor to submit my report on the condition of the common, superior, 
grammar, training, and model schools of New Brunswick, for the year 1869. In doing 
so, I remark with satisfaction that there has been a sensible increase of schools in both 
terms of the year; that the increase of the pupils has rather more than kept pace 
with the increase of the schools; that the average attendance, thongh still too low, 
has perceptibly improved ; there seems to be an improving public opinion in respect 
to education and to the importance of providing for it by a system of free schools.” 


SCHOOLS. 


“The number of schools in operation during the winter portion of the past year 
was 828, or 19 more than in the corresponding term of 1868. In the summer term, 
beginning with April and ending with September, there are returns of schools in opera- 
tion to the number of 883,an increase on the preceding summer term of 9, and very 
considerably more than ever before found in operation at the same time.” 


TEACHERS TRAINED AND UNTRAINED. 


“The trained teachers are steadily increasing in numbers, and bidding fair in a few 
years more to have the whole of the educational field to themselves. In winter the 
number of teachers in active service was 858, and of these 641 were of the trained 
class, an inerease of 43 trained on the like period of the preceding year. Again, the 
teachers employed in summer, as shown by the latest returns, were 901, of whom 687 
were trained, an increase on the preceding summer term of 20. The nuimber of un- 
trained teachers still in the service was, in winter, 217, and in summer, 214.” 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


“There is a greater number of assistant teachers in the schools now than at any 
former period, and the schools are better organized, the pupils are more judiciously 
classified, and a more economic division of labor for both teachers and scholars is 
introduced.” 

PUPILS. 


“Tt has been already stated that there has been an increase of pupils within the 
year, and the increase is indeed a material one. In the first term the number enrolled 
was 29,754, an increase on the attendance of the corresponding period of 1868 to no 
less an extent than 2,034; and in the summer the attendance had reached the large 
number of 32,641, showing an increase of 1,215 on the like term in the preceding year. 
Of the winter scholars, 16,853 were boys, and 12,901 girls, or nearly 4,000 more boys 
than girls. This disparity might be partially accounted for by the season which dis- 
engages many boys from the labors of the field, but in sunmer the disparity is still 
in favor of the boys by nearly 2,000. I regret that owing to very many of the returns 
having been made in the old form of register, a sufficient number of answers was not 
received to inquiries in the new form, which, if received, would have enabled me to 
state with exactness the number of pupils attending the public schools for longer or 
shorter portions of the past year. Following, therefore, of necessity, the mode of 
reckoning employed in former years, of adding one-third of the winter attendance to 
that of the summer, we obtain 42,559 as the number enrolled at the common and 
superior schools in the year ending 30th September last. Adding to these figures the 
attendance at the grammar-schools, at certain of the Madras schools, and at many of 
those receiving special grants from the legislature I estimate the total attendance for 
the year at about 47,000. 

“This result is good, and some will, perhaps, regard it as almost good enough, but 
yet is not equal to our necessities. The children who should be at school, bnt are not, 
must number several thousands, and it is not well, it is not safe, that they should 
grow up to be men and women witbont such elementary instruction as our common 
schools afford. True, these schools are increasing from year to year, but scarcely at a 
rate that promises universal instruction at an early day. Indeed, if we may be per- 
mitted to learn from the experience of other countries, it would seem that if not the 
only, at all events the most effectual means to such an end is the establishment of a 
system of free schools.” 


PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. 
The expenditure on acconnt of the salaries of 858 teachers for the winter term was 


$42,654 97, and during the second term, for 901 teachers, $44,175 98, making a total ex- 
penditure for salaries for the whole year of $86,830 95. 


LOCAL EXPENDITURES. 


In the winter term the expenditures on account of teachers’ salaries were $54,856 64, 
and in the summer term $53,053 98. 
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From the report of Dr. Bennet for the year ending September 30, 1870, the following 
extracts are made: 


SCHOOLS. 


“Yn the winter term ending 31st March there were 825 schools in operation, or three 
less than in the corresponding period of the year before. In eight counties there was an 
aggregate decrease of 43 schools, and in the other six counties an aggregate increase 
of 40 schools. In the summer time, however, the schools reached a figure never before 
attained. The returns show 883 schools to have been in operation during that period, 
being an increase of 18 on the preceding summer term. In seven counties there was 
an aggregate decrease of 23 schools, and an aggregate increase of 41 in the other seven 
counties. The largest decrease occurred in Queens, where-it was 8, and the greatest 
increase in Northumberland, where it was 10. These being all single schools, and 
therefore the number of the teachers corresponding with the number of the schools, it 
may be noticed that of the 8 teachers thus temporarily or permanently lost to Queens, 
6 were of the trained class, and that in Northumberland, with a clear gain of teachers, 
of 10 teachers all of them were of the trained-class scholars. Northumberland had 
in winter and summer an increase respectively of 727 and 367, and during the same 
terms Queens sustained a loss of 250 and 230 respectively, as compared with the year 
1869.” 

TEACHERS TRAINED AND UNTRAINED. 


“ The number of trained teachers is slowly but surely increasing, being in the winter 
643 against 211 of the untrained class; and in the summer term 700 trained against 
227 untrained, the figures in both terms showing an increase of trained teachers over 
those of the corresponding terms of the preceding year.” 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


“The employment of assistant teachers in large schools is a feature of compara- 
tively recent introduction, but wherever the system has been tried it has invariably 
worked well. The main regret is that, owing to a wart of suitable school-houses, the 
plan is not more generally adopted. As it is, 29 assistants were employed in the winter 
term and 39 in the summer, or a decrease of 1 in the former term, and an increase of 
8 in the latter as compared with the term of 1869.” 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


“The teachers employed in winter to the number of 854, and in the summer term to 
the number of 927, were divided among the different denominations as follows, the list 
also showing the increase or decrease in each term as compared with the past year: 


Teachers in winter. Teachers in summer. 
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PUPILS. 


“Mention has already been made of an increase of pupils within the year, and this 
has been the case to a considerable extent in both terms. It is also worthy of notice 
that the increase in the winter term took place concurrently with a slightly diminished 
number of schools. In the winter term the number enrolled at the common and supe- 
rior schools was 30,693. In summer the registered number was 33,627. This gives 
about 35 pupils on the average for each teacher in winter and 36 insummer. In winter 
3,147 more boys than girls, and in summer the boys were still in excess of the girls 
by 2,055.” 

PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE. 
‘“¢The whole amount paid in teachers’ salaries within the first half of the year was 


$42,790 50. For the second half or summer term the amount expended for same object 
was $45,600, making a total for the whole year of $88,390 50.” 
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LOCAL EXPENDITURES. 


“The amount derived from local sources, that is, from subscriptions, tuition fees, 
assessments, lands, or donations, and paid for salaries in the winter term, was $56,356 26. 
In the summer teri the local contributions from the same sources and for like pur- 
peses were $59,222 25. Thus the local contribuiions for salaries within the year were 
$115,578 51.” 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 


“Tn the winter term there were 31 of these schools in operation, and 35 in summer. 
In the 31 schools open in winter there were 41 teachers engaged, and in the 35 in oper- 
ation during the summer term, 44 teachers, thus showing the employment of 10 assist- 
ants in the former term and of 9 in the latter. The attendance in winter was 1,918, 
and in summer 2,153.” 


2. Province of Ontario. 


It is seldom the good fortune of a public officer, holding position at the will of the 
executive, to have the privilege to lay the foundation and conduct to eminent suc- 
cess 3 great public reform. Specially is this the fact with the work of public instruc- 
tion, in which frequent changes of administration not only have delayed progress but 
prevented that unity of purpose and plan essential. 

The development of public education in Ontario and its present gratifying condi- 
tion are largely due to the fact that changes of administration have been avoided, and 
that the chief superintendent is a non-political and a permanent officer. 

The present superintendent, the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, was appointed by the governor 
general in 1244, and has labored faithfully and efficiently for twenty-seven years, thus 
adding treasures of experience to the natural talent, administrative ability, physical 
energy, and intellectual vigor which qualified him for the work of organizing a system 
of public instruction. Under his supervision the public schools of Ontario have at- 
tained a degree of prosperity which makes them not only the friends of Canadians, but 
the admiration of all promoters of popular education. 

We give our abstracts of the acts respecting educated schools and such statistical 
information as is contained in the annual reports of the normal, model, grammar, and 
common schools of the province. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


As early as 1796, attention was directed to the establishment of public schools, and a 
grant of half a million acres made for the establishment of four district grammar 
schools and a university. The low value of lands rendered this endowment insuffi- 
cient and the scheme was abandoned. 

The first legislative enactment was passed in 1807, but availed little, providing for 
grammar or high schools but not for common schools. The grants then made are still 
continued. In 1816, common schools were established. Three trustees were chosen 
for each district, with power to appoint the teachers, select text-books, and make all 
rules and regulations. 

The province granted $100 annually to each school, the balance of the salary to be 
made up by subscription. 

In 1822 a board of education was appointed to superintend the grammar schools and 
manage the university and school lands. 

In 1824 the sum of $600 was annually appropriated for the purchase of books and 
tracts designed to afford moral and religions instruction, and to be equally divided 
among all the districts. 

In 1835 a commission was appointed to inquire into systems of education in other 
countries, but their labors were productive of no results for want of a vigorous and 
systematic supervisor. This need was provided in 1844, by the appointment of the 
Ney. Dr. Ryerson, the present honored head of the department of public instruction. 
As a preliminary step, he devoted a year to the examination of systems of education 
in Europe and America, and embodied the results in a report, which proved that the 
educational interest of Upper Canada had been intrusted to a “ master-builder.” 

The system of public instruction, as provided by law, does not differ in its chief out- 
lines from those in the majority of the States of the United States, but is wisely adapted 
to meet local wants and harmonize sectarian antagonism. The statutes respecting 
schools have not been materially altered since their adoption, the policy being to en- 
large their scope as the growth of popnlation may require, not to change the essential 
principles upon which the statutes were originally founded. 
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Three classes of public educational institutions were organized, the common school, 
the grammar school, and the university ; the latter being independent, but receiving 
ail from the public educational resources. 

In 1847 a normal and model school were established in Toronto, thus completing the 
educational facilities of the province. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The general control of the school system is in a council of public instruction, of 
which the chief superintendent isa member. They hold office during pleasure, and, 
in addition to the oversight of the school, prescribe the text-books, select reading 
books for the public school] libraries, make rules for board of examiners, and, upon sat- 
isfactory evidence, can revoke the certificates of teachers. 

The superintendent receives a liberal salary and is allowed a contingent fund ample 
for the work of his office; he receives and distributes school money, prepares all neces- 
sary forms, collects statistics, examines all accounts, makes an annual report to the 
legislature, and when he deems it necessary visits the schoo] municipalities to obtain 
information and correct errors. 

To facilitate the government of the schools the province is divided into districts, 
each under the control of five commissioners, elected at a general meeting of land- 
holders and house-holders and to hold office three years. The school commissioners 
thus elected are a body corporate, with all the usual rights and powers, and hold all 
school property, real and personal. The powers of the commissioners are ample, and 
- upon their energy and ability the condition of the schools of each district largely de- 
pends. The apparent teachers regulate the course of study, and fix the school fees, 
which shall] not exceed 40 cents, or be less than 5 cents per month. They are required 
to make an annual census of children of school age, and when the number of children 
makes it expedient can establish separate schools for girls. 


DISSENTIENT SCHOOLS. 


A wise feature of the law reconciles, to a great extent, sectarian antagonisms. When 
the school regulations are not agreeable to any number whatever of the inhabitants 
professing a religious faith different from that of the majority, the dissentients may 
choose trustees, establish schools, and receive their proportion of the school fund. Am- 
ple provision is made for carrying out this portion of the law harmoniously and effi- 
ciently. ; 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


These are derived from legislative grants and lecal sources. The whole amount pro- 
vided for common-school purposes in 1868 was $1,789,332, of which the legislative ap- 
propriation was only $171,387. The legislative fund is distributed to each municipality 
according to population, upon condition that an equal sum is provided by local assess- 
ment, but in many districts a much larger amount is raised by voluntary act, thus ex- 
hibiting the progress and strength of the feeling of the district in regard to the educa- 
tion of its youth. 

During the last two years the rate-bills on pupils have decreased, indicating an in- 
crease of free schools, and encouraging the hope that ere long all the schools will be 
made free by law. 

The schools are further aided by appropriations for the purchase of maps, globes, and 
various articles of school apparatus, the department giving an amount equal the sums 
provided from local sources. These articles are nearly all manufactured in Canada, 
and are said to be better made and furnished at lower prices than those imported from 
Europe or the United States. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


For the encouragement of education free libraries are established. The books are 
procured by the education department at as low prices as possible. A classified cata- 
logue of over 4,000 works is sent to the trustees of each school section, from which 
volumes are selected, and these are supplied with an addition of the books equal in 
value to the amount provided by the district. The value of libraries thus furnished to 
the end of 1868 is $127,474 ; the number of volumes, 227,610. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


No teachers are employed in the common and grammar schools unless found qualified 
by the board of examiners, and provided with a certificate of good moral character 
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siyned by the minister of his own faith and three school commissioners of the locality 
in which he has resided for the last six months. If decmed expedient the board may 
from time to time require a new examination, at which, if the teacher fail, the certifi- 
cate before granted becomes null and void. 

Teachers are employed by the year, and seldom engage in any other occupation. 
Thus many young men and women adopt teaching as a profession and prepare them- 
selves carefully, hoping to rise gradually to the higher duties of academy and univer- 
sity. But the salaries are low, the highest in the country being $635; in the city, $1,300. 
The lowest salary paid to a male teacher in a county was $100; ina city, $250. Notwith- 
standing the low rates of remuneration, many teachers continue their work until inca- 
pacitated by old age. For these superannuated teachers provision is made, generous in 
its designs if not liberal in its extent. 

The educational summary for 1868 shows that schools were open eleven months ; 
there were 4,882 institutions of various grades. The whole number of pupils was 
434,933, and the total amount expended for all educational purposes was $2, 289.639. 


B.—SOUTH AMERICA. 


1.—ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT SARMIENTO. 


Not having received any other recent documents, that portion of President Sar- 
miento’s message addressed to Congress, July, 1871, which relates to public instruc- 
tion, is given in a free translation: 

“IT can announce, with sincere satisfaction, that education, in all its grades, has 
made great progress during the last year. The census recently taken in San Juan 
has shown that this province has succeeded in diffusing instruction among the major- 
ity of the youth in school age, while the province of La Rioja, which, in the begin- 
ning of the present administration, contained only a single school, shows to-day a 
number of about 4,000 pupils in its schools. 

“Other provinces, as Salta, Tucuman, and Catamarca, have in every way encour- 
aged public instruction, their governments having, since 1869, doubled, and in some 
cases tripled, the appropriation for this purpose. 

“Education is, to-day, the chief care of the republic, which is sufficiently proved by 
the laws and decrees of the different States and the extensive correspondence on this 
subject addressed to the ministry of public instruction. There is every evidence that, 
shortly, still greater progress is to be made. 

“All the laws that have been passed regarding education have been carried out 
immedately. A new college has been established in La Rioja, and the normal school 
of Parana, whose foundation had been retarded by the war, has just been fully 
organized. 

“The astronomical observatory of Cérdoba, which has commenced its functions, 
does honor to the country and will materially contribute to the advancement of 
science. 

“The professors who have come from Germany have been installed at the University 
of Cérdoba, in order to establish there a faculty of the mathematical and physical 
sciences. Scarcely was their number completed when the ministry charged them with 
the foundation of a scientific association for the study of the natural history of the 
country. Among the members of this association are Dr. Burmeister, the director of 
the Museum of Buenos Ayres, the director of the observatory,” &c. 


2.—BRAZIL. 
HE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SCHOOLS. 


The different kinds of schools are: Primary, primary and secondary, (primary 
schools with higher classes,) secondary, superior, and special. The public schools are 
all free, but as there are, specially in some of the larger cities, quite a number of 
Pee schools, many parents of the better class prefer to send their children to 

ese. 


PRIMARY, AND PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The number of primary schools, according to the report of the ministry, was 3,378; 
of thesc, 2,264 were exclusively for boys, and 1,114 exclusively for girls; the number of 
pupils in these schools was 106,624; the number of primary and secondary schools was 
409, with about 8,000 pupils. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY, AND PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The empire of Brazil, exclusive of Rio de Janeiro, has an area of 290,080 Brazilian 
square miles, (leguas quadradas, ) = 3,160,104 English square miles, and a pepulation of 
10,580,000 inhabitants. Thus there is about one child attending school out of every 92 
inhabitants. 

Distributed according to provinces, the folowing’ number of schools comes to every 
thonsand Brazilian sqnare miles : 

1. Sergipe, 109 schools to every 1,000 square miles; 2. Rio de Janeiro, 100; 3. Ceara, 
60; 4. Alagoas, 53; 5. Espirito Sancto, 52; 6. Pernambuco, 40; 7. St. Catharina, 36 ; 
8. Parahiba, 36; 9. Rio Grande do Norte, 29; 10. 8. Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul, 26; 
11. 8. Paulo, 24; 12. Mmas Geraes, 21; 13. Bahia, 20; 14. Maranhao, 9; 15. Parana, 3; 
16. Pianhy, 5; 17. Goyaz, 3; 18. Para, 3. The province of Amazonas has only one 
school to every 2,000 square miles, and the province of Matto Grosso one to every 
4,000. 

THE SCHOOLS OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The population of Rio de Janeiro, according to last reports, was 235,381. The num- 
ber of public schools was 47, viz, 26 for boys and 21 tor. girls. These schools were 
attended by 4,383 scholars ; 2,480 boys and 1,903 girls. 

By a decree of November 7, 1870, a number of primary schools of a higher grade 
have been established, viz, 4 for boys and 7 for girls; thus the total number of public 
schools is 58, (30 for boys and 28 for girls.) The comparative statistics of attendance 
for the last six years shows that though slow, there has been after all an increase: 
Attendance in 1865, 3,482 ; in 1866, 3,765; in 1867, 4,125; in 1868, 4,313; in 1869, 4,309; 
in 1870, 4,383. 

The number of private elementary schools is 109, viz, 54 for boys and 55 for girls; 
these schools were attended by 5,728 scholars, (3,403 boys and 2,325 girls.) The total 
number of primary schools is, therefore, 167, with an attendance of 10,111 scholars. 

In the neighboring village of Copacabana e Cempinho there are two private schools 
in which gratuitous instruction is given to poor children. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

There are secondary schools at Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, and San Paulo; the two 
last mentioned are preparatory schools (institutions of a secondary grade) attached to 
the two Jaw schools in those cities. The course of instruction in these institutions 
embraces the following subjects: Rhetoric and poetry, philosophy, geometry, arith- 
metic, history, geography, English, French, Latin, and Portuguese. 

The secondary school of Rio de Janeiro is called the Imperial College of Pedro I. 
The nuinber of students is 224, viz, 77 paying students and 127 free students. The 
nuinber of private secondary schools is 66, viz, 36 for males and 30 for females, with 
an attendance of 2,851, (1,975 boys and 876 girls.) 


SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 


There are two law schools, viz, one at Pernambuco and the other at San Paulo, 
the former with 443 students, the latter with 214. 

There are two medical schools, viz, one at Rio de Janeiro and one at Bahia. The 
medical school at Rio de Janeiro has three departments, viz, one of medicine, 435 
students ; pharmacy, 108 students; obstetrics, 2 students; total number of students, 
645. The medical school of Bahia has two departments; of medicine, 242 students ; 
and of pharmacy, 100 students; total number of students, 342. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


The Commercial Institute, at Rio de Janeiro. This institution, which is intended to 
give a thorough business education, is maintained by the government. Formerly nnder 
the ministry of the interior, it has by a decree of September 27, 1870, been placed 
nnder the ministry of public works, agriculture, and commerce. Besides the usual 
cominercial branches the course of instruetion embraces linear drawing and political 
econony, as applied to commerce and industry. Durimg the last year 34 students 
matriculated. 

Institution for the blind.—The number of inmates is 27, viz, 18 males and 9 females. 
Of these, 7 were natives of Rio de Janeiro, 18 were from the different provinces of the 
empire, 1 from Uruguay, and 1 from Germany; four paid for their board and instruc- 
tion. 

Institution for deaf-mutes.—The number of inmates is 13—all male—sone of whom only 
is paying. Of the others ten were maintained by the general government and two 
by the provincial government of Rio Grande do Norte. 
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Academy of the fine arts—This aeademy has a day and an evening eourse; the for- 
mer was attended by 45 students, the latter by 215, making the total number of 
students 260. The eourse of instruetion embraces drawing, painting, seulpture, archi- 
tecture, wstheties, archeology, history of the fine arts, anatomy, and mathematics. 
According to the ditferent subjects, the students of the evening course were distributed 
in the following manner: 12 drawing from living models; 44 industrial drawing ; 16 
industrial, ornamental, and figure drawing ; 5 industrial drawing and elementary math- 
ematics ; 1 taking ornamental and figure drawing and elementary mathematies ; 123. 
ernamental and figure drawing; 13 drawing and seulpture of ornaments and figures. 
Of the students of the day eourse 10 studied landscape painting and 7 historical paint- 
ing. 

Conservatory of musie—The number of students in this institution is 155, viz, 66 

males and 89 females. Aecording to subjects the students were distributed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 1. Males: rudiments of music, 28; violin, 9; clarionet, 3; finte, a3 
violoncello, 1; double-bass, 4; singing, 10; singing and violin, 2; singing and clario- 
net, 1; singing and finte, 1; singing, violoncello, and cdouble-bass, 2; singing, elario- 
net, violoncello, and double-bass, 1. 2. Females: 28 Singing, 61 rudiments of iusie. 
‘ Lmperial Lyceum of Arts —Under the auspices of the Socicty for the Propagation of the 
Fine Arts. This institution, established in 1258, has made great progress, and is now 
in a flourishing condition. The unmber of students that have matrieulated at this 
institution during the last yearis 921. The course of instruction embraces the follow- 
ing subjects: Avithmetie, algebra, geometry, drawing, (figures, ornaments, ilowers, and 
animals,) maehine-drawing, construction of machinery, naval architeeture, civil arehi- 
teeture, senlpture of statues and ornaments, geography, penmanship, Portuguese, 
French, and English. 

Military Academy.—This aeademy has 44 professors and 353 students. The eourse of 
instruction cinbraces, besides the military seiences, geography, history, mathematics, 
Freneh, English, and Portuguese. 

Naval Academy.—Like the preeeding institution, this one is maintained by the gov- 
ernment. The course of instruction lasts four years, and embraces all the branehes of 
naval seience, besides several foreign Jan guages. : 


SCIENTIFIC, LITERARY, AND ART ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Imperial Medical Association.—This association held thirty-two sessions during the 
last year ; it publishes a valuable periodical, The Brazilian Annals of Medicine, (Annaes 
Brazilienses de Medicina.) 

The Historical and Geographical Institute.—This institute numbers among its members 
some of the most prominent men of the empire, and its sessions have been regularly 
attended by the Emperor himself. Its object is the study of Brazilian history and 
aa it publishes a learned peviodieal, the Revista Trimensal, (Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The Publie Library of Rio de Janciro.—This library numbers already about 150,000 
volumes, and is constantly inereasing. There are also eonsiderable libraries at Bahia 
and San Paulo. 

Dramatic Conservatory and National Theater.—The soeiety ealled the Brazilian Dra- 
matie Conservatory was fonnded in 1943; and in 1849 greater powers were eonferred 
upon it. Its duties are now to examine the pieces whieh are handed iu to the man- 
agers of the theaters of Rio de J aneiro, to inspect the theater from time to time, &e. 


3.— PERU. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Of the schools in Peru it must be said, as of many other institutions in that eonntry, 
there is much talk, but little is done. The whole instruetion consists of learning by 
heart the contents of certain text-books, without developing the reasoning faculties of 
the scholars in the least. All the sehools (private and public) issue very pompous eir- 
eulars, in whieh all manner of’ scientes are enumerated; but, as a general rule, tho 
scholars leave these schools with a small amouut of superficial knowlec ge and a pro- 
found self-conceit. i 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


The elementary schools are in a miserable condition, because only old women and 
such men as can positively find no other employment will take the places of elementary- 
School teachers. But little is known of the recent improvements in the methods of 
instruetion, and the only branch of instruction in whieh good results are obtained is 
penmanship. 

Only quite recently town schools were established in Lima; the selool-house is pro- 
vided by the muuieipal authorities, which also pay the teacher’s salary; instruction 
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is given free of charge. The teacher has an assistant as soon as the number of his 
scholars exceeds 60. Although the teacher is not allowed to take any fee, this is fre- 
queutly done, the result being that chiefly children of those parents are admitted who 
pay well, while the children of the poorer classes have to go to the “dames’ schools.” 
The course of instruction in these town schools embraces catechism, scriptural history, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history of Peru. The boys and 
girls are kept strictly separate in these schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Some years ago a normal school was established in Lima, under the direction of the 
German philologist Dr. Brauns, after the model of the German teachers’ seminaries ; this 
institution, which since Dr. Brauns left has lost much of its former excellence, has two 
departinents, viz, one for elementary and one for secondary instruction. The former 
is to be open to all students, without distinction of color or rank; the students live in 
the school, have an opportunity of studying education theoretically and practically, 
and after having passed an examination are to be sent as elementary teachers to all 
parts of the country. This department, which was intended to be the chief and most 
important one, is, however, more and more neglected. 

There are quite a number uf private schools, but, with the exception of the Engtish 
elementary school and the German schocl, they are mere speculations for making 
money. Every one who wishes to commence a school must be a Roman Catholic; must 
undergo an examination before the ‘council of education,” and submit his course of 
instruction for their approbation. But these conditions do not secu to be kept very 
strictly, for in 1865 an entirely unedncated Berlin Jew opened a Roman Catholic 
boarding-school. 

SECONDARY AND SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


The college of Guadaloupe is a state institution; it has a curious course of instruc- 
tion. 

Preparatory, or seventh class.—Seripture history as far as the birth of Christ; Spanish 
grammar ; arithmetic, as far as proportion; gecgraphy of Peru; general geography. 

Sixth class —Churech history; Latin, (grammar and Cornelius Nepos;) arithmetic; 
algebra; ancient geography. 

Lifth and fourth classes—Dogmatics; geometry; trigonometry; Latin, (syntax, Cicero, 
‘Ovid;) ancient history; Peruvian grammar, and transiation of the four Gospels ; cle- 
ments of mechanics; magnetism; electricity; air and heat; history of the middle 
ages; French. 

Third class.—Philosophy ; descriptive and chronclogical astronomy ;(?) mathematica! 
geography; planetary system; fixed stars; almanacs. 

Philosophical course.—Second and first classes.—-Logic; psychology ; modern history ; 
French; English; elements of natural history; literature; poetry; rhetoric. The 
whole course is to be gone through in six years. 

The college of San Carlos has three departments, viz, law, medicine, and natural 
sciences. The number of professors in the law department is 8. The method of instruc- 
tion is pecnliar ; at the beginning of the term the professor gives the manuscript of his 
lectures to one of the students; after two weeks he comes and asks whether the manu- 
seript has been copied. Ifthis has been done, he sets a certain portion of the manu- 
script to be learned by the student, and appoints a day for an examination. He now 
commences to examine, and continues till all the students have had their turn of 
copying, studying, and of being examined. During the last year three professors made 
an exception from this practice, and delivered their lectures. 

There are five universities (scarcely deserving the name) at Lima, Cuzco, Ayachuco, 


Truxillo, and Puno. The University of St. Mark, in Lima, (founded in 1570,) is the - 


oldest institution of the kind in South America. There are a number of theological 
seminaries, in which mathematics and law are likewise taught. A polytechnic school 
has, in 1864, been started in Lima, by the government, at great expense; it has two 
directors and four professors. 


a 


V.—AUSTRALIA. 
VICTORIA. 


The eighth report of the commissioner of the board of education for this colony has 
been received. It comprises a statement of their proceedings, and much additional 
information of value and interest worthy of alarger space than can be appropriated for 
it in this report. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Population of colony ..-... .----- ----22 +2222 eee eee nee cece ee tee eee cee eee 727, 494 
Nuinber of children between five and fiftcen years, (estimated).-.---....--.--- 182, 836 
Number of all ages attending common and rural schools..-.-.--.------.----- 107, 537 
Number of all ages attending private schools......-.----..----------------- 27, 053 
Attending industrial schools and reformatories.........---.----------------- 2, 627 
Attending some school......------ ------ eee eee eee eee ee eee eee cee ene nese 137, 217 
Number of common schools, including rural, &c...-...-..- Pica 366 942 
Bree) sively 0m OVssseeetiaes- -- =-s0-- -n~--- 2-208 +5 2 eo eee ee eee = Det 
#ixclusively for girls.. 2... ---- ..---. ---- 2 = nnn ne oon ew een we eee wns 25 
leciueiyoty tor Wiantem@liier clot years).-.....---..-.----. +s-seseeeee ee 
DMmEMoc! Of HeaCliersrailG SSsIStANtS...-. 2.5 .< 500 s-sc wees as os ene 30 eee 1, 259 
uremib eh Or minted enOlemene. =. .-- 225 222-9 ~~ owe 1 eee 316 
VAT raO te WOOL cMINSUTCSS@sme Ne 2. o.oo e steele se ce (cece ce ee = an een 414 
NumUer oO! Cuiresomnemepime SChOols...-..... 22. .-2-----.-+-+-0----2- cere 55 
Mimbey oupuplsnia tumieamisother schools --2222-2.--2-- 2-6 222-56 temas 1, 385 
Cost OMiMctieuomspcr Neaaeorepopulhtion ..-..:<.--<.:.-- 0.65. seco ce eee 
[Nii peraOretiolnt WempEsCMOOL Veale. - 225622 un So 2s ose ss aes ee cs cece sess 10 
Numer smuimectsccnooleincluiding rivader.----22---------.-.+--++-0c2eeees 878 


In addition to the figures given above it is estimated that about 9 per cent. of the 
children of the colony are taught at home by parents or tutors. It is therefore believed 
that about 78 per cent. of the children of school age are receiving instruction during 
the year. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The board of edncation consists of five members, who must be laymen, and no two 
of the same denomination. They are appointed by the governor, in council, for five 
years; three form a quorum at their meetings; they control the distribution of school 
moneys, the establishment and inspection of schools, the examination and classitfica- 
tion of teachers, course of instruction, rate of fees, &c.; all such regulations subject 
to approval by the governor in council. 


NATIONAL AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Previous to the passage of the school act of 1862, two boards of education were in 
existence in the colony, one denominational and the other national. By the common 
school act of 1862, the personal property of both boards, as well as the real property of 
the national board, was transferred to the new board, and all lands and school-build- 
ings, hitherto vested in trustees of denominational schools, were permitted to be trans- 
ferred to the new board. When the act came iuto force, there were in operation 706 
schools, of which 193 were national, or vested schools, while 513 were denominational, 
or non-vested. The vested schools have increased from 193 to 457, while the non-vested. 
schools have decreased from 513 to 434. The non-vested schools are decreasing in all 
the denominations except that of the Catholics, while those among them are increas- 
ing. The policy of the board has been, not to press the suppression of non-vested 
schools, save under exccptional circumstances, but the existence in any locality of a 
school not vested in the board is not regarded as a hinderance to the establishment of 
a vested school, should such be applied for ; although the cstablishment of such school 
necessitates the withdrawing of aid from the non-vested school. No aid is granted by 
way of buildings, repairs, furniture, or school sites, except to vested schools. 


RURAL AND HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 


Provision is made for the establishment of rural and half-time schools in districts so 
thinly populated that the required average of 20 pupils for a common school cannot 
be maintained. In those cases the board grants aid toward the salary of a teacher, but 
nothing toward the provision of buildings, furniture, books, &c. The attendance of 
15 pupils is a condition necessary to the establishment of a rural school. Where this 
nuinber cannot attend; half-time schools of ten pupils are allowed, the teacher dividing 
his time between the two schools in such manner as the board may sanction. The same 
rate of fees are required of the pupils in rural schools as in the ordinary common schools. 
Reports of inspectors indicate a difference of opinion respecting the efficiency of these 
rural schools. Inspector Geary, of the western district, thinks the establishment of 
these schools of the greatest importance in that section of the country, and even recom- 
mends that all the common schools should be put upon the same footing. Inspector 
Broadsill, of the eastern district, on the contrary, expresses the opinion that the rural 
schools should be regarded as merely a temporary expedient, and believes that, as a 
general thing, the condition of the rural schools recalls the frank answer of a home 
school-mistress to the English educational commissioner, who required of her details 
respecting her school: “ It’s little they pays me, and it’s little I teaches ’em.” 
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TECHNOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Drawing.—Attention has recently been specially called by the board, in a printed cir- 
cular, to the importance of technological instruction as affecting the industrial progress 
of the country, and permitting instruction in mensuration, gcometry, and algebra, to 
be given in the common schools, where it could be given sufficiently and without det- 
riment to the other branches. At present the technological instruction in the common 
schools is confined to drawing. 

The number of common schools in which drawing is taught has been slowly, though 
steadily, increasing for several years. In 1870 it was taught in 60 schools, to an aver 
age number of 3, 371 pupils, at an additional cost to the board of about £626, and to 
the parents of about £620. 

Music.—During the year 1831 instructors in music were employed in 152 schools, who 
taught an average number of 10,355 children, at an expense to the board of about 
£1 613, and to the parents of about £1,571. . 


TRAINING TEACHERS. 


x 

Itis stated that in this colony 4 per cent. of the total cost of education is expended 
in the training of teachers, while in the State of Massachusetts less than 1 per cent. 
cf the sum therein expended for school purposes is devoted to the training of teachers. 
Jt is thought that the system of pupil teachers has proved very successful in the colony. 
These pupil teachers, commencing at thirteen or fourteen years of age, pass through a 
course of instruction extending over four years, in which they receive special instrne- 
tion in teaching, and salaries varying from £16 to £50 per annum; they are exam- 
ined every year, and if they pass are promoted toa higher grade. At the close of their 
course they are eligible to enter the training schools to complete their professional 
training, where their board and lodging costs them but £15 per annum. ‘Teachers of 
schools who are rceommended for a course of training by their inspectors are allowed 
to enter at the same rate. Others have to pay: males, £30 per annum, females, £25. 
An increase during the past year of 43 pupil teachers is reported. Since the opening 
of the new training school, in January, 1870, 78 students have been in training, ot 
which 46 were females, and 32 males. Oaly about one-third of the teachers in the 
colony are females, é. ¢., about 400 literary teachers and 414 work mistresses. The 
board is strongly of the opinion that the employment of female teachers should be 
extended, and proposes to take steps with this view. 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


As respects the cost of instruction, a comparison is instituted between the States of 
New York and Massachusetts, and the Colony of Victoria, from which it appears that 
the cost of education per head of population was in the case of Massachusetts more 
than double, and in that of New York 50 per cent. greater than that in Victoria ; while 
it is represented that the school term is much longer in Victoria, and the teachers 
superior in point of experience and training to those in the United States ; the majority 
of teachers in the United States being females, who are obtained for very small 

salaries. ‘‘In any comparison, therefore, ‘of American and Victorian schools,” it is re- 
marked, “ we must give due weight to the frequent changes, the low salaries, the 
incompetency of the teachers, and the short time during which the schools are opeu, 
as well as to the irregular attendance of the scholars and the want of anything like 
an efficient system of inspection in America.” It is remarked that “in San Francisco 
the cost of instruction, per head, is three times as great as in Melbourne, and in Chicago 
more than twice as great : » while in these cities the school-houses in many cases are 
showy and expensive buildings, resembling modern club-houses, or extensive town 
mansions ; accommodation is not provided for more than about one-half of those who 
require to use them, the poorer classes being almost altogether excluded from any of 
the benefits of the common school-system.” 


QUEENSLAND. 
{From the report of the board of general education for the year 1869-’70.] 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Populationoiemewolony, (estimated) ........2. 22... cae se eee eee eee 110, 000 
Votalschool We mawoties 2c -- s+ - 0. cae eee oa op ees = ee ee eee not given. 
Whole numberewtemilanemsin attendance .......... -95.2e52n-ee ee 11, 087 
"Total average aired Cem eete= = a a sn we vel ne a eee 5, 736, 2 
Total nim bel O1sGete Oem es << a nen nnn = -- ew seen ee ee 89 
Total number of teachers: masters, 60; mistresses, 28; assistants, 18; pupil 

teachers, Age .= oir ee =n oa ss own ne owl oe ee ee ee 143 


Estimated value of vested school property......... 9 wn ge eo ee £44, 856 
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THE SCHOOLS. 


The studies pursued in these schools, which are all denominated “primary,” are the 
usual eommon English branches, and, in a very few cases, the higher branches, as 
mathematics and the languages, are pursued, but always out of the regular school- 
hours. The results of the year’s instruction indieate that the sehools are improving 
in efficiney, the great evil being irregularity of attendanee, an evil which, it is remarked, 
may find its remedy at last in some system of compulsory attendance. The average 
daily attendance, though still very low, shows an inerease over that of the past year 
of 917, or nearly 20 per cent. The evil of irregular attendanee is espeeially great in 
the districts where eotton is raised. During the ripening season, indeed, the sehools 
in these districts are entirely deserted for a period of from two to four months. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


As a general rule the board do not grant aid toward the establishment of a primary 
school unless an average attendance of 30 pupils ean be guaranteed. The extent of 
the aid usually afforded is an amount equal to twice the sum raised by loeal eontribu- 
tions. In special eases, however, where there may be an inability to raise a sufficient 
sum loeally, the board may deviate from the general rule and grant.a further propor- 
tion of the eost of school-buildings, furniture, and apparatus. 

In eases where the settlers are too few or too poor to eomply with the regulations 
provided for the establishment of vested sehools, the people sometimes erect a rough 
temporary building, and if they sueceed in getting a teacher moderately competent, 
the board reeognize the school provisionally, and grant a small stipend to the teacher. 
There were five provisional schools in operation during the year. 


TEACHERS. 


Teachers are classified, according to their attainments and skill, into three classes, 
each elass having two grades. The highest salary of masters is £200 per annum; of 
mistresses, £170; the lowest salary of masters is £100, and of mistresses £80 per 
annum. The great majority of the teachers have received a professional education in 
the eolonies, or in some one or other of the training institutions in the old eountry ; 
and of the others nearly all have had an extended experienee in the management of 
a school and have otherwise proved their fitness for the duties of their oftice. The 
masters of schools, being married men, are allowed house-rent, if not provided with a 
house attached to the sehool. In small towns and in country schools the salary of the 
master implies the assistance of his wife for an honr and a half daily, who must be 
competent to instruct the girls in needle-work. 

Apprentices, or pupil teachers, as they are called, reeeive instruction as pupils either 
before or after the ordinary school-hours. In addition to the common school studies 
they are taught some of the higher branches and the art of teaching. The salary 
paid these apprentices ranges from £20 to £65 per annum. 


FREE INSTRUCTION. 


Upon the 3d of Deeember, 1869, an order was issued from the colonial government 
providing that education should theneeforth be free to every child in the eolony, in 
aecordance with whieh order the board of education, a few days thereafter, issued a 
notiee to masters and mistresses of schools directing them to receive no fees from Jan- 
uary 1, 1870. It was further decided by the board of education that books and other 
school requisites should be provided gratis during the year 1870. 

A supplement to the report is added, dated June 30, 187 0, containing a report of the 
etiect upon the educational interests, for the six months previous, of the abolition of 
the rate-bills. The immediate consequence of the freedom of tuition was a very large 
inerease in the number of pupils, particularly of very young children, so that it was 
found necessary to limit the age of admittanee to those over five years, and even with 
this restriction so great was the increase in attendance that additional teaching-foree 
had to be obtained. 

The total increase for the half year was 2,325 or about 33 per cent., and which pupils, 
it is further stated, did not appear to belong to a lower or more needy elass than the 
rest of their school-fellows. 


~ 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN JAMAICA.* 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Kingston, Jamaica, January 18, 1871. 


Sir: Having received by this morning’s mail the Jamaica Blue-Book for 1869, I proceed 
to lay before you such summaries of the various departments as will probably have interest 
and importance. 

I begin with the educational statistics. There are five classes of schools under govern- 
ment patronage and inspection; to these may be added another class, viz, private schools. 

The former are designated as elementary schools under government inspection; elementary 
schools not under government inspection; model schools not endowed, and model schools 
endowed; and normal schools to tabulate them. In fourteen parishes there are 270 elemen- 
tary schools under government inspection, being an average of nineteen schools in each 
parish; in these there are 20,439 scholars enrolled, with an average attendance of 11,660, 
and having an income of £9,500, or $40,800, of which £7,576, or $36,364 80, are paid by 
the government. Of elementary schools not under government inspection, in thirteen par- 
ishes there are 127, being an average of ten such schools in each parish, an enrollment of 
13,014 scholars, and an average attendance of 4,861, with an income of £2,137, or $10,057 60. 

The aggregate of these two classes is, of schools, 397, or an average of twenty-nine 
schools in each parish; enrollment, 33,453 scholars; average attendance, 16,521, or less 
than one-half the number enrolled; aggregate income, £11,639, or $50,857 60, being an 
average of $1 50 per annum per each enrolled elementary scholar. Of private schools, not 
reported in the government tables, there are 170, with an income of £3,000, or $14,400. Of 
model schools not endowed—i. e., model schools sustained by different churches—there are 
four, with an enrollment of 325 pupils and an average attendance of 199, and an income of 
£1,052, or $5,040 96. Of endowed model schools there are 25, an enrollment of 2,374, an 
average attendance, of 1,464, and an income of £5,249, or $25,195 20. Of normal schools 
there are five, with an enrollment of 100 and an equal average attendance, the income being 
£5,477, or $26,297 60. 

The grand aggregate may be thus summed, viz: 501 schools; enrolled scholars, 36,252; 
average attendance, 18,294. The grand aggregate income of these schools is £21,959 19s. 34d., 
or $105,407 82. The average amount per scholar per annum is $2 81. 

In addition to the schools enumerated in the above summary there are many private 
schools, scattered all over the islands, especially in the towns, besides the Roman Catholic 
college and the collegiate school in Kingston, from which no report for publication has 
been received, which may increase the number of schools to about 600 schools in opera- 
tion, with an enrollment of 42,252, and an average attendance of 21,000. Denominationally 
the schools may be classed thus: 


Schools. Schools 
(Chumebeat no landss semen cio = 102 | American Missionary Society..-..-. 
Nweslewamemeeeee - . Sea. 2 Ses ee cee 49 | “Frebrew Nat icing eee eee ee 1 
hl (GSS TENE 6 eA een 33 | Londou Missionary Society........- 1 
Eun WIStme te er ncmaie ce Seen Se Cesc oo 40 | American Christian Church. ......-. 1 
nmdenominationales-. 55-24. .c5-255 13 | Roman Catholic... 2. .2-ee=ee aes 2 
Me Col nWECU alipae i = atisiscs Sens Cai5i22 ss 9 | Wesleyan Association ...-...-..--.- 2 
United Methodist Free Church ...-.... j1 


The various endowed schools have funds amounting in all to £91,174, or $437,635 32, 
from which, and the rent of property not included in the funds, the revenue in 1869 was 
£9,985, or $47,920 80. As no census of the island has been taken for many years, it is 
impossible to show what proportion the enrolled scholars bear to the scholastic population. 

Of the pupils in the model schools the great majority are colored or creole; of those in 
the normal schools, in training as teachers, almost all are colored. Of those engaged in 
teaching I should suppose fully seven-tenths are creoles. 

I have visited many of the schools, and they compare favorably with those of the frontier 
and Southern States as to proficiency of pupils and efficiency of instructors. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
THOMAS H. PEARNE, 


United States Consul. 
Hon. J. C. B. DAVIS, 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


No. 153. ] UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Kingston, Jamaia, October 18, 1871. 
Sir: Tam to give in this dispatch the educational statistics of Jamaica as contained in the 
Jamaica Blue-Book for 1870, and in the annual report of the inspector of schools for the 


same year. A much larger number of applications for government aid occurs in this year 
than in any former one. 


* Letters furnished by the eourtesy of the Secretary of State. 
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Three hundred and twenty-nine schools were inspected in 1870, an increase of 67 over 
the previous year. 

The system of giving an opening grant—z. ¢., a special grant in aid of erecting and fur- 
nishing a school-house—whenever a new school is opened in a destitute district, has been 
found to work well. It enabled 24 new schools to commence and advance sufficiently in 
their operations to come under inspection this year. The general results of inspection show 
an advance in nearly all the departments of the educational system of the island. 

In 14 parishes there are 329 schools, 186 trained teachers, 150 untrained teachers, 25,961 
enrolled pupils; average attendance, 14,609. Fees collected in these schools, £3,785 7s.; 
grants, £5,857 6s.; total, £9,642 13s. The grants of 1870 exceed those of 1869 by £1,395 
les. The grants distributed to the denominational schools are as follows viz: 


Grants for— 
Increase in 
Name. 1870. 
1870. 1869. 
| 
a 6 Gh eo i Gh a Ol 
@irorenmot@inslandecmeemeres co. .cacceecnes ween eneeees | 2,115 17 0| 1,709 13 0| 406 4 0 
WY CSTESAI 6 cconocoecos nebo sododosesodbosEene so sede sneueensenar 889 11 0 804 17 0; 184 14 0 
OV Ora Aa. seme meye ce crc ercie cie ies a'a cic ee a eeters cca aia stare eee ore 703 11 #0 618 17 0 84 14 0 
AES UPS Leet tetas teint atalara atatetaatzialsca\a\ala(steten'ata/a'a(a 'a\slo'=(aiata/ata/a 892 14 0; 3540 9 0} 302 5 0 
BEES DyLCTI AM eeyy sete erties s sica cic cle/sictecla saa waleinc'e cc secre a 388 11 0 208 8) OF 1803 0 
Wi mitcdeniehhodishmereemecccae sen. ce sca cc ces corse cs ee 148 «0 0 127 12 0 20 8 0 
PATNET CAMPNVEISSIOM OG YASOGIE LY eeeemem se eiee a aiseisete oeieeete cies ie 68 16 0 89 2 OO} *20 6 0 
JEIO DEEN cso onocduesseeSsen Sagano oes eee eee Eee ee ree xan semen 144 #8 0 00 620 (0 35 12 0 
Lenco INGEBIOMRI AY SOCK coccocesnanconssesonecsennocona Gene 220820 lf 2b Wl) ee 
American Chooigakin Ciel 155 coasuneopooonoosodSondeonUdoos 15 0 0 144.468 (0 @ 12 @ 
omameC avholicmeeere oo eeee cette = ec cc sacs pha AA RS 2 me © 11 6 0 10 14 0 
Undenominationaltschoolessesseeerererere ccs cece eseee ee 269 6 0 219 12 0 49 14 0 
* Decrease. 
Number of denominational schools. 
No. of denomina- 
tional schoolsin— | ¢ 2 
Name. a S 
fH fod 
18708 sie 18co, ib) came 
a =) 
Cini sag? Vt Eo oo oe eo ao cree cones Gea ere aeeec one some eee sels) 102 ji eee 
AW GSIGWA lige. oo egee Soscccecesen ceecuGsecs asece5ne5 sone teseadoseeee 56 | 49 Viale xeces 
IWWOENAIESD. . caameneeconeodccesSedes ondeduSesend boo CecondeCC ONS eHbeSseee 34 | si 1M ore 
JRF OIG coseno ceoocosnddosonas desansende Hon adosccogneaDseus0dOSsbODUEE 58 40 UE} eeeace 
M2rES DyibeTi anes ce cere aeierents ave siete saiele = mice einia s[aisiaie sicie'w clsisssicem ewe <0 21 9 1 TN aoe 
Wnrtedevtethodistwmprerce seem c eine ek ce eee sn os eves ce tie ee ecc cee 9 11 || [S282 ) 
UMC RIC AE NASON ATV SOULE U Wem re. = oo cm ae So ace asses osc a ness ceae eas 4 G his 2 
ELE DEG Wee eee ee eee ina eee oe cle ee iclnawice deen etenc ce demencenes 1 10 | eecellsossee 
OTA 1h Cl 1 Cement seetieettes = ae tem eeencicic ccc e ccels oa eeeee oe 11 1 TOME ese. 
Wind Gnomin yb] Ong epemeee aes sees cccie-ncc eee eee alae. noes oe ee eee 13 | 13 eee lees 
| : | 
Average grant in— 
Name. ‘<=. wa nee Ne aeerease, all Decrease. 
| 1870. 1869 | 
| 
a @& B&B & & & 6 d.|& & a 
Climrel@f Moglond i. ...25.cchsecces-ccncesn es cet. 1 15a 72 16 15 24 0 19 434.0272 eeee 
Wesleyan ....-.-----2 22-222 eee ee eee cece eee cee ee 71s 42 1 oe ce 6 0 14 8) 222. 
3 BRON oo 904 son o9 Gageee Ga remnGe SseeeanIoeen soo! 20 13 10 18 15 0% 1 18 3 ee 
Baptist --..------- 20-2 eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 15 7 92] 14 15 2) O 12 7%)... ...... 
IP PEs DY LORI Naseer ees soo ve Sac seer eee 18 10 Of OSM 3 VP. ...o: eee 4 13 02 
Wnited Nlethodist=esreer eee ee eee eee eee eee | 16 18 103 11 12 0 5 6 10.72 
American Missionary Society....-....-......---- Bit 4 0. 14 17 0 217 0 1 
Hebrew <7 - eee ccc coca eee eo eed Netto Oe OM Wo... 2 cece. ee 14 & (OCR EEeeeeeee 
LondonsMissionary Society ---.2.cc---ces)- 5.22) | 90 17 54 17 14 «0 3 13° 3) eee 
AuMeINGA Clive es (CHURN. oc ocoscsoe nonnoceene 15 0 0 14 8 0 1 12 40 eee 
DR opisvanes (CATA) WOsmmmaoacosHeme ee naonacoocoosucaaar 22 0 OU 11 6 0 10 14 O 
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- Schools not under government inspection in 1870. 


wi) 
? ao 
a Ha S | og ‘ 
Name. ie z <= | 8 | School fees. | Other. Total. 
2/3) 2 | 33 
o o fe Be & 
na H A < 
S&S & ch  & @ se a ah 
Church of Eneland........---..-4 7 7] 257 138; 18 0 O 59 10 0} 77°10 0 
WIDER conqeeanooescocones0eeds 4 4 156 79 3.4 3 56 #7 9) 60 O 0 
IPReSIDYAIGIMNE IO Aa oooesoaoccoopocoEEs 24 24 1,093 642 | 110 16 103 | 267 16 8] 378 13 6% 
\WCRIBVAIM scagocnnecasccnsoascancs 9 9° 382 210} 12 12 0O 42 0 0} 54 12 0 
IDE iiecetonnacnonoscenacdoonaues at) 55 | 2,867] 1,477 | 302 9 5 | 122 11 4] 430 1 9 
Roman ath olic see eee 9 9 698 581; 70 Oo 0 92 O 0} 162 0 0 
London Missionary Society. ...--- 6 6 492 335} 54 9 9 | 105 16 6| 160 6 3 


There are 4 government model schools and 4 teachers, 350 enrolled scholars, 220 average 
attendance, supported at an expense of £999 lis. 114d. There is a government training 
college, supported at an expense of £290 4s.54d. There are 33 endowed schools of various _ 
grades; enrolled attendance, 2,199; average attendance, 1,472; salaries of teachers, £36 
78s; expenditure, £5,283 12s. 6d. Four normal schools, 138 pupils enrolled; expense, 
£3,546 5s. Od. 

To recapitulate and summarise : 


S ay 
og ao 
: mH Ons 
a] ao Ey = 
Name. oa oS re Increase. 
} fw 2 a r=] 
a | a2 | 28 
a 3 < 
: a s. dd. 
UNder Movernin ch iinspection eee se ee eee eect eee eee err Ere -{ 329 | 25,961 | 14,609 | 9,642 13 0 
omunder COVErnMent INSpeClIOl 2. ee. eee eee eee 118 | 7,167 | 4,196 | 1,353 13 32 
MTodelischools.. 22a 5 esc be ww ce ie ee eee eee oe ies oe 4 350 920 999 15 1413 
Bnd owedhechoolsseese occ. cenec sete sen cc ee. eee e . eee 29| 2199] 1,472] 5,824 19 2 
MNormalyschools a semscincetiee rie eet cece eae cates ese eta eee 5 | 138 74) 4,422 4 14 
CUS eee: its ne es a 485 | 35,815 | 20,571 
Increase of several of the above from religious societies and other sources ....-....-.. 3,214 0 6 
95,457 11 4 
ao this 2 farther sum for private schools, say ...-...<- 2-2 ese= sees ee 4,000 0 0 
29,457 11 4 


I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS H. PEARNE, 
United States Consul. 
Hon. J. C. B. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
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EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AIDED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


At the Sandwich Islands, Oahee College, at Punahoa, near Honolulu, has grown out of 
the missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In 1853 it re- 
ceived a charter from the island government, which endowed it with a grint of 300 acres of 
good lands; and $12,000, resulting from the sale of these lands, are invested for the institu- 
tion, while about $19,000 are invested in the United States, raised by donations here. The 
college is governed by trustees residing at the islands. The pupils, up to 1866, numbered 
290. During the year ending in 1868 there were 72 students. 

The American board propose two new colleges: one at Batticotta, Jaffna district, Ceylon 
for which about $22,000 have been subscribed in this country, and $15,000 in Ceylon; and 
one in Central Turkey, toward which about $9,000 have been pledged by the peeple there. 

Inthe Sandwich Islands the Lahainaluna Seminary, founded by the mission about 1832, 
and transferred to the government about 1849, has done a great work for the education of 
the people. In 1870 it was reported that the number of pupils had been 1C0 for three years. 
There are some thirteen other boarding-schools at the islands, attended by nearly 200 boys 
and 250 girls in 1870. There is also a theological school, with 16 studeuts last year, and a 
medical school, with 10 students. The government schools in 1870 were 224, with an aver- 
age attendance of 5,938 scholars; and 29 day-schools, in which Euglish was taught, had 
1,458 pupils. 

In Turkey, not including Syria, the missions of the American board have now four theo- 
logical schools, with 78 studeuts ; seven bvarding-schools for girls, with 151 pupils; and 185 
common schools, with 5,679 scholars. 

In Syria there is also a theological school at Abeih; and two girls’ boarding-schools at 
Beiriit and Sidon, which had, in 1870, 95 pupils. 

. In Persia, at Ooroomeeyah, there have been for many years two seminaries, one for boys and 
one for girls, which have educated a large number of young people. The missions in Syria 
and Persia are now under the care of the Presbyterian board of missions. 

In western India the American board has one boarding-school for girls, with 70 pupils. 

In the Madura district, Southern India, one training and theological school, with 38 stu- 
dents; ove boarding-school for girls, with 34 pupils; seven station schools, with 125 
male and 45 female pupils; and 105 village day schools, with 2,079 scholars. 

. In eee a training and theological school has 20 pupils; and two girls’ boarding-schools 
ave 76. 

In China there is a girls’ boarding-school at Foochow, with 15, and one at Peking, with 
27 pupils, besides a few female pupils in other places, and some training classes for 
youvg men. 

Among the Zulus, in Soutl: Africa, the training and theological school has 42 pupils, and 
the girls’ buarding-school 29. ; 

In mission schools of the American board are 15,467 pupils, exclusive of the Sandwich 
Islands, Syria, and Persia. 


AMERICAN EFFORTS IN AID OF EDUCATION IN OTHER LANDS. 
THE SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 


This institution, which owes its existence to American influence and benevolence, is 
located at Beirait, the chief seaport of Syria, a city of 80,000 inhabitants, steadily growing 
in size and importance, and occupyiug a ceutral position in respect to all the Arabic-speaking 
races. ‘he college is incorporated in accordance with the laws of the State of New York, and 
is under the general control of trustees in the United States, where the funds are invested; but 
local affairs are administered by a board of managers composed of American and British mis- 
sionaries, and residents in Syria and Egypt. A preparatory deparfment was established in 
1565, the regular course was begun in the autumn of 1866, and t e medical department added 
one year later. The first class graduated in July, 1870, with five members. The college is 
conducted upon strictly Protestant and Evangelical principles, but is open to students trom 
any of the Oriental sects and nationalities who will conform to its regulations. Nearly one 
hundred young men are enjoying the advantages it offers. The sects represented are the 
Protestant, Orthodox-Greek, Papal-Greek, Maronite, Druse, Armeman, and Coptic. The 
language of the college is exclusively Arabic, the common tongue of Syria, and used by 
more than one hundred millions of people throughout the East. The course of instruction 
embraces the several branches of Arabic language and literature, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, modern languages, moral science, Biblical literature, and the various departments 
of medicine and surgery ; jurisprudence and Turkish law, with other studies. wiil be added 
as means allow. The college has an able body of instructors, foreign and native, and pos- 
sesses a fair equipment of apparatus. The literary department embraces the ordinary 
college course of four years. An eclectic course has been added, permitting students, 
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in some cases, to select specific branches. The medical department is awakening deep 
interest throughout the country. Native practitioners hitherto have been grossly ignorant 
and incompetent. This school furnishes a professional training in accordance with the 
principles and practice of modern science. It is a feature of the medical college that its 
course is graded. This system, which some older colleges are striving to adopt, has wrought 
well here. Thirty students are attending the medical lectures. At the commencement in 
July six received the diploma of Doctor of Medicine. The literary graduates numbered 
eight. Five of the orations were in Arabic, one in Turkish, one in French, and one in 
English. The Syrian Protestant college, through many difficulties, has now gained a 
recognized position in the land. Is has largely the respect of the people and the confidence 
of the government. LEcclesiastics and others, dreading its liberalizing tendencies, have en- 
deavored to establish colleges of their own; but, while a large number have been gathered 
in, the course of instruction is limited, and the standard of scholarship low. These institu- 
tions, however, are beginning to supply students for the college, and aid in stimulating the 

eneral interest in education. The native agent of the college has received the recognition 
of the authorities, the college property has been freed from taxation, permission has been 
granted to erect buildings, and further encouragement is promised. The college, under 
American influence, has every prospect of success. Americans, free from political entangle- 
ments in the East, and having by years of missionary labor secured the confidence of the 
people, can, as no others could, carry on the work with efficiency, and make this institu- 
tion a center of wide and permanent power. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


This institution is situated in Constantinople, Turkey, and derives its name from the 
American gentleman through whose munificence it was founded, Mr. C. R. Robert, of New 
York City. Its site is pleasant, and its surroundings have been immortalized by some of 
the great scenes and leading events ix ancient history. But one-third of a mile distant from 
the village of Rounili Hissur, it looks down upon the Bosphorus, only a few hundred yards 
below. Near by is the spot where Darius sat on his throne, centuries before Christ, and wit- 
nessed the crossing of his army to invade Scythia. Here Xenophon passed, one hundred years 
later, in his gloomy retreat of 10,000 soldiers. Here, too, the crusaders went on their way 
to Palestine. The building is of imposing design, having a frontage on the Bosphorus of 
113 feet, a depth of 103 feet, and being four stories high, including the basement. It has a 
Mansard roof, which projects at the center of the front and at the four angles in the form of 
towers. The material is stone and iron. Its entire cost was about $90,000. The college 
was founded about nine years ago, but the present building was not finished for occupancy 
until within the past four years. Students board within the building, for which it has a 
capacity for 250. The college was founded by Mr. Robert, upon the suggestion of the mis- 
sionary workers in that country, who had long felt that an educational institution of a high 
character should be established in Constantinople. Mr. Robert had previously traveled 
through Turkey on a tour of pleasure, and having then formed an interest in the elevation 
of education of its people, he received the suggestion with favor, and in due time gave the 
sum of $100,000 for erecting and furnishing a college. 

The course of instruction is based on unsectarian Christianity, and embraces all the 
branches of a liberal education, literature, ancient and modern, philosophy, science, and 
theology. It is open to a the youth of Turkey, under certain regulations, the same as pre- 
vail in this country. It was incorporated by a statute of the State of New York under a 
board of six trustees, who regulate its affairs. It is under the immediate superintendence of 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin, as principal, with a corps of assistants. The present fall term numbers 
about one hundred and eighty students, representing some ten or twelve nationalities. 
Instruction is conducted in eight or ten languages. 

Since its establishment, the institution has instituted gratuities amounting to $10,127 50 
for the benefit of poor students. In its last annual report the gratifying fact is shown that 
the college has already reached a self-sustaining basis. 

The institution has been very liberally treated by the Turkish government, a fact which 
its conductors gratefully acknowledge. Each year shows great and good results flowing 
from this fountain of intellectual and moral knowledge, and already has it been found 
necessary to prepare for enlarging its capacity. To this end twelve acres of land have 
been added to the seven or eight now occupied, at an expense of $12,000 in gold, and an 
endowment of $300,000 is now being wged for a president, three professors, the suitable 
residences for the same, fora library building with necessary books, philosophical apparatus, 
geological cabinet, &c. 

A most satisfactory indication of the high appreciation in which this great educational 
charity is held by the English residents of Turkey, and especially by the government, is 
exhibited in the fact that the former gave Mr. Robert a grand reception on the occasion of his 
recent visit to that country, and the Sultan relieved the imported materials for the building 
of all duty, and commanded the grand vizier to offer the benevolent founder the ‘‘ decoration 
of the Osmanli’’ as a token of His Imperial Majesty’s personal regards. The bestowal of 
this, the highest official favor of the empire, upon Mr. Robert, was a recognition of the course 
of education in foreign lands which its supporters and workers everywhere will warmly 
appreciate. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN GERMANY 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AS RELATED TO EMIGRATION. 


GoTiA, GERMANY, October, 1871. 


Sir: The little kingdoms, duchies, and principalities of Germany, which are fast dis- 
appearing, have not been an unmixed evil. Grant that they have greatly weakened 
Germany’s international influence, and were the source of petty intrigues and jealous- 
ies, yet they have prescrved that sense of individuality and solidarity for which the 
Germans were noted in the times of Tacitus and Cesar, and which has not been 
without its advantages to the world. The leading minds of these small states being 
unable to play a prominent part upon the political stage, have expended their activity 
in other channels, which are of no less vital importancc to the wealof nations. Munich, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Manheim, Weimar, Gotha, and other capitals of the minor states, 
entered into a keen contest of superiority in the collection of books, paintings, 
statuary, and other works of art; in the establishment of universities, gymnasiums, 
seminaries, and other educational institutions; in the procurement of prominent and 
noted teachers and laborers in the fields of scicnce; in pre-eminence in music, the 
drama, and architecture. 


THE PRINCES OF SMALL STATES THE PATRONS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


This general competition for talent on the part of the princes of the minor states, 
secured an independence and social consideration to the learned classes which they did 
not command either in England or France, where but a single monarch or capital sat 
in judgment upon their capacities. It is for this reason that so many scientific minds, 
who consider political effects of subordinate importance, regard consolidation as a 
very great evil, detrimental alike to individual independence and progress in absolute 
science. These considerations, weighty in themselves, are, however, only introduced 
here to show that Gotha, though a small city, has been the home of many leading 
minds, and has exercised a great influence upon educational science. 


THE TEACHERS’ SEMINARY AT GOTHA. 


Celebrated throughout Germany, and even in the Austrian Empire, from which many 
pupils are received, are its Teachers’ Seminary, under the directorship of Dr. Panl 
Mobius, an authority on educational matters, and the Teachers’ Kindergarten Sem- 
inary, for the education of female teachers, under the direction of Professor August 
K6hler, author of several books upon the kindergarten system. : 

A description of the educational methods of these institutions is given, not only be- 
cause they have been practically snecessful, but because they represent the latest and 
most thorough metheds of scientific cducation. 


COURSH OF STUDY. 


The male teachers’ seminary comprises about seventy pupils, divided into three 
classes, a three years’ course being necessary to graduation. In addition to the usual 
studies of our best normal schools, two subjects are introduecd—a complete history of 
cducational systems, and a theoretical and practical knowledge of music. The history 
of educational methods comprises some twelve authors, commencing with Pestalozzi, 
and extending to the present day; and the cducation in music is carried so far that 
setting two bases to choral songs, as well as execution on the violin and organ-playing, 
are among the graduating tests. But what distinguishes this seminary from most 
others, and gives itits peculiar value, is that several large common schools, comprising 
two hundred male scholars, are attached thereto. The graduating class is, therefore, 
not merely instructed theoretically in the art of teaching, but also practically, being 
compelled to teach under tho supervision of the professors, and subject to each other’s 
criticism. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


One of the pupil teachers, of the graduating class, for instance, takes the school in 
hand for an hour and conducts the recitation. The others of the class, with their pro- 
fessor, look on, note-book in hand,in which all the criticisms and observations are 
noted—every scholar making a criticism being, by the rules, compelled to quote the 
language or event he criticises. 

Perhaps fonr or five pupil-tcachers have had charge of the school during the day, 
when the class adjourns with the professor to its own room, and the day’s proceedings 
are criticised. 
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CRITICISING. 


The criticisms extend to the minutest matter; for instance, “He did not speak in a 
kindly voice when saying ”—(here follows the quotation as proof)—“ Never address me 
so loud again.” Or, “ He did not speak grammatically ;” “ He did not give a certain word 
the proper accent ;” “He put too many leading questions;” ‘He did not make his expla- 
nation sufficiently clear,” &c. When the notes are all read, the pupil-teacher obtains 
the floor to explain, and then the professor sums up the case, taking good care to give 
eredit for everythin, well done. Should the criticisms have brought out any general 
rule of conduct, the prefessor says: “‘The pupils will please to make a note, that the 
first question put to the scholars should never be a leading one, though in default of a 
correct answer, or in case of a partial answer, other questions suggesting by compari- 
son or analysis the correct answer may be put;” or any other general rule which 
may be suggested. 


CARE TAKEN TO KNOW THE CHARACTER OF EACH PUPIL. 


For the purpose of instructing the young teacher in the true method of finding his 
way to the heart of his pupils, further conferences are held, where the character of each 
pupil is thoroughly criticised. 

Every pupil-teacher is expected to know the name and appearance of all his pupils, 
so that he recognizes them at once, and addresses them readily by their proper name. 
When the character of each pupil has been carefully canvassed, his characteristics are 
noted in a record-book according to the final judgment of the conference. This is done 
for the purpose of determining wherein the pupil ought to be encouraged or restrained, 
and what are his governing motives, so that he may be controlled without resort to 
harsh measures. This analysis of character, and the attention devoted to each pupil, 
enables the seminary school to dispense with whipping or other harsh treatment. It 
may be presumed that the teacher who conducts the school under the critical eye of 
perhaps twenty observers is not only upon his best behavior, but is sharpened up to 
the utmost limit of his capacity. 


FEMALE TEACHERS’ SEMINARY. 


Having described the method of educating teachers in the male seminary, a few 
words of illustration will be sufficient to explain the method of the female teachers’ 
seminary, in connection wherewith a large kindergarten school is conducted. The 
pupil-teachers here also learn to teach not merely theoretically, but practically, being 
temporary teachers themselves, and criticising their fellow-pupils. 


HOW KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS ARE TRAINED. 


Having personally witnessed the manner in which this seminary is conducted, and 
made notes thereon, I extract the following account taken from my note-book which 
will illustrate the method of teaching kindergarten. 

One of the young ladies in the graduating class, which comprised pupils from Russia, 
Austria, England, and America, as well as of Germany, having taken charge of the 
school, introduced a little play in which three fishes are selected. One of the children, 
on being asked what kind of a fish she would be, said, “I want to be a gold-fish.” The 
next responded to the same query, “I want to be a gold-fish, too.” The teacher said, 
“O,no; we do not want so many fish of one kind.” Thereupon the child said, 
“T will be a crawfish ;” to this the teacher responded, “ Crawfishes, remember, always 
go backwards.” While the play progressed, a little one, who had come too late, 
made her appearance, of whom the teacher took no notice. When this play was con- — 
cluded another pupil-teacher took charge. She said, “Now be who stands up the nicest 
I will select as the leader.” Another teacher took charge and selected one of the little 
girls (all the scholars being between the ages of three and six) to count the boys in the 
ring, and one of the little boys to count the girls. In the mean time the young ladies 
were busily engaged taking notes. It was a puzzle to me what these ladies could see 
worthy of notice, as, to my unpracticed eye, everything seemed to be progressing 
smoothly. 

THE CRITICISM. 


As soon as the exercises were concluded, Professor Kéhler and the lady pupils as- 
sembled for mutual criticism. Their little note-books seemed to be inexhaustible, and 
for two Lours the critical discussion continued. As specimens of its character I men- 
tion the following: 

One lady said she admired the tact with which the teacher met the remark, “I want 
to be a gold-tish, too.” The professor asked what did that remark indicate? A certain 
laziness of mind and an indisposition to think. This must always be corrected. When 
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the little girl came too late, the teacher should have said, “ My dear Lina, how much 
you have Tnissed. by coming too late.” Or, “‘ I was so sorry to have been compelled to 
-begin the excreises without dear little Lina.” “Iam quite sure,” continued the profes- 
sor, “that words like these would have induced the child to make every effort to be in 
time the next day.” 

In addition to a nuniber of minor topics, the whole question of the plan of appealing | 
to the children by means of rewards and prizes came up for discussion, in commenting” 
upon the remark of the teacher that she would select the child that stood up straight- 
est for the leader, and was held that, while remarks like the foregoing were not cen- 
surable, and might be einployed, yet the whole system of rewards and prizes was 
pernicious, because il appealed to base and selfish motives, and frequently aroused envy and 
discontent in the hearts of the scholars. / 


EQUANIMITY UNDER CRITICISM. 


But what appeared to me most charming was the perfect good nature with which this 
almost inexhaustible criticism was listened to by the pupil- -teachers themselves. In 
my discussions with men, I have seldom found those who could, separate the subject 
from the person, and who could bear adverse criticism, of even a favorite doctrine, 
with equanimity. A training which enables a young lady to submit to such minute 
criticisni in regard to defects of voice, grammar, style, appearance, &c., and which per- 
mits the fair crities to speak out with perfect frankness and good faith, knowing that 
their own turn will come next, is certainly very superior, and has few equals in the 
world as a method of teaching self-control. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 


There are three vital questions agitating the German educational minds, and the 
battle is waged on both sides with vigor: First, how far must individuality and self- 
thought be cneouraged, and by what) methods, ‘and when must it be restrained? It is 
held that self- thought and individuality may be encouraged to the point where they 
become singular, disagreeable, or where they intrench upon the rights of others. Of 
course these limits are within the judgment of each educator, and in monarchical 
countries are much more circumscribed than inarepublic. Butit is generally conceded 
that lessons and rules committed merely mechanically are worthless, and even injuri- 
ous to mental growth. © 


DISCUSSION BETWEEN THE ADVOCATES OF CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TRAINING. 


The next question !s one which has already excited discussion in the United States, 
and upon which the general press and the masses of the people have taken sides. _ It is, 
whether the college ‘classical course, Which consists in a thorough drilling. (in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, general history, and philosophy,) constitutes the best possible 
training, or whether these studies shall be subordinated to what are called practical 
themes, such as book-keeping, natural philosophy, and chemistry, &c. The distinguished 
chentist Licbig is quoted as having said that, while the purely classical scholars from 
the gymnasium who entered his chemical laboratory were far behind those who came 
from the “ real-schools,” where practical chemistry was taught, for the first six months, 
they always outstripped tho latter by the end of the year. It is, therefore, contended 
that the general strengthening of the mind will enable the youth to learn more 
thoroughly any particular calling than the endeavor to take up the calling at the 
expense of a thorough mental discipline. 

1 am inelined to think that there is room for both systems, and that it depends both 
upon the mind of the scholar, upon the time he can afford to spend, and upon ‘the 
particular walks of life he expects to enter, whether he should take the practical scien- 
tific, or classical scientific, course. But I am equally clear that a mixed course is 


unsatisfactory, and that the courses should be kept entirely separate, and even apper- 
tain to different institutions. 


. TOO MANY StUDIES TAUGHT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Parallel with this is the third question. It is claimed that public sentiment in Ger- 
many demands the overcrowding of the common schools with too great a vuriety of 
studies. It is said by educators that, between the ages of six and fifteen, the brain is 
extending and obtaining its physical growth, and that all attempts to over-stimulate 
it result disastrously. This is in age ralready of more knowledge than wisdom, and 
notwithstanding the greater amount of knowledge, there is ev “idently ereat mental 
laziness, and an absence of originality and individuality. The demands made upon the 
common schools for more studies has resulted in the purely mechanical memorization 
of lessons, which is highly injurious to mental development. 
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INFLUENCE OF GERMAN EDUCATION UPON THE UNITED STATES. 


The educational systems of Germany have a double influence upon the United States. 
One is their example; but the one of still greater magnitude lies in the fact that every 
year, probably for the next thirty years at least, one hundred and fifty thousand 
Germans will cmigrate to our shores, and finally share with us the governing power. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLISH FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


It is safe to estimate that, for the next fifty years, three hundred thousand Europeans 
will scek our shores each year. This vast injection of foreign thought, with the di- 
verse languages, customs, and habits of the strangers, seems to demand, as a matter of | 
self-preservation, that the Government should establish for these emigrants a system 
of compuisory education in the English language. At present, those who have either 
been used to compulsory education, as on the continent, or to no cducation at all, as 
Ireland, are apt either to neglect to send their children to school regularly, or to send 
them to parochial schools, (Lutheran or Catholic,) where the English language is 
subordinated to other studies. The law ought to provide that all children that do not 
attend public schools shall make the annual examination, with the scholars of the 
common schools, in reading, spelling, and, subsequently, grammar and composition in 
the English language, and that if any pupil or pupils of private or parochial schools 
shall not be able to pass an equal or satisfactory examination, they shall continue in 
school until they can. This system will be of incalculable benefit to those German 
children who are sent to parochial schools where greater attention is paid to the cate- 
chism than to English. There are thousands of German youths to-day compelled to 
fill subordinate and menial stations because their English education was neglected in 
these schools. 

The inability to read English with fluency induces also foreign and hostile habits of 
thought, detrimental alike to themselves and to the American republic. 

The time has come when this vast immigration movement should no longer be re- 
garded with indifference, but guided by sound statesmanship. 

Very respectfully, 
J. FRED. MEYERS. 

General JOHN EATON, Jr., ; 

Commissioner of Education, United States of America. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


The present time is characterized by a spontaneous movement of the female mind toward 
higher education. Multiplied facilities are opening on every hand in response to the movement. 
‘«'The experience of age in things that fall within the compass of it directeth them, in new 
things, abuseth them,” says Bacon. Ina single lifetime we have passed from the attitude of 
abuse to that of direction with reference to the higher education of women. The universi- 
ties, the colleges, the technical schools to-day opening to women are not experiments, but 
the result of experiments already successful. From the general interest of the subject, and 
for the sake of a few alarmists who still predict that such influences will unsex woman, 
destroy her loveliness, and thwart the divine purpose in her creation, we may ask what is 
the history of this progress, and what its teaching, with reference to the effect of education 
upon the happiness of women, or her power in the family and society ? 

A glance at the domestic history of nations will disclose that'though the idea of superior 
education for women is not new, there has never been a popular settled conviction of the 
necessity of such education, or of definite good to result therefrom, the advantage, when 
offered, having been the blossoming of a peculiar national condition or prosperity. 


PRACTICE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The ancients had exquisite conceptions of female loveliness, as shown by their poetry, art, 
and philosophy, but in their brigthest periods the educated woman was, as a rule, of a name- 
less caste, and but an exponent of the refinement of Pagan sensuality. 

For women as a class, the common women, nothing seems to have been regarded but the 
physical nature and domestic qualities. 

The Jews were an exceptional people, in the words of Dr. Raphael, ‘‘ Without education 
they cease to exist,” and though their daughters were jealously guarded, the influences 
under which they were nurtured developed moral purity and great dignity of character. 
In considering Pagan nations we must not forget, ‘‘that they had no school of politics but 
the forum, of morality and religion, but the theater,” the scope and genius of their nationality 
was as unlike our own as were their views of life and their hopes in death. Their national 
integrity depended rather upon military efficiency than individual character, and they were 
entirely destitute of that sense of universal brotherhood, and those vast charities with which 
Christian nations are animated, and which in their outreach for the universal amelioration 
of mankind demand every power in the race. Time and sense was the dominant thought 
in heathen, as soul and eternity must be in Christian systems. Ina cursory view of ancient 
history we come suddenly upon a striking characteristic of the Germans; while yet barba- 
Tians their women possessed elevated characters and defined influence. The historian affirms 
that the ‘‘ Germans treated their women with esteem and confidence, and fondly believed 
that in their breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than human.” 

The fact suggests a dazzling possibility, as it was the mission of the Greeks to realize the 
ideal of beauty, and of the Romans to perfect jurisprudence, it may have been reserved for 
the Anglo-Saxon to reach the zdeal of social development. 


WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


The general attainment of English women in the sixteenth century is suggested by Scoit, 
who says of Amy Robsart: ‘‘Ifshe had not loved to collect finery and to wear it, she might have 
woven tapestry or sewed embroidery till her labors spread in profusion over all the walls of 
Lidcote Hall, or she. might have varied Minerva’s labors with the task of preparing a 
mighty pudding against her father’s return from the greenwood.” 

That single tragedy, as developed by the novelist, is a powerful representation of the 
wreck which the life of a woman may become, who knows no duty or law but submission 
to another’s will, and realizes no power but that of hopeless or misplaced love. 

From nearly contemporary times, there has come to us the beautiful picture of Lady Jane 
Grey, who united with the graces of young womanhood attainments worthy, according to 
Froude, of “(a matured man,”’ and who met her early tragic fate with the serenity of a noble 
mind, and the more brilliant record of Queen Elizabeth, of whose administration Bacon 
affirms that he ‘‘could not have chosen a more remarkable instance of the conjunction of 
learning in the prince, with felicity in the people.” 

The higher education of women found championship in the trenchant pen of Sidney 
Smith. His declaration that all the objections against the education of women have at one 
pe been urged against the education of common men, must be at least assuring to timid 
souls. 

The aristocracy of intellect has always existed, only once it was monopolized by a class, 
4s since by a sex. 

LESSONS OF HISTORY. 


History, it must be admitted, affords ample proof of the capacity of women for liberal 
education, and example of men of masterly thought, who have regarded her education as an 
important problem in social development, as Lycurgus, who wished the sexes regarded 
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alike with respect to education; Charlemagne, who founded schools for girls in the eighth . 


century; Luther, who regarded education as the handmaid of religion and was the first 
to urge the establishment of better schools for girls, and Fenelon, whose book, ‘Sur 
Veducation des filles,” exercised great influence on female education in the seventeenth 
century. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


Up to the moment when our own country advocated the cause, little had been done for the 
education of girls, save in a few noble families by the labor of private tutors. The graces, 
the charms, the happy influence of these favored girls illuminate the pages of history and 
biography. Around their memory circles a halo brighter than the beams of beauty. 

John bugenhagen, who drew up the famous Brunszick school law and regulations of 1528 
and 1543, may be considered as the founder of the first state elementary schools for girls in 
Germany that really deserved the name. The Brunswick law served as a model to nearly all 
the German states. The seventeenth century, with the thirty years’ war, and the general dis- 
order and demoralization consequent thereupon, was unfavorable to education in general ; 
most of the schools that had been established ceased to exist. About the year 1700 the 
state of female education was as bad as ever. There were quite a number of girls’ schools, 
but they were mostly kept by ignorant old women. The city of Konigsberg alone had 200 
such schools. 

August Hermann Franke was the first who started a higher girls’ school in connection 
with his famous establishment at Halle. The number of pupils at this school in 1714 was 
700. 

In 1787 the first higher girls’ school was founded at Berlin, by Professor A. Hartung. 

A few items will give the educational standard for American girls previous to 1825. In 
1762, writes Rev. Wm. Woodbridge, ‘‘boys could do something in the simple rules of 
arithmetic; girls were never taught it.” A merchant residing in Hartford, desiring to give 
his daughter the best education, sent her for one quarter to Boston to learn needlework and 
dancing, and to improve her manners in gocd and genteel company. In 1779, 1wo Yale 
students, during a long vacation, after the British troops invaded New Haven, had each a 
class of young ladies in arithmetic, geography, and composition, for one term. 

The Moravians had previously opened a young ladies’ school at Bethlehem. In 1780 Mr. 


Woodbridge heard, for the first time, in Philadelphia, a class of young ladies parse English. . 


In 1789 a female academy opened in Medford, the first of its class in New England, and in 
1820 visitors assembled in Mrs. Willard’s seminary for the amazing novelty of hearing a 
lady pass an examination in geometry. 

The only schools in Boston to which girls were admitted in 1784 were called writing- 
schools, kept by the teachers of the public schools between the forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions. In 17&9 girls were admitted on a footing of equality with boys in three of the reading- 
schools. The girls attended the reading-school in the morning, and the boys the writing- 
school, and in the afternoon vice versa. This was known as the “‘ great reform,’’ but even 
under this advance girls were only allowed to attend schools six months in the year, from 
April to October. 

On September 25, 1825, the city council appropriated $2,000 for a high-school for girls. 
The school was instituted January 13, 1825, and before the end of the second year had 
become so popular, the applicants for admission were so numerous, so many parents were 
disappointed that children were not received, the demand for larger and better accommoda- 
tions involved such additional expenditures, that the school committee, under the lead of 
the mayor, Josiah Quincy, met the emergency by abolishing the school and pronouncing tt a 
failure. For « period of twenty-three years no attempt was made to revive the subject in 
either branch of the city council. | 

These years form a transition period in our history. The time of the planting of our col- 


onies was distinguished by a prodigious activity of the moral forces. The character of the . 


women, uo less than of the men, had been matured by the discipline of life and religious 
faith and consecration. In a small community, welded together by the power of a single 
purpose and common dangers, there is en equalization of attainments, restoring men and 
women to that relation so clearly expressed in the words, the woman shall be a helpmeet 
for the man. Such a period is generally followed by one of mental vigor. 

Here is a marked difference between our own course and that of other nations, as they 
have struck out into the mighty stream of intellectual progress; woman has remained the 
fossil of a ‘past era; we have borne her forward on the current, but as it would seem in the 
involuntary fulfillment of destiny rather than of conscious purpose. 


SPECIAL MOVEMENTS. 


The first public movement in the East toward the systematic training of women for a 
definite purpvse was the normal school opened in Lexington, Massachusetts, July 3, 1839. 
The absoiute superiority of woman in the work of primary instruction, and her peculiar 
adaptation to the entire profession, is now so fully established that a school system which 
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ignores her services seems inconceivable, yet the employment of female teachers was 
scouted by the legislature of New York, in 1820, and in Scotland has been, until very 
recently, resisted as opposed to national custom. Such a blind mole is prejudice! 

These normal schools resulted from the immédiate efforts of such earnest men as J. G. 
Carter, Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, Horace Mann, Dr. Channing, and their associates, but Mrs. 
Emma Willard and Mary Lyon had previously imparted an impulse toward scholarly cul- 
ture for their sex. With deep conviction of the importance of female education and entire 
self-consecration, they mingled the enthusiasm which fires apathetic souls. Their schools 
were already established, and their scholars already abroad imparting to society the savor 
of elevated thouglit and puresentiment. ‘These two women, alike broad and comprehensive 
in their views, had each her ruling thought, which has left its impress upon her own insti- 
tution. With Mrs. Willard, it was the ssthetics; with Miss Lyon, the discipline of study. 

Thus, in 1839, the subject of the higher education of women was practically before the 
people in two classes of institutions, the one aiming at the development of character and 
superior fitness for any relation in life as the result of mental training ; the other offering 
special preparation for a definite purpose. 

In the fifty years which have elapsed, schools of the latter class have multiplied much 
more than the former—a natural result, since tangible necessities are stronger incentives 
than aspirations. 


EUROPEAN EXAMPLES. 


It was exactly here, in the application of technical and prefessional training to the capaci- 
ties of women, that we should have looked to Europe for direction. Prussia, France, Austria 
and Belgium had long recognized the necessity of such training for men, and already pos- 
sessed effective systems, but on the adaptation of any of these facilities to women, their 
school histories were nearly blank. It was not easy to understand how, in countries where the 
whole curriculum of arts and sciences was open to the son of the meanest subject, women 
were yoked like beasts to the plough. The fact was a plain denial of the assertion that there 
is in man an instinctive recognition of the claims of woman upon his care and tenderness— 
@ plain proof that when beside man’s highest intellectual elevation, woman is left stultified 
and ignorant, she becomes the slave of the pleasures, the passions, or the necessities of her 
natural protector. 


SUCCESS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Without precedent in foreign countries, or immediate encouragement at home, normal 
schools were multiplied and improved. ‘Their success stimulated the British provinces, and 
finally continental nations to similar efforts. Their growth in our country may be estimated 
by a single example. The Boston City Normal School to-day has a building worth 
$250,000, and seems prepared by its complete facilities to bear the palm even from college 
competitors in the field of scientific investigation, in which Dr. Raymond declares “ women 
have a specific, suitable, and important part to perform”’—a declaration confirmed by the 
success of Caroline Herschel, Maria Mitchell, and Mary Somerville. 


INFLUENCE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The power of these normal schools was not limited to supplying teachers to public schools; 
they sent an influence upward to the higher social strata, and downward to the lowest. 
Their graduates imparted an exhilaration to the society with which they mingled, which 
excited the attention of the wealthy, who began to covet, also, for their daughters the best 
gifts, while, on the other hand, the good done to the young women trained in these schouls, 
and their beneficial reaction upon the community, gave a new suggestion to philanthropy. 

Far below the circle of the public-school influence were the children of the aimless and 
desperaie poor—the fungi of a social mildew; for them came industrial schools, inferior to 
the normal in scope, but possessing the same vitalizing power of training for a specific pur- 
pose, with the inseparable results of principle, direction, and aspiration. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


In 1833, the second great step in the education of women was taken in the opening of 
Oberlin Coilege, for the co-education of the sexes. Here three much-vexed questious were 
brought to immediate issue : 

1. The capacity of women for collegiate training. 

2. The desire of women for such training. 

3. The advantage of the co-education of the sexes. 

The address of Kev. James H. Fairchild, before a meeting of college presidents, at Spring- 
field, Illinois, July 10, 1267, presents concisely the conclusions reached by this experiment. 
A letter dated October 31, 1871, reiterates these conclusions as the summary of their experi- 
ence to the present time. The majority of ladies, observes Mr. Fairchild, do not desire the 
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full collegiate course — not from conscious incapacity, but from a recognition of the relations 
between school training and the probable duties of life. Hence there has resulted an adap- 
tation of the college course to ladies’ classes. A small] proportion of ladies always take the 
full course, and reflect credit upon their classes. The association of boih sexes, so far from 
being prejudicial, has undeniable advantages, of which the most important are, an economy 
of means and forces, wholesome and natural incentives to effort, and harmonious relations 
with the community incident to the presence of ladies. 

With Oberlin in the van, many other schools, as the Northwestern University, Illinois, 
the Indiana University, and Cornell College, Iowa, admitted women. 

The light of culture and refinement, spreading so rapidly over the tide of westward emi- 
gration, seems a natural emanation from those seminaries which the West established so 
early and opened so freely to both sexes. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Among the specific institutions established for women, one of the most interesting, both 
as regards its history and results, was the Women’s Art School of New York. opened as an 
independent association in 1852, and merged into Cooper Institute in 1859. Here art was 
pursued, not only in its ideal relation, but in its mechanical application: the departments 
of designing and wood-engraving being especially interesting. ‘ihe students in these were 
not only trained in the art study, but in canvassing for orders; and thus, under the encour- 
agement of the professors, acquired a difficult but essential duty of the profession. Many of 
the graduates of the institution are now established in business as teachers of art, designers, 
engravers, and professional artists. 

The students, as compared with young men, were characterized by eagerness for results, 
and impatience in the tedium of practice. Many influences other than sex account for the 
difference. The young man serves apprenticeship with certain reference to future necessity ; 
all the traditions and experiences of the past are spurs to his untiring effort. Let the varied 
influences of parents, teachers, and society, combine to assure a young woman that whatever 
be her subsequent relations, a trade or profession is invaluable, and the sexes stand ou an 
equality with reference to external forces. 

The National Academy of Design at New York is opened to both sexes, and in the expe- 
rience of this institution mutual advantages have resulied from the association. 

Women are more literal in art, as shown by their exact copies; men are more original. 
The women excel in delicate effects ; the men in bold combinations. The one tends to soften, 
the other to elevate art. It is worthy of note that the two highest prizes offered last year for 
copies were taken by lady students. 

In 1867 the New York Ladies’ Art Society was founded by Mrs. Pope and Mrs. Henry 
Peters Gray for the purpose of promoting the interests of women artists. The advising com- 
mittee of four gentlemen have extended cordial aid to the association, and peculiar social 
recognition was given in the winter of 1870, by a reception tendered by William T. Blod- 
gett. A prize of $100 offered during the past year for a particular design was won by a 
member of the association, and another member received the order for designs for the 
upholstery of the Pacifie Railroad line. 

In addition to other facilities, a life class is sustained by the association, securing to young 
women the advantage of studying from the living model at a very slight charge. 

The art association is a gratifying evidence that women are not lacking in the sense of 
mutual dependence and the power of combination, 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Of the learned professions, medicine has proved most attractive to women, which seems 
natural when we consider her powers as a nurse, her quick perceptions, and her skill in 
minute analysis. 

The practice of the ancients and the present custom of eastern nations confirm the pro- 
priety of the relation, yet no step in the advancement of women has excited wilder indigna- 
tion. The earliest medical college for women was the New England Female Medical Col- 
lege, incorporated in 1€50, but really founded in 1248, when a class of twelve ladies com 
menced receiving a course of lectures. 

The history of its planting is the drama of social prejudice, even in an intelligent Boston 
community. City doctors would not lecture before the students for fear ef professional 
ostracism ; but in spite of opposition, and sustained by the energy and undaunted faith of 
its originator and present secretary, Dr. Gregory, the idea has developed, till, to quote his 
own expressive language, ‘‘ the litile ripple of a movement in the intellectual realm two and 
twenty years ago has extended over the enlightened world, dispensing and to dispense untold 
benefits upon mankind.” 

There are at present in this country in the regular system three medical colleges exclu- 


sively for women, and three open to both sexes; in the botanic system, one for women only ; _ 


and in the homeopathic system, one exclusively for women, and two open to both sexes. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, bis 


While to our own country belongs the honor of having taken the initiative in this move- 
ment, its progress in Europe has been still more remarkable. The first instance of the 
obtaining of a medical degree by a lady in England occurred in 1865. Since that time like 
honors have been conferred upon women in Zurich, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin, while 
in Vienna, Edinburgh, and Stockholm the same distinction awaits women now pursuing 
their medical education in those cities. The lady graduate alluded to in England has been 
admitted as a member of the medical staff of the East London Hospital for Children; a pro- 
fessional recognition of the idea of women physicians. 

The hospital facilities of foreign cities have long been celebrated, but it was the opinion 
of Mrs. Dr. Clemens Lozier, who had full opportunities for observation and comparison, 
that no European city surpasses New York in this particular, The clinic advantages of this 
city are now freely extended to women. 


PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


The imperative necessity for female physicians was proved by the immediate demand for 
graduates of the new colleges. From every missionary field came a cry for these trained 
women who often have the only ‘‘ open sesame” to Pagan households. 

A graduate of the New England Femaie Medical College established in Chicago a hos- 
pital for women and children; another, a hospital for women in Detroit. In 1870 a lady 
physician was appointed assistant in the State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, and a little 
later a similar assistant was appointed.in the State Alms-House at Tewksbury. The blessed 
day approaches when every reformatory and remedial institution in the land shall secure to 
the depraved or unfortunate women in its wards the tender ministrations of their own sex. 

Graduates of the New England college fill the responsible positions of: professors of anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene in Mount Holyoke Seminary and Vassar College, while 
numbers rank with the most successful practitioners of Boston. 

Even in surgery woman has distinguished herself. We read that Madame Regina 
Dal Cin, a famous Austrian surgeon, performed 150 successful operations in the city hos- 
pital at Trieste, and was rewarded by the municipal authorities with a letter of thanks and 
a purse of gold. 

The dreaded competition between the sexes is going on; but society survives, and home 
is still the shrine of our civilization. 

There seems a poetic justice in this rapid success of woman in medicine. For in the 
middle ages, while the men ‘‘ who professed the healing art were generally astrologers and 
alchymists, dealing in charms and nativities, dreaming of elixir vitze and the philosopher’s 
stone,” the simple Sisters of Charity were accumulating ‘‘a vast fund of practical knowledge 
in the treatment of disease,” which was turned to good account when, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, surgery and medicine rose to the rank of an exact science. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


An interesting event in the practical education of women was the opening of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural School, at Newton Center. A thousand fruitful fields testify to the 
skill of women, and, though American sentiment revolts against her employment as a com- 
mon farm laborer, the lighter work of gardening, with ornamental horticulture, seems per- 
fectly adapted to her. For women of leisure the studies connected with the course—drawing, 
botany, chemistry, and eutomology—are interesting, the exercise healthful, and the acquire- 
ment a beautiful decorative art; while it is hoped the training may prepare poor women for 
employment amid the pure influence of country life. As far as the East is concerned, the 
movement is at present mere experiment; but in the West, this is recognized as a legitimate 
direction for women’s thought and labor. Already the Illinois and Michigan industrial 
universities are welcoming women. 

It is worthy of note that the best farm in England, which took the first prize recently 
offered by the Royal Agricultural Society, is managed by a woman. It is a farm of 400 
acres; the soil was originally poor, but much improved by skillful treatment, and in 72 
acres the examiner saw no weeds. 

Nor does farm life for women lack its romantic phase. The New York Evangelist prints a 
letter from a woman in New England, who hives among the mountains in a little cottage—a 
lady of education, enamored of rustic life and labor, tilling her acre of ground and rejoic- 
ing in her harvests like the Ceres of a new Tempé. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIES. 


Many other important movements in the education of women have resulted from the 
necessities of the poor, as telegraphing, printing, stenography, and commercial business, till 
in almost every art and handicraft known to man, woman is quietly rising to his level. 

Women ensphered and enthroned in the security of home, and men who dream only of 
such women, may view the fact with disgust; but for the thousands of workingwomen, a 
single new occupation, or increased facility, is of more value than all the incense ever 
Offered to the sex. 5 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 


In tracing the practical education of women, we-cannot but ask, is this a surface agita- 
tion from a deep current setting toward liberal education for the entire sex, or only one of 
the influences helping to that result? However this may be, such education is the desire of 
the day. Our own country is filled with it. England is pushing the discussion where Profes- 
sors Huxley, Foster, Morley, Masson, and others are now lecturing to large classes of women, 
forming the true nuclei of universities, and where a movement is absolutely in progress, to 
effect a national union for the education of girls. The purpose of the union is to give a 
center to all the different efforts now being made throughout the country to promote the 
same object. The idea originated with Mrs. William Grey, and is supported by some of the 
ablest men in the realm. 

A breath of the agitation has even reached Italy, where several ladies have devoted their 
time to lecture on the improvement of female education. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS. 


The isms of the day have helped to these results by hastening the conviction that the 
purity of society, the sanctity of home, the perpetuity of those relations which insure the 
protection of woman, and the refinement of man, demand that woman shall have an intelli- 
gent comprehension of herself, and that she shall no longer, from ignorance or the cravings 
of an undisciplined mind, be at the mercy of noisy declaimers. 

The day has dawned when women of well-stored minds, and disciplined powers, will be 
regarded as a preservative element in Society, and when it will be recognized that the educa- 
tion which strengthens the intellect, also steadies the will, quickens the sympathies, and 
makes the affections purer, because sounder and more constant. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Six years ago the thought found its first exponent in Vassar College. The endowments, 
the facilities, the gifted faculty, the liberal views with which she entered the lists for woman, 
gave her an immediate prestige, and vitalized in the minds of the people at large the idea 
of full collegiate advantages for women as for men. Beautiful for situation, affording 
enchanting views of river and mountain, inclosing ample space for walking, riding, boating, 
and skating, and displaying in the adornment of the grounds that taste which is in itself a 
fine eesthetic influence, possessing cabinets in natural history, a general library, an art library, 
and an observatory, which often make the possessor sigh as he contrasts these with the 
meager apparatus of his beloved university—such is the alma mata for women. 

Yet Vassar was only the signal-light; as beacon after beacon flashes above the horizon, 
so one after the other, Colby, Burlington, and Michigan flashed back response to Vassar, 
and a glimmering is even being perceived from the classic haunts of Harvard and Yale. 


INFLUENCE UPON LITERATURE. 


This movement for women has given a great impulse to the literature of education. It 
has revived old subjects of discussion, and introduced new ones, of which the most interest- 
ing, in its social bearings, is that of the co-education of the sexes. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


Popular sentiment holds still to separate education, but educators are much divided. On 
the same side with the Oberlin faculty are A. L. Wayland, D. D., president of Franklin 
College, Indiana, Dr. Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University, and W. T. Harris, 
superintendent of public schools, St. Louis. 

The strongest argument for co-education is founded upon the naturalness of the associ- 
ation, and the greatest benefit which is expected to result, namely, the softening of the rough- 
ness of boys, and the moderation of the over-susceptibility of girls to the influence of the 
opposite sex. 

On the other side stands President Raymond, who, without arguing the question in his 
beautiful and forcible representation of the promise of higher education for women, uncon- 
sciously sways the mind toward separate education. ‘‘I premise,” says President Raymond, 
‘‘ that a liberal education for woman is not in all its details precisely the same thing with 
a liberal education for man. There are ineradicable differences between the sexes, which 
must be taken into account in determining the conditions of a proper culture for each.” 
And again: ‘‘The world has yet to see the glory of a perfect womanhood, fed on a generous 
diet of thoroughly-digested knowledge, developed by a various, wise, and symmetrical regi- . 
men, uniting womanly strength with beauty, and womanly beauty with strength, and 
applying its enlarged and disciplined powers with that conscientious earnestness and devo- 
tion so characteristic of woman’s nature, to just those sweet and sacred, those dignified and 
beneficent offices, which God has assigned her in tke great economy of life.” 
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ATTITUDE OF VASSAR. 


While the co-education of the sexes, discussed through the press and on the platform, is 
pushing to solution in many schools, all eyes are turned upon Vassar, as the exponent of 
@ different method. At the first glance we are disheartened by the preparatory Meee 
which has already excited against the college a whisper of unworthy aims, and inferior 
standards. Let us not misconstrue facts. That preparatory department is an exposure of 
the fatal mistakes committed throughout our land in the name of education. The question 
is much agitated, whether it is wise in the college to admit these elementary scholars, lest 
by her own act she sink to the level of a high-school. The matter of rank is for the insti- 
tution, but the fact that so many applicants are in the A B C of culture, is a lesson for parents 
and educators. 

To introduce an ignorant girl to college facilities, is like putting the classics into the 
hands of a boor, and calling upon him to revel in the treasures of literature. “Sir,” he 
replies, ‘‘I do not know the alphabet.’’ The foundation for collegiate education is elemen- 
tary and secondary instruction; here the teacher is the architect, planning for strength and 
symmetry. Let Vassar be true to her collegiate rank, and she will send an influence 
throughout the land to strengthen the hands of faithful teachers, who seek to impart aim and 
method to local schools, and to bind them together by a sympathetic impulse toward her 
standard. They will be the nurseries of her matured life, and in their determined purpose as 
preparatory to her work, they will impart more solid and scholarly culture to that large 
number of pupils for whom they will still be finishing schools. 

Though co-education may become the general method, Vassar and the colleges yet to 
spring from the bequests of Sophia Smith and the munificent Simmond’s fund, will aiways 
find a mission. There is an argument in nature for separate education; it is on the side of 
the ideals of life. 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


With the opening of colleges to girls, there should also be conceded to them the right of 
choice. Ignorant people ofttimes conceive education to be power, wealth, happiness, suc- 
cess; they mistake means for an end. Forced culture crushes the mind and unfits the 
victim for any part in life. As far as individual training is essential to the common good, 
it may be compulsory; beyond that, it should harmonize with desiré and ability. Care also 
must be taken that, in the ardor for scholastic training, domestic education does not decline ; 
domestic virtues may be inherited, but domestic economy, we fondly believe, is best learned 
under maternal influences and the unconscious tuition of well-ordered households. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


The technical and professional education of women, with its practical results, has at times 
aroused the cruelest social persecution, but their higher education has apparently nothing 
worse to encounter than wordy caviling. Some do not believe in the education of women 
at all; their ‘‘Golden Age” was a thousand years ago. Others cannot see in what woman 
should be educated; classics and mathematics and ethics, they opine, are for men, and 
‘‘what can women do with them?’’ In the same soil you plant different seeds; each 
chooses and adapts its peculiar nutriment. Is the soul alone destitute of this power of selec- 
tion and adaptation? Others cannot move in the education of woman till her sphere is 
defined; develop the mind of woman, clear it from the rust of idleness and the poison of dis- 
sipation and the chains of prejudice, and her sphere will define itself. Some tremble lest 
the education of woman is a blow at religion; but the church itself rises to espouse the 
cause. 

In the Western Baptist Educational Convention, held in Chicago May 24 and 25, 1871, 
‘The Education of Women” was the subject of most earnest and interesting discussion. 
The report of the committee on the education of women declares that, ‘‘The demand of the 
- age is that woman be no longer neglected and deprived of the force, breadth, and earnestness 
of Christian character which the most liberal culture can bestow. The great work now 
before us seems to be to create and foster more just, enlightened, and Christian views in the 
main question; in this way we can call out a vast amount of talent and means to elevate 
the social mass and evangelize the world.” 

Before the National Baptist Educational Convention, held in Brooklyn, April, 1870, Presi- 
dent Raymond tead a most able and interesting paper on the higher education of women. 
The committee to whom the paper was referred resolved, ‘That we anticipate the time when 
the higher education of women will receive the attention of our ablest minds, and will claim 
for its realization the moral influence and the material aid of the Baptist denomination.” 
The resolutions were adopted by the convention, 
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FUTURE PROMISE. 


Missionary fields and reformatory institutions have already proven that educated women 
are an invaluable auxiliary in the work of the church; but it is not Hf special directions 
alone that their influence will be felt. This age, so vigorous and prolific in mental action, 
in investigation and speculation, is marked by a weariness and blind groping of the soul. 
Man exclaims with the poet— 

“Td rather be a Pagan, 
Suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus, coming from the sea, 
Or bear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Spiritual insight is the birthright of woman; she has the glimpses that do make us ‘‘ less 
forlorn.”” Disciplined and matured by education, she will bring to the family and to society 
the quickening power of faith—faith no longer smiled at as the emanation of ignorance, but 
recognized as the divine impulse of the soul. 

“‘The end of learning,” Milton quaintly says, ‘“‘is to repair the rnin of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, 
and to be like Him; ”’ and as in that early Eden they stood male and female in the image of 
God, so shall it be in the later Paradise, where for woman also the ages shall drop down 


their vintage of truth and knowledge. 
ANNIE TOLMAN SMITH. 
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COOPER UNION. 


Cooper Union, for the advancement of ‘‘science and art,’’ now one of the prominent edu- 
cational institutions of the city of New York, was founded by the philanthropist whose name 
it bears, in the year 1856. That is to say, the building devoted to the object named was 
erected during that year. The institution was incorporated by an act of the legislature in 
1857, amended in 1859. In the year last named, and by virtue of the amended act of incor- 
poration, based on a deed of trust made by Peter Cooper, and Sarah, his wife, the institution 
and its management passed into the hands of a board of trustees, composed of Peter Cooper, 
Edward Cooper, Abram 8. Hewitt, Daniel F. Tieman, Wilson G. Hunt, and John E. Par- 
sons, all of whom are still living and acting as guardians of the trust. The act provides for 
successors to these in case of resignation or death, and is so worded as to secure the exist 
ence of the institution in perpetuity for tae purpose specified and for this only. 


DESIGN OF THE FOUNDER. 


The motive which inspired the philanthropist to devote a large portion of his wealth to 
the free education of the children of the people, will be best interpreted by quoting his 
own words. In his address to the pupils of the institute, delivered on the occasion of his 
eightieth birth-day, in May last, he says: 

‘“Shunning intemperance and debt, and practicing industry, rigid economy, and self- 
denial, it was easy to be honest, and to acquire such knowledge as the opportunities of this 
city offered in the days of my youth. But these opportunities were so limited—there being 
no free schools by day nor any night schools whatever—that I found it far more difficult to 
learn what I wanted to know than to be industrious, temperate, and prudent. Hence I 
decided, if I should prosper in the acquisition of worldly means, to found an institution to 
which all young people of the working classes, who desired to be good citizens and to rise 
in life, could resort, without money and without price, in order to acquire that knowledge of 
their business and science, which, in these days, is absolutely indispensable to a suecessful 
career. Providence, in accordance with the declaration that ‘ to faith all things are possible,’ 
did bless my efforts, and this institution, and these encouraging evidences of its value and 
its fruits, are the results of this resolution, never lost sight of during a business career of 
nearly sixty years, in which I was cheered, comforted, sustained, and encouraged by the 
greatest of human blessings, a diligent, wise, industrious, faithful, and affectionate wife, 
and, in the work of founding this institution, aided by the earnest sympathy and active co- 
operation of my children, who justly regarded as the richest portion of their inheritance 
that part of my wealth which I desired to consecrate to the public welfare.” 

The gift set forth in the trust-deed referred to, comprises the block of ground bounded by 
Astor Place, Seventh street, and Third aud Fourth avenues, with the building thereupon, 
erected by the founder for the object specified, at an outlay of $530,009. 


THE BUILDING. 


The structure is prominently located, occupying the angle where two of the leading 
avenues of the city merge into its oldest one—the Bowery. On this account it is all the 
more to be regretted, that as an architectural object it is by no means a pleasing one. It 
is a gloomy pile of brownstone, more suggestive of a hospital than of a home of art and sci- 
ence. Nor is the internal arrangement of it more satisfactory. The irregular form of the 
plot presented difficulties to the architect which he had not the genius to surmount, and the 
result is failure in a great measure to secure the two great essentials, light and ventilation. 

The basement of the structure is the great hall, made historic ground as the gathering 
place of the people during the late great crisis of our history. The first floor is rented for 
stores, and a portion of the second for offices; the rents of all going to the sustenance of the 
institution. The revenue from this source last year was $45,852 30. Since the foundation 
of the institution, says the report of 1870~’71, $363,016 have been expended for educational 
purposes, making an outlay of nearly $1,600,000. And further, that we may appreciate 
fully the munificence of the venerable founder, we may here state, that on the occasion 
before referred to, when he delivered the address from which we have quoted, he presented 
to the institution an additional sum of $150,000. Of this sum, $50,U00 are to be devoted to 
the formation of a reference and lending library ; the remainder to be placed at interest. Of 
this interest one-half is to be given yearly to sustain this library, the other half tu be used 
for the benefit of the schools, at the discretion of the trustees. 

This is, in brief, the history of the foundation of the Cooper Union. The story of its 
work during the twelve years of its existence could hardly be justly set forth in the space 
permitted us. From the outset, the institution has been highly popular; the demands upon 
it being always in excess of its resources. That it has done good service in the cause of 
education is unquestionable ; that it will do still better service in the future is suggested by 
the fact that, profiting by the experience of past years, and by the example of institutions 
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elsewhere of kindred character, the trustees are gradually perfecting their scheme of manage- 
ment so as to realize the greatest amount of good attainable in each department with the 
funds at their disposal. 

If mistakes have been made in some features of the management, and such as we shall 
have occasion to refer to before the close of this article, they are of a kind scarcely to be 


avoided in the formation of an institution suz gencris, and especially in view of the fact that — 


the managers, with whom that formation lay, were gentlemen chosen to the position more 
on account of their trustworthiness than of their possession of the qualifications necessary 
to the successful working of a scheme for popular education in science and art. Much of 
the good effected by the Cooper Union, through its library, reading-room, schools, and 
lectures, cannot be measured. The reading-room is open to all comers, and its reference 
tibrary at the service of all. The lectures are held with open doors. Probably not more 
than a third of those who enter as pupils of the classes, continue until the end of the season ; so 
that the visible results suggest the work done and the good accomplished, but cannot set 
them forth in full. Nevertheless, the exhibit is an exceedingly gratifying one, as will be 
apparent from the facts and figures embraced in the following detailed description of the 
working plan of the institution : 


READING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 


The reading-room and library, open from 8 a. m. until 10 p. m., are situated on the third 
floor of the building and have an area of about 4,200 square feet. The arrangements of this 
department are very satisfactory, the files of newspapers being of easy access, and the mag- 
azines so distributed at low desks, with seats before them, that they can be read with com- 
fort. Near that portion of the room devoted to the library are tables with seats for those 
consulting the books. Up to this time the library has been one of reference only. There 
are several fine paintings in the room, busts of eminent statesmen and philosophers, and, con- 
spicuously placed, the testimonial, in its massive carved frame, presented tu Mr. Cooper on 
his last birth-day by the grateful pupils of the institution. ‘The newspapers on file last year 
were one hundred and seventy-three, of which forty-two were daily, and eighty weekly, 
American ; aud eleven daily and thirty-seven weekly, foreign. The American magazines 
provided during the year numbered fifty-one; foreign, sixty-three. The library, at the 
beginuing of the year, contained about 7,000 books, to which 2,000 were added before its 
close, 554 of which were donations by friends of the institution. The number of visits paid 
by readers during the year was 226,940, an increase over the year preceding of 16,000. 

It might be assumed that, as the room is free to all, and the bulk of the visitors of the 
working classes, accustomed to the free and easy ways of the work-shop during the day, 
there would be some difficulty in preserving the order imperative in such a place. Such, 
however, is not the fact. Difficulties of any kind arealmost unknown. Visitors respect the 
rights of each other, and the property of the institution is rarely, if ever, injured. The 
superintendents of this departmentare four in number: Mr. O. W. Morris, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. 
Curtis, and Mrs. Schroeder. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE, 


It may be said of the schools of science, that they have gathered to themselves the larger 
share of the honors. This is accounted for by the fact that their proper organization was 
easier of accomplishment than to do like service by the art-schools. The subdivisions were 
clearly marked; other scientific schools in the country and city suggested the best methods 
for the conduct of this one, and competent professors were within reach. ence, the proper 
machinery was soon obtained and put in motion, and important practical results attained 
early in the history of these schools. The good accomplished during the twelve years of 
their working can scarcely be estimated. Some idea of the extent of this, however, may be 
gathered from the following statement of facts and figures. The “free night-school of 
science,” as it is called, embraces ten classes, designated thus: 1, algebra; 2, geometry ; 3, 
trigonometry; 4, descriptive geometry ; 5, analytical geometry; 6, differential and integral 
calculus; 7, mechanics; 8, natural philosophy; 9, analytical, elementary, and applied 
chemistry ; 10, literary. 

The term commences on the Ist of October, and ends on the 15th of April. The hours 
of recitation are from 7.15 p. m. till 9.30 p. m. 

Applications for admission are received during the month of September, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings. © 

Each applicant for admission must be at least fifteen years of age, and is required to present 
a letter of recommendation from his employer. 

Women are admitted to any of the classes in the ‘‘ school of science” for which they are 
fitted. 

Each applicant is permitted to pursue the study of any subject taught in the school for 
which he is fitted. Applicants for admission to the class in algebra are required to pass a 
satisfactory examination in arithmetic, and those who desire to enter any of the higher classes 
must be able to pass a satisfactory examination in all the preliminary studies; the desire being 
that all who are admitted to the ‘‘ school of science’’ shall pursue the regular course. The regu- 
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lar course of study requires five terms for its completion, and to those who have successfully 
completed it, the medal of the Cooper Union is awarded. Those subjects not embraced in 
the regular course can be pursued on its completion. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Cuass E.—First year: Algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, and elementary chemistry. 

Cuass D.—Second year: Algebra, geometry, elementary chemistry, and astronomy. 

CLAss C.—Third year: Trigonometry, descriptive geometry, analytical geometry, and 
mechanics. 

Cuass B.—Fourth year: Analytical geometry, differential and integral calculus, and 
mechanical drawing. 

Cuiass A.—fifth year: Mechanical engineering and analytical chemistry. 

A special class has just been formed in practical chemical analysis with reference to the 
industrial arts. These classes are taught chiefly in the two large rooms known as the 
‘‘chemical lecture-room’’and the ‘‘ philosophy lecture-room,’’each seated to accommodate three 
to four hundred persons. Other class-rooms adjacent are used for advanced pupils when 
the number is not large. These two lecture-rooms are well arranged for the convenience of 
professors, and comfort of students and visitors. They are both well provided with the 
necessary apparatus and objects for consultation and illustration. The chemical lecture- 
room has an interesting and valuable, though small, collection of mineralogical and geologi- 
cal specimens and many cases and shelves well filled with useful objects, the greater number 
of them donations to the institution. Between this lecture-room and the ‘‘ philosophical 
lecture-room,’’ available to both, is the ** museum of natural history,” which, not rich, is 
increasing in value yearly, being added to by purchases made from the funds of the institu- 
tion and by the donations of generous outsiders. 

The philosophical lecture-room is, perhaps, the best furnished of any department of the 
institute, and best illustrates the character of our people and their chief currents of thought. 
Besides a goodly supply of the necessary apparatus, it boasts innumerable objects of interest 
* illustrative of the love of invention so characteristic of these Eastern States, and of the success 
with which that love has been rewarded. Its shelves, and those of the adjoining rooms, 
auxiliaries to it, are filled with models in glass, wood, and metal; some of these the first 
rude forms of machines, since world-famous; others of them the still-born efforts of inventive 
genius off the track; but all of them interesting in the highest degree; too much so, indeed, 
to be disposed of satisfactorily in a paragraph where there is food for volumes of description. 
Searcely a model that has not a double history, the story of its making and of its maker— 
the last not the least interesting, either, 

The instructors of the free night-schoolof science are Charles S. Stone, A. M., professor of 
chemistry and geology; George W. Plympton, A. M., C. E., professor of philosophy, mech- 
anism, and astronomy; George N. Sanders, jr.. instructor in differential and integral calcu- 
lus; Elliot Sandford, A. M., instructor in analytical geometry; J. H. Partidge, instructor in 
solid geometry and trigonometry ; Marcellus Bowen, instructor in plane geometry; George N. 
Sanders, jr., William t. McGuckin, J. E. Kellogg, instructors in algebra; J. H. Striedinger, 
A. M., C. E., instructor in descriptive geometry and mechanical drawing; J. A. Saxton, A. M., 
instructor in rudiments of mechanical drawing; Edward T. Avery, instructor in architectural 
drawing; Constantine Herzberg, A. B., professor of perspective and drawing from life. 


RECORD OF CLASSES AND ATTENDANCE, 1870~71. 
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The falling off in attendance during the term, indicated above, is accounted for in a 
ereat measure by the migratory habits of that portion’ of our city population from which 
these classes are, in the main, made up; and also by the falling off from the good intentions 
with which many pupils begin the term; intentions formed without consideration of the 
necessity of regular attendance, and the restrictions imperative during school hours, that 
the discipline of the classes may be preserved and the efficacy of the teaching secured. 

In addition to the advantages derived by the community generally from the attendance of 
the children of the working classes at these free schools, there is much benefit derived 
from the privilege of free consultation with the professors of science on matters relating to 
industrial pursuits. At stated hours of stated days these gentlemen may be consulted in 
their offices by artisans or others seeking advice in their trades or professions. During 
1870-71, Professor Stone answered the inquiries of two hundred and seven visitors, on 
matters relating to industrial chemistry ; and Dr. Plympton solved one hundred and fourteen 
knotty questions in mechanics propounded tv him by that number of callers. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The art-schools of the Cooper Union have been successful only when the efforts made 
were unmistakably with a view to add grace of form or charm of color to the products of 
our indusiries, and in those departments which come under the general head, but where the 
knowledge needed is scientific rather than artistic—perspective and mechanical drawing. 

It is true that the schools have accomplished a good deal toward refining the taste of the 
workman and workwomen, and in educating their hands, but that they could have accom- 
plished very much more had they been intelligently managed, is also true. 


ERRORS OF THE PAST. 


The trustees recognize themselves that they have been at sea during all these long years 
in the conduct of this department, and listening to good advice, have begun to reform it 
altogether. The reports of the annual exhibitions of the various classes, where almost 
every pupil is set down as receiving a first-class certificate, read very agreeably, but are 
in themselves most palpable evidence to the intelligent reader of them. of the lack of system 
and purpose which prevailed. But a new life begins to pervade this branch, and we can 
already observe most gratifying promise of prolific fruit. Before the lately-instituted 
reforms of the schools, pupils were permitted to choose their classes, and, indeed, their 
grades in them It rested entirely with themselves whether they began with drawing the 
outline of a parallelogram, or plunging boldly at the tortuous difficulties of the Laocoon. 
In the classes where drawing from the flat was practiced, the pupil might exercise 
himself or herself to-day at a landscape; to-morrow at a scroll; and it was not unusual to 
find in the class of color, a pupil portrait-painting who had never received a single lesson at 
drawing from either the fat or round. That the worthless, if not evil, results ofall this should 
not have been foreseen is surprising enough. But when we reflect how little our people 
have known of art, the most intelligent of them, too, we can understand why the worthy 
gentlemen, trustees of the Cooper Union, should take for granted that where there was so 
much show of paper and canvas, and such a number of first-class certificates, there must 
be good and useful work going on. Late visits to Europe, and consultation with working 
art associations at home, have, however, awakened these gentlemen to the necessity of sys- 
tematic training in art, and to a perception of the fact that there is no easy way to acquire 
the facility to describe a graceful form or to put colors harmoniously together—that this 
can be accomplished only step by step, beginning with the lowest and skipping none. 


REFORM ATTEMPTED. 


Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, son-in-law of Mr. Cooper, secretary of the board of trustees, and 
with whom, indeed, the entire management of the institution may be said to rest, was the 
first to realize that the art-schools were not doing the service which they ought. He saw 
that to secure their success they needed to be remodeled, and to be conducted by compe- 
tent art-teachers wliose reputations would be at stake in the result. With a view of securing 
such management and instruction, Mr. Hewitt applied, rather more than a year ago, to the 
National Academy of Design for its co-operation, proposing to place the entire sum allotted 
to the department in their hands, provided they found accommodation in the academy 
buildings and competent teachers for the classes. After considerable discussion and inter- 
viewing, the academicians concluded to preserve their dignified ease rather than encownter 
the labors which the scheme proposed (had they adopted it) would have entailed. About 
this time Mr. Hewitt secured the services of Miss Ellen E. Childe, an English lady, who had 
received thorough diilling in the schools at Kensington, and placed her in charge of the day 
classes ii drawing; the services of Mr. Victor Nehlig, N. A., being retained as professor of 
painting. Miss Childe began at the beginning with her pupils, and although the severe 
routine was at first unpleasant to many, the intelligent girls soon began to discern that 
there was more pleasure in telling the simplest truth than to be derived from elaborate efforts 
such as were before made at will, and which were all misstatements. Mr. Nehlig’s success 
was all that it could be expected to be with the material given him. He could not make 
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painters out of pupils who had not acquired the simplest elementary training; nor could he 
have sent them back to this unless he had left himself alone with his easel. He was the 
right man in the wrong place, for there was really no need of such as he at all, siuce the 
object of the institution, in this respect, was not to make artists, but artistic workmen and 
workwomen, and so to direct their talents. 


PLAN PROPOSED BY PALETTE ASSOCIATION. 


The evening classes were still without systematic management, when, toward the close of 
last session, an offer was made tothe art association “ Palette” of New York that it should 
devise a scheme for the better management of the art-schools of Cooper Union, and to pro- 
vide teachers for them from among its members. The Palette accepted the task, and ap- 
pointed a committee of artists to prepare a plan for the efficient working of the schools. 
This committee gave much of its time to the preparation of a scheme, printed it, and pre- 
sented it to the committee of the Cooper Union, by whom it was approved and accepted. 
But, unfortunately, when the matter was being brought to a close, it was found that certain 
engagements with teachers had been entered into by the trustees during the negotiations 
which could not be interfered with, but the existence of which must interfere greatly with 
the programme of the Palette. So the association declined to take charge of the schools 
until the Cooper Union was in a position to give-them full charge of the schools, as then, 
and then only, would it be fair to risk the reputation of the society. The Palette provided 
a ‘‘ working plan,” based on a map of the various rooms, and showing the available space 
in each. By this plan it was shown that in the evening classes methodical instruction could 
be given, by systematic alternation of teachers, to 936 pupils, each pupil receiving two 
nights’ instruction per week, and that from the same teacher until promoted. To accom- 
plish this, they required eleven teachers six nights weekly, and one for two nights—the 
teacher of the life-class. 

It was with the day-school scheme that the difficulty arose which led to the withdrawal of 
their proposition by the Palette. Here, as we have said, certain engagements had been 
made by the trustees which stood in the way of a perfect organization, and of the inde- 
pendence of the Palette in carrying out the scheme, which, but for this, would now be in 
successful operation. 

In the mean time Miss Childe is making a Jaudable and fruitful effort to systematize and 
develop the day-schools, assisted by Miss Powers, and in conjunction with Mr. Engel, an 
artist member of,the Palette. 

The school of painting, under Mr. Nehlig, has been abandoned. Some seven or eight 
others, members of the Palette, have received charge of the evening classes, and are engaged 
at this time in the effort to carry out the scheme suggested, as nearly as practicable, without 
the official supervision, advice, and assistance of competent authorities. It ought to be 
stated here that the Palette is in no measure responsible for the success of the schools as 
they are now conducted, notwithstanding the fact that the teachers are those suggested by 
its board of managers. These teachers they provided from among the members of the asso- 
ciation, at the request of the Cooper Union, but they have not organized their classes for 
them, nor do they ever see their work. 


THE DAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS, 


At the day-school, which is for women exclusively, the hours of attendance are from 9 a. 
m.-till | p. m., with a brief recess. The number of students who attended this school last 
year was 213. The number at close of term, 100. 


EVENING-SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


At the evening classes, for men exclusively, the branches set forth in the following table 
are taught. The table also shows the character of the attendance: 
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GENERAL FEATURES. 


The schools are excellently well supplied with drawings and casts; there is nothing what- 
ever, needed, denied by the trustees, who are prompt to respond to applications. In the 
spirit of the founder ot the institution, they are willing always to contribute all that money 
will procure to secure success. Neither are the schools badly arranged as for space and 
light, yet by no means as well as if the requirements had been properly understood when 
the plan of the building was decided upon. In this particular also, however, the best under 
the circumstances has been done lately, so as to give the schools a better chance of progress. 
Several additional class-rooms have been fitted up and the lights readjusted. From all this, 
itis but fair to conclude that the art department of the Cooper Union will do itself much 
more credit in the future than it has done in the past, even if the certificates and medals be 
not handed out quite so freely. ‘The wholesome desire which uow animates the trustees, is to 
have their schools give evidence of practical results on all sides. They have at last realized 
that the mission of such an institution is better served by teaching the pupil to draw in 
chalk or pencil simple objects, carefully and well, than by the annual exposition of daubs in 
oil-colors. They recognize that they may discover, but that it is not with them to develop, 
the genius of a Michael Angelo, or a Raphael; that their mission is fulfilled when they 
have had taught successfully how to add grace of form and charm of color to tue every-day 
things of life. 


ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT. 


The school of engraving on wood, for women, was one of the first formed in the institute. 
It has been fairly successful ; would be much more so, doubtless, were it pushed in a busi- 
ness way. Of this school Mrs. Charlotte B. Cogswell is the principal. She is quite expe- 
rienced and competent, and has her whole heart in her work. Orders for work are received 
here and executed by the pupils under ber supervision, the pupil receiving the entire pro- 
ceeds of her work. Last year the pupils received over $3,000. Several of the young 
women give unmistakable evidence of talent in their drawings on the wood, and handle the 
graver with that delicacy needed to insure nice results. The school is patronized by several 
of the New York publishers, but not as much as it ought to be. In fact, the affair is alto- 
gether too small for an industry so important, and with a little management its usefulness 
might be much extended and work found for one hundred pupils. There are but thirty now. 
It is true, however, that the attendance noted does not fairly represent the success of the 
school, for its best pupils are being taken away, from time to time, to good situations. It 
is assuredly a success, what there is of it, but it might be very much better, and, as we 
have already said, very much bigger. The pupils of this school attend the same hours as 
those of the drawing class for women, from 9 a. m. till J p.m. 


SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 


In April, 1869, a ‘“‘free school of telegraphy ” for women was instituted, which has 
proved to work very satisfactorily. The trustees, when the project was first spoken of, 
were met promptly by offers of help from the Western Union Telegraph Company, who not 
only furnished the required apparatus, but provided a highly accomplished instructress, 
Miss Lydia H. Snow, who continues the principal of this department. She commenced 
with sixteen pupils, which number has been increased to thirty, all that can be accommo- 
dated in the school. During the three terms ofits working thirty young women have obtained 
good situations out of the school. Only pupils who are prepared to accept situations, out 
Sethe city of New York, as soon as they are qualified to take them, are admitted to the 
school. 

A school for young men was set in operation last term, which was fairly successful, but 
which, for some cause, has not been continued this season. 


LECTURES. 


In addition to the scientific lectures before referred to as given by the professors of depart- 
ments to their respective classes, popular lectures are delivered in the large hall. These 
are given each Saturday evening during the term, and are free to all. During the Satur- 
day evenings of the winter of 1870’-71, the following gentlemen lectured on the subjects 
named : 
nee J. Mundella, esq., M. P., on ‘* Strikes, arbitration, and labor questions in Great 

ritain.” 

Professor E. L. Youmans, M. D., on ‘‘ The dynamics of life.” 

Major J. W. Powell, on ‘‘ The great Canon of the Colorado.” 

Hon. N. P. Langford, on ‘‘The Upper Waiters.” 

Arthur Gilman, esq., on ‘‘ Traits of Yankee humor.” 

Dr. A. J. Ebell, on ‘‘The microscope and its revelations.” 

Dr. A. J. Ebell, on ‘‘ The anatomy and natural history of Insecta.” 


’ 
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Professor W. D. Gunning, on “ The last glacial epoch in America.” 

P. B. Wight, esq., on ‘‘Architecture in its practical relation to the needs of the present 
day.” 

Professor S. E. Frobisher, ‘‘ Readings.” 

R. W. Raymond, esq., Ph. D., on ‘* Darwin’s hypothesis of the origin of the species.” 

James B. Hodgskin, esq., on ‘‘ Work, weather, and wealth.” 

Professor Thomas Eggleston, on ‘‘'The manufacture of iron.” 

Professor J. C. Zachos, on ‘* Shakespeare.” 

Dr. C. F. Chandler, on ‘* I/luminating gas.” 

Professor Benjamin Silliman, two lectures on ‘‘ The atmosphere, with reference to respi- 
ration and ventilation.” 

Professor Charles Davies, LL. D., on ‘‘The metric system, with reference to its intro- 
duction and use in the United States.” 

These were generously attended by the public, and were of wholesome influence. 


EXTRA CLASSES. 


During last winter classes worked well in French, English, and phonography; but the 
arrangements of these for this season had not been perfected at this writing. The course in 
French last year was given by Professor Etienne Lambert. 


TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS OF PUPILS. 


The following table, compiled from the records of the institution, indicates the daily occu- 
pation of the pupils of the school, and the choice of study made by them. 
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CONCLUSION, 


Thus it will be seen that, while there is much yet to do to develop to the full the useful- 
ness of the Cooper Union, very much has been done that is praiseworthy, and which cannot 
but have had a marked influence for good. As we said at the outset, much of that good 
cannot be traced far beyond its source; but hundreds of cases are on record where the in- 
struction received at the schools of the Cooper Union has materially benefited the scholars. 
The pupils of past years are to be found to-day occupying positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, which, lacking the instruction they received in chemistry, mechanics, or drawing, 
as the case may be, they could not have filled creditably or profitably. ‘The fruits of the 

ood man’s philanthropy are to be found in the better management of the counting-house ; 
in the better products of the work-shops; in the comforts and happiness which they have 
brought to many a home. 

We have endeavored to tuggest the good accomplished by this noble institution, this 
being the utmost which we could do. he fruits of that deed of trust, made twelve years 
ago, by Peter Cooper, and Sarah, his wife, cannot be weighed on earth. He only, who can 
trace a noble action to its ultimate, can measure the worth of this one and reward it. 

D. OC. TOWNLEY. 
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EDUCATION OF ARTISANS. 


The following letter, addressed to the Commissioner by a young English mechanic resi- 
dent in New York City, will be read with interest, as containing the expression of a practi- 
cal, intelligent, and trained artisan, who has seen in Europe and the United States the ad- 
vantages of that broader educational training, for which he so strongly pleads, as a necessity 
alike to American labor and capital. 


Hon. Jonn Eaton, Commissioner of Education: 


Dear Sik: Since arriving in this country and mingling among its mechanics, I have 
anxiously sought to find out wherein consists the difference between the skilled workers of 
America and those of Europe. Puzzled at the outset, by-noting in more than one case 
newly-arrived artisans, whom I knew to have been counted in the old home as first-class 
workmen, failing to satisfy those who first employed them here, I afterwards saw the same 
men answer very well, when they had adapted themselves to the American system of work. 
The inquiry will naturally be, what is the difference between the systems of finglish work- 
men and American? So far as my observation extends, I should say that in England, as a 
rule, the first condition of work is that it should be done well; the. second, that it shouid 
be done quickly. Here, the first condition is, that it be done quickly, the quality being of 
secondary importance. Employers encourage the fast workman, before the slower and bet- 
ter artisan—the man who takes pride in his work—by this course educating their employés 
to sacrifice everything for speed. That this is a system that will not answer in the future, 
however well it may have done in the past, is beginning to be shown by the ease first-class 
European workmen experience, when they come here and prove their skill, in getting 
employment at high wages in the many new trades springing up within our midst—trades 
that require skilled manipulation and previous training—while many native workmen have 
to be contented with the rougher work, not because they are not as clever, or in their 
natures as adaptable, as the skilled immigrant, for in fact they are more so, but because 
they lack just the higher technical training the new comers have had. Let me draw an 
illustration from one of the trades I am best acquainted with—stone-cutting and carving. 

Here in New York are to be found the fastest stone-cuiters in the world; but are they the 
best? Hardly. Any one who has visited the Centrel Park must have viewed with delight 
the building known as ‘‘the terrace.’’ On it are found the finest specimens of ornate stone- 
cutting to be found in the country. Was this cut by native workmen? With perhaps a 
few exceptions, the answer would be, no! The beautiful carving was nearly all done by 
foreigners, who, if they had been trained here, would not have known how to cut anything 
outside the, to them, sing-song work of Corinthian leaves and capitals, the prescribed pat- 
tern that seems to be essential for the adornment (or disfigurement) of every house in this 
city (New York) that is built with a stone front to it. The workmen in the building 
trades afford a favorable and wide field for technical training. The carpenter, the plasterer, 
the stone-cutter, the bricklayer, or the painter, all work out, every day they toil, problems 
in geometry, mathematics, and mechanics, to say nothing of architectural construction, 
which, perhaps, may be claimed to be a result of the three previously mentioned sciences. 
Be that as it may, it is very desirable that the mechanics who cover this country with habi- 
tations and public buildings should know something of the higher branches of their callings, 
without that knowledge being required to become highly scientific. Besides the building 
trades there are many more established in our midst, or rapidly forming, as the resources of 
the country develop and the people increase in wealth and education, and their new wants 
call them into being, in which technical instruction is, or will be, absolutely needful; for 
instance, to workers in textile fabrics, cabinet and furniture makers, machinists, engineers, 
workers in leather, in bronze, the precious metals, gas-fixtures, &c. Take as an exam- 
ple the pottery trade. Is it not a disgrace to American manufacturers and workmen 
that European delf, china, and glass should supply so much of the demand for those house- 
hold articles and ornaments? Surely there must be a clay here, if we had but the men who 
would know it when they saw it, convertible into good delf; and if there were but the same 
chances for instruction here as there now are in-Europe, the man would be forthcoming who 
would not deem it beneath his powers, to add to the beauty of even such common things as 
a cup or pitcher. There is really no good and substantial reason why American workmen 
should forever continue to imitate the patterns of European goods. Let them but have the 
same chances for instruction as their more favored rivals have had, and it will not be long 
before they add to the number of the few trades in which they have shown themselves to 
be the equals of the best workmen of any country. 

A very simple trade, commencing at first from the ingenuity, skill, and energy of, perhaps, 
one man, will oftentimes spread until thousands find employment and a livelihood at it. This 
is well known. I simply allude to it that I may cite a case in point; that of the manufac- 
turing of children’s toys. We have but to visit any extensive warehouse to discover how 
large a proportion of these delights of children are imported. Why should this continue ? 
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It could be stopped if the action of other governments were copied. ‘‘Some of the best 
modeled toys,” says Cassel’s Magazine, ‘‘ in the world come from Griinheinscher, in Saxony, 
where their modeling is attended to in the most artistic manner.” In Germany the govern- 
ment educates its children in artistic construction. Jlence the comparative cheapness with 
which we procure from that country those elegant toys that so delight young America. 
The Germans are wise enough to use their best energies and talents in such simple trades as 
this, while dealing with the mightier, as of war and state craft; and, painstaking as they are 
in small and great things, it is no wonder they reap success. That trades may be drawn 
away, through the want and neglect of technical training, was shown, somewhat to the 
chagrin of English manufacturers, by the contents of the last great Paris industrial exhi- 
bition. It was there seen that, in many branches cf industry in which Englishmen had 
long been accustomed to consider their country unapproachable, they were equaled, if not 
surpassed, by German, French, and Belgian manutactures, and that, in many of the 
lighter businesses requiring taste and high skill, they were ‘‘nowhere”’ beside their 
continental rivals. The change had been generally wrought within ten years. Naturally, 
they sought to learn the reason for this state of things, and found the chief to be that the 
French, German, and Belgian governments had striven, with great success, to give to their 
artisans such a thorough technical training that the artisans of those countries were able to 
put their individuality into their work; that is, highly-skilled workmen were able to turn 
out highly-finished work, so that when the buyers of the world wanted good articles they 
knew they could get them of such or such a Parisian or Brussells firm, The revolution— 
for such the Paris Exposition proved to be—was not thrown away upon the English people. 
It was generally conceded, after a lengthy discussion, that, though the workmen of the past 
liad been able to get along by sheer industry, for the future their powers must be added to ; 
that, instead of a few men of an extensive trade being first-class, the whole trade must be 
lifted up to their plane. This could only be done by an improved system of technical edu- 
cation. What was found to be needful in England would prove of great use here; nay, the 
need for improvement is even greater here than there. 

The question will be naturally asked, ‘‘ What is meant by the term ‘ technical education 
for artisans?’”” Itis not always easy to find a definition for phrases in common use, gen- 
erally understood in a vague way, but thoroughly comprehended only by a few experts. 
The writer thinks he will not be far wrong if he defines what is meant by the term in 
England, by illustration, as follows: A bricklayer should not only know how to lay a brick, 
but why he lays it—not so simple a thing as it may at first appear; that an engineer should 
be able to tell when his machine is safe, as well as be able to run it; that a cabinet-maker 
should know something about the principles of art, as well as to fit and screw pieces of wood 
together; that a miner should have some acquaintance with geology and know more 
about mines than the simple fact of how to wield a pick in them; that he should be able to 
tell when a mine is safe, and when it is not so, thus avoiding, if possible, repetitions of the 
Avondale disaster, Surely this is nearly, if not quite, practicable. Artisans’ technical 
education would require that painters should know how to harmonize the colors they so 
prodigally spread upon our habitations and public edifices; that the dyer should know 
something of the properdes of the chemicals used in his business, beside their mere names, 
and so on through the list of the trades. 

In France, Switzerland, and most of Germany, the education of artisans commences when 
they are boys at school. It is surprising how much can be taught to boys before they are 
sent out into the world to learn a trade that will serve in making what they will be shown 
easy of comprehension to them. In Engiand, in very many schools, they now teach free-hand 
drawing, once or twice a week, to the children attending them. Here I must record my 
earnest conviction that it is as absolutely necessary to teach boys who have, in after life, to 
get their livelihood by skilled labor, free-hand drawing ; although it be but the simple rudi- 
nents of that art, to me it seems as necessary as that they should know how to write, it 
being as easy to teach one as the other. The very fact that nearly all can be taught to write, 
proves that they can also be taught how to draw, writing being really, after all, but a species 
of drawing. ‘Then free-hand drawing is a splendid method of training the hand and eye 
into perceptions of size, order, and proportion. If boys are taught (and girls, also) how to 
draw, even but a little, they become apt to learn many things pertaining to the business of 
their alter-life that, without such knowledge, would be as a sealed book to them. Besides, 
what is of great importance, the time of journeyman and foreman, who have to teach the 
apprentice, is saved. This the writer has proved by personal experience. He would rather 
teach half a dozen boys how to cut and carve stone, if they had had even this slight preliminary 
training, that can be so easily imparted at the common schools, than he would show one 
who did not know how to wield a pencil. 

If we proceed to the journeyman, we shall find that having some knowledge of free-hand 
drawing, architectural and mechanical draughting becomes easy of comprehension. The 
economizing of the time of employés and men holds good here; half their time and care would 
be saved if the men under them only had some technical knowledge, beside a saving in 
material oftentimes spoiled by the mistakes made through imperfectly-understood instructions 
or ignorance of aught besides the simplest work. 

The leaders of our industries would have less care, more time to study out the improve- 
ments, and find new fields for their energies. The boy who had had his mind prepared, 
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his eye and hand trained, by even the simplest lessons of the common drawing school, 
would, as a rule, be eager to learn more. It is just here that a system of good night or half- 
time schools would prove of great practical utility, coupled with some general system of 
schools of art, such as have been established in England in connection with the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with branches established in every town of any importance, and having 
avenues open for the exceptionally talented pupils to travel upward toward the central school 
of art, where they might receive the very highest training that could be given them. Museums 
and galleries of industry and art are also of surpassing importance, as ‘silent but patient 
instructors. America is shamefully behind in the matter of having publie museums, consid- 
ering the position she holds among the nations of the earth. It is only surprising that her 
people should have been able to do as well as they have done. Their success must be as- 
cribed to that indomitable energy, characteristic of Americans, rather than to any aid given 
them by the national or State governments in whose hands, by right, the power rests,if the will 
be there, to see that their people have every advantage afforded by other governments to their 
own people in the training that goes before all work. The writer devoutly hopes this letting 
alone an important need of the enrichers of the country will soon be changed. It must see 
that it is but poor economy to stop at only the frame-work, when paying for or preparing for 
the education of the people. 

With facilities for instruction freely open to all, there will be no lack of eager pupils. 
This is shown by the success of the noble institution given to this city by Peter Cooper, and 
by the results of the act of Mr. Whitworth, in England, in founding scholarships open to every 
working man who could win them by his abilities. The example of these two gentlemen is 
worthy of the earnest consideration of the swarming crop of millionaires America is produc- 
ing. Enriched by labor, they cannot do a more graceful thing than to help labor to further 


help itself. 
LOUIS J. HINTON. 
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THE OBJECTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


THE NAME “‘KINDERGARTEN.”’ 


Fanny Fern gives a very amusing account of her sleepless nights, in endeavoring to find 
a suitable name for her last new book, and how, when toward the gray dawn one morning 
she jumped out of bed, exclaiming, ‘‘ I’ve got it—Ginger-Snaps.” Her husband thought 
she had been seized with a sudden fit of lunacy, and mildly inquired what it eas she had? 
‘You stupid thing, anameto my book.” ‘‘J have got it—Cosmos,” Alexander von Humboldt 
one day exclaimed to his most intimate friend, Karl August Varnhagen von der Ense, with 
whom he had consulted for years in regard to the most proper and significant name of his excel- 
lent and “immortal work.” ‘‘I have got it—Kindergarten,”’ Frederick I'roehel exclaimed one 
fine summer evening, when, walking in the Thuringian Mountains, arm in arm with his most 
intimate friend, Wilhelm Middendorff, they came to one of the loveliest spots conceivable. 
This was only thirty-two years ago. It took Froebel more than fifty-five years of his life 
before he could exclaim ‘I have got it—Iindergarten,”’ or the ‘‘paradise of childhood,” as 
the kindergarten has properly been called. The somewhat fanciful but not altogether 
figurative name of kindergarten was selected, allowing poetical lovers of childhood to indulge 
in association of a beautiful garden-full of happy children with that garden of Eden in which 
the human race spent its infancy. The word Eden signifies pleasure, and the garden of Eden 
might be called the place or garden of pleasure. 


THE THREE OBJECTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


In Germany, where the system has been tried for many years, the objects of the kinder- 
garten have been considered under three heads: In the first place, it is to protect the children 
from the hurtful influences of nature, and from the corruptions of society; secondly, it is to 
provide the most improving kinds of play and occupation for children, as well as the purest, 
most devoted moral guidance, where that of the mother has been removed ; thirdly, it is to 
afford the basis of cultivating the art of infant training, and a knowledge of the principles ot 
education among women. 


TO OBTAIN THE FIRST OBJECT, 


a spacious, airy, dry room, with a garden attached to it, isto be procured by the united efforts 
of several neighboring families. Twelve will be found a convenient average number of cbil- 
dren for one kindergarten. There should not be more than twice that number, nor fewer 
than half. From room and garden must be removed all objects that might injure the chil- 
dren during their play, or might be destroyed by them. ‘The dress of the children must be 
simple, calculated to stand wear and tear. An incalculable amount of moral injury is kept 
from the children by the kindergarten, which removes them, at least for a part of the day, 
from persons unfit for infant training. All persons are unfit to educate who are themselves 
not educated, or educated badly. Therefore, domestic servants are, in general, unfit company 
for children, as was preached by Locke nearly two hundred years ago. In the case of 
mothers alone, and of the nearest female relatives, it may be supposed that love and instinct 
make up for the want of skill in education to a certain degree. But the females, who, as 
hired servants, have so much to do with the early training of our children, are notoriously 
incompetent in both respects. Their kindness is apt to turn into flattery, their strictness 
into cruelty. Many of them are abusive in language, vulgar in sentiment, in behavior, in 
everything. Their moral standard is generally low ; their opinions and notions are disfigured 
by prejudice, ignorance, and superstition. Yet it is to these persons that we intrust our 
children at the very time that their natures are most tender and pliant, and when their 
dispositions are forming for good or for evil. It is one of the chief merits of the kinder- 
garten system that it saves our little ones from being exposed to such influences; for 
uneducated females are expressly excluded from all share in their management. At the age 
in question, moreover, children are particularly unfit for being left to their own society, 
though they are so much the more benefited by being collected around their trainer. In one 
sense they are innocent, because ignorant of the distinction between good and evil, right 
and wrong. Allow them to congregate as an untended flock, and there shoots forth a 

rowth of rank passions, anger, violence, cruelty, (particularly to animals, ) destructiveness, 
jealousy, cowardice, and folly. But bring these children together, with their minds turned, 
not against each other, but toward the superior mind of an educated person among them, 
who has food for their minds, who gives them games and improving occupations, whom, 
therefore, they love and revere, and their natures seem changed—the animal part tamely serves 
the angelic. Such is the process of the kindergarten. It is the garden in which the drone 
part in man is to be cultivated from infancy. 


34 CE 
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THE SECOND AND POSITIVE OBJECT 


of the kindergarten is to supply the children with the favoring influences of nature and civili- 
zation, and to secure for them the best moral guidance. Of the natural objects which 
should surround children the most beneficial will be the garden, with grass-plat, graveled 
walks, some banks of sand, clay, or mold, some water, stones, vegetation, more or less, 
according to circumstances. A supply of natural products for play-material, such as leaves, 
flowers, seeds, shells, feathers, pebbles, sticks, thorns, barks, moss, &c., will be collected 
in walks with the children. There is nothing that gives children mere improving pleasure 
than little foraging expeditions, which, indeed, form an important part cf the system. It is 
wonderful to what an infinite variety of purposes such material will be put, spontaneously, 
by the children ; how much inventive power will be developed, and how useful all this may 
be made for a knowledge of nature at a later stage. 

More important for later scientific knowledge are the artificial products which ate to 
serve for playthings. Ready-made toys are almost entirely excluded jrom the kindergarten, 
and should be nearly so from the nursery. Their influence is of little value for children, as 
that of ready-made truths and opinions for adults, in matters in which they ought to be enabled 
to judge for themselves. The best use that children generally make of toys is to break 
them, to examine how they are made and what they are composed of, and to make of them 
something to their own taste. For such naughtiness, which, however, cannot happen in the 
kindergarten, they are, of course, punished in the nursery. Something ready-made, how- 
ever, is necessary, only it should be simple and not too plentiful. The kindergarten gives 
what is required in the shape of cubic bricks, tablets of wood, little sticks of certain pro- 
portionate lengths for laying figures, or sharpened to be stuck into softened peas, for forming 
the shapes of crystals and other structures, paper for folding and cutting ont figures and 
ornaments, clay for modeling, scissors, harmless knives, slates, pencils, and other similar 
things. Here, also, it is quite wonderful to see what little children will make out of the 
old nursery regime, how skillful their little hands become, and how much more their minds 
are intent on constructing than on breaking them. But when the play-rcom, the garden, 
aud playthings are provided, success will still depend on the manner in which they are 
used, and therefore on the person whe conducts the children’s occupations. For the most 

rateful, though by no means easy, duty a class of persons must be secured who are natu- 
rally fond of children and inclined to enter into their feelings, who easily perceive their 
wants and are rich in resources to supply them—persons of @ pure, loving heart, a cultivated 
mind, and possessed of the accomplishments which grace our educated females; for they 
must be able to sing songs, invent games, tell stories, and draw pictures to- iliustrate them, 
know something about natural history, have a distinct notion of the powers of the human 
mind, and the general laws of their development, and understand the principles of moral 
philosophy—at all events, sufficiently to know that a little child must uot be treated too 
early as a responsible agent, and can hardly deserve punishment any more than an animal 
ora table. By such knowledge alone can the gross mistakes so commonly committed in the 
training of children be avoided. 


AN APPROPRIATE WORK FOR YGCUNG AND ACCOMPLISHED WOMEN. 


Excepting mothers, no other class of persons can be more fis or worthy to reign in the 
kiudergarten than the well-educated and accomplished young ladies of modern society, the 
very class with whom at present we do not know what to do. Social science is clamorous 
a ee for a large portion of that class a more useful employment than to wait for 
husbands. 

Let the kindergarten system become general and proper employment is fuund, to the great 
benefit of every future generation. It may, with reason, be maintained that every able- 
bodied man should be prepared to be a soldier; every female should be equally qualified to 


educate children. The country has not always enemies to be killed, but it has always a / 


young generation to be reared. Rank makes no exception as to the soldier; so ought also 
the claim on the female sex to train up the new generation be general. In whatever rank 
the kindergarten be established, its training will be worthy of an offspring destined to be- 
come free moral agents, conscious of immortality. In Germany, the land of education, it 
has, from its beginning, been favored by the great of the land. The mother of the Count 
de Paris took her little son to a kindergarten near Eisenach, in which he received some of 
his earliest education. And even princesses have, in the kindergarten, tried their hand at 
infant-training. 
THE THIRD OBJECT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


In the third place, then, the kindergarten is to form the basis of cultivating the art of 
infant-training and a knowledge cf the principles of education among women. And because 
education, physical, moral, and intellectual, cannot be made an object of study in books, 
the kindergarten has suggested the plan of connecting with normal institutions this highest 
or finishing education of the female sex. Where there are favorable localities there are to 
be established model kindergartens for practical demonstrations of the system, aud courses 
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of lectures should be delivered to all female students, in all branches bearing upon the 
education of children, both within and beyond the limits of the kindergarten. And what 
sciences and arts do not bear upon this subject? If there be some minimum of knowledge 
and proficiency in a subject that must be possessed before it can be taught, there is no maxi- 
mum that may be surpassed. The ability to sing a little song well, and accompany the 
children on the piano, which belongs to the kindergarten, will not be impaired by such pro- 
ficiency as will do for the drawing-room ; to draw on a school-board a scene including animals 
and persons, composed, of course, or arranged by herself, though not requiring the talent of 
a Rosa Bonheur, may test the skill of an artist. To make a set of little toys from the five 
regular solids, with sticks stuck into softened peas, and likewise pyramids prisms, plane 
figures, &c., and give them the right names, as to divide a cube into its fractional parts, 
and let the children perceive that one-eighth is exactly two-fourths—these mathematical 
plays, the most improving of the kindergarten, demand a knowledge of geometry—the 
sounder the better. Why do young ladies learn geometry? Here is a useful and worthy 
object. But there is much more to be done. Children will as easily learn French and 
German songs in the kindergarten as to talk French and German in the nursery. Then 
there are a thousand questions to be answered about matters of natural history and physics. 
Why does the brook always fl-w? where does itrun? What is the moon? why does it 
shine ? where does it go? What is thewind? What makes the waves of the sea? What 
is the use of this plant? Why does a ball fall; a soap-bubble rise? Why do flowers stuck 
in the sand wither so soon? Where does this animal live? If not snubbed end stunted 
by being told not to ask foolish questions, there is no limit to the intellectual craving of a 
young child. The wisdom of the deepest philosopher may be insufficient for answering 
some of these questions, but a judicious reply, striking out the first spark of reflection, may 
start the germ for the later researches of a Neiton. 


WHAT is RCQUIRED OF THE TEACHERS. 


Tle most essential part of the whole system is the methodical arrangement of the exercises 
and the games, and the explanations given by Freebel to those who are to conduct them. 
To know them all, is quite a study ; to apply them well, an art; to understand their signifi- 
cance, their effort, the order and manner in which they ought to be given to the children, is 
ascience. The young trainer must know what to select from the great store to suit the 
difierent ages, how long to continue one exercise so as not to overstretch the faculties. 
There is great power united in her hands, and, not to misuse it sue must well understand 
the infant nature on which it is exercised. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PERFECTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


The kindergarten involves the best of the Pestalozzian system, and some of Froebel’s prin- 
ciples were already laid down by Locke. The kindergarten is one of the consequences of 
that principle of modern education which aims at the perfect cultivation of the human 
individual, individual perfection. ‘Tis is to be the grand result of education; and the way 
to it, the method, is the free development of the mental faculties. F’roebel saw this principle 
enjoined in Christianity, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect,’ and considered his system eminently Christian. He tried to carry out the developing 
method into all branches of instruction, first in the school at Keilhau, and afterward applied 
it to infant training. This method may be defined as education, guided by the true know!}- 
edge of human nature, as by the philosophy of the human mind. A little of that know]- 
edge shows that the education of the youngest requires the greatest skill, because every- 
thing belonging to their education must be done for them, while, as they grow older, they 
learn more and more to educate themselves, till, at the age of manhood, they are left to self- 
education. ‘Thus as young people grow oider the educator has less and less to do for them. 
When, with the sixth or seventh year, the child begins to reflect, he is capable of conceiving 
general purposes, though in particular cases, and of employing means for them, that is, of 
working. His trying to get and use means for ends is learning, and fits him for the school. 
The occupations of the kindergarten are merely a playing at schoel, and in this sense the 
kindergarten is a play school, in which, if children are not exactly taught to play, they are 
guided huw to play. They are full of activity, and all that is wanted is the supply of pro- 
per material and liberty to exert their powers upon it; these powers are summed up in imag- 
ination, first betrayed by the impulse of the will to produce some effect, and then defined by 
imitation. The first plays are imitations of motions and actions which the children have per- 
ceived, and which the trainer takes advantage of in order to teach them graceful motions 
of their limbs and bodies. Of the quiet games, the most simple are those with the natural 
products obtained from their walks. Next come those with the divided cube, for which each 
child is supplied, Ist, with a box containing eight cubes, then with one containing 
eight bricks, then one with some diagonal sections, then one with some diagonal sec- 
tions of cubes, and lastly one of bricks with subdivisions. These blocks are first applied 
to the construction of familiar objects, as houses, chairs, tables, everything which may be 
included under the forms of use, aud which are interesting even to the youngest. The 
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forms of beauty and symmetry require more sense, but are found to be inexhaustibly 
attractive. And last of all come the forms of knowledge, which familiarize them with the 
geometrical properties of the cube, and the names of its sides and lines. Then tablets are 
introduced, some of equilateral, some of triangular shape, which impress them with tbe 
peculiarity of the numbers tliree, six, nine, as squares do with the numbers two, four, eight. 
At last, sticks and peas, or sticks alone, serve as material for forms of use, of beauty, aad 
of knowledge. The latter may lead far into a knowledge, of course merely intuitive, of 
geometrical relations and laws. ‘The use of sticks disciplines the eye for drawing, which 
also requires skillful manipulation of the pencil. The age from three to seven years seems 
to be the period of fantastic invention, in which latent genius is developed, and which may 
be compared with the plowing and sowing season of husbandry. ‘This most important 
season of childhood is, how often, allowed to pass neglected. Poor children in the country 
are often better provided with right occupations than the children of the rich, which may in some 
measure account for the genius which springs up in country colleges. It will thus be observed 
that the material given to children is at first the most natural, and is followed by the more 
and more artificial. The latter, again, is given at first in the most simple and palpable shape, 
and is followed by representations of abstractions more and more removed from the con- 
crete. The highest intellectual effortin the kindergarten is the Pestalozzian form of drawing on 
slates or drawing in books ruled over with small squares. This drawing, though entirely 
under the rule of imagination, prepares for proper drawing, for writing, and for geometry, 
better than anything else. Children, at an early age, become excessively fond of it; con- 
sider it quite an amusement, and yet will work at it an hour without getting tired, so that 
it may be necessary to check their eagerness. Of poetry, accompanied by musie, great use 
is made in the kindergarten, which offers a most extensive field to the poetical and masical 
genius of ladies who love children and the pure joy of their paradise. In Germany, Hoff- 
man von Fallersleben has shown, by his ‘“‘ Kinderlieder,”’ that verses which please little chil- 
dren may have poetical charms for every period of life, and some of the best composers 
have added to the beauty of the words by their graceful composition. The first visible effect 
of a well-conducted kindergarten on the children is that it tames them. They soon evince 
that their happiness is increased. Though more gentle, they become more lively. Their 
affection for their trainer, the kindergarten, is great, yet their love to their parents does rot 
seem to diminish. It is found that at home they are much more quiet, because they soon 
find a quiet amusement and eagerly engage init. The genial occupation of their brain, 
combined with the bodily exercises and the happy humor in which they seem to be, for 
hours, when in the kindergarten, cannot but favor an increase of their natural faculties. 

A generation that has passed through the developing system which begins in the kinder- 
garten will have learned self-command or virtue, will be possessed of pure and genuine 
taste, and will be self-dependent both in thought and action. Asa striking testimony to 
this effect, we may take the proceedings of the Russian government against that system 
since 1850. Fichte, in his addresses to the German nation, has recommended national edu- 
cation on the developing system. John Jahn applied it to physical education by his ‘‘ Turn- 
wesen,” or gymnastics, which quickly spread over Germany, and was as quickly put down 
as politically dangerous. Troebel tried to apply it to general education, but the German 
governments, particularly Austria and Prussia, were frightened at the spirit of independence 
from which the system proceeded and which it fostered. Prussia, receding more and more 
from her glorious efiorts of 1513, almost eradicated the developing principle irom ber national 
education, once so renowned. Buta better spirit is alive again in Germany. ‘Turnen” is again 
flourishing, and national education, on the developing principle, again appears as one of the 
great objects of interest to the German nation. Consequences of the kindergarten system 
on the female portion of the population wilt proceed from two sources at once; fiom the 
better training of children, and trom the complete education of those who are to train them. 
The advantages of a systeni which places infant training in the hands of educated women 
can, perhaps, not be too highly estimated.* 


EXPLANATORY NOTE OF THE PLAN OF THE EXERCISES IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The time of occupation in the kindergarten is three or four hours on each week-day, usually 
from 9 to 12 or 1 o’clock ; the changes from one to another occupy from twenty to thirty minutes, 
It is worthy of remark that the arrangements and funiture must have a special adaptation 
to the method of teaching. Thus, for instance, the desks are covered with lines, which make 
squares of an inch; this teaches the child to arrange his material in an orderly manner. How- 
ever, all occupations that can be engaged in out of doors should be carried on in the garden 
whenever the season and weather permit. The character of the plays is such that some in- 
struction is combined with the amusement, for pleasant games introduced are almost always 
accompanied by singing. There are movement plays, so-called, symbolic plays, in which 
the forces of nature are introduced, as in the games of the wind-mill and the water-wheel. 
&c., or the children imitate the flying of birds, the swimming of fish, &c., or they represent 
the different tradesmen, as the cooper, miller, farmer, &c., for instance, the motions of sow- 
‘ng, mowing, threshing, &c. By all these and similar plays the relation of one to another 


* The foregoing article has been prepared partly from the writings of Carl Froebel. 
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is brought out, and in this way they get connected ideas. It should be mentioned that the 
children in the kindergarten are never left to themselves, neither during the play exercises nor 
the time devoted to other occupations. There is nothing of that rude, aimless playing and 
screaming so cominon at recess-time in so many ordinary schools. 

It is impossible to give a plan for all existing kindergartens, as they are unlike in their 
arrangements. In small places the time of occupation is during the forenoon and afternoon ; 
this is also the case with the poor children in large cities, as it is a blessing for them to re- 
main as long as possible under the good care of the institution. The plan of occupation is not 
oily dictated by local cireumstances but also by the seasons. The winter requires another 
arrangement than the summer. The children are divided, according to their age, in two di- 
visions ; as not all the exercises for children from 5 to 7 years old can be comprehended by 
children from 3 to 5. The following order of exercises is from Lina Morgenstern’s Paradise 
of Childhood.* Ishould not forget to mention that the kindergarten furnishes all the material. 


SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES FOR A KINDERGARTEN, WINTER AND SUMMER. 
WINTER OCCUPATION, 


Monday.—9 to 93, coming, arranging ; 94 to 10, recitation or song; 10 to 104, telling 
stories; 103 to 11, building; 1! to lid, eating; 114 to 12, ball-plays; 12 to 123, punctur- 
ing paper; 123 to 1, movement plays. 

Tuesday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging ; 94 to 10, recitation, song; 10 to 104, telling stories ; 
104 to 11, weaving or braiding; 1] to 114, eating; 114 to 12, ball-plays; 12 to 124, paper- 
cutting and mounting; 124 to 1, movement plays. 

IWednesday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging ; 94 to 10, recitation or song; 10 to 104, learning 
asong; 103 to 11, drawing; 11 to 114, eating ; 114 to 12, ball-plays ; 12 to 124, peas-work ; 
123 to 1, movement plays. 

Thursday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging ; 94 to 10, recitation, &c.; 10 to 104, telling sto- 
ries; 104 to 11, building; 11 to 114, eating; 114 to 12, ball-plays; 12 to 123, puncturing 
paper; 123 to 1, movement plays. 

Friday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging ; 9} to 10, recitation, &c.; 10 to 104, telling stories ; 
104 to 11, weaving or braiding ; 11 to 114, eating; 114 to 12, ball-plays; 12 to 124, paper- 
cutting ; 124 to 1, movement plays. 

Saturday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging; 94 to 10, recitation, &c.; 10 to 103, repetition of 
the songs; 104 to 1J, drawing; 11 to 114, eating; 114 to 12, ball-plays; 12 to 124, work- 


ing in clay; 123 to 1, movement plays. 
SUMMER OCCUPATION—FIRST DIVISION. 


Monday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging; 94 to 10, telling stories, conversation on objects ; 
10 to 103, drawing ; 104 to 11, eating ; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement 
plays; 12 to 123, free occupations: 123 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Tuesday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging; 93 to 10, conversation on objects; 10 to 104, fold- 
ing and interlacing; 103 to 11, cating; 11 to 113, work in the garden; 114 to 12, move- 
ment plays; 12 to 124, free occupations ; 123 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Wednesday.—9 to 94, coming, airanging ; 94 to 10, conversation on objects; 10 to 104, 
peas-work ; 1€4 to 11, eating: 11 to 114, woik in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 12 
to 124, free occupations ; 124 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Thursday —9 to 94, coming, arravging; Y4 to 10, conversation on objects; 10 to 104, 
weaving and braiding ; 10} to 11, eating; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 113 to 12, move- 
ment plays; 12 to 124, free occupations ; 124 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Friday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging ; 24 to 10, conversation on objects; 10 to 104, punc- 
turing and cutting paper; I1(4 to 1!, eating; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 114} to 12, 
movement plays; 12 to 123, free cecupations ; 123 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Saturday.—9 to 94, coming, arranging; 94 to 10, ccnversation on objects; 10 to 103 
building ; 103 to 11, eating; 11 to 114, wok in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 
12 to 12}, free occupaticns ; 12} tol, concluding prayer. 


SUMMER OCCUPATION—-SECOND DIVISION, 


Monday.—9 to 94, coming ; 94 to 10, prayer, telling stories ; 10 to 103, building and lay- 
ing figures; 103 to 11, eating; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays ; 
12 to 124, free occupations; 124 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Tuesday.—9 to 94, coming ; 94 to J0, prayer, recitation; 10 to 103, weavirg and paper- 
folding ; 104 to 11, eating; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 12 to 
124, free occupations ; 124 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Wednesday.—9 to 93, coming ; 94 to 10, prayer, telling stories ; 10 to 103, puncturing and 
drawing ; 104 to 11, eating; 11 to 114, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 
12 to 124, free occupations ; 123 to 1, concludixg prayer. 


* Compare “ DasParadies der Kindheit nach Friedrich Froebels Grundsiitzcn” von Lina Morgenstern 
Paradise of Childhood, according to the principles of F. Froebel, by L. Morgenstern,] Berlin, s©05.] 
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Thursday.—9 to 93, coming; 94 to 10, prayer, telling stories; 10 to 103, building and 
laying; 103 to 11, eating; 11 to 113, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 12 
to 124, free occupations ; 123 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Friday.—9 to 94, coming ; 94 to 10, prayer, telling stories; 10 to 103, weaving and drew- 
ing; 104 to 11, eating; 11 to 1J4, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 12 to 
124, free occupations ; 123 to 1, concluding prayer. 

Saturday.—9 to 93, coming ; 93 to 10, prayer, recitation; 10 to 103, drawing, ball-plays; 
10$ to 11, eating; 11 to 113, work in the garden; 114 to 12, movement plays; 12 to 123, 
free occupations ; 124 to 1, concluding prayer. JOHN KRAUS. 


PROGRESS OF KINDERGARTEN CULTURE IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE. 


The following is a brief abstract of a report made by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody upon 
the progress of kindergarten culture, the limits of this volume forbidding the publication of 
the article in fuli. 


OBSTACLES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF KINDERGARTEN SCIJOOLS. 


The progress of the genuine kindergarten, versus ignorant attempts at it, has not been 
very great in America, for the reason that the public is not yet prepared to sustain attempts 
at establishing such schools, and there are not yet sufficient facilities for the education of 
teachers of the genuine kindergarten. Private munificence is necessary to sustain such 
eétempts at reform in education until their value shall be demonstrated. The history of the 
first establishment of normal schools proves this. After ten years of lecturing by Rev. 
Charles Brooks, of Medford, and Hon. Horace Mann, to prepare the people to appreciate 
the necessity of normal schools, it was still necessary for a private citizen to offer $10,000, 
on condition that the legislature should grant an equal sum, before the first normal school 
could be instituted, and morever, at its first opening, the intelligent State of Massachusetts 
urnished only three young women who desired to improve by its advantages. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING. 


The first and only kindergarten normal school established in this country is that in Bos- 
ton, taught by two German-American ladies, whose very religion it is to educate children 
according to Fxoebel’s system. This is a private class, and is taught by lectures and prac- 
tice in a model kindergarten. More than twenty-five teachers have completed their training 
here, although fully half of this number have been obliged to incur debt in so doing; and 
after all, they have been severely tried by finding the public unprepared to understand or 
appreciate their system, so different is the old idea of. that which a child should first learn 
from the inspiration of Froebel, namely, that the true order of the unfolding of human 
nature is first doing, and afterward thinking, because the child will attend at first only to 
what himself does. 


THE TEACHERS’ TEMPTATION. 


But the ignorant and impatient ambition of parents makes a sore temptation to teachers 
even of the most unmercenary spirit. Itis so easy to please parents and gratify their vanity 
by showing children the way to do things, instead of addressing their own active power by 
words fitly chosen, that the young teacher is tempted to do it, letting the child make and do 
things with no more inteilectual movement than accompanies a monkey’s imitations. 


PUBLIC APPRECIATION DEMANDED. 


To diffuse throughout the country a proper public appreciation of the kindergarten prin- © 
ciple, producing a deferential co-operation with the edugated kindergartener, instead of a 
tormenting and obstructing criticism, and to afford young women an opportunity for attain- 
ing this most beautiful of the fine arts, (because its material is the highest,) well-endowed 
public normal schools for it are indispensable, where those who feel the vocation can have 
instruction free. The Boston school that has been mentioned above will, it is hoped, be 
adopted as an independent department cf the city normal school, since, in Boston, a begin- 
ning has been made by the school committee of 1870, who established one kindergarten in 
the public system. 


PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL IN NEW YORK. 
In New York it has been proposed by the commissioners of education, who have a term 


of five years to work in, to make one of three experimental schools a normal school, with its 
nodel kindergarten attached. 
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FRAGMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


A German lady in California, Mrs. Weddigen, has done some good work in keeping a 
kindergarten under every imaginable disadvantage, and without any intelligent co-operation, 
and has also lectured and written upon the subject. 

Another person who has done very much, especially among the German population in and 
about New York, is Dr. Adolph Douai, who has now an institute in Newark, New Jersey. 
He imported a trained teacher from Hamburg, at great expense, to instruct his daughter in 
the art, and though he has varied a little from the method of Froebel, especially in the art 
of drawing, his kindergarten should not be characterized as a false one. 

Miss Louisa Frankenburg, an old lady of seventy, who was the pupil ané friend of Froe- 
bel, now resident at Germantown, Pennsylvania, has instructed some superior ladies in the 
art, and feels still capable of doing so, notwithstanding her age. She has made some efforts 
to assist intelligent colored women to obtain the kindergarten training, but the efforts hitherto 
failed from lack of appreciation by the public. = 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


A gentleman of Springfield, Massachusetts, has established a manufactory of kindergarten 
material, a truly public-spirited act, since he does not expect to even get back his money for 
years. 


KINDERGARTEN IN EUROPE. 


The only place where Froebel commenced his kindergarten work triumphantly was in 
Hamburg, whither he was invited by a remarkable society of ladies, half of them Christians 
and half Jewish, who had associated for the purpose of producing religious toleration, and 
who naturally became a radical education society. In this city the widow of Froebel now 
has a kindergarten. In Dresden, Frau Marguadt keeps an admirable kindergarten. But 
the best in the world is, perhaps, Madame Vogler’s ia Berlin. At this moment there is in 
Germany a new impulse toward genuine kindergarten culture in the highest intellectuai 
classes. The philosophers’ congress, which met in Prague, Bohemia, in 1868, and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1869, has made it a special object to investigate Froebel’s system, 
and has pronounced it the most advanced on the subject of education. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND. 

It is an interesting fact that the kindergarten is about being made the first step of the new 
public-school system of Italy, which is superseding the old ecclesiastical schools hitherto 
prevalent there. 

The Italian minister of instruction having become interested in kindergartenry, has 
imported some German kindergartens into Italy, and also sent some Italian girls to be 
taught in the normal schools of Berlin. 

An English lady says that Manchester and London are almost the only towns where 
kindergartens have taken root, though there have been isolated attempts and partial success 
in some other places. Miss Praetorius, a woman thoroughly skilled in the art and science 
of Froebel, says that there is not a genuine kindergarten in England. A visitor to her 
school, in which I have passed a few hours, may, however, see the most perfect teaching of 


singing to children in the world. 
: ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 
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MUSICAL EDUCATION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Only within a few years has the importance and desirablencss of making music a regular 
part of popular education come to be generally recognized and admitted; a great improve- 
ment in this respect has taken place within the past three years. The report of the board 
of public education of the city of Philadelphia for the year {3870 says: 

“While recognizing the fact that we, and our predecessors in office, were most uzaccount- 
ably slow to perceive the benefits which are to be derived from the addition of vocal music 
to the list of studies, and that until within the last two years we had not taken even the 
first step in that direction, wherein not only many of the most enlightened and progressive 
nations of Europe, but also a very large number of our sister cities, have for a long time 
been making rapid strides, we can congratulate ourselves that the formidable opposition 
which we were constantly compelled to encounter from those who regarded the introduction 
of vocal music as an unwarrantable innovation, involving a wastelul expenditure of the 
public moneys for instruction in a mere accomplishment, has been at length almost entirely 
overcome. Music is now regularly incorporated in the course; and it should be the earnest 
desire of every faithful and progressive teacher, and the direct effort of all that have the best 
interests of popular education at heart, to engraft it upon the system of education so 
thoroughly that it may form an inseparable part of it, on account of its direct appeal te the 
heart, and its direct tendency te elevate and refine.” 

The report of the school committee of Boston, of the same date, after explaining the sys- 
tem of instruction, and noticing some of the happy effects of musical exercises in the public 
schools, remarks: 

“‘The primary school is, of all others, the place where instruction in music, if we would 
ever expect it to attain to anything like a satisfactory result as a part of our common-school 
instruction, ought to begin. The child of five or six years can easily be taught the first 
rudiments of music, and a few plain principles in the management of the voice, if early 
adopted and carried up through the lower and intermediate classes; especially, if to this 
were added some instruction in the art of correct vocalization, and the proper management 
of the registers, greater strength, a more resonant tone, purer intonation, exacter enuncia- 
tion, precision, ease, fluency of delivery—everything that is improving to the voice—would 
finally result.” 

In an address delivered before the national teachers’ association, at Cleveland, Ohio, an 
eminent teacher and authority says: 

‘*Music should enter into common-school education, because— 

‘*Ist. It is an aid to other studies. 

“2d. It assists the teacher in maintaining the discipline of the school. 

(3d. It cultivates the sesthetic nature of the child. 

‘“‘Ath. It is valuable as a means of mental disciplire. 

“Sth. It lays a favorable foundation for the more advanced culture of later life. 

“6th. It is a positive economy. 

“7th. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

‘*8th. It prepares for participation in the church service.” 

And again: 

‘Through the medium of the music lesson the moral nature of the child may be powerfully 
cultivated. 

“Of all the manifold advantages which musical instruction in school possesses, this is 
among the most prominent; it is also the most apparent. The child is a creature of impulse; 
reason, conscience, have not yet asserted their sway. He is therefore to be addressed 
through his emotional nature. Music meets the demands of that nature; it infuses itself 
into his life; it entwines itself about his heart, and becomes a law of his being. Hence, his 
songs may more cirectly and powerfully than any other agency give tene and direction to 
his moral character; they may be made the means of cultivating his nationality and patriot- 
ism; they may promote a love of order, virtue, truth, temperance, and a hatred of their , 
opposites; they may subserve his religious advancement, implanting lessons at once 
salutary and eternal.” 

Regular musical instruction is now incorporated with the school studies of nearly every 
city and large town in New England and the Northern and Western States, not only with 
the happiest musical results, but with marked good influence upon the health, general 
ie capacity for receiving general instruction, and orderly habits of the youth so 
taught. 

The musical knowledge acquired in the primary and grammar schools is increased and 
supplemented in the high and normal schools, every graduate of which is expected to be 
able to teach music to elementary classes as successfully as arithmetic or any other topic. 

For those who wish to become skillful musicians, are established (by private enterprise) 
conservatories, or musical colleges, where the most complete and finished musical education 
may be obtained. 
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Of these last there are, in different cities, about twenty, large and small, varying from a 
thousand pupils down to twenty-five or thirty. 

Vithout the means of compiling an accurate statistical table, it is probably quite a mod- 
erate estimate to say that, in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and California, there are at present, nearly, if not quite, 
000,000 school children receiving regular elementary music lessons; in high and normal 
schools, about 10,000 having lessons of a higher grade, and in the conservatories, probably 
6,000, 

In conclusion, we would heartily indorse the action of the Philadelphia school board of 
170. as follows: 

‘‘ It is recommended, under the limitation which shall be fixed by the superintendent of 

iusic, that the rudiments of the theory of music be taught in the primary department from 
charts or black-boards, by the regular teachers therein, an acquisition as easy to the child as 
learning the alphabet; also, that a few of the simplest songs be designated by the superin- 
tendent for the opening and closing exercises of the school. 

‘*Tt is also recommended that the theory of music be taught (under the direction and su- 
pervision of the superintendent) in the remaining departments by the regular teachers of the 
same, from a suitable manual, and that a review of the study of the same be made by the 
respective music-teachers, and also that all the practical music in these departments be 
taught by the music-teachers. 

‘“*Tf any of the regular teachers feel that they are not qualified to comply with this direc- 
tion, they will be taught, free of charge, by the superintendent of music.” 

With regard to the latter section of the above, in an address before the American Social 
Science Association, the speaker, a gentleman well known for his practical familiarity with 
the subject, remarks: 

‘*T take it for granted that all the regular teachers could do their part in such instruction 
if they would. It requires, in the system we have been considering, no special musical 
ability or previous training. An aptness to teach only is necessary, and any person who, if 
fitted in other respects to hold the responsible position as a teacher in a public school, has 
the ability, I contend, to learn in a very short time, under the direction of a competent pro- 
fessional head such as we have named, how to teach the elements of music as well as the 
other studies required in our common schools. Nor is it necessary that the teachers should 
be able to sing in order to be successful in this branch of study, though, of course, itis an 


mice 
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RELATION OF EDUCATION TO INSANITY. 


By education is here intended any training of the mind by which its facilities are 
drawn out, its powers disciplined, and knowledge is acquired. This includes the study 
of books, of the thoughts, principles, and facts that have been prepared, digested, and 
printed by others. Usually this is done in the schools, from the infant school to the 
university, or it is done in private life, with or without teachers. Besides these means 
there is the education of the outer world in social intercourse, in business, in the man- 
agement of aifairs, public and private, political, of State or town, in commerce, man- 
utactures, agriculture, &e. 


THE BRAIN AND MENTAL ACTION. 


Whatever stimulates the mind to observe, to study, or reflect, whether it be things 
present to the eye, or abstract ideas in books; whatever demands thought, compari- 
son, or deduction, whether it be arithmetic, grammar, geography, or the profoundest 
problems in science and philosophy, whether it be the relations of values in business, 
the combination of materials and succession of processes to obtain definite ends in me- 
chanics, or the observation and pursuit of the laws of nature to obtain crops of grain, 
and other products in agriculture, they all demand mental action; they develop and 
train the mind; they discipline the perceptive and the reasoning faculties, and all lay 
burdens of various weight upon the brain. There is no work of the mind without 
cerebral action. 

These burdens are extremely light upon the savage, who only thinks enough to find 
a cavern to shelter himself from the storm, or to search for wild fruits, cr to catch a 
fish or an animal for food. They are heavier on the farmer who develops the riches of 
the soil, and raises grains, fruits, and vegetables for his nutriment, or on the inechanie 
who plans and builds a comfortable dwelling, adapted to the wants and health of a 
family, and still heavier upon the manager of a manufacturing establishment, or the 
conductor of a commertvial enterprise, or the affairs of state; and in the technical edu- 
cation of the schools, the burden increases from the lightest upon the child who en- 
deavors to grasp the relations of sounds to the form of letters, to the philosopher who 
solves the most abstruse problem of mathematics ; whatever this burden may be, its first 
demand is for action of the brain. 

Now the question arises, whether this action of the brain has any disturbing influ- 
ence upon its health; and if so, in what manner and to what extent is insanity or 
mental unsoundness increased by education, and, if so, how much? And, lastly, is this 
a necessary condition of educating the people, of raising them from a savage and rude 
state to the civilized and the cultivated ? 


LITTLE OR NO INSANITY AMONG SAVAGES. 


Without means of demonstration, there is an almost universal opinion that there is 
little or no insanity in savage nations, or even among barbarians. This is the opinion 
of almost all travelers of every kind—the curiosity hunters, the commercial, the phi- 
losopher—all concur in reporting that they found no lunatics, and heard of none among 
the rudest people. 

This is admitted by writers on insanity—Esquirol, Halliday, Prichard, Bucknil, Tuke, 
and others—men of the greatest research, and cf the most cautious habits of deduction, 
the profoundest thinkers, the most reliable philosophers. 

Insanity is manifest in all countries above the state of barbarism, from half-civil- 
ized Egypt and Turkey to the most cultivated and refined. It exists in various pro- 
portions to the population, but there are nomeans of determining these ratios. Although 
trom all these countries there are reports of insanity, from most they are vague and 
ill-founded. Some include only those who are in hospitals for lunatics, as Egypt; 
others report such as are in public institutions, as hospitals, alms-houses, and prisons. 
England reports those who are in these establishments, and also those who are under 
guardianship. , 

Some governments, at their periodical censuses, inquire as to the insane in the fam- 
ilies, and publish their numbers, with some statements of their condition. 


EVERY CENSUS OF THE INSANE IMPERFECT. 


It is not an easy matter to obtain the number of the insane in any community. 
In early times they were supposed to be possessed by the evil spirit; and later, even 
now, they are considered by some people more than a misfortune, even a disgrace to 
their families, and many were, and some are now, concealed, known only to their rela- 
tives and a few friends.. Many still are unwilling to speak of the insane of their 
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households as they do of others whose sickness is of the body, fever, consumption, 
pneumonia, &c.; still more do they shrink from speaking of this domestic calamity to 
strangers. 

Governments find this difficulty in this inquiry, and fail, in great degree, to overcome 
it. When their agents ask at the houses whether any of the family is a lunatic, the 
question is often evaded, or met by a direct denial. This is a source of mortification 
that the sensitive, the agonizced or proud parent, child, or brother is not willing to 
expose to a public officer who asks that he may publish it; and therefore the informa- 
on is withheld. Hence even these official enumerations fall short of the probable 

act. 


TRUE PERCENTAGE OF THE INSANE POPULATION. 


The report of the insane of Massachusetts in 1854 makes the nearest approximation 
to completeness. The commissioners appointed to make that survey requested every 
physician to give the name of every lunatic within his knowledge, with a description 
as to thirteen specified points. The name enabled the commission to avoid duplication, 
and exclude all repetition of the same persons. Every physician except four reported. 
As in any established community, like Massachusctts, there are few or no families 
whose domestic condition is not known to some physician, it was presumed that few 
or none could fail to be reported. The result was that one person in every four hundred 
and twenty-one of the living was found to be insane. 

The average of the reports of two State censuses, 1855 and 1865, and of three na- 
tional censuses, 1850, 1860, and 1870, in Massachusetts, was one lunatic in five hundred 
and seventy-one of the living. The commissioners’ report was 2,375 in 1,000,000, and 
the censuses reported 1,750 in the same number of people. The cominissioners found . 
23.14 per cent. more than the families revealed to the enumerating officials of State 
and nation. 

In the absence of other standards of comparison, this may be assumed as a correct 
one, and that the State or national reports of results of inquiries made in the ordinary 
way fall short of the truth in a similar degree, and the 23.14 per cent. should be added 
for the incompleteness of the returns. 

It is safe, at least, then, to add this proportion to the number of the insane reported 
by the census of any civilized country. 

The enumeration of the people by actual family and personal inquiry and counting 
is a modern improvement. Few of them go back even into the last century. Most 
statements of population a hundred and more years ago are based upon indirect in- 
quiry—upon calculations, inference, estimates, which at least are but approximations 
to the facts. The inquiries into the number of the insane are still more recent, mostly 
within less than half a century, or even a quarter of a century. The first of the 
United States was in 1840, and again in 1850, 1860, and 1870. Those for 1850 and 1860, 
as already shown, were manifestly incomplete as to Massachusetts, and probably for 
other States. 


APPARENT INCREASE OF THE INSANE. 


In whatever way the number of the insane have been ascertained, calculated, or 
estimated, there has been a constant increase reported—more and more have been 
revealed and known with the progress of years. 

The successive reports, upon whatever source or means of information procured, all 
tend to show an increasing number of the insane. 

In the United States, Great Britain, Ireland, and other civilized nations, so far as 
known, there has been a great increase of provision for the insane within forty years, 
and a very rapid increase within twenty years. Hospitals have been built, seemingly 
sufficient to accommodate all the Innatics within their respective States, counties, or 
districts. These have been soon filled, and then crowded and pressed to admit still 
more. They have been successively enlarged, and then other institutions created, and 
filled and crowded as the earlier houses were. 

This increase of lunatics presented to the hospitals has been and is much greater 
than the increase of population, and seemed to indicate an increase of insanity in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the people. 


CAUSES OF APPARENT INCREASE. 


At first sight this seems to be evidence of so much actual increase of lunacy in the 
world. But further examination shows that it is not so much the development 
of new cases of insanity as the development of the persons insane—not so much a 
manifestation of increased lunacy as an increase of the world’s knowledge of its pres- 
ence among them. 

In former times lunatics were objects of terror and disgust. They were considered 
as unpleasant blots ou families, sources of shame and mortification. Hence they were 
concealed and their existence known to as few as possible. Their disease being thought 
remediless, they were allowed a bare existence, but not to be numbered as among men. 
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INSANITY A CURABLE DISEASE. 


But in later times a better knowledge of pathology shows that insanity is primarily 
a disease of the physical organs, and is generally remediable. The means of restoration 
are now provided in hospitals fitted for them. Patients, such as in another age would 
have been given up as forever lost to their friends and the state, are now sent to these 
institutions and again brought back in theirsound mind, and again assume the burdens 
and bear the responsibilities of healthy life at home. 

Society now seldom attaches dishonor to this disease. They respect it and regard it 
as tenderly as the disorder of any other organs, the lungs, the stomach, &c.; conse- 
quently the insane are more and more brought out. The more the means of healing 
are provided and made known to the people and brought within the reach of families, 
the more are they moved to take advantage of them and intrust their mentally-disor- 
dered friends to their care. This is remarkably illustrated by the growth and increase 
of hospitals in most of the States of the Union and in the nations of Enxrope. 

In a State where perhaps a hundred patients are known, the Government builds a 
hospital for them; but, looking providently to the future, plans it large enough 
to accommodate one hundred and fifty. Soon after its doors are opened the hundred 
appear, and in a short time the other fifty, and still more, apply for admission. The 
State builds wings for another hundred with the same far-seeing prudence; but ina 
short time the new rooms are filled ; again there is a crowd and a new demand for ex- 
pansion. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The history of Massachusetts is a type of the experience of other States in this re- 
spect. In 1832 the State built the lunatic hospital at Worcester for one hundred and 
twenty patients, which was as many as the legislature thought would be offered for 
several years. In their first report, at the end of the first year, the trustees said: 
“ “The hospital is now in a very crowded condition,” and proposed that additional 
a commodations should be provided. In the next year, 1834, the superintendent, Dr. 
Woodward, reported that the hospital was crowded, and that he had been obliged to 
reject half the applications for want of room. In 1837 two wings were added, for one 
hundred and sixteen patients. One hundred and seventy-seven patients were admitted 
in 1838, and one hundred and seventy-nine in 1839. There were two hundred and 
thirty present at the end of 1842, and two hundred and fifty-five at the end of 1848. 
In 1844 two more wings were added, for one hundred and twenty-five patients. In 
1843 two hundred and ninety-three were admitted. In 1853 the average number was 
five hundred and twenty, through the year; and at one time there were five hundred 
and sixty-seven in the house. 

In 1854 the State opened the new hospital at Taunton, for two hundred and fifty 
patients. At the end of September, 1857, there were three hundred and twenty-seven 
patients in this institution, and three hundred and eighty-seven in that at Worcester. 

In 1858 the State opened the third hospital, at Northampton, for two hundred and 
fifty patients. In 1862 it contained three hundred and thirty-two lunatics, while there 
were four hundred and one at Worcester, and four hundred and twenty-one at Taunton. 

Within two years the State has built an establishment for lunatics at Tewksbury. 
In 1870 there were two hundred and sixty-seven inmates in this house; and at the 
same time eleven hundred and ninety-three in the three State hospitals, two hundred 
and thirty-three in the Boston city hospital, and one hundred and seventy-eight in the 
McLean asylum; in all the public institutions of Massachusetts, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-one Insane patients. 

It cannot be supposed that so many persons were snddenly attacked with insanity 
when these successive establishments were opened or enlarged for their healing—that an 
epidemic mania fell upon the people so contemporaneously with the new opportuni- 
ties of relief. But rather there was an increase of intelligence of the nature of the 
malady and of its curability, and of confidence in the management of these hospitals, 
and in their power to restore the mentally disordered to health. From this cause, so 
many more of the insane were brought out from their homes and revealed to the 
authorities and to the world. | 

The more these means of healing were prepared, the wider the knowledge of their 
worth spread among the people, and the more the number of the insane seemed to in- 
crease. Yet, however we may qualify this apparent increase of lunatics by this 
explanation of increased interest in them, and of the means of cure, within the last 
fifty years, there has unquestionably been a very great real increase of the malady 
in the progress of the world from the savage to the civilized state. Without asserting 
that these two great facts, the development of mental disorder and the growth of hu- 
man culture, stand as cause and effect, still all the known evidence goes to show that 
these have marched side by side, and disease of the brain has grown up in connection 
with the increased mental activity and culture, if not out of them. We may then rea- 
sonably ask, whether this connection is more than accidental, and, if so, to what extent ? 
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CONNECTION OF INSANITY WITH CIVILIZATION. 


The savage is apathetic, and his mind is torpid. He has but little more than the 
animal instinets, cunning and appetite. He neither learns nor thinks, nor loves nor 
hates as cultivated people do; so his brain bears little or no burden. The barbarian 
has somewhat more mental action. He is somewhat more emotional, and his brain has 
morc to do, but far less than the civilized races. 

As man emerges from this low estate, his brain beginsits destined work ; new wants 
present themselves, and compel thought to satisfy them ; new gratifications tempt him 
to devise means of obtaining them. He seeks variety; he co-operates with his fellows 
in business; mechanic arts exercise his mental faculties; public affairs require his 
attention ; education in schools, with books, quicken the cerebral energies; and thus 
burdens are laid upon the brain, and its labors increase as civilization passes from the 
lower to the higher, admitting more and more culture. 

The brain is the seat or organ of thonght and emotions. By this, or with this, cer- 
tainly in connection with this, we conduct all the mental operations; we study, learn, 
think, plan. By it, or with it, we love or hate; we feel joy or sorrow, exhWaration or 
depression. All that constitutes life and its movements is connected with the brain 
and its actions. 

It is natural to suppose that any machine or structure is in more danger of getting 
out of order when it is put in motion and used than when it isentirely dormant. The 
active brain is in more danger of disturbance than one that is ever at rest. 


CAUSES OF MENTAL DISORDER. 


When patients are admitted into insane hospitals the officers obtain the best infor- 
mation they can from friends and previous medical attendants, in respect to their 
history, habits, exposures, ard conditions, and the events, circumstances, and influences 
that might be supposed to be causes of the disorder. All this is put on record, and if 
afterward any new facts are discovered that should modify the opinions first formed 
the record is altered correspondingly. These causes are digested into systems, arranged 
in tables, and published in the periodical reports of the hospitals. By means of these the 
psychological student is enabled to trace insanity back to its probable or assumed 
causes, in most civilized nations, through periods varying with the experience of the 
hospitals. 

In a part of the cases the causes are self-evident and manifest equally to the common 
and scientific observer, to the friends, the physician, and the specialist, who is familiar 
with the diseases of the brain. Of these there is no doubt. But, in regard to many 
others, it is difficult to determine the origin. There may be several causes combined. 
Some which seem to be causcs may have been merely co-existing conditions or events. 
Sometimes habits or conditions which are apparently causes are really a part of the 
disorder or its early symptoms. <A man, ordinarily very cautious, may go out of his 
usual track of business and enter into hazardous speculations and grow more and more 
venturesome, and at last he becomes excited, absorbed, loses his wonted balance and 
at length becomes manifestly insane. His speculations are, by most persons, supposed 
to be the canse of his mental disease ; but, in reality, the disease had its origin befere 
the speculation, and first promptcd him to go out of his habitual course of life into this 
uncertain and dangerous business. This was the first open stage of his malady. 

Beside the classes of cases whose origin is certain and those which are doubtful, 
there is a large class of which nothing can be learned, and some whose history, although 
fully known and faithfully reported, reveals nothing as to the source of the mental 
disturbance. This class of the unknown figures largely in the tables of most, if not all, 
hospitals. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES. 


The causes of insanity which are certain and accepted are usually divided into two 
classes: 1. Physical, those which aftect the body and brain primarily; as apoplexy, 
palsy, epilepsy, fever, blows on the head, and many other diseases or injuries. 2. 
Moral, those which first affect the mind and the emotions; as excess of study, all sorts 
of overaction of the brain in business, excitements, mental disturbances, disappoint- 
ments, griefs. 

In some of the hospital reports there are ninety-three of the physical and eighty of 
the moral causes given. In all the reports the number of imputed or stated causes is 
much greater. They include most of the diseases, disturbances, exposures, mistakes, 
misappropriation of mental power or emotion that happen among men. 

Among these are comparatively few that are directly chargeable to education, yet it 
is equally clear that comparatively few of these causes exist in the savage state, nor are 
common in an ignorant age. They have mostly grown up with civilization and are 
“ts contemporaries, if not its results, immediately or remotely. 
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INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Education causes directly but little insanity. In a table of seventeen hnndred and 
forty-one cases, whose causes are given, from sixteen hospitals, only two hundred and 
five are from excess of study, two hundred and six from mental struggles and anxiety, 
and sixty-one from excitements. Eleven hnndred and thirty-four were from business 
trials and disappointments. 

But education lays the foundation of a large portion of the causes of mental disorder. 
It unlooses the brain from its bondage of torpor, and encourages mental activity in the 
numberless paths of life. It opens the fields of enterprise; it adds intelligence and 

“reason to the power of the muscles, and makes them more available for every purpose. 
It stimulates energy and bold adventure. It offers temptations for the assumptions ot 
mental burdens in business. It holds ont rewards to ambition, for the strife for knowl- 
edge, wealth, honor, political success. These and other motives act in various degrees 
on civilized eommunities, and few people completely escape their influence; and 
among nearly all there is more mental activity, more cerebral labor, in thought, 
anxicty, more exhilaration from hope and suécess, and more depression from anxiety 
and disappointment, than is found among people that are untaught. All these have 
their dangers, and among those thus engaged some lose their mental balance, and some 
beeome insane. 

There are other causes that only appear in a eultivated age, yet they may affect 
mostly uneultivated people. Education and eivilization produce machines and other 
means of labor. In the hands of uneducated men these cause accidents to their ignor- 
ant operators, who are thereby made insane. 

In the hospital reports the largest class of causes is included in the comprehensive 
term ‘ill health.” This was the presumed origin of 21 per eent. of the cases. Under 
this head are the manifold depressions of life, or disturbanees of the physical powers. 
Dyspepsia is the most prominent. With the general failure of health the brain and 
nervous system suffer and falter in their functions. 


INTEMPERANCE A CAUSE. 


Intemperance is another cause of much insanity. About 10 per cent. of all stated are 
said to arise from this vice. This happens more among the poor and the ignorant in a 
civilized society. Savages are protected from this cause of insanity simply by their 
want of opportunity; but in cultivated communities the means of intoxication are 
more aceessible and obtainable; few are so poor as to be unable to obtain them, and 
it is noticeable that the poor are the most addicted to this indulgence, and furnish 
thereby a very great portion of the victims of lunacy. 

It is a melaneholy yet unavoidable conclusion that some or many of these canses of 
insanity are peculiarly abundant in this country and in this age, and some of them are 
increasing in frequency and disturbing force. Almost the whole class of accidents, 
injuries, and exposures has increased. With the new improvements in the mechanie 
arts, the multiplication of machinery, the new and sometimes uncontrolled, if not 
uncontrolable, motive powers, and with the new modes of travel, more accidents hap- 
pen, More injuries are inflicted, and in their way they multiply the causes and the 
eases of insanity. 

In conrse of the same progress of improvement, there are more chemical agents dis- 
eovered, and numberless new applications of this science, and its discoveries to practi- 
eal use, in the common arts and business of life. Men are, therefore, more exposed to 
minerals, acids, gases, paints, dye-stuffs, and combustibles, and explosive elements and 
mixtnres, which are sometimes more or less injurious to health, or cause accidents dan- 
gerous to those who are eonnected with them, and consequently multiply the causes 
and the cases of Innacy. 


COMPLEX NATURE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION A CAUSE. 


The causes connected with mental labor in its manifold applications have increased 
and are increasing continually. In the progress of the age, education has made rapid 
advance both in reaching a wider circle of persons, and in multiplying the subjects of 
study. The improvements in the education of ehildren and youth have increased 
their mental labors, and imposed more burdens upon their brains in the present than 
in the preceding ages. The proportion of children who are taught in schools increases 
every year in the United States, and in most civilized nations. There are more and 
more of those whose knowledge, whose sense of duty, whose desire of gratifying friends, 
and whose ambition, impel them to make their ntmost exertion to become good schol- 
ars. Thus they task their minds nndnly, and sometimes exhaust their cerebral ener- 
gies, and leave their brains a prey to other causes which may derange them afterwards. 

The new scienees which have been lately discovered, or the old sciences that were 
formerly confined to the learned, but are now simplified and popularized, and offered 
to the young as a part of their education, multiply thé subjects-of study, and inerease 
the mental labor of almost all schools. 
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Men, and classes of men, such as in the last century would have thought of nothing 
but how they should obtain their bread, are now induced to study subjects, and pursue 
sciences, and burden their brains with great, and sometimes with excessive, labor. 
New fields of investigation have been laid open within the last hundred, aud especially 
within the last fifty, years. New inducements are offered, so that a greater variety 
of tastes is invited to their peculiar feasts of knowledge. Many more now study 
metaphysics, mathematics, physiology, chemistry, biology, &c., and thus they compel 
their brains to labor with more energy and exhausting seal than those of any former 
generation. In this multiplication of students there are some who attempt to grapple 
with subjects that they eannot master, and sink under the burden of perplexities 
which they cannot unravel. ji 

In this general increase of mental activity some men become interested and give 
their minds intensely to the study of public topics, politics, state or national affairs, 
and the subjeets of legislation, the banking system, tariff, anti-rent, anti-masonry, the 
license question, &c., or to public moral questions, anti-slavery, temperance, and gen- 
eral or special reforms, any or all of which impose upon them great anxiety and men- 
tal labor. 

In this country, where no son is necessarily confined to the work or employment of 
his father, but all the fields of labor, of profit, and of honor are open to whomsoever 
will put on the harness and enter therein, and all are invited to join the strife for that 
which may be gained in each, many are in a transition state from tle lower and less 
desirable to the higher and more desirable conditions. They are struggling for that 
which costs them mental labor, and anxiety, and pain. The mistake, or the ambition 
of some, leads them to aim at that which they cannot reach, to strive for more than 
they can grasp, and their mental powers are strained to their utmost tension; they 
labor in agitation, and they end in frequent disappointment. Their minds stagger 
under the disproportionate burden; they are perplexed with the variety of insur- 
mountable obstacles, and they are exhausted with the ineffectual labor. 


EXCESSIVE MENTAL APPLICATION A CAUSE. 


But in an uneducated community, or where the people are overborne by despotic 
government or inflexible customs, where men are born in castes and die without step- 
ping beyond their native condition ; where:the ehild is content with the pursuit and 
the fortune of his father, and has no hope or expectations of any other, these undue 
mental exeitements and struggles do not happen, and men’s brains are not confused 
with new plans nor exhausted with the struggle for a higher life, nor overthrown with 
the disappointment in failure. Of course, in such a state of society these causes of in- 
sanity cannot operate. But, in propertion as education prevails and emancipates the 
new generations from the trammels and the condition of the old, and the manifold 
ways of life are opened to all, the danger of misapplication of the cerebral forces and 
the mental power increases, and men may think and act indiscreetly and become insane. 

The same is distinctly manifested in the pursuits of business. There are many new 
trades and new employments; there are new sehemes of increasing wealth, new articles 
of merchandise, and speculations in many things of new and multiplying kinds. All 
these increase the activity of the commercial world. The energy of men of new enter- 
prises gives a hope of actual value and a momentary market value of some new kinds 
of property. The consequent inflation or expansion of prices to a greater or less de- 
gree, makes many kinds of business more uncertain and inany men’s fortunes more pre- 
carious. This increases the doubts and perplexities of business, the necessity of more 
labor and watchfulness ; it compels greater fear and anxiety, and the end is more 
frequently in loss, and failure of plans, and mental disturbance. 

Connected with these uncertainties which may happen to any, there are more that 
enter the free and open avenues to occupations which hold out high and flattering 
promises for whieh they are unprepared,in which they must struggle with greater labor 
and anxiety than others, and in which they must be more frequently disappointed. 


FAST LIVING A CAUSE. 


Besides these causes of mental disturbance in the new and untried ficlds of study 
and business and commerce, there are other causes in the social position, which is sub- 
ject to like ehange. Many are passing, or have passed, from a comparatively retired, 
simple, and unpretending, to the showy, the fashionable, or the cultivated style of life. 
Jn this transition state there must be more mental labor for those who are passing 
{rem one condition to the other; there must be much thought and toil, mueh hope and 
fear,,and much anxicty and vexation to effect the passage and to sustain one’s self in 
the mew position. 

With the increase of wealth and fashion there come also more artificial life, more 
of the rational laws of self-government, more tnseasonable hours for food 
and for islecp, more dissipation of the open, allowable, and genteel kind, and also more 
of the b\ser, disreputable, and concealed sorts. 
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Consequent upon the new labor and new position and new style of life, there ¢@%° 
low health, from exhausting and perplexing cares and toils of business, of socialS<‘ 
and fashion, and from frequent irregular habits of diet and regimen. The secondo? 
consequences of impaired health, of diminished vital force, dyspepsia, debility, c?°° 
sumption, gout, or other diseases, are at length manifested in the brain, and then Tae 


vousness frequently, and insanity sometimes, follows. 


1 
PROPER EDUCATION NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR INSANITY. 2 


This multiplication of cases of insanity must not be charged to education as a neces- 
sary condition or consequence. It is rather due to the incompleteness and the perversion 
of education. Some is caused by the early stimulation of precocious children, some 
to the pressure upon the brain in childhood and youth, but most from misapplication 
of education, of mental power, and the cerebral forces in the maturer periods of life. 


LAW OF LIFE NOT TAUGHT. 


Among the abundant, various, and profitable teachings of the schools and the world, 
of books and of society, the inseparable connection of mind and body, of thought, 
mental action, study and reasoning, with the brain, holds an insufficient prominence. 
Ordinarily this has no place in the plans of education. Among the countless improve- 
ments that have been made, there yet remains the frequent error, both of faith and of 
practice, that the human mind has no limit to its expansibility, none to its capacity 
of labor, that the infinite spirit is not bound by any finite organ, that the work of the 
brain may begin with the earliest dawn of sense, and be increased as fast as the will 
of the child, the ambition of friends and teachers may desire, and that in all the fields 
of study, observation, and thought, whether with books in early and mature life, or in 
the world’s affairs, business, politics, there is no danger of overtasking the cerebral 
powers, or of exhausting their cnergies, or of disturbing the mental balance. 


PROPER METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE BRAIN. 


Every organ of the body has its appropriate duty and sufficient strength to per- 
form it. Each one is intended for action and effectiveness. The hand and the foot 
were made for labor, the stomach for digestion, and all gain strength thereby. Yet 
the hand may be lamed, the foot may be sprained, and the stomach disordered by ex- 
cess of exercise or by bearing unfitting burdens. The brain was not designed to lie 
dormant. It was intended for action and grows strong with proper use. But, like 
the hand and the foot, it has its conditions of action and of growth. It may, and its 
best health demands that it should, be developed and strengthened, but this is by a 
slow and gradual process. The child’s brain, like its muscles, cannot bear the burden 
of a more advanced age. If either be overtasked it falters and its growth is retarded. 
Yet the training of both in early life and their exercise through maturity and age are 
favorable to and needful for their best condition. If, in what is technically called the 
educational period, in the beginning, and through all mature life, even to the end, 
progress is made step by step, each cone growing out of the strength of the preceding, 
the brain’s utmost capacity may be reached, and the mind sustained in unvarying 
soundness. 

Any change may be made in mental progress, and any degree of growth attained, 
without injury to the ccrebral health, if done‘under these conditions, and no attempt 
made to leap over the intervening grades of advancement. The laborer may become 
a philosopher, and grasp the hardest problems, if he go through the same course of 
training and development that the scholar has passed. The philosopher or scholar - 
may become a laborer and do the heaviest work with his hands, if he begin with the 
lightest tasks and add the heavier only as his strength increases. The blacksmith, whose 
strength is in his arms, and the rope-dancer, whose strength is in his legs and feet, may 
exchange their occupations, and each become proficient in his new art, provided that, 
in his new field, he go through the same slow process of development and training as 
the original professor or workman had in his earlier life. 

But neither of these can suddenly exchange his habit and occupation with the other 
and assume the new tasks, without suffering in the organs that are made to bear 
burdens for which they are not suitably prepared. 

By training and use the brain becomes not only strong, but flexible and versatile ; it . 
is more easily brought into action, more readily turned to new purposes; its powers 
are more under the command of the will. It becomes more refined, and its functions. , 
both intellectual and emotional, more delicate and intense in their operations. J+ 
peed is exalted; it is more susceptible of impressions and influence for good, “and 

or evil. ° 
HIGHER FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY DEMANDS GREATER CARE. i 


In an educated community there is generally, almost universally, a larger arid ae 
active mental power. The mind grasps more and reasons more. There are des¢Per 9” 
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injnger emotions and passions. There is a higher joy and deeper suffering. There is 
egmer love,and hate more bitter. Lifeis there larger, broader,more earnest, and effective. 
tiWith this increase of power derived from education there is also more delicacy in 
lganization and more danger of functional disturbance. With these larger endow- 
ots of capacity and knowledge there eomes a greater responsibility for self-manage- 
(ent, more danger of mistakes and of consequent disease. 

/ These dangers are strewn all along the path of life. Education and eivilization have 
éreated or increased them, and should be held responsible for them, to prevent their 
‘efficiency and save the world from the mental injury which they threaten. 


FAILURE OF EDUCATORS TO MEET THIS RESPONSIBILITY. 


Education thus far has wrought an incomplete work. What it has done is well done; 
but there is yet more for it to do. It has yet to show man and woman how they may 
use the great trust eommitted to them, the care of themselves. Great powers of body 
and mind are put into their hands, by which they can aecomplish an almost infinite 
variety of purposes, do great good to the world, and gain unmeasured happiness for 
themselves. They are taught and encouraged to work with their bodily organs and 
mental faculties, their muscles, brain, and mind; but they are not shown the eondi- 
tions of these endowments, their capacities and liabilities, their limits and dangers. 

When the seaman undertakes to manage a ship, it is not enough that he understands 
navigation and geography, the eourse and way to the destined ports, to raise and pre- 
sent the sails to the wind, but he learns all the conditions of the path, the shoals, the 
rocks that lie in his way, and the dangers of the ocean. He learns the capacity of the 
vessel, its liability to leak, the burden that it will earry safely, the strength of the 
sails, ropes, and masts. Then, in accordance with these conditions, he manages the 
ship. When an engineer assumes the direction of asteam-engine, he is not content 
with the assurance that with it he ean run mills, looms, spinning-jennies, lathes, &c.,. 
but he studies the whole structure and strength of his machine, and cf all its parts; 
the rate it can move; the force that can be applied without injury; the quantity of 
water and fuel that are needed; the pressure of steam that can be borne. Having thus 
prepared themselves for their responsibilities, the seaman sails his ship and the engi- 
neer runs his engine safely, and both aceomplish the purposes for which they were ce- 
signed without injury or loss, without needless or unnatural wear and tear. But the 
schools, when they send their pupils forth to the world intrusted with their own vital 
machines to do the work of life, neglect to teach the law which must govern them, 
and thus these educated children are exposed to error and danger in after-life. 


CARE OF SELF A DUTY. 


However well one may be prepared for the recognized responsibilities of life; how- 
ever learned in geography, mathematics, scienee, philosophy ; however well he may be . 
fitted to manage business, farms, factories, ships, there is yet this first responsibility 
that comes upon all men—the eare of themselves. Before he can apply his other 
knowledge to any of its destined purposes, he must eat, and nourish bimself; he must 
decarbonize his blood with air; he must use his muscles and his brain, and recruit their 
expended forces with rest or sleep. He may do these well, and make himself strong,, 
healthy, clear-headed, mentally sound; or he may do them indiscreetly, and make 
himself sick, weak, stupid, insane. These evil consequenees of error.in self-manage-- 
ment are everywhere seen. They are as frequent as the shipwrecks and the steam- 
explosions that are due to the ignorance of seamen and engineers. 


INSANITY AMONG PROFESSIONAL MEN AND SCHOLARS. 


Even those whose education is of the highest character, professional men whose. 
whole labor is mental, are not free from the dangers that hang over the brain. They 
are exposed to the same eauses of insanity that the non-professional people are; and in 
addition to these, they are subject to such as arise from excessive eulture, and over-. 
burden the mental powers. 

Some approximation may be made to the comparative liability of men of high edu- 
cation and others, in Massachusetts, from the record of admissions to the State hospi- 
tals, since that at Worcester was opened, in 1833. Neither the McLean asylum nor the 
eity lunatic hospital, of Boston, give the occupation of the patients in their reports. 
Most of their inmates are sent to them from Suffolk County. The insane of the other 
eounties are mostly sent to the three State hospitals, which publish the occupations. 
From 1833 to 1870, inclusive, these hospitals had admitted from the learned professions— 
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None of the censuses, State or national, give the professions in connection with ie, 
sex, and county previous to that of 1865. The number of males over fifteen engared 
in these learned professions, and of those in all other occupations in the State, ow of 
Suffolk, between 1833 and 1865, cannot be ascertained. The number of these in 65 
is therefore the only obtainable basis of comparison. Without assuming that thee 
numbers in the period 1833 to 1865 were the same ‘as those in 1865, it may be supposd 
that their proportions were alike. 

Comparing, then, this number of the professional insane admitted to the hospitals wit: 
the number of men engaged in all the learned professions, including also professors, : 
librarians, and chemists, living in the State in 1865, and all other males admitted, with the 
non-professional males over fifteen years old in the State at that date, it is shown that > 
the professional patients admitted in thirty-seven years were 3.75 per cent. of the 
whole number, and the non-professional patients were 2.16 per cent. of their whole 
number over fifteen in 1865. So far as the experience of Massachusetts from 1833 to 
1870 goes, this seems to be the approximate relative proportions of insane sent to the 
hospitals from all the counties except Suffolk. Three and seventy-seven hundredths of 
the professional, and 2.16 of the non-professional males, or, as often as one hundred of 
the latter class were sent, one hundred and seventy-four of the first class, were sent to 
the State hospitals for the insane, out of the same numbers living in each class. 


CONCLUSION. 


From al] this survey, we are irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that insanity is a 
part of the price that we are paying for the imperfection of our civilization and the 
incompleteness of our education. 

This is not merely a present fact. It has been so in ages past. It will be so in the 
future. Our children will be required to pay the same price, until all men, women, 
and youths shall be educated to know the law of their being, and to feel and sustain 
their responsibility for the faithful management of the brain and mind, and the other 
organs and functions intrusted to their care. 

EDWARD JARVIS, M. D., 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


The following extracts from the works of Dr. Henry Maudsley, a distinguished 
English authority on insanity, are appended as confirming substantially certain inter- 
esting views of Dr. Jarvis in the preceding article. 


APPARENT INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


“ Another fact which deserves serious consideration is, that there has undonbtedly 
been a very large increase of late years in the number of the insane who have come 
under care and consideration. The reports of the lunacy commissioners show that, on 
the Ist of January, 1849, there were 14,560 patients in the hospitals, asylums, and 
licensed houses of England and Wales; that six years afterward, on the ist of January, 
1855, there were 20,493 insane ; that ten years afterward, on the Ist of January, 1865, 
there were 29,425 insane under certificates, and that on the Ist of January, 1266, the 
number had risen to 30,869. Now it is certain that this large increase is not to be at- 
. tributed to an increase of insanity in the population ; it is undoubtedly mainly owing, 

first, to the large number of cases, formerly unreported, which more stringent legisla- 
tion has brought under observation ; second, to the larger number of insane, especially 
of paupers, who are now sent to asylums; and, third, to the prolongation of life in . 
those who have been brought under proper care. In fact, it might be said roughly, 
that the greater part of this large increase in the insane population of England and 
Wales is due to the facts that now-a-days more people are thought and declared mad 
than would formerly have been thought so; that more persons are admitted into 
asylums, where they live longer, and that fewer persons are discharged, either by death 
or by being thought to have recovered, than formerly. But, when all due allowance 
has been made for these causes, it must be admitted that a steady increase of about 
1,000 a year in the insane population of England and Wales, for the last seventeen 
years, does seem to point to an actual increase in the production of insanity, and even 
to an increase more than proportionate to an increasing sane population.”’—Physiology 
and Pathology of the Mind, (Part II, Chapter I.) 


IMPROPER EDUCATION A CAUSE OF INSANITY. 


“Next to the inherited nature which every one has, the acquired nature which he 
owes to the circumstances of his education and training is most important in determin- 
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ing the character. I mean not the education which is called learning alone, but that 
education of the nature of the individual; that development of the character which 
the circumstances of his life have determined. There are in every nature its particu- 
lar tendencies or impulses of development which may be fostered or checked by tho 
conditions of life, and which, therefore, according to their good or evil nature, and the 
external influences which they meet with, may minister to the future weal or woe of 
the individual—may lead to a stability of character which prevents the mental equi- 
librium ever being seriously disturbed, or to such an instability-of character that tho 
smallest adversity may destroy it forever. How often is one condemned to see, with 
‘pain and sorrow, an injudicicus education sorely aggravate an inherent mischief. The 
parent not only transmits a taint or vice of nature to the child, bnt fosters its evil 
growth by the influence of a bad example, and by a foolish training at the time when 
the young mind is very susceptible, and when the direction given to its development 
is sometimes decisive for life. Where there is no innate taint, evil may still be wrought 
by enforcing an unnatural precocity, wherein is often planted the germ of future dis- 
ease. Parental harshness and neglect—repressing the child’s feelings, stifling its need 
of love, and driving it to a morbid self-brooding, or to take refuge in a world of vague 
fancies—is not less pernicious than a foolish indulgence, through which it never learns 
the necessary lessons of renunciation and self-control. The aim of a good education 
should be to develop the power and habit of what the events of life will not fail to 
rudely enforce—renunciation and self-control, and to lead to the continued transference 
of thoughts and feelings into external actions of a beneficial kind. By the habitual 
encouragement of self-feeling, and by an egotistic development in all the relations of 
life, a character may, by imperceptible degrees, be so framed that insanity is the nat- 
ural and consummate evolution of it, while every step taken in such deterioration will 
so far predispose to insanity under adverse circumstances of life.”—Physiology and 
Pathology of the Mind, (Part II, Chapter I.) 


THE BODY AND THE MIND. 


“As physicians, we cannot afford to lose sight of the physical aspects of mental states 
if we would truly comprehend the nature of mental disease and learn to treat it with 
success. The mctaphysician may, for the purposes of speculation, separate mind from 
body, and evoke: laws of its operation out of the depths of self-consciousness ; but the 
physician, who has to deal practically with the thoughts, feelings, and conduct of 
men; who has to do with mind, not as an abstract entity concerning which he may 
be content to speculate, but as a force in nature, the operations of which he must pa- 
tiently observe and’ anxiously labor to influence, must recognize how entirely the 
integrity of the mental functions depends on the integrity of the bodily organization— 
must acknowledge the essential unity of body and mind. To set forth this unity has 
been the chief end in these lectures, because I entertain a most sincere conviction that 
a just conception of it must lie at the foundation of a real advance in our knowledge, 
both of the physiology and pathology of mind. I have no wish whatever to exalt un- 
duly the body; I have, if possible, still less desire to degrade the mind; but I do pro- 
test, with all the energy I dare use, against the unjust and most unscientific practice 
of declaring the body vile and despicable, of looking down upon the highest and most 
wonderful contrivance of creative skill, as something of which man dare venture to 
feel ashamed.” —(Gulstonian Lectures for 1870.) 
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THE RELATIONS OF EDUCATION TO CRIME EN NEW 
ENGLAND, AXD THE FACILITIES FOR EDUCA- 
THON KR HER PENAL INSTHERPUPTEIORNS. 


Criminal statistics, even in our oldest States, are yet in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. The facts of main importance to any valuable study of the conditions of crime 
are often entirely neglected. There is no tabulation for the municipal prisons and 
pozice stations in the State reports. As between different States, no uniformity exists 
as to methods or objects of tabulation. An inquirer, secking to learn the extraction of 
criminals, whether native or foreign, will find the facts in the tables of one State, or 
one prison, while in those of another he will find merely the places of nativity. In 
seeking to learn the average grade of their intellectual development he will find some- 
times the number of those who cannot read; sometimes of those who can neither read 
nor write, and often nothing at all on the subject; and never anything like a careful 
statement of amount of education received. Jf he seeks to know the number of the 
prison population who had learned a trade, or mastered some skilled labor, he finds 
nowhere any exhibit of the facts. Much more value is to be attached to the estimates 
of expericnced and thoughtful men than to any figures which can be collated at pres- 
ent on either of these points, or on many others that might be named. Special and 
valuable studies in the conditions and sources of crime wait for their material in a 
uniform and thorough system of statistical presentation of facts in the case. Massa- 
chusetts, through her State board of charities, has begun an excellent work in this 
direction. Even here is the very great defect, among others—that they present no 
report of the police work in the State, nor of the municipal places of confinement. 
Theo figures of the board cover only State and county institutions, which is more than 
can be said of the reports of any othcr New England State. 

Every student of the conditions of crime is immediately and always in the presence 
of five commanding facts. Concerning their exact proportions there may be slight 
variations of opinion. 


MAJORITY OF CRIMINALS ILLITERATE. 


1. The first of these facts is, that at least 80 per cent. of the crime of New England 
is committed by those who have no education, or none sufficient to serve them a valu- 
able purpose in life. 

All tables are fallacious here, in two respects. Firstly, every man, not expecting to 
be put to the test, will overstate his educational advancement. Secondly, the mere 
ability to read and write with difficulty gives a man no considerable advantage, either 
as to character, powers, or chance in life. To be advantaged by the power to read, he 
must read with pleasure; must be interested in, and have the habit of, gaining knowl- 
edge by reading. Much of culture must be added to the mere power to read before 
that becomes of any practical advantage. 

The Massachusetts figures for her State and county penal institutions are as follows: 
Of all those incarcerated the past year—a total of 14,315—31 per cent. could not read 
and write, and 8 per cent. more are registered as only able to read and write; making 
a total of 39 per cent. uneducated beyond this point. Twenty-three persons only are 
reported as having had any higher education than that of the common schools; the 
remainder, about 60 per cent., as having a common-school education. Of this 60 per 
cent., doubtless but a few caine from the more advanced studies. Fully two-thirds of 
our common-school pupils who have learned to read are not yet advanced so far as to 
have mastered the rudiments of written arithmetic. The Massachusetts tables, then, 
appear to substantiate the fact as announced. 

Careful and cxtensive inquiry of wardens, jailers, superintendents of houses of indus- 
try, of correction, and of reformation, and of teachers and other officers of the same, 
have fully convinced the writer that 0 per cent. of the criminal population of New 
England have never mastered the fundamental rules of written arithmctic, nor entered 
on the study of geography or grammar. The great majority of our juvenile delin- 
quents begin in reform schools, lower than this, and the same is true of the pupils in 
the evening schools of our adult prisons. Having reached such conclusions concerning 
New England, it is found that 28 per cent. of all the State prisoners of the country in 
1868 were unable to read or write; that 32 per cent. of the adult prisoners of New 
York State were equally untaught ; that 27 per cent. of those in her reformatories 
could not read, and that of 2,120 prisoners in Ohio 14 per cent. did not know their let- 
ters, and 67 per cent. more could not read and write—a total of 81 per cent. practically 
altogether without education. 

If, now, the fact that the utterly-unlettercd 6 per cent. of the population of Massa- 
chusetts commits 31 per cent. of all her crime be set over against the fact that of all 
her 14,315 criminals but 23 had enjoyed educational opportunities beyond the com- 
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mou school, have we not a striking ilustration of the fact that ignorance is the mother 
of crime, and that thorough education is a very perfect safeguard against if? And 
this fact for Massachusetts is only a specimen of what is true of every New England 
State. From 3 to 7 per cent. of our popniation, the wholly uneducated, in New Ene- 
land and the United States, cominit at least 30 per cent. of all cur crime, and less than 
one-fifth of one per cent. is committed by those who are educated beyond the commen 
school. The entirely uneducated man is nine times as likely to be a criminal as the 
average of the men who have been taught, and more than one hundred times as likely 
to become a criminal as he who has becn thoroughly edueated. 


MAJORITY OF CRIMINALS ARE IGNORANT OF TRADES. 


2. The second grand fact is, that, as through all the country so through New Eng- 
land, from 80 to 90 per cent. of criminals have never learned any trade, or mastered any 
skilled labor. Here again the “statistics” are almost entircly deficient. But the 
deliberate answers of every one of a large number of prison offieers, in four of our six 
States, accord with the statement here made. The New England prisons and jails are 
filled with mere day-laborers, artisans, mechanies; skilled laborers are there only in 
very small percentage. ducation in labor bears the same raiio of freedom from crime as 
edueation in schools. Ignorance of the methods of skilled labor is just such a danger as 
ignorance of letters, 

CRIMINALS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 


3. The third grand fact is, that not far from 75 per cent. of New England crime is 
committed by persons of foreign extraction—that is, by persons who were born abroad, 
or one or both of whose parents were. Here, still, the statistics are at fault, giving, 
in very many instances, only the place of nativity, and not the extraction of the crimi- 
nals. In this particular, as in others, the Massachusetts reports give our most reliable 
data. Of the 14,315 inmates of her State and county institutions, 11,382, or a fraction 
less than &0 per cent., are of foreign extraction. Of the juvenile delinquents at tho 
Boston Reformatory, on Deer Island, numbering 280, only 35 were foreign born; and 
yet 90 per cent. were estimated by the superintendent to be of foreign extraction. At 
Westborough, but seven out of ninety-seven received the past year were of foreign 
birth ; while 85 per cent. were of foreign extraction. In the Connecticut State Prison 
are 165 American born, to 46 born abroad—extraction not given. Of the inmates cf 
the Connecticut Reform School, for its whole nineteen years, 63 per cent. have been of 
foreign parentage. Considering the very great relative increase of our foreign popula- 
tion in the last deeade, there is no reason to doubt that these figures indicate a figure 
for the last year at least as high as seventy-five in the hundred. 

Rhode Island’s State institutions (and county so far as known) record 55 per cent. 
of foreign born, which fally justifies our estimate of 75 per cent. foreign extraction. 
In New Hampshire, though the tables are only of nativity, the estimates of officers in. 
charge place the percentage as high as 70. The Maine and Vermont institutions, with 
their comparatively small numbers of inmates, show ® slightly lower per ecut.; but 
these figures of the State, and, so farvas they can be found, of the county prisons, com- 
pletely justify the estimate of 75 per cent. as the proportion of criminals of foreign 
extraction. But it is te be considered that the far more numerous inmates of our 
municipal prisons and police stations came from city and manufacturing populations, 
where the percentage of foreign population is greatly in excess of that of the State at 
large. Did the facts of these institutions appear in the tables, the writer has no doubt 
the percentage would be swelled to a much higher figure than 75. Say, therefore, that 
20 per cent. of our population furnish 75 per cent. of owr criminals. 


INTEMPERANCE MAKES CRIMINALS. 


_4. The fourth fact is, that from &0 to 90 per eent. of our criminals connect their courses 
of crime with intemperance. Of the 14,315 inmates of the Massachusetts prisons, 
12,396 are reported to have been intemperate, or 84 per cent. At the Deer Island 
House of Industry, (Bostou,) not ineluded in the above State figures, of 3,514 commit- 
tals, 3,097, or 88 per cent., were for drunkenness; fifty-four more as idle and disorderly, 
which commonly means under the influence of drink; seventy-seven for assault and 
battery, which means the same thing; and forty-eight as common night-walkers, 
every ce of whom is also a common drinker. We have, therefore, of this prison a full 
93 per cent. whose confinement is connected with the use of drink, and this may be 
taken as a not exaggerated sample of many municipal prisons. In the New Hampshire 
State prison sixty-five out of nincty-one admit themselves to have been intemperate, 
Reports were asked from every State, county, and municipal prison of Connecticut in 
the spring of 1871, in reference to the statistics of drinking habits aniong the inmates, 
end it was found that more than 90 per cent. had been in habits of drink, by their 
own admission. 
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The warden of the Rhode Island State Prison and county jailer estimates 90 per 
cent. of the residents of his cells as drinkers. " 

Fron Vermont and Maine no reports on this point have been sccured; but they 
could not, if their prisoners were all temperate, bring the estimate below 80 per cent. 

It will still be remembered that those figures do not cover the mere temporary 
arrests for drunken disorder, nor the facts of the municipal places of detention, where 
the percentage of drunken committals will be the most striking. 


IGNORANCE BREEDS CRIME. 


5. The fifth fact is, that, according to the unanimous judgment of all officers of 
juvenile reformatories, 95 per eent. of these offenders came from idle, ignorant, vicious, 
and drunken homes. Oftenest the answer comes, quick and clear, from these officers, 
when asked, “How many of your,boys or girls come from, in any wise, decent houses?” 
‘Not one in a hundred!” The answer will then be modified a little, and settle close 
to the figure named above. Almost all children are truant from school at the time of 
their committal; almost all of them have been habitually idle upon the streets; far 
the greater part of them have been long in petty vices and crimes, and almost the 
entire number are children of ignorant and besotted parents. 

In the face of these facts, what can be said but this: ‘Ignorance breeds crime; edu- 
cation is the remedy for the crimes that imperil us?” 

Grouping them together, this is their one impression; the two first link together the 
two perils of ignorance of letters and ignorance of skilled labor. The one, as the other, 
gives employment, occupies time, prevents idleness; the one, as the other, develops 
the intellect, masses knowledge and puts it to use; the one, as the other, elevates the 
taste, and advantages character itself; the one, as the other, advances its possessor to 
a new grade in society, makes him self-respecting, and wins for him the respect of his 
fellows; the one, as the other, opens to him new avenues for steady and compensated 
employment; holds out to him the certainty of an nltimate rise in life; puts in him 
new hope and impulse and inspiration; lifts him above temptation. Nay, these two 
classes are, in fact, the same class. No decently-taught person proposes to himself the 
mere unskilled day’s working life; he uniformly, and he alone, as the general law, 
seeks to master some skilled labor, learn some trade or mechanic art, and so, by spe- 
cial skill and value, means to come to something better. 

Close to these two facts, and of the same force precisely, follows the third. The man 
of foreign-extraction birth is of no poorer fiber, no meaner material, that he figures so 
terribly in the tables of crime. The immigrant, coming hither with education, either 
in schools or skilled industry, does not betake himself to crime. The foreigner, untaught, 
by no fault of his, in books or in any trade, is thrown in almost complete destitution 
on strange shores, in great cities, where the worst classes congregate and receive him. 
He brings to the labor market no special skill, brings just what everybody else has, 
simple muscle—awkward and unavailable. He has come, too, to a land of “liberty,” 
Where he dreamed he should find ease and plenty, and necessity to do only what he 
liked. He finds his kind of work poorly paid and in peor demand. He, of all men, is 
weakest; suffers sooncst in any pinch; goes to the wall first, and is able to recover last; 
anybody can fill his place and do his work. He, therefore, is most of all exposed to vice 
and crime, and he least of all is defended by culture, or character, or circumstances 
against evil ways. It isinevitable that he should figure very largely in our lesser crimes 
and disorders, and in our more brutal breaches of the public peace. But the reason is, 
ee that he is educated neither in the schools nor by the analogous training to skilled 

abor. 

The fourth fact follows close in the same line. The man who is untrained in brain 
and in hands will have a mate like himself; will have a comfortless, unclean, and 
naked home; will have few enjoyments, and they will be sensual. No pleasure he can 
buy will seem so cheap, so eonvenient to procure, or so agreeable, as the pleasures of 
drink. So he can forget his cares, his weariness, bis poverty, the wants of himself and 
family, and be, for the time, rich and full and Lappy. The classes most widely de- 
bauched by drink are the classes least taught in letters and least skilled in labor; and 
now, by their habits of drink, reduced to deeper wretchedness of poverty, want, degra- 
dation, and helplessness, shall they not betake themselves to lives of vice and lives of 
crime? Will they not become, as the figures prove them, the disturbers of the public 
order, the vast peril of the public weal? And when all this is trne, what must be true 
of their children? Must they not be the 95 per cent. of our juvenile offenders? Must 
they not grow up to fill our jails and prisons to glut the sword of public justice? — 

The crime of New England is the direct and the inevitable outgrowth of the ignorance 
that still degrades so great a nultitude among us. 


WHERE IS THE REMEDY ? 


Nothing can abate it but thorough and universal education under the hand of the 
State. That will doit. There is but a single class of crimes in which intelligence fig- 
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ures to any ereat extent: the getting of money under false pretenses, by forgeries, 
swindles, and the like—crinies that require a certain culture. 

It is not true, indeed, that education will change a bad heart; but education means 
intelligence which will keep clear of the clutches of the law; means a certain prudence 
and self-control which will keep a man from the things society punishes; that is, from 
“ crimes ;” and, more than that, education, either in schools or trades, means a wide 
opening of all ways to respect, honor, affluence; means removal from the sharpest 
teniptations to crime, aud from all plea of necessity to sins means ten thousand com- 
forts, tastes—possessions which give man a stake in the public order and welfare, and 
make him a bulwark of society instead of a freebooter upon it; means the possession 
of capital, which is more sensitive than life itself to violations of law and order; means 
a dignity and worth in character which is the hope and glory of the race. 


WHAT “THE STATE” SEEMS TO CRIMINALS. 


The facts which constitute the basis of this paper prove that the crintinal classes are 
those who have never had any fair chance to be anything else but criminal. They have 
never received anything, so far as they can see, from society, or the State. They can- 
not see that they owe anything to the State. Law seems little to them but the rule of 
the strongest, and they are the natural, inevitable enemies of any body or thing which 
represents the restraining power of society. They have had no chance to reach an 
intelligence which could see nore truly; no chance to attain a morality which should 
be for them a nobler law. These criminal classes, reared in ignorance and vice, and 
trained from infancy, as multitudes of them are, to crime—taught or led to it—are forc- 
doomed from their birth to police courts, and prisons, and the gallows. We have thou- 
sands in our penal establishments whose criminal careers were made as certain, by 
their surroundings, as darkness is certain to follow the withdrawal of the light. And 
New England is yet bringing up, in this dread certainty, a great throng of future crimi- 
nals, simply because she docs not take them out of these conditions by universal 
and thorough education. : 


THE IMPERATIVE DUTY OF THE STATE. 


Tt is needless to say that this can only be done by compulsory laws. The schools are 
open, and frec, and ample. But the parents will not of themselves, or cannot, send 
their children to them. The prime duty of the State to herself, to these parents, to 
these children, is to ordain it that, every one growing up within her borders shall be 
educated to such a degree as to provide him amply for a worthy, reputable, and com. 
fortable life, and to guard bim against the temptations which so ensnare the untaught 
into crime. 

In regard to the opportunities for education in our penal institutions, thercis not very 
much to be said. Inthe State prisons there are, commonly, evening schools, sometimes 
taught by the chaplains, sometimes by other officers of the prisons, and sometimes by 
voluntecr teachers. Up to the present year no State has made any appropriation for 
secular instruction. Massachusetts has now made a beginning. These schools are 
ordinarily eagerly attended, and the progress made in them is good. In the New 
Hampshire prison the only secular instruction allowed is that of the chaplain at the 
cell-door of the prisoner. There is a fair ibrary connected with each of the prisons. 

Why exclude all newspapers from prisons? Newspapers are everywhere interdicted. 
On what ground a paper which is fit to enter our virtuous and Christian families should be 
excluded from our prisons, it is execcedingly difficult to sce. It would seem to be the 
-very, most powerful imaginable reformatory force. Let the prisoner share all the great 
huma» interests, so far as with safety to society he can. Let him catch the inspirations 
of progress. Let him enter into the great tides of human feelmg andsympathy. How 
shall it hurt him, or us? Can it fail to do him good? Lach prison has its chaplain, 
its Sabbath religious service, its Sabbath-school, and most of them an evening prayer- 
nicetiug; and moral and religious influences are not used in vain. The great aud 
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salutary education of regular productive industry is in constant progress. 


JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOLS. 


In the juvenile reformatories the schools are admirable and successful. AH the 
inmates, with the exception of afew who are employed in outside labor, are in school 
from three to five hours in a day, and pursue all the branches ordinarily pursued in 
our common schools. ‘The children are bright and active, and their alternate hours 
of labor and of study invigorate and refresh, rather than exhaust. In all the reforn:- 
atories, without asingle exception, the schools are cared for with pride and euthusiasia, 
and are relied on in connection with regular labor as a main reformatory power. A great 
nuuiber of children are here getting what they could never else have secured, a good 
and thorough common-sehool education. It is, in the main, the result of this dact, 
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that 75 per cent. of the boys of our reform schools go out of those institutions to lives 
of integrity and usefulness. Conjoined with this systen On intellectual culture in all 
these institutions is a careful, faithful, but undenominational system of religious and 
mor alecare. The Sabbath is held in strict observance, and oecupied in the ordinary. 
eligious services. Sabbath-schools nowhere receive greater attention, while the train- 
ing in truth and honor and purity and manliness and courtesy is nowhere in the 
world more careful and constant. 


TRADES SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


Tt seems greatly to be regretted that the labor of these reformatories should not be 
directed to the acquirement of trades, by which an honest livelihood might be assured 
to every well-disposed boy on his discharge. To turn him out upon the world with 
nothing but common day-labor to depend on, is to subject him, as we have seen, to the 
strain of very sharp temptation. Could the writer have his way about it, the terms 
of sentence should be longer than they are, and all children as old as thirteen should 
perform their tasks in the acquisition of the practical knowledge of some skilled labor 
or handicraft. The system of indenture meets, to a certain extent, this requirement, 
outside the reformatory; but inside of it, as at present conducted, the industry is in 

caning chairs, or some such work, which is of money value to the State, of value to 
the child as a training to industry, but has no relation whatever to any means of pro- 
curing an honest and comfortable living after he leaves the es tablishment. This 
seems a pecuniary economy, secured at cost of a great peril—a saving of money, rather 
than of the boys. This subject, however, can only be aliuded to, not discussed, here. 

Of these institutions of juvenile reform we cannot speak with too muck enthusiasm, 
whether we think of them as the best advance yet in the line of penal discipline and 
reform; as institutions for prevention more than cure; as educational establishments, 
or as homes better than their inmates ever knew before; whether we think of the 
noble views of their founders, the new civilization they indicate, or the new promise 
they give for the future: whether we think of their perfect interior arr rangements, OF 
the kindness, fidelity, and Christian zeal of the officers who conduct them. 

A. 5. BISKE, 2. ay, 
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LHe PRESS AS AN EDUCATOR. 


The press is a great and constant educator of the people, and, in the material develop- 
ment of education, has performed and will continue to perform an all-important part. 
Dependent for its influence and success npon the intelligence of the masses, its watch- 
word has been “progress!” As institutions, education and the press inarch hand-in- 
hand, encouraging each other, born of like necessitics, and are twin branches of that great 
parent-stock—the welfare of society. The immense increase of newspapers and news- 
paper circulation attests the inexorable laws of demand and supply. Without general 
diffusion of education newspapers could not exist, and without newspapers the pro- 
gress of education would be difficult, if not impracticable. The demand and necessity 
tor education include within their import the supply of imtelligence through the 
medium of the press. As one flourishes the other progresses, and each institution, 
pari passu, fulfills its grand purpose and accomplishes its great results. 

The power of the press, like the power of education, exists everywhere in America: 
civilization; it reaches the million, in every city, town, village, and hamlet in the 
land; its freedom is gnaranteed by the Constitution, and thus, being without let or 
hinderance, and unembarrassed by the caprice of rulers, becomes au inestimable biess- 
ing. Were the press shackled and restrained, ignorance and tyranny would predon:- 
inate, and hence education would be limited and checked. Deprive the people of tho 
press, and at once darkness would pall the land, and the necessity to desire, as weil 
as the opportunity to acquire education, would inevitably pass away. 

Through the medium of the press we are made acquainted with our liberties an:1 
our privileges, and hence we understand what is required of us in all the requisites of 
happy and prosperous government. By its assistance beneficial results are accomplishe::, 
almost instantaneously, which otherwise would utterly fail, or take years to culmi- 
nate. It creates public opinion in its healthiest action, puts us in communication wit! 
other nations, promotes cominerce, stimulates enterprise, and adds to the intellectu: 1 
development of the whole people. Indeed, the ablest writers all agree in the asse- 
tion that the press is the “ most remarkable phenomena of modern times, vitally 
affecting society in all its relations, and forming one of the political elements of 
modern free nations which the ancients kad noté even in embryo.” 

Newspapers have undoubtedly changed all the relations of government by theiz 
enterprise and activity, and this has been accomplished by reason of their wide ci:- 
culation, the rapid communication of intelligence on subjects of immediate interest, 
and the means aftorded of acting on the public mind in its state of highest excitemen’. 
As political engines they are all-powerful, and hence in countries where the liberi 7 
of the press has been abridged, or qualified, are capable of creating great mischiet, 
as well as of performing great good. Recognizing the availability and advantages ci 
the press, special interests have demanded the publication of newspapers devoted to 
those interests alone. In addition to papers devoted to the dissemination of news— 
newspapers strictly, and to those especially devoted to education, organs of profession: 1 
educators—there are now printed class-journals, dedicated to every conceivable interes: : 
journals of religion, science, mechanics, agriculture, commerce, medicine, insurance, 
law, music, temperance, Free-Masonry, Odd-Fellowship, sporting, and juvenile readin.., 
besides the organs of the different trades and industries. But these, numerous 25 
they are, are only addenda to the national press, and will never supersede its parsa- 
mount importance, even in these specialties. They are simply adjunets and no more. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESS. 


In order that the power of the press as an educator may be better appreciated, it 
becomes necessary to make a condensed résumé of its history, following its rise and 
progress through the different periods of its existence and gestation in different coun- 
tries, np to the present advanced era of railroads, tclegraphs, and steam-navigation— 
the annihilators of time and space, whose month-piece and ‘“ Herald-Mercury” is the 
newspaper. This history is necessarily collated fom the various sources of informa- 
tion which have been accepted as correct, and reveals many remarkable incidents, 
viewed from the stand-point of present experiences and ideas, the most important of 
which is that the American press has set the example of progress to the older world, 
and that in this, as in all other essentials of wide-spread liberty and beneficent insti- 
tutions, our country has been foremost in good example. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 


According to accepted statistics, newspapers, like many other institutions important 
to modern civilization, originated in Italy. ‘The war whieh the republic of Venice 
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waged against Solyman II in Dalmatia, in the year 1563, gave rise to the practice of 
communicating military and commercial jnuformation by written sheets. These were 
read to such people as desired to sten, who paid for the privilege enjoyed in a coin, 
now obsolete, called gazetta, which some claim was the origin of the word “ gazette.” 
Etymologists have urged that the name.“ gazetta” was derived from gazzera, a mag- 
pie or chatterer, while others assert the word to have been the Latin gaza, which, 
being lengthened into gazetta, would signify a “treasury of news.” The Spanish 
derive it frem the Latin, and use the word gazetista, to signify a lover of the gazeite. 
The German zeifung is derived from the ancient theidinge or theidung, the English word 
“tiding,” or Swedish “tidingar.” ; 

A file of these written Venetian papers, comp#ising a series of sixty years, was, some 
years since, and doubtless now is, preserved in the Magliabecchi library at Florence. 
Newspapers, however, were preceded in antiquity by the Roman Acta Diuwrna, which 
were daily written official reports of public occurrences. The first regular paper of 
which we have mention was a nonthly written government paper at Venice, which 
continued, long after the invention of printing, to be distributed in manuscript—the gov- 
ernment being too jealous to permit the publication of a printed newspaper. Those 
who first wrote newspapers were stigmatized by the Italians as menanti, the “ threaten- 
crs,” or those who spread defamatory sayings. In consequence, these menanti were sup- 
pressed by a special bull from Pope Gregory XIII. In some portions of Germany it is 
the habit of the peasantry to call the newspaper das Liigendlatt, (che lying paper,) and 
the German axiom, er liigt wie gedruckt, (“ he lies like print,”) is probably traceable to 
the accepted idea of early newspaper mendacity. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
original idea of issuing newspapers, other than official bulletins, was conceived more in 
the spirit of wrong-doing and mischief, than for any practical use of good to the people, 

r of fostering the arts, sciences, and education. It is therefore creditable to the press 
that it has, in the march of progress, achieved higher and nobler purposes. 


THE PRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In England, the rise and progress of newspapers are remarkable. The first publica- 
tion was the written news-letter, furnished only to the wealthy aristocracy. As the 
appetite for information increased, the news was sung or recited in the shape of ballads. 
Then followed the news-pamphlet, the periodical, and lastly the genuine newspaper. 
It has been claimed that the English Mercurie, of 1588, was the first printed English 
newspaper, but this has been definitely pronounced as fraudulent, and it is now 
accepted that the “ Weekly News from Italy, Germanie, &c.,” published in 1622, was the 
first regularly printed scries of newspapers in England. This English Mercurie was 
alleged to have been printed under Elizabeth, in the epoch of the Spanish Armada, 
and several copies, said to have been printed when the Spanish fleet was in the Eng- 
lish Channel, were carefuily preserved in the British Museum. But the forgery was 
exposed in 1839, and again in 12850, by Mr. Thomas Watts, one of the librarians of the 
British Museum. ; 

During the civil war, numbers of newspapers were published, mostly called “ Mercu- 
ries,” but home politics were not discussed in them until after the abolition of the Star 
Chamber in 1641. These papers were bitter, eccentric, and frequently coarse, and 
hence were made the objects of censorship after the Restoration. The license laws, 
however, were not abolished until after the accession of William and Mary. The first 
comniercial paper was the City Mercury, published in 1675; the first literary paper, the 
Mercurius Librarius, in 1680; the first sporting paper, the Jockey’s Intelligencer, in 
1683; and the first medical paper, in 1626. From that time to 1692, twenty-six new 
journals came into existence, some of which were exclusively literary. 

The first daily morning newspaper was the Daily Courant, published in 1702, and 
contained but one page, of two columns. The weekly journals were better supplied, 
and contaiucd but little home news, maintaining correspondents in foreign countries, 
which was the staple then demanded ‘in the way of newspaper information. The ag- 
gregate nuniber of copies of newspapers sold in England during the year 1757 was 
about 7,000,000, and in 1767 upward of 10,000,000. The famous letters of “ Junius” 
began to appear in 1767, in the Public Advertiser, and accomplished no little toward 
the importance and power of the daily press of that era. 

The circulation of the London Times at the beginning of this century was only 
1,000 copies a day, while other newspapers reached the number of 4,000. “The Morning 
Chronicle” and “Morning Post” at that time enjoyed high literary reputations, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Mackintosh contributing to the latter, while 
Fox and Sheridan aided in the brilliant career of the former. 

The Times, however, aftcr a scvere struggle, obtained precedence, and in 1814, on 
the morning of November 29, after successfully applying steam-power to its printing- 
press, claimed to have presented to the public “the practical result of the greatest 
improvement connected with printing since the discovery of the art itself” . The 
editors had but little conception of what the future had in store. In 1815 there were 
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254 newspapers published in the United Kingdom, of which 55 were in London, (15 
dailies,) 124 in other parts of England and Wales, 26 in Scotland, and 49 in Ireland. 
In 1829 this number had increased to 325, and as the government maintained the stamp 
duties upon newspapers and advertisements, a revenne was derived for that year of 
£438,667 10s. 8d. from English newspapers alone, and £136,052 13s. 10d. from adver- 
tisemments; from Scotch newspapers, £42,301 6s.; on advertisements, £17,592 5s. 7d.; 
from Irish newspapers, £28,576 16s. 7d.; on advertisements, £14,985 6s.; being a total 
of £678,178 3s. 8d. revenne obtained for the year 1829 from taxes on newspapers and 
newspaper sources. These imposts were burdensome, and had the effect, very neces- 
sarily, of repressing education by keeping the newspapers beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes, who could not afford the luxury of their purchase. The subscription to 
the morning papers was then £2 6s. per quarter, or about $45 per annum in gold, 
which, it will be observed, operated absolutely as a prohibition to the masses. Indced, it 
might be proper to urge that, were such subscription prices demanded to-day, it would 
prove alnost the death-blow to popular intelligence and education. In 1836 the stamp 
duty was reduced from 4d. to a penny, and such was the power of the press, that in 
1855 the stanip tax was totally abolished, which necessarily caused a reduction in the 
price of all the newspapers. From this era dates the true success of the British press, 
but the stamp duty would never have been removed but for the example of the Ameri- 
can press and its cheap publication. 

In 1833 the number of journals published in Great Britain was about 400, circulating 
annually through the post-office nearly 42,000,000 copies. After the reduction of the 
stamp duty to one penny the number increased to 458 within one year, 14 being estak- 
lished in London alone. Among the distinguished literati cmployed on these papers 
were Leigh Hunt, Charles Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, and Thackeray. 
Robert Owen published a socialist journal called the New Moral World, and Feargus 
O’Connor the famous chartist organ, the Northern Star. The Illustrated London 
News was founded in 1842 by Mr. Herbert Ingram, who, it will be remembered, per- 
ished in a steamboat accident on Lake Michigan, in 1860, while traveling in the United 
States on a tour of observation and pleasure. The railway mania in England, in 1845, 
caused the publication of abont 30 railway journals, but these papers expired mainly 
with the explosion of the railway bubbles. There are printed in London over 140 
weekly papers, including Punch, the Athenzum, Saturday Review, Spectator, and 
Press, besides many journals devoted to special branches of science, art, and religion. 
Their joint circulation is estimated at over 500,000 weekly. 

In 1860 the total number of newspapers, daily and weckly, published in the Tinited 
Kingdom was 800, of which, in round numbers, 600 were issued in England, 100 in 
_Ireland, and 100 in Scotland. In 1782 there was published one newspaper to 110,000 
of the population; in 1821, one to every 90,000; and in 1832; one to every 55,000. In 
1868, the latest information now attainable, there were published in the United Kingdom 
1,297 journals and periodicals, which, in round numbers, makes about one to every 
26,000 of the population. In animadverting upon the reportcrs and employés of the 
London newspapers, Dr. Lieber in his Encyclopedia Americana, published in 1835, 
thus naively alludes to the “penny-a-lincrs,” and their use of that which is now 
commonly known as the “manifold writer :” 

“The ‘penny-a-line’ men are to the press what the Cossacks are to a regular army. 
The peculiar mode in which these persons, who are about twenty in number, obtain the 
means of subsistence is worthy of notice. When the facts upon which an article is to 
be manufactured have been collected, the reporter, by means of a paper, something 
between silver and bank paper, called flimsy, and prepared shects of silk, covered over 
with a thick coating of printers’ ink, and dried, make seven or eight copies for the 
several morning or evening papers. This is attended with very little trouble. The 
black and white sheets are placed alternately, the reporter writes on the upper paper 
with a piece of stecl or glass, not too finely pointed, so that the paper may not be cut, 
and with a moderate degree of pressure the ink is transferred from the black to the 
white sheets, and he obtains seven or eight perfect copies.” ' 


THE PRESS OF AMERICA. 


The first newspaper issued in the United States was at Boston, on September 25, 1690. 
Its publication was declared contrary to law by the colonial legislature, and it was 
charged with containing “reflections of a very high nature.” ; 

A second number never was printed, and it is supposed its further issue was sup- 
pressed by the authorities. One copy only of this paper is preserved, and is on file in 
the state-paper office in London. It is a small sheet of fonr quarto pages, one of them 
blank, and contains the record of passing occurrences, domestic and foreign. In the 
same year, Governor Fletclicr, of New York, cansed a copy of the London Gazette, 
containing intclligence of an engagement with the French, to be reprinted. John 
Campbdcell, postmaster of Boston, by birth a Scotchman, and a bookseller by oceupa- 
tion, commenced the publication of the Boston News-Letter on April 24, 1704. It was 
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a half sheet, 12 inches by &, with two columns on each page, and continued to be issued 
weekly u ntil 1776. On December ¢ 21,1719, the Boston Gazette made its appearance, 
and on the 22d of December, 1719, the American Weekly Mercurie was issued from the 
printing office of William Bradford, of Philadelphia. On the i8th of August, 1721, 
James Franklin, the elder brother of Benjamin Franklin, issued, at Boston, the New 
Toeenal Conrant, which, becoming involved in controversies with the Rev. Increase 
Mather and other ministers, upon the subject of inoculation, and indulging in free 
criticisms of magistrates and rulers in reference to public affairs, the legislature decreed 
that James Frankiin be forbidden to print or publish the New England Courant, or 
any other pamphlet or paper of the like nature, unless it should be first supervised by 
the secretary of the province. As a consequence, James Franklin’s name was stricken 
from the paper and his brother Genjamin’s name substituted, who, at that time, was an 
apprentice in the printing office, and aged but sixteen years. Here he began his liter- 
ary career, and was a frequ ent, forcible, and precocious writer. 

The first paper issued in New York City was the New York Gazette, published Octo- 
ber 16, 1725, by William Bradford, the founder of the Philadelphia Mereurie. In 1754 
there were four newspapers published i in Boston, two in New York, two in Philadel- 
phia, and one in Virginia, (the Gazette, of Williamsburgh,) which was first issued in 
1736. In 1776 the total number newspapers published in the United States was 37, 
of which there were 7 in Massachusetts, 1 in New Hampshire, gl in Rhode Island, 4 in 
Connecticut, 4in New York, 9 in Pennsy ‘Lvania, 2 in Maryland, 2 in Virginia, 2 in North 
Carolina, 3in South Carolina, and 1in Georgia; all weeklies but one, which was a 
semi-weekly. 

The Newport Mereury was first issued at Newport, Rhode Island, June 12, 1758, and 
on June 16, 1256, published the following interesting article, celebrating its one hun- 
Gred and eighth anniversary : 

“QuR ANNIVERSARY.—One hundred and eight: years ago last Tuesday, (June 12 
1758,) the first number of the Newport Mercury was offered to the public as a weekly 
messenger and chronicler of the times. Other papers had been printed in Newport 
previous to that tirac, but were discontinued for the want of support. 

“James Franklin Wes a practical printer, and to that business he confined himself, 
and when his previous efforts to conduct the Rhode Island Gazette were not supported 
by the public, he devoted himself to job printing. In 1758 he was induced to start 
another paper, and he gave it the name ot Newport Mercury. It was about the size 
of a letter-sheet, containing eight columus, three and a half inches wide, and twelve 
inches in length. For a fr ontispiece it showed a ship leaving the harbor, a fortifica- 
tion in the rear with the British flag flying, and a figure of Mereury passing through 
the air, holding in his hand a package, signifying a news-carrier. Six columns were 
devoted to news, and Charles Handy, Joseph Gardner, Sarai Osborne, George Hazard, 
Job Almy, William Stevens, Benjamin Wilbur, Mary Tate, Christopher Ellery, Gideon 
and John Wanton occupied the other columns with advertisements ; James ‘Franklin 
reserving two-thirds of a column to proclaim the contents of ‘Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac for 17597 

“Mr. Franklin lived but a few years after his new adventure, when the paper passed 
to the charge of Ann Franklin, (the mother of James and Benjamin,) then to Samuel 
Hall, and subsequently to Solomon Southwick, who published it at the time the British 
took possession of the town. Mr. Southwick buried the press and materials in the 
yard of the Kilburn house in Broad street, but the British soon ascertained where they 
were hid, avd continued the publication of the gees 

“When the British evacuated the town Mr. Southwick relma and, with Henry 
Barber, resunied its publication. Tn 1780 it was conducted solely by Mr. Barber, and 
when he died Ann Barber, his wife, published it. Soon after, her son William, and 
son-in-law Henry Rosmanier, took it, and, subsequently, William and John H. Barber 
were publishers; next John tL and William L. Barber, and finally William L. Barber 
continued its publication until his death in 1850. It was then purchased by George C. 
Mason and Irederick A. Pratt, who continued its publication four years, w when Mr. 
Mason sold his interest to David M. Coggeshall, and the firm of Coggeshall & Pratt 
was continued five years, when Mr. Coggeshall sold to Willian Messer, and by Pratt 
& Messer it was continued until December, 1862, when the present proprietor became 
solely in charge of the valuable old journal. Thus, i in one hundred and eight years 
fourteen persons have conducted it, and, by the generous support of the public, it has 
continued to the present day.” 

In the year 1800 the number of journals had increased to 200, of which several were 
dailies. 

The first daily was the Pennsylvania Packet, or the General Advertiser, sub- 
sequently called the Daily Advertiser, of Philadelphia, which was issued regularly 
from 1784 to 1887. During the revolutionary war, the principal and main organ of 
the patriots was the Boston Gazette. This journal was published by Edes & Gill, 
and its office became the resort and rendezvous of such distinguished political writers 
as John Hancock, James Otis, Josiah Quincy, jr., John Adams, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
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Cushing, and Joseph Warren. It was in the columns of the Gazette that John Adams 
published his famous series of papers in defense of the colonial canse, under the rom 
de plume of “ Novanglus,” and which were continued until the battles of Lexington 
and Concord brought matters to the crisis of war. Such was the education taught by 
the Gazette and its array of patriot contributors! The Massachusetts Spy, founded by 
Isaiah Thomas, March 7, 1771, contributed largely to the success of the revolutionary 
cause, and was removed to Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1775, where it is still pub- 
lished. Rivington’s Royal Gazette, a supporter of the royalist cause, was established 
in New York in 1773, but although it had obtained a large circulation, it necessarily 
suspended after the declaration of peace in 1783. The Commercial Advertiser, still 
published in New York, was established in 1797, and the Evening Post was founded 
in 1801 by William Coleman, a lawyer of eminence, from Massachusetts. William 
Leggett was one of its early editors, and was succeeded by William Cullen Bryant, in 
1226, who, notwithstanding his ripe age, still retains his connection with the paper. 
The National Intelligencer was founded at Washington City by Samuel Harrison 
Smith, and Mr. Joseph Gales became connected with it in 1807, and Mr. William W. 
Seaton in 1812. In January, 1813, it commenced its first issue as a daily, and continued 
until 1869, when its publication was suspended. 

By the census of 18101it appears that there were 358 newspapers published in the 
United States, of which 27 were dailies, and the annual issue 22,321,000 copies. In 
1224 there were 11 dailies in Philadelphia, and 12 in New York, circulating from 1,000 
to 4,000 copies. In 1828 the yearly issue had increased to 68,117,796 copies. The fol- 
lowing table, published in the American Almanac of 1830, shows the increase of news- 
papers, by States, from 1775 to 1810 and 1828: : 
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In 1835 there were over 1,000 newspapers published in the United States, of which 
the State of New York, containing 1,913,000 inhabitants, had 193, exclusive of religious 
journals. According to the statistics of that date, it appears that there were over fifty 
dailies published in the United States, most of which were wellsupported. In1720, the 
North American colonies had only seven newspapers; in 1810 the United States had 
359; in 1826 they had 640; in 1830 they had 1,000, with a population of 13,000,000, 
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which Dr. Lieber boldly asserts was more than those furnished the whole 190,000,000 
population of Europe. In commenting upon the newspapers of England, France, and 
the United States, viewed from the situation in 1835, a stand-point of only thirty-six 
years ago, Dr. Lieber quaintly, and perhaps somewhat truthfully, remarks: 

“ We find those of the United States most numerous, while some of the French papers 
have the largest subscription, and the whole establishment of a first-rate London paper 
is the most complete. Its activity is immense. When Canning sent British troops to 
Portugal in 1826, we know that some. papers sent reporters with the army. The zeal of 
the New York papers also deserves to be mentioned, which send out their news-boats 
even fifty miles to sea, §o board approaching vessels and obtain the news they bring. 

* # "* From the immense number of different papers in the United States, it re- 
sults that the number of subscribers is limited, 2,000 being considered a respectable 
list. One paper, therefore, i is not able to unite the talent of many able men, as is the 
case with France. * * In the United States, few papers have more than one 
editor, who generally writes upon almost all subjects himself. This circumstance ne- 
cessarily makes the papers less spirited and able than some of the foreign journals, but 
is attended with this advantage, that no particular set of men is enabled to exercise a 
predominant influence by means of these periodicals. Their abundance neutralizes 
their effects. Declamation and sophistry are made comparatively harmless by running 
into a thousand conflicting currents. How different would be the case if there existed 
in the United States but a » few papers, with from 25 to 30,000 subseribers and five times as 
many readers. * * * Ag respects propricty of tone, eenerally speaking, the English, 


and especially the French papers, excel the American ; and perhaps future ages may. 


look upon the viclence of political controversy which disfigures the journals of our 
country in the present day with somewhat the same feeling as that with which we 
regard the intemperance of religious controversy at the pericd of the Reformation. 
The leading spirits of that time used language which, at the present day, is mostly 
banished to Billingsgate.” 

The census of 1840 returned 1 ,631 newspapers, with a yearly issue of 195,838,673 
copies; and in 1850 the number reached 2,800, with an annual circulation of 426, 409, vite] 
copies, an average of 21.81 copies to each person in the population, and of 12.9 jour- 
nals to every 100,000 inhabitants. The number of dailies in 1850 was 254, with an 
average circulation of 3,200 copies each. 

The census of 1860 returned 3,725 daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, weekly, bi-weekly, 
and semi-monthly pericdicals, and 326 monthly, bi-monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, 
and annual periodicals; making a gross total of 4,051, of all kinds of journals then 
published in the United States, with annual circulation estimated at 927,951,548 copies. 

The total number of pericdicals now published in the United States and Territories 
is 6,056, which, at the returned census population of 1870 of 38,307,399, is one journal 
to 6,325 inhabitants. The following table shows the number and character of period- 
icals published in the ten principal ¢ cities, the total being 1,007 journals. 


Number of newspapers and periodicals published in the ten principal cities of the United States, 
Surnished by courtesy of the swperintendent of the census. 
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LATEST STATISTICS OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 


The following interesting statistics and tables of American journalism are selected 
from the October quarterly, 1271, of the Advertisers’ Gazette, pnblished by George P. 
Rowell & Co., of New York City. By careful comparison with official and private 
data, these statistics are found to be, in the main, correct, and to be relied upon as 
furnishing the latest results obtainable of the present condition of American journal- 
ism. 

American Journalism of 1871.—‘ The whole number of periodicals issued inthe United 
States is 5,983, with 73 to be added for the Territorics, and 353 are printed im the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and 29in the British Colonies, making a grand total of 6,438, of which 637 


are daily, 118 tri-weekly, 129 semi-weekly, 4,642 weekly, 21 bi-weekly, 100 semi-month-., 


ly, 715 monthly, 14 bi-monthly, and 62 are issued quarterly. New York has the largest 
number of publications, 894, of whieh 371 are printed in New York City, and Nevada 
has the smallest number issued in any State—only 15. Nevada has more daily than 
weekly papers, and is unique in this respect, every other State having from three to 
twelve times as many weeklies as dailies. Tri-weekly papers are more common in the 
Sonth than semi-weeklies, while in the Northern States the facts are reversed. 

“The largest number of daily papers published in any State is 89, in New York. 
Pennsylvania is second, with 61. Next comes Iinois, with 38, and California has 34, 
being the fourth on the list. Delaware and Florida have each one daily paper. Kan- 
sas has as many as Vermont, West Virginia, Mississippi, and Arkansas combined. Ne- 
braska and Nevada have each more dailies than either Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Maine, or Mississippi. 

“Of the 73 publications issued regularly in the Territories, 13 are daily and 50 
weekly, 3 tri-weekly, 4 semi-weekly, 1 appears monthly, 1 semi-monthly, and 1 bi- 
weekly. 

“The papers of New York State have the largest circulation, averaging 7,411 each issue. 
Massachusetts is second, with 5,709 average ; then comes the District of Columbia 
with 4,323. Nevada has the smallest average circulation, only 516, while Florida aver- 
ages 616, Arkansas 630, Texas 701, and Mississippi 753. The average circulation of all 
daily papers published is 2,717, of the weeklies 1,598, and of the monthlies 4,081. The 
average edition of ail the papers printed is 1,842, which, multiplied by 6,438, the entire 
number of publications, gives 11,858,726 as the number of copies in which an adver- 
tisement would appear if inserted oncein all. The same advertisement, if continued 
one year, would be printed the enormous number of 1,499,922,219 times. The total 
number of publications printed in an entire year in North Carolina will supply only 
four copies to each inhabitant, equivalent to one paper to every soul once in three 
months. Mississippi, Florida, and Arkansas do bnt little better, furnishing 5 copies 
per year. Alabama, Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia all print less 
than enough to give each inhabitant a paper once in five weeks, while California gives 
82 copies per year, cxceeding every other State except New York, which prints 113 
copies per year for every soul within its borders. As New York papers circulate every- 
where, while those of California do not go very much out of the State, it is evident 
that the papers issued there have a better local snpport than in any other State of the 
American Union. 

“In the District of Columbia we find that one newspaper is published for every 
three square miles of territory. Massachusetts has one to 30 square miles, and Rhode 
Island one to 50; then comes New York with one to 57; Connecticut has one to 60, 
New Jersey one to 63, Texas one to 2,845, Florida one to 2,693 ; while in the Territories 
one newspaper spreads its circulation over no less than 14,465 square miles. 

“ There are 543 papers in the United States which print inore than 5,000 copies each 
issne, and 11 which print more than 100,000. The New York Weekly has the largest circu- 
lation given ; among the political mediums the New York Weekly Tribune takes the 
lead, and among the agricultural weeklies Moore’s Rural New-Yorker stands first. The 
New York Independent is the largest paper and has the largest circulation of any 
religious paper. Nearly 1,000 papers are printed on the auxiliary plan—that is, on 
sheets purchased from New York, Chicago, and other centers, with one side already 
printed. This number has more than doubled within one year. More than 1,000 new 
newspapers have been established since the Ist of March, 1870, and the nnmber of 
new ones announced since January 1, 1871, has averaged nearly four per day. The 
nuniber of suspensions is abont one-fourth as large as that of the new issucs announced. 
The number of newspapers issued has fully doubled within six years. 

“In looking over the publications devoted to specialties (or class publications) we 
find the religious largely predominate over any other class, which shows the interest 
the public press takes in the moral and religious welfare of the country. There are in 
the United States 283 publications advocating evangelical or sectarian ideas, with 22 in 
the Dominion of Canada, with none either in the Territories or colonies. Of this num- 
ber New York City has 44, Philadelphia 23, Boston 21, while Florida, Kansas, Nevada, 
and New Jersey are entirely unrepresented. 
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“ The farmers, horticulturists and stock-raisers have their interests represented by 
an agricultural press numbering no less ee 106 publications, many of which are got- 
ten up at great expense, and are very extensively circulated. 

“ The medical profession enlightens its inembers through the columns of 72 publica- 
tions, of which 5 are weeklies, 50 monthlies, 3 semi-monthlies, 3 bi-monthlies, and i1 
quarterlies. 

“Nearly, if not all, the schools of medicine have their representative organ, which 
circulates among its admirers and is criticised severely by its contemporaries whose 
views differ from it about the ‘ healing of the nations,’ while there are a number that 
furnish intelligence of interest to all medical men, as well as the general reader, with- 
out taking sides for or against any particular school of medicine. 

“Most of the colleges and many of the State beards of education have their repre- 
sentative organ, besides several publications that treat educational matters in a gen- 
eral way. Of this class we have 84 in the United States, and 6 in the Dominion of 
Canada. They are mostly monthlies, with an occasional weekly, bi-weekly, and quar- 
terly. 

“The large cities have their commercial papers, which are nearly all issued weekly. 

“Insurance is discussed through the medium of 19 special publications, 12 of which 
are issued monthly, and a number of them being noted for their superior typographical 
appearance. 

“Free Masonry, temperance, Odd-Fellowship, music, mechanics, law, sporting, real 
estate, and woman’s suffrage, have each their representative organs, many of which 
are edited with ability and have extensive circulations, and net large incomes to their 
enterprising publishers. 

“The list of class publications is increasing rapidly of late, itsratio of increase being 
greater than that of the entire press of the country taken together, owing probably to 
the fact that the increase of wealth and population of the country make it pessible 


and profitable to publish class papers where, but a very few years back, they could not 


have been made self-supporting. 

“The number of papers published in other than the English language is srowing 
rapidly, owing to the immense immigration from foreign countries, especially Germany, 
France, Scandinavia, and Italy. 

“The publications printed in the German language in the United States number 341, 
and the Dominion of Canada 5, and are over three times as many as the sum of allt the 
other publications in foreign languages combined. 

“The publications in the French language are confined principally to Louisiana and 
the Province of Quebec, where the language is in common use. 

“ The Scandinavian publications number 18, and are confined entirely to the West and 
Northwest, (with a single exception, that of a daily, semi-weekly, and weekly in New 
York City,) the immigrants from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden having principally 
settled there. Many of the thriving western towns have been almost entirely built 
up by these industrious and frugal people, who use their native tongue universally, 
and frequently never learn the English language. 

“In the Spanish language there are but 7, Dutch 6, Italian 4, Welsh 3, Bohemian 
2, Portuguese 1, Cher okee I—none of which have a very wide circulation or influence, 
owing to the reason that the population speaking these languages is comparatively 
limited and widely scattered.” 
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A table showing the number of newspapers and periodicals published in the United States, Ter- 
ritories, Dominion of Canada, and Lritish Provinces of North America. 
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Table showing the average circulation of the newspapers and periodicals printed in the United 
States and Dominion of Canada. 
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A table showing the area, population, annual circulation of all newspapers and periodicals 
printed in the United States and Dominion of Canada, and the number of copies printed per 
year for cach inhabitant. 
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Pho Caer ates coe cicic elo ciacles cise cisiciete 3, 380, 254 42,617, 960 | 1, 499, 922, 219 35 900 


* Population estimated prior to receipt of census returns. 

NoTE.—Deducting the area in square miles, population, and total annual circulation of the four prov- 
inces of the Dominion of Canada, the following is the result for the United States and Territories: area 
in square miles, 3,003,269 ; population, 38,507,796 ; total annual circulation, 1,436,551,539. 


THE PRESS OF GERMANY. 


In Germany newspapers originated with the “ Relationes,” as they were termed, which 
sprung up at Augsburg and Vienna in 1524, at Ratisbon in 1528, at Dillingen in 1569, 
at Nuremberg in 1571, where they originally appeared in the form of a printed letter, 
without mentioning the place of printing, or number. These, however, were preceded 
by periodical publications of news, a specimen of which, dated 1495, is still preserved 
in the University library, at Leipsic. In 1612 a newspaper was published in sheets, 
called ‘Account of what has happened in Germany, Italy, Spain, France, the East and 
West Indies, &c.” Other newspapers followed, entitled the Relation, Ristretto, Chron- 
ick, and the Realzeitung, which were under governmental censorship. 

It therefore appears that in Germany, as well as in Great Britain, the desire to reccive 
news from the theaters of war and foreign countries gave birth to regular newspapers. 
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The first regular series of weekly journals appeared at Frankfort-on-the-Main—the 
Frankfurter Oberpostamts-Zeitung—which was established in 1616, under the auspices 
of the postmaster, after the model of a journal founded by a bookseller named Emmel, 
in 1615. This was followed by newspapers in all the principal cities of Germany. 
Among those widely circulated was Der Hamburgische-Correspondent, founded in 1714, 
and the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, which became the leading journal of Germany, 
and is still in existence. The progress of journalism in the nineteenth century was 
very marked, and developed much talent in the art of editing. Among the eminent 
editors who came into notice early in the present century were Kotzebue, Niebuhr, and 
Gérres. The French Revolution provoked the establishment of several radical journals, . 
such as Seibenpfeitfer’s Westbote, Wirth’s Deutsche Tribune, and Der Freisinnige, edited 
by Rotteck and Welcker; but these were mainly suppressed in 1833. The Rheinische 
Zeitung, established at Cologne in 1841, was considered a very able jonrnal. The rev- 
olution of 1848~49 did not diminish the number of newspapers, and in 1861 the nnmber 
of journals published in Germany was estimated at about 1,400, and in 1868 the num- 
ber had increased to 2,566. Among the principal newspapers of the chief cities of Ger- 
many are the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, in Berlin, the Vossiche Zeitung, (the 
favorite paper of the middle classes,) the Spenersche Zeitung, established originally by 
order of Frederick II, the Nene Preussiche Zeitung, the Volkszeitung, (organ of the 
working classes,) the National-Zeitung, an ably conducted journal, having eminent 
foreign correspondence as a special feature; in Cologne, the Kélnische Zeitung; in 
Bremen, the Weser Zeitung; in Leipsic, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung; in Ham- 
burg, the Bérsenhalle, Hamburger Nachrichten, and Correspondent; in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the Frankfurter Journal and the Ober-Postamts-Zeitung; in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, the Wiener Zeitung, the Oestreichische Zeitung, Donau-Zeitung, Wanderer, Ost- 
devtsche Post,and Presse; in Stettin, the Ostsee Zeitung ; and in Hanover, the Zeitung 


fiir Norddeutschland. 
THE FRENCH PRESS. 


In France newspapers have always been educators of, and popular with, the people, 
dating their origin from the publication of the Mercure Francois in 1605. De Sainte 
Foix, in his “ Essai historique sur Paris,” states that Renaudot, a Paris physician, in 
order to amuse his patients in healthy seasons, and to thereby increase his practice, 
adopted the plan of publishing and circulating occasional sheets, containing news 
from foreign countries which he had collected, and for which he obtained a privilege 
in 1632. This paper was called the Gazette de Receuils, and Gazette de France, and 
continued until about 1792, being published once, and sometimes twice, a week. A 
poetical paper, filled with local gossip and scandal, was published by Loret during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, under the auspices of M’lle de Longueville, 
afterward Duchesse de Nemours. In 1672 the Mercure Galant, a literary journal, 
made its appearance, and was succeeded by the Nouveau Mercure, and the Mercure de 
France, the latter continuing until 1815. The Journal Etranger existed until 1763, and 
numbered among its contributors Rousseau and Prevost. The first daily political 
newspaper, called the Journal de Paris, on Poste de Soir, was published in 1777, 
which remained in existence until 1825. The revolution gave great importance to 
newspapers, and Mirabeau’s Courrier de Provence, in 1789, was the precursor of hun- 
dreds of other papers. These journals, however, were very revolutionary and heated, 
culminating with Marat’s Ami du Peuple and Herbert’s Pere Duchesne. As acon- 
sequence, Napoleon, then First Consul, suppressed all but thirteen, and, under his em- 
pire, only five were permitted to appear. The rapid succession of revolutions had a 
great influence upon the appearance and disappearance of French newspapers. It 
appears, upon investigation, that the French were the first to adopt the practice of 
undertaking the publication of papers on shares or in stock, a scheme which has 
proved very successful in England and the United States. The Journal des Debats was 
founded in 1789, and has maintained a high literary reputation. Among its contribu- 
tors were Chateaubriand, Geoffroy, Malte-Brun, and Hoffman, and with this paper was 
published a feuilleton, containing literary discussions of a high order of merit. The 
Journal du Soir, by its truthful, intellectual, free and simple tone, maintained itself 
undisturbed during the revolution, and was regarded as the symbol of newspaper 
truth. The Globe numbered among its contributors Guizot, Cousin, St. Mare Girardin, 
and the Duc de Broglie; and Thiers and Mignet wrote for the Constitutionel. 

In 1829, there were published in Paris 169 journals, literary, scientific, religious, and 
political, of which 151 were liberal, and 18 monarchical. The liberal journals had 
197,000 subscribers and 1,500,000 readers, and the monarchical only 21,000 subscribers 
and 192,000 readers. 

The Moniteur was the official organ of Napoleon I, and was used to promulgate his 
orders and for making known his projects. The Presse was founded in 1835, by Emile 
de Girardin, and, with the Siécle, enjoyed great success by pub:ishing feuilletons of novels 
written by Eugene Sue, Alexandre Dumas, and other literary celebrities. The Consti- 
tutionel retrieved its fallen fortunes by the publication of Eugene Sue’s “ Wandering 
Jew,” paying a royalty of 100,000 francs to the author; and a reduction in the price of 
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subseription inereased the daily eireulation of this paper in 1845 to 180,000. In 1846, 
the eireulation of the Siéele was 40,600 daily, ehiefly patronized by the lower middle 
elasses, but after the revolution of 1848, numbers of other papers, chiefly demoeratic 
or socialistie, eame into existence, which operated materially to diminish the average. 
cireulation of all. 

Class journals are also popular in France, almost every braneh of scienee, industry, 
and trade maintaining organs. But in no other eountry has the press undergone as 
many trials, and, until supplanted by the United States in that regard, has, notwith- 
standing, maintained the largest newspaper eireulations. The constant excitement 
incident to rapid ehange of government, wars, and revolutions, have all eombined to 
reduee the newspapers of France to uncertain existenee and value as property, whieh 
has not been the case in Great Britain and the United States. In no other country, 
either, has the modern press been of so varied a eharaeter, ranging, as it has, from the 
highest order of literary merit to the lowest grades of seandal and prurieney. In 1868, 
there were 1,771 newspapers published in France, with prospect of eonstant increase ; 
but the recent war has naturally operated to diminish the number of journals, as it has 
relatively injured all other enterprises. 


THE PRESS OF RUSSIA. 


The first Russian journal was published at Moseow, under the auspices of Peter the 
Great, in 1703, but newspapers have not yet obtained general circulation throughout 
the empire, although published in almost all the principal cities. The leading journals 
are eontined to St. Petersburg and Moscow. The Gazette of the Senate publishes laws 
and ukases, and the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, published in the Freneh, was generally 
considered an organ of the department of foreign affairs. Another of the same name is 
published in Russian, and athirdin German. During the reign of Nieholas, the Northern 
Bee was influential for poliee purposes, and the Invalide Russe eireulated mainly among 
those interested in military affairs. 

In the Baltie provinces the newspapers are published in the German, in Finland in 
the Swedish, and in Poland and Lithuania in the Polish languages. In Kasan a 
journal is published in Tartar, and in Astrakhan, one in the Kalmuek tongue. 
Under the reign of Alexander II, new journals have been eneouraged, and owing to 
his wise and liberal poliey the press has been given an impetus whieh promises a 
brilliant future. There are now published 328 newspapers in Russia, with prospeet of 
increase commensurate with the advanced ideas of the present Emperor, who, it is 
understood, has been mueh impressed with the progress and influence of the press in 
the United States. 


THE PRESS OF ITALY. 


The eredit of the first newspaper has been properly awarded to Italy, but other coun- 
tries have left her far behind in the van of newspaper progress. In modern times the 
prineipal newspapers were merely offieial organs, such as the Gazzetta di Napoli and 
the Diario di Roma. 

The total number of Italian papers in 1836 was 171, and in 1845 was 205. After 
the aceession of Pope Pius [X, in 1847, a newspaper mania deluged Italy with a flood of 
journals, mostly political and revolutionary ; but they only maintained existenee until 
1249, and, with the exception of Sardinia, the press was plaeed under restraint. In 
Sardinia the press has been nominally free sinee 1848, but large cireulations have never 
been obtained anywhere in Italy; notwithstanding, papers are maintained in all the 
prineipal eities. The number of journals published in Italy is now estimated at 467, 
some of them being highly literary and devoted to art, scienee, and polities. 


THE PRESS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Until the revolution of 1829, newspapers in Spain and Portugal were veryfew and 
of noimportance. Although preeeded by periodieal publications of news, often printed 
or reeited in verse, the first regular journal in Spain was the Diario de Madrid, estab- 
lished about the middle of the eighteenth century. After the liberty of the press had 
been established in 1834, many journals came into existenee, and in 1844 there were 
published 44 in Madrid alone, the largest circulation of any being 7,000. Satirical and 
humorous papers are very popular, and able and eminent writers contribute to literary, 
scientifie, and artistic journals. The number of newspapers now published in Spain 
is estimated at 279. In Portugal, the progress of the press has latterly been in advanee 
of Spain, for there are now at least 200 papers published, with a population only of 
3,987,861, while the population of Spain is 16,302;625. 


THE PRESS OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


Newspapers were published in Beleium before they were known in Great Britain, 
France, or Germany, and the Nieuwe Tydinghen was published at Antwerp, in 1605, by 
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Abrabam Verhoeven, although it is not known whether it was aregular journal. There 
were certainly two papers in existence at Brussels between 1637 and 1645. The An- 
nales Politiques, published in the last century, was very highly esteemed and liberally 
patronized. The principal jonrnals are the Moniteur Belge and the Independance Belge, 
which maintain large influence and respectable circulations. Like France, news- 
papers are very popniar in Belgium, and there are now published 180 journals, which 
is deemed a very creditable exhibit, considering the popnlation and immediate conti- 
| guity to French territory. . 
|“ Inthe Netherlands, the first paper published was the Courant, in 1523, and newspapers 
‘have always since been maintained in the principal cities. In 1826, there were pub- 
lished in the Dutch language 80 daily and weekly papers, and 35 monthlies; but the 
| Holland press, although free, has never been of much political importance, being con- 
‘fined to commercial and foreign intelligence, science, and art. The number of journals 
| now published is estimated at 200. 


THE PRESS OF NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK. 


The first paper published in Sweden was in 1643, but notwithstanding newspapers 
were subsequently published in all the principal cities, none of them had any political 
importance nntil 1820. Since that period the press has inaintained a large influence, 
the total number of papers being 113 in 1850, and in 1868 increasing to 179. The oldest 
paper in Norway is the Christiana Intelligentssedler, founded in 1768. The first Dan- 
ish newspaper was the Mercurius, published at Copenhagen in 1666; and the oldest 
journal isthe Berlingske Tidende, which appeared in 1749, printed in the German, but 
afterward in the Danish. In 1830 there were only two papers published at Copen- 
hagen ; but the number has since increased rapidly, and it is now estimated there are 
201 journals published in Denmark, which, althongh of coinparatively small circula- 
tion, are popular, instructive, and influential. In Scandinavia, it has been the practice 
of leading statesmen and churchmen to contribute frequently to the press, and this has 
necessarily given a high tone to journalism, in excess of that of Germany. 

This literature of the Scandinavians has been of an eminently practical nature, and has 
contributed largely to the education of the people, by whom it is highly appreciated. 
It is claimed that it would be immensely beneficial to the masses were the high stand- 
ard of Scandinavian newspaper literature emulated by other European countries. 


THE PRESS OF HUNGARY, TURKEY, GREECE, AND SWITZERLAND. 


The first series of Hungarian newspapers appeared in Latin in 1721, and the first in the 
vernacular in 178), published in Presburg. There were several influential journals 
published before the revolution of 1848~49, among which were the Pesth Journal, edited 
by Kossuth, and the Pesther Zeitung, printed in German. The movements of 1860 gave 
birth to a large number of new journals, all of a liberal character, and the press of 
Bohemia, Transylvania, Croatia, and adjacent countries afterward assumed, and now 
maintain, great importance. It is estimated there are at least 205 journais now pub- 
lished in Hungary. 

The establishment of newspapers in Greece dates from the era of national independ- 
ence in 1824, although political journals were occasionally issued in 1821; the center of 
journalism being at Athens. Three papers were published in the Greek language in 
Vienna before the revolution. In 1830 two very influential papers were published in 
liberated Greece, one in Greek and the other in French. Papers are published in Nau- 
plia, Patras, Syra, and the Ionian Islands, some in English and Italian, as well as in 
Greek. During the revolutionary struggle, the Greek Telegraph, published at Misso- 
longhi, was issued under the auspices of Lord Bryon, who, ¥# will be remembered, took 
an active part in the struggle for the freedom of Greece. The number of newspapers 
now published is estimated at 77, but none of them circulate largely. 

The first Turkish paper was published in the French language, in 1795, but jour- 
nalism was not actually founded in Turkey until 1825, when Alexandre Blaeque estab- 
lished, at Smyrna, the Spectateur de l’Orient, and Courrier de Smyrne. 

The official journal of the government appeared in French in 1831, under the title of 
the Moniteur Ottoman, and in Turkish in 1832, under the name of the Taquimi Vagai. 
There are now 35 journals published throughout various parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
with favorable prospects of increase, inasmuch as the present Sultan is impressed with 
the paramount necessity for progress in all the essentials of liberal government. 

In Switzerland, in 1824, there were 11 political papers, 7 of which were printed in 
German, 2 in French, and 2 in Italian. In 1885 this number had increased to 24, and 
in 1849 there were 77 newspapers published in German alone. Since that time journal- 
ism has materially advanced in the mountain repnblic, and, like Belguim, the people 
‘have cultivated the French taste for newspaper literature, the result of which is that 
‘375 journals are now published, quite respectably patronized, and with an increasing 
demand. Switzerland presents the best average, next to the United States, in the num- 
ber of journals to the number of inhabitants, being one for every 6,695 of the population. 
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THE PRESS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


In India the first paper, called Hicking’s Gazette, was established at Calcutta in 
1781, and in 1795 the Bengal Hurkuru made its appearance, and still continues, the 
oldest of the East Indian newspapers, having been published as a daily since 1819. 
Until 1835 the press was under censorship or restraint of the Kast India Company ; but 
a law drafted by Macaulay, and enacted by Governor General Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
subsequently removed all arbitrary restrictions upon the press. On the outbreak of 
the Sepoy mutiny in 1857, a newspaper license from the government was necessary ; 
but this law was, by its terms, limited to the duration of one year. Newspapers are 
published in Caleutta, Serampore, Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, Delhi, Poonah, Lahore, 
and other cities, but they are of comparatively limited circulation. Several papers 
are published in the native language, and there are cight of them printed at Calcutta, 
all influential and popular. . 

In China a species of native newspaper has existed for centurics, called by foreigners 
the Pckin Gazctte. It is a court journal, containing such publications as are deemed 
proper by the Emperor for the annals and history of the government and are plac- 
arded upon bulletin-boards in a court of the palace. Couriers are dispatched to all 
parts of China to convey copies to high provincial officers, and anybody may print or 
sell them to the people. This gazette is generally read with atteution by the better 
classes of the natives in the large cities. 

In 1827, an English weekly paper, called the Register, was established at Canton, 
and the Canton Press followed in 1836. The North China Mail, at Shanghai, and the 
China Mail, at Hong-Kong, were leading and influential journals, and there are others 
published ati Singapore, but with necessarily small circulation. 

The first paper, the Sidney Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser, was estab- 
lished in Australia in 1803. Other newspapers followed as the country became popu- 
lated and developed, and a great number are now published in the various colonies, 
some of which circulate largely and are creditable specimens of the English provincial 
press, being ably edited and conducted. In New Zealand, in 1858, there were fourteen 
English papers, and one printed in the native or Maori language. There are also 
several newspapers published in Van Dieman’s Land, and also in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The first paper published in the latter colony was the South 
African Advertiser, established in 1824. 


THE PRESS OF SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. 


In 1835 the republic of Columbia had sixteen political papers, but the first paper 
was founded.in Chili in 1810. In 1855 the total number of periodicals published in 
Mexico, Central and South America, was estimated at 192, circulating among a popu- 
lation of about 30,000,000, and distributed as follows: Mexico, 20; Central America, 
3; Havana, 7; Porto Rico, 3; St. Domingo, 4; New Granada, 48; Venezuela, 3; Ecua- 
dor, 3; Peru, 27; Bolivia, 2; Chili, 14; Buenos Ayres, 6; La Plata, 4; Paraguay, 2; 
Montevideo, 4; Brazil, 32. Four of these were published in English, 5 in French, 1 in 
German, 29 in Portuguese, and the rest in Spanish. The Brazilian and Chilian press 
are ably conducted, and excrt large influence in public affairs. The press of New 
Granada is the most active, free, and numerous of any of the South American coun- 
tries, comprising politics, religion, and literature. Since the last compilation of news- 
paper statistics of South and Central America the press has undergone vicissitudes 
incident to wars and revolutions, and although comparatively of small circulation, 
still maintains character, caste, and increasing numbers and influence. 


THE PRESS OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES. 


The first newspaper in these colonies was founded in the island of Barbados, in 
1731. In 1762 the Barbados Mercury was established, which continued until 1845. 
Other newspapers were founded at Granada in 1742 ; Antigua, in 1748; St. Kitts, in 
1748 ; Dominica, in 1765; St. Vineent, in 1784 ; and Bermuda, in 1784. In Canada the 
Quebec Gazette appeared in 1765, and the Montreal Gazette in 1775. In Nova Scotia, 
the Halifax Gazette appeared in 1751; and in New Brunswick two or three papers were 
published at St. John in 1782. The progress of journalism in the territory comprising 
the Dominion of Canada has been very creditable ; but this is, no doubt, mainly owing 
to the example of enterprise afforded by the American press. The contiguity of tern- 
tory and the relations of commerce have combined to cause the people of the Domin- 
ion to emulate the progress of the United States in this regard. In New Brunswick, 26 
periodicals are published ; in Nova Scotia, 32 ; in Ontario, 213 ; in Quebec, 82; and 
in the British Colonies, 29. Of these, 43 are dailies, 13 tri-weekly, 17 semi-weekly, 
262 weekly, 4 bi-weekly, 2 semi-monthly, 37 monthly, 1 bi-monthly, and three 
quarterly ; being a total of 382 periodicals now published in the Dominion of Canada 
and the British Colonies. 

The following interesting tables show the development of journalism in Europe and 
in the United States, carefully arranged from the latest sources of authentic informg- 
tion: 
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ARGUMENT. 


In view of the immense and almost incredible circulation of the newspaper press, 
which daily reaches people of all eonditions of life, from the highest to the lowest, 
patrician and plebeian, alike the ruler and the subject, it must be evident that news- 
papers are the great educators. It is clear that the press, by imparting that essential 
education which accompanies and follows the tuition of youth, becomes its guide and 
mentor in the after relations of life. It brings to notice every event of importance 
occurring in the known regions of the earth, and hence shapes, in a great measure, the 
enterprise and destiny of the world. Nothing eseapes the notice of the press. Keenly 
alive to every occurrence worthy of note, and calculated to be useful to society, it 1s its 
especial province to make the record and to present it to public view. In the exercise 
of this prerogative it is without restraint; the right so to do is tacitly yielded, and all 
alike respect it. 

Through the medium of our schools and colleges, we give to our children the ele- 
ments of edueation, as far as they can be there attained. This, however, is but the 
preparation for the duties appertaining to after life, for experience aionc can teach us 
those essentials. The education of manhood is peculiarly important, not only to our- 
selves, but to our country and to posterity. Therefore the provinee and duty of impart- 
ing education are committed to the care of those who arc dcemed fitted for the respon- 
sibility, and the capacity to perform this devoir is acquired only by the experiences of 
life. The newspaper press is the main agent whereby these experiences are obtained, 
and therefore it at once becomes the educator of educators. 

This is more especially the case in the United States, over and above all other coun- 
tries ; for here the press is the most far-reaehing -and influential of all institutions. 
Here the wants of the people demand the universal eirculation of newspapers, and 
forthwith the supply is yiclded. If aremedy be suggested or required for general or 
local abuses, the press is at once constituted the umpire. : 

No measure calculated to benefit the masses, or to ameliorate their condition, fails to 
attract the active support of our newspapers; and in this regard the free-school sys- 
tem (which is, as it should be, the pride of the people) has alwavs received the friend- 
ship and assistance of the editorial fraternity. Our people look to our press to give 
direction to their opinions, and in the main, this duty is justly and honorably per- 
formed. The newspaper communes and converses with the masses; it is au essential 
element in the social circle, which, after all, is the great lever which moves the world 
onward. Reach the fireside and home circle and you attain the innermost heart of the 
people. It is the “wheel within the wheel,” the mainspring which gives all things life 
and impetus. 


THE PRESS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


The press of the present is far different in its character from the press of the past. 
In days gone by, it required time to receive and disseminate news, and pending the 
interim the editors of the past were naturally compelled to indulge in essays. Hence 
it has been claimed, and with some show of reason, that in the olden time our American 
newspapers were better edited and wielded a more powerful influence over the people— 
that they dictated public opinion, and avoided eatering to the eapricious tastes and 
idcas of their readers. It has also been urged that the early American editors—such 
as Messrs. Gales, Seaton, Ritchie, Stone, Webb, Noah, Prentice, and their eontempora- 
ries—were superior in intcllect and influence to those who now wield the newspaper 

en. 

The comparison, however, is diffieult to draw. In the days when these gentlemen 
wrote for the press its eirculation was limited, its price expensive, and hence did not 
reach the masses. The lightning printing-press, the telegraph, the railroad, and steam- 
ship were in embryo. Therefore their duties and their relations to the public were 
far different from those appertaining to the editors and paragraphists of the present 
day; and the historiographer can only justly record their eminent abilities and possible 
virtues, without venturing upon comparisons or parallels. 

People do not look for ethics, essays, and miscellany in the press of to-day. Our local 
interests are so diversified and outspread, our habits so regulated and governed by im- 
mediate sectional, national, and business interests, that the people can only regard the . 
press as an immediate want, the chronicler of news, the recorder of events which appear 
and pass away as the lightning, and as their constant educator or didactic, in the things 
that are and the things that should be, all overthe world. The weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly, aud other periodicals which have recently obtained large circulations in the 
United States ably represent the by-gone newspaper press. These periodicals are now 
necessarily the essayists and the reciters of agreeable and popular tales. The newspa- 
pers are the results of progress, aud, as such, are compelled to kecp pace with the swift- 
ness of its demands, They have space only for that which is daily required by the 
public, aud hence the editor of to-day is compelled to be versatile and brief, pointed 
and pithy, free from prosing and sermonizing. 
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There are but few of the ancien regime of editors now left to the profession, and 
they doubtless mourn the halcyon days of the past. But they must be sensible of the 
fact that the present imposes other and more varied duties upon the corps-editorial— 
duties which require increased activity and energy. 

The ‘elder Mr. Weller,” as chronicled in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” could not be re- 
couciled to the decadence of stage-coaches and the innovation of stean-engines, and in 
the same kindly but unreasonable view, the claim of precedence is ur reed for that 
which was known in days past asthe “ six-penny press.” The stage- coach is the press 
of the past; the locomotive is the press of the present. The first fulfilled its purpose 
honorably and commensurately, and the last is now keeping pace with the rapid march 
of civilization, and the popular demand for wide-spread, universal education. 

In Great Britain the press in importance and power las increased materially within 
the last ten years, and, through the press contributions and other writings of such 
educationalists and philanthropists as John Stuart Mill, John Bright, Mundella, and 
Foster, the cause of education has been largely advanced. 

The masses in England, by the force of American example, are now demanding and 
receiving the benefit of educational progress heretofore denied them, and to this happy 
consumiation the general British press largely contributes. As education progresses 
in Great Britain, so the demand for a liberal press increases in the same ratio, and this 
must inevitably be the case in all countries where a free and untrammeled press is 
permitted. In addition to the general and educational press in England, as in 
America, the religious or secular journals now devote attention and space tothe ad- 

-ancement of education, and in this essential are invaluable adjuncts. But the print- 
ing-press and the school-house are the special exhibits of American culture and enter- 
prise, exercising paramount influence in our communities, and, by example, in all the 
other abodes of civilization. 

It is fair, also, to claim that the press does not materially abuse its power, privilege, 
and freedom. Consideri ing its unrestricted license and the opportunity to use it to the 
injury of individuals, there are but few prosecutions for libel in our courts. Whenever, 
maliciously and flagrantly, injury is worked to individuals or corporations through the 
medinm of the press, the law should be swift to punish for the benefit of the example ; : 
but the necessity for tliis is happily of rare occurrence. A licentious, sensational, and 
prurient press is always to be deprecated, and although such papers do sometimes 
Hourish, and obtain large circulations, they are without influence, and are comparatively 
powerless to injure the fair name and fame of any good citizen. 


‘THE EXPENSE INCIDENT TO AMERICAN JOURNALS. 


Writers upon press statistics have enlarged upon the expense incident to editing and 
publishing the leading London journals, ‘from which it might be inferred that influ- 
eutial American journals are printed and ‘maintained at less cost. Such an impression 
is erroneous. Although it has been found impracticable to give the detailed expenses 
incident to the leading g@ American newspapers published in our metropolii, the cost of 
editing and publishing them is far greater than those of the transatlantic cities. The 
average salaries now paid to journalists, embracing editors, reporters, correspondents, 
and experts in the various branches of newspaper essentials, are greater than those 
disbursed anywhere in Europe. 

The price of type-composition, press-work, and paper is also in excess, and so with 
almost cvery other incident of newspaper expense. Nearly all the influentia! journals 
of the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, maintain special correspondents 
at the city of Washington, the national capital, and this employment must necessarily 
be given to gentlemen of education, culture, and enterprise, well posted in the inner 
ay orkings of oursystem of eovernment, as well as in the machinery of national politics. 
The expense thus incurred is very great, and is exclusively a feature of American 
newspaper enterprise. 

During the session of Congress the detailed transactions of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment are sent throughout the country by telegraph, at rates of private cost far in 
excess of wire communication in Enrope. Examples of American enterprise, regard- 
less of expense, were commonly furnished in the publication of ocean cable dispatches 
- narrating at great length the particulars of the recent Franco-Prussian war. 

In closing this “ paper,” the contributor feels justified 1 in asserting that the press is 
the great edueator of the world, and that the mhin credit of this consummation is 
due to the example of energy, influence, and progress of American journalism, affecting 
the modern journalism of all other countries. 

J.J. NOAH. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE IV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CON 


Cxiass A—PartT I.— Names of superintendents, the population, enrollment, 


Name of city. 


Name of superintendent. 


4 


George S. Ladd 
Rev: Sylvester Clark (2) -- 
(Ce. HIshe tee ecmees oe ore. 
Ariel Parish 
N. H. Whittemore 
M.S. Crosby 
IDEA Wi, JEAN ooo occcaad 
J.O. Wilson (c) 
J. O. Wilson (c) 


Hw 
= 
A 
1 3 
1 all MONE cosoosescc 
& .-| Montgomery .... 
3 -| Little Rock ..... 
4 @Onldand@tee-eeee 
9) -| Sacramento ....- 
6 .---| San Francisco. .. 
7 ae PS COCKLOM ee aee 
8 -| Bridgeport ....-- 
9 GEVKHOT coose]d 
10 -| New Haven..... 
11 Pe eNO wichweee eee 
12 .| Waterbury...-.- 
13 -| Wilmington. ..-. 
14 --| Georgetown (0) .- 
15 .-| Washington (0)... 
16 =|} AMUEWN, Cooaasoad 
17 ..| Augusta .......-. 
18 ol] MUGTRO caacooceos 
19 o|| SHNRTENT, Saoonce 
20 | PASUR OLA. ere = sree 
21 -| Bloomington ...-. 
22 cona|| CUMIGNEO  cagosoa< 
23 .| Galesburgh ..... 
24 all IEE, caccasanas 
25 ool QUINN. osanccsss 
26 .-| Rockford......-- 
27 .| Springfield ...... 
28 .--| Evansville ...... 
29 -| Fort Wayne....-. 
30 .--| Indianapolis .... 
31 el atayetie sees 
32 oll MEMEO coca ased 
33 -| New Albany .-.-- 
34 -| Terre Haute ...- 
35 -| Burlington ....-- 
36 -| Council Bluff .-. 
37 -| Davenport ...... 
38 -| Des Moines (@) .. 
39 ol| IDWS acoccse f 
40 INGOTS soocasced 
41 -| Leavenworth. ..- 
42 -| Covington......-. 
43 Bere eexil sa tOnerrrtt 
44 -.| Louisville (r)-..-- 
45 .| Newport ....---- 
46 --| New Orleans...- 
47 soll Baa cosccacne 
48 .-| Biddeford ....... 
49 Bi luewistom ae2.s42 
50 Alpeortland asses 
51 Baltimore ....... 
52 IS OSUON i= 2 Seach oe 


W. H. Baker 


Thomas W. Macfall (q) ..-- 
James H. Blodgett (A) 
James C. Bennett (1) 
Alex. M. Gow 
James H. Smart.......-... 
A. C. Shortridge.....--.--- 
Jeet oNerrill) 222 eee 
C. E. Emmerick 
George Lyman (p) 
| William H. Wiley 
William M. Bryant.......- 
W. E. Crosby 
W. H. Sears (0) 
Thomas Hardy (y) 
W. W. Jamison 
od, WHEN, cosecascood 
Dr. J. W. Hall 
George H. Tingley, jr (7) -.| 
W.H. Jones 
J. B. Carter 
C. P. Roberts 
Edwin Stone, (v) 
Thomas Tash 
A. L. Dresser,.(w) 
William R. Creery........ 
John D. Philbrick......... 


ee 


Population. 


250, 526 


a | Legal school age. 


of school age. 
enrolled in school. 
tending school. 


Number of children 
Average numter at- 


a Number of children 


8 | 9 

24,870 | 6,000 | 4, 686 
3,100] 1,580| 1,188 
1,792 1,415] 1,309 
3,158) 2,35 1,781 
27,897 | 19,713 | 18,059 
2,168 |) 9, 4051/8 eee oa 
8, 259 )) 5, 669/01 ae 
10,477} 7,209} 6,060 
4,373 | 3,859] 3,574 
ee aia 3, 627 

2, 086 605 44 
17,403) 8,290) 6,529 
5,439 | 3,509) 2,632 
Sreoo oc 4 hea. ere 4 llomo Giaeyees io 
3,200] 2,458} 1,769 
3,828] 2,487] 1,954 
4,173] 3,091] 2482 
80,280 | 40,832} 28174 
3,228] 2165) 1,440 
6,931] 2,935] £2,088 
10,692 | 3,171 | ° 1,980 
3, 889 | 42,672 | +2, 100 
fe ee 2,637 | 1, 750 
10,287 | 3,562] 3,453 
8,239 |. 2641 | 1,798 
14,735 | 6,560] 4,468 
5,380 | 2,532] 2,100 
ee ||. me 8 2, 3538 
7,031) 2.898] 2 662 
5,889 | 3,410] 2,048 
4,418] 1,583] 1,451 
7,120] 3, 697 2, 429 
2,450! 1,400) 1,255 
6,929) 2,721} 2,299 
4,816) 2169] 1,650 
4,744. 3,975] 1,784 
7,700 | 3,246] 2 054 
39,168 | 14,574 | 10,174 
5,871} 2,004] 1, 424 
99, 893 | 20,008 | 11, 616 
5014s ote Ona te 
3,500 | 1,495) 1,100 
4,326) 2,575 | aida 
210,520 | 4,972 | 3,718 
m75, 000 | 34,769 | 19, 279 
45,970 | 36,174 | 33, 464 


a These are district schools, and the acting visitor has not separated the primary from the grammar 


departments. 


b Not including the colored schools. 

e Superintendent of white schools only. 
d Grammar departments connected with primary departments. 
é Includes high and normal pupils. 

jf Average number belonging. Attendance not given. 


i 


« Unreliable. 


j Whole number of school-rooms. 


k Approximately. 


The late superintendent, J. W. Brown, furnished this report of the schools of Quincy. 
Principal of West High School. 


l From printed report of Samuel Willard, superintendent, for year ending July 11, 1876. 


m Estimated. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TAINING 10,000 INHADITANTS ON MORE. 


and attendance, and the statistics of primary and grammar schools. 


Primary schools. 


Pupils. 
s 5 
2 Oo 
A es 
14 | 15 


Grammar schools. 


493 472 
410) | 451. 
P1,20 1, 13m 
1, 221 927 
"2,448 | 2372. 
ee 595. 
i 4a 540 
421 439 
851} 795 
3,359 | 3, 234 
G16 550 
“1,500 | 1,330. 
i816 810 
1,487] 1,368. 
670 679 

1,507 | 1,537 

G04 611 

809 827 
"e909 | 655° 

633) 681 
1,030 | 969 

400 355 
“1,253 | 1,243" 


Teachers. 
C™ 
o 
Mave; & 7 A 
el 
LOUD 12°) £35 
45 | 16 5908 far 
Cem) e}) ii) ial 
Sis. ee el 21 
Sul. eis | As 
32] 5] 259, 264 
ish) i 14; 15 
Pei toe es 108 
14] 2 79! 81 
4g ME 47 47 
Dei) G2k G2 
jh | ee 6 6 
go .../) 98% 98] 
“a7 ay cys 
Siew oWnicn 13! 
14] 1 13} 14] 
Ot. SU) 33 33 
Taq Bia23 18123) 
8| 1 20 Q1 | 
me i 32 
10s...) 36 36 | 
pias. 4) 934 34 
Ned 4 36 40 
4) | Q 52) 54 
27 | 2 32 34 
60 |....| 60) 60 
25 | 2 93: 25 
6 My 21 21 
42 | 4 33 42 
a7 | 3 | 27 ~=—- 30 
nit 8 | 23 3l | 
Pon ai 49| 50 
ISN oes! «613 
o--- WP. boodeyene ee 
One Pee. .in..... 
a4 | Q 29 a4 
Site. ame al | 31 
“19 |s31 | £230 261. 
94] 1 33) 24 
OPS 6 eee Bee 
Sy. 36 1 936 
31| 5| 21! 96 
O5tN! s 26 26 
10 )..-) 627 62 
Tah) ie S20) 827 
327 | 1] 327, 398 


552 | G03 
W 5, 1e6Kh 5 718) 
| 7,561] 6, 246 


n Primary and grammar are united. ; 
o Report by W. H. Sears, president of board of education for the west side of Des Moines River, con- 
taining but two-thirds of the population of the city of Des Moines. 

p Secretary of board of education. 
g Mr. Hardin says: “ Our schools are mosily in large buildings, containing primary, secondary, and 
ammar grades, and cannot be classified as you have them.” 


op Ie, 


s Including 10 German and 3 music. 
t Including 14 German. 

u Includes intermediate. 

o Chairman of S. 8S. Committee. 

w President of the board of education. 
% This is for the months of September and October only. 


Teachers. Pupils. 
cer 
° 
: 2 = : < , 
2 = a | 9 3S & iS) S 
= AM alr A ei) eee a 
| 46 17; 18 | 19 | 20 21 eee, zee 
3,000} 9 G)}) 221 28 736 e04| 1,540 
899 | 5 6| 2 ail. ieee St | 159 
965 | 2 2| 8] 10 170 219 | 339 
1) 1,290) 1 a 9 tii 2... Bee 417 
| 12,749 |] 13 24 e4 108 sec as ee oe oe 4,342 
‘ 26h oi) 108 3 13 22511 263 488 
2,332 | 6 GH 75 81| 1,852) 1,697|. 3,549 
2,148} 14 an. 15 17 464 374 848 
2,823} 2 UNF o5)9) 16 203| 371 574 
407 | 4 1 3 4 79 119 198 
4,820 | 32 6 | 26 32 g26| 883] 1,709 
1,238] 7 6) 1 7 396 381 | V7 
goz7| 10; 4] 6 10 249 250 | 492 
B60.) 2M. 20 20 459 475 934 
1,646) “TW 7] 11 1 315 341 656 
6,593 }d23| 23 | 405| 428] 11,043 | 10,538 | e21, Sal 
1,166| 4 1,3 4 95 100 195 
Bid, 560 |... 02 oe. ya eee | seule 
e850 Bien 3 3 103 101 204 
1,626} 8 1} 8 9| 132 168 | 300 
1, GIG 4eGn) B.S. AVS IL. ae. ee ee 
O55 (ee aii *9 11 281 285 566 
1,349] 7 aif) 14 15 158 219 377 
3,094 | 31 2h oo 3h 603 644] 1,247 
PODS Cle et 8 8 196 203 | 399 
1, G36.) 2. en eee ee, |. co. 2 eee ee 
1,406| 3 Sie b 3 80 90 150 
1,464} 10 5] % 12 250 249 | 499 
1,314]... 0 24e eee . |L.w.. Ae. Se 
2,009} 5 9) au. 15 iid 119 | 930 
cae) edt ae Pai 7 180 195 375 
pais eee oe (ON. .2 ee eee ee. Se 
ee 3 
My S50 TSR LK! | 8 8 366 358 724 
Pt. @ 12 3h 9 19) Wi. 5.35 Pesos I See 
0809 Mee Ee... | a ee eee ie I 
wee || 2) (Eee | Q ol, 3. 2a See De. FI 
soe | 38 
1, 749 9 2| 13 16M Paeeeee |e ae 603 | 
55 2] 2 4 64 96 160 | 
1,040} 1 | 1] 9 10/8 eA eee. 282 
2.4501") See Se OT 30]h2) ele 4 921 
10,904 | 37] 25) 16 193 | 3,269] 3,506) 6,775 
| 13, 807 37 | 7014071 4771 9.6781 8.6341 18,312 | 


ichels, assistant superintendent German department. 


| je | Number. 
WMaelaeukR WWD — 
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TABLE IV._SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CONTAINING 


Ciass A—Part J.—Sitatistics of primary 


| | +b 
|) Bei | | oe 
S a) =e S 
om erat amd oO 
State. | Namo of city. | Name of superintendent. FI s 38 Saas a 
: a 3 m= 
i | & {| 82 | 82 | fe 
2 | 2 132 | #3 | a2] #8 
= | 5 ey = 58 > 
A Ay 4 A A <q 
1A) 329 )) 3 6 7 ii] | 9 
33 | Mass... Cambridge ...... 5-15 8, 086 | a7, 029 5, 772 
54) Mass..| Charlestown . 5-15 6,557 | 5,056 4,635 
oo ~=Mass..| Chelsea .........| 5-15 3,145 | 3, 121 2, 800 
56 Mass..| Fali River....... | M. W. Tewksbury Be eee 26,766 | 5-15 | 5,867 5, 637 3, 637 
of | Mass..| Haverhill ....... JER eo SHIGAVEIPoo adocogsoace 13, 092 | 5-15 2,166} 2,319 2,111 
58 | Mass..| Lawrence ....... Gilbert E. Hood ...-......- 28,921 | 5-15) 4,856) 3,625] ¢3,372 
09 f Miass.-]) Lowell .......:.- Charles Morrill ........... 40,928 | 5-15 | 46,437 | 7, 469 4, 593 
COM Na soba slayer ee. a Bowman W. Breed (f).-..{ 28,2383 | 5-15/| 5,904) 4,812) 3, 626 
61 Mass... New Bedford....| Henry F. Harrington...... 21, 320 | 5-15 3,830 | 3,550} 2,895 | 
62 Mass.. ee eert ...| E. D. Burnham (g) ........ 12,595 | 5-15 2,452 | 2, 536 1, 987 | 
63 ] Mass..| Salem ........-..- Jionavkammoail: .-.) 2252s 24,117 | 5-15 5,340 |. 4178 8 3022 
64 | Mass.. Springfield ...... ee Awe Eo ban deeceeneeree 26, 703 | 5-15 4,167 | 4,005} 3,815 
G5 || Mass. .| Taunton ........ W WasWaterman........- 18, 629 | 5-15 3,290 | 3, 794 2, 655 
66 | Mass... Worcester (i).... Albert P. Marble ......-. .| 41,105 | 5-15 7,519 | 6,885 6, 563 
OM eich sPDetroit.- 22... 2. . Duane Otveaereeeeee ree 79, S77 | 5-20 28, 779 | 11, 582 7, 744 
63 feiich. ) East Saginaw . ..j/H. S. Tarbell......-....-.. 11, 350 | 5-20 3,085 | 1, 901 1,575 
69 | Mich..| Grand Rapids ...| A. J. Daniels-...........-. 16, S071 S-SONE.. ee 2 3, 361 2, 030 
70 | Mich..| Jackson.........| John E. Mitchell ( i) incon 11, 447 | 5-20 3,045) 228472) ee. ... 
71 Minn .| Minneapolis..... | Name not given.........-. 13, 066 | 5-21 4,448 1,882 1, 600 
72) Minn .| St. Paul .......-. John Mattocks...........- 20,030) 5-21| 8,250! 2,400) 2,200 
73 | Miss ..| Vicksburgh ..... M,C. asics... =) 12,443 || 52O0118.. eae eee 
74 | Mo ...| Hannibal........ C. C. Hutchinson ......... 10, 125 } 5-21 2,814) 1,800 1, 600 
75 | Mo ...| Kansas City..... John R, Phillips -......... 32, 260 | 5-21 4,046 | 3,938 2, 083 
76 | Mo....| St. Joseph....... Edward B. Neely...-..... .{ 19,565 | 5-21 5, 800 | 2, 405 1, 656 
Ta) | iLOe Sea | tis JOOS - co cdeee | William T. Harris......... 310, 864 | 5-21 96,312 | 48,886 | 32,591 
Te} | Welpess WOM mesos. Novocoocscsuneeeecgas toad IMG}, Oye || APB |oco0 ceoddlecaceacd A Beale b 
79 | N. FL..| Concord (m)..... | | en ae 12, 241) 4914 | 2,344 i767 
80  N. H..| Manchester ..... | Joseph G. Edgerly ........ 23,536 | 4-21) n4,500) 2,300, 2,100 
B11. H. WNashua ........2 ee Davis 2... ..... eee 10,543 | 4-21} 2500] 1,975] 1,405 
S2m ENG. -|}Camden -2....8 William P. Smith...-.-.... 20, 045 | 5-18 6,880 | 4,841} 2,696 
GB.) Wedlece! IBIDVAR WEA Sens | Ron cam ease meneeeebensaoned PI | GSS} |G G5 coon dboccae ct econ aee 
84, NJ... Hoboken Se PSN: Drew... 0. eee 20, 297 | 5-18 6,037 | 3,534] 1,870 
BygONo J -. verscy City.....3 William L. Dickenson..... 28, 546 | 5-18 24,635 | 16, 308 7, 609 
SOMEN@ J WNewark........! George B. Sears........... 105, 059 | 5-18 27,868 | 15,142 | 10,551 
87 N.J...| New Brunswick. H. B. Pierce......-........ 15, 058 | 5-18 4,443 2,201 1, 306 
28 | Nee WieatCrsol cs... ce iss Cy ELOStORd eae eee 33, 579 | 5-18 10,029 5, 639 3, 309 
CO Ne lee Wabrenton ees... -- Cornelius Sherherd..-..... 22,874 | 5-18 6,099 1, 860 1, 750 
SOPW IN. Wee Albany (7) ....24 di One OG). asecceemeeaecscc: 69, 492 | 5-21 | 28,898 10,939) 6,179 
OUT INES Yee Arb urn geen. . oe Bs BuSuOWepr rE sc js. ---ee 17, 225 | 5-21 4,392 | 2,763 1, 730 
92) N. Y..| Binghamton..... George L. Farnham....... 12, 692 | 5-21 4,670 | 2,412) 1,268 
93 | N. Y..| Brooklyn (p) ....| I. W. Buckley............. 396, 099 | 5-21 | 135,869 | 76,175 | 36, 590 | 
DN. Yi. Butfalo........5) Pe eotlmop etic. assc sce 117, 714 | 5-21 | 31,500 | 21,208) 11, 445 
95 | N. Y..| Cohoes (m)...... ING, 8lwibloapel , . cocosGonucsce 15, 357 | 5-21 7,679 | 3,405 | 1,873 
COMING Xe Ee linitae secs e: | H. H. Rockwell (r)........ 15, 863 | 5-21 5, 104) 2, 828 et) 
Omen. Y--) Lockporti:....--! James Ferguson.........-. 12, 426 | 5-21 3, 836 | 3, 080 1, 546 
98 | N. Y..| Newburgh ...... Ti, Aveloneses..:2.... eee 17,014 | 5-21 5,497| 3,345! 1, 623 
990N. Y..) New York....... Henry Waddle -.........55) 942, 200)105-91 IE... 2... 131, 467 | 106, 170 
100 | N. ¥..| Ogdensburgh(m)| B. B. Lowry...-..-......-- 10, O76 | 5-21 3,709 | 2, 134 1,173 
TOM PONE ||Oswegvo ........: V. Colouclasss..........: 20,910 | 5-21) 8,711 | 5,350] 3,397 
102 | N. Y.. Poughkeepsie ... Richard Brittain (Docasse 20, 080 | 5-21 6, 240 | 2, 903 1, 303 
103 | N. Y-..| Rochester ....... Si Au BSMRee . . cece sce 6273060) fo=2 18 ee eee 10, 128 6, 088 
OA Neer ercOmIe) (0). ..-..-- O.C. Havas ees 11, 0OOW5—Q18}))..... 2. 222). aes See 
105 | N. ¥..| Schenectady ....|S. B. Howe ........-...... 11, 026 | 5-21 4,152 | 1,966} 1,328 
106 | N. Y..| Syracuse .-...... Edward Smith............ 43, 051 | 5-21 15, 808 | 8, 043 5, 365 
10a WIN. Yolo Gn)... - 1 William Kempt........... 46, 465 | 5-21 | 16,867 | 10,802| 74,941 
Ni Ve. Vico; ... -! Andrew McMillan ........ 28, 804 | 5-21 9,626 | 4,252! 2645 


1038 
a From State superintendent’s report for 1870. 
& No superintendent. Tracy P. Cheevers, chairman of High School Committee. 
¢ This number includes 425 attending evening schools. 
d Statistics of 1870. Imperfcct. 
e Including teachers of penmanship and music. 
if Chairman of school committee. 
g Secretary of school committee. 
A Includes junior grade of pupils. 
& The statistics of ‘Worcester are for the year 1870. 
4 Director. 
k Grammar and intermedi combined. 
2 This includes primary and grammar schools. 
an From the last AE of the Stats superintendent. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 5UT 


10,000 INHABITANTS OR MORE—Continued. 
and grammar schools, §:c.—Continued. 


Primary sehools. Grammar schools. 
| Teachers. | Pupils. ; | Teachers. Pupils. 
oma | = 
tc) ° 5 
syeis | g 2 | Pall 6 e E 
amehalzs E e 5 eo |) Ei) 6 s = E 
= = Q S S © 3S c Bits S o s 
4\)a|e/& a es a 4\ale| a a Fy A G 
10 11/12/13) 14 15 16 617; 18 |19| 20 | 24 22 23 1 
—ee SE} ram roai ae —= 
20 GSaMEOS fe eee ee... . Oe! TH) alieco Gab). ...00e. eee 53 
41 430) 4308... ane... 2,034; 5. 10| 52 Gun... 9.1/2 eel 2,654| 54 
12)....) 22] 22 559 586| 1,145| 3 2| 32 34 710 767 | 1,477) 55 
eaeal.. 361) 364e-e eae... 0 1 2,945 |) 13 3] 10 ed VE ee 918 | 56 
Qi 21; 91 421 396 817 | 25 2| 24 26| 578 602} 1,180) 57 
33 | 42| 42] 1,000 950| 1,950, 4 E || py 24 475 525} 1,000) 58 
52 |....| 52| 52] 1,243] 1,075] 2,318| 8] e10| 45 55| 1,089 919 2, 008 | 59 
43 |. 44) 49 0y...... 1h... ee) 1,831}, 7 4] 40 “44..... 02. 1,649 | 60 
10 Shit! | 35 575 625 | 1,200 3 3] 27 30 503 | 665) 1,168| 61 
16 |} 24] 4 504 493 997 9 3] 16 19 333 364 102 | 62 
TO eee | Salt el, 657 919 | 2,576) 5 4| 28 32 612 559 | 1,371] 63 
isa 047) ah new 855 | 1,729 6 6| 45 51 943 953} 1,896] 64 
43\|....) 49) 49] 1,219] 1,116] 2,335] 13 4{ il 15 257 324 581 | 65 
65| 1| 64] 65] 1,772] 1,677| 3,449| 60 6| 56 62} 1,336| 1,371 | 2,707| 66 
-: ee Meee ee eS C3500 2 Gl0M 5,273/).....) Gin 58 64] 1,436] 1,592] 3,028| 67 
20 |... ei 2ili.....0.41.-.. ae 1,089 7] 3] 6 Ree ee ee 407 | 68 
if. . Za) 49\\8. AI 1,778 |||) 21) women 4 el. AL ee 177| 69 
20 |... 25) 25) 968] 1,116] 208| 5) 2] 7 9 120 150 980 70 
Jol... 8| 8 290 a20| "570 | 425) 3 | 28 31 480 490 970 71 
33 23) 23 1,025 | 866 | 1,891 8 4| 8 12 260 249 509 | 72 
Boo! Doe boos Segoe bees «|| SP oy i | | eee oe | Me | Ae OIE Ko coo et eres oe |) OFS 
6 fig ||) ake | Me a) RS A * | ie & 4 rT elie 74 
NEON MESON 40ife 1, 029M) 1,015]| 2,0444.....0.... ABE owe... Jd... Se ee "5. 
22 /....| 92) 22 580 686! 1,266 8 V7 150 160 310| 76 
ot 5| 324| 329] 7,673 | 7,587) 15,260) 20; 31/ 99] 130] 1,347) 1,621] 2,968] 7 
coostl boot] sooo du (nde on, PRUGg ood bGaoccag lOomonoGe lohewed Sane as! BA ocr) been o Sees «|| Se. See. eee asl TiS 
gov! Ball gos d AB. | BE 2) Se ee ee ee ee eee | | ee FS: 
030. 30| 30 546 521 1,067 6 6/ 1 17 302 345 667, 80 
274) | A ood) |: | a, | goo} 7] 1] 13 1. 625 | 81 
51; 3} 48/ S51) 1,22 | 1,275) 2500) 16; 5| 11| 16 2254) 275 500 | 92 
soo ad hol] S606 ob Gee See ecco 5 (Sooner |. eee aS... 22 AN 2: Ae rd 
Bhi. 20) 20 511 611 | 1,122| 3] 4) 21 25 204 334 628 | ‘84 
14 100 | 100) 3,000) 2,706) 5,706 11| 12) 64 76 950| 953] 1,903| 85 
21} 3{| 98] 101) 3,209] 3,110] &319| 11] 15] 60 75 | 1,620) 1,380] 3,000| 986 
i al ee 18) 18 460 410 S705. Sal. See 9 165 208 373 | 87 
: tomer etre 40,\!......0 0. 8, 2,174| 6 4] 15 ng Ve... eevee. 570 | 88 
Q7 | Q7| 27 640| 710 toe | 8 6| 2 8 175 205 320 | 89 
2 aA ee ee ee ee es. A... Ee eh. 2 
oN 3 3 70 q38 128) 5 | 1} 31 32 700 574} 1,274) 1 
8 |.. Q4) Md 398 481 879 | 6 3 8 11} 143 165 308 | 92 
52|....| 481 | 481 | 14,591 | 13,614 | 28,205/ 38] 34] 325| 395] 6,052] 6,722] 12,774] 93 
2|....| 22] 22 500 Gon 4) 2, 150) 36}, 38] 2840 Bact)... wel 12,622) 94 
ack booood poe ghd Deere. Semasocd MEO SECOs lence SIME s aes Ae Wn Per cl) BA ee OBS 
ae) Gal) 9250) e)) a s2,188| 4] 4! 4 Sil a... 2) eee Ah 96 
9 1) 24) 24 518 5064) 1, 116 heel. 28 as 5 119 150 269 | 97 
OWN Sib 3511) 43\b....... e.g een | Md) RE”) SE ee |e) | 08 
100 |.... 1,310 1,310 | 27,124 46,627 53,751 94) 179 | 877 1,056 | 16,574 14,122 30,696 99 
Jo ee ee ae bo ee 2. A ao ol eo eae .. aton: 
Om eee 32} 32 | : ed Ee... ae! s1,615| 6 I 37 38h he... wane | 1,692 | 101 
15 | SCHUM 30ubL. 2 SIE. aA 1,011 PO SIN... | 9 onde. Slee: | | 232 | 102. 
6 |.. 26 26 589 523) 1,12) 12| 10) 97 107) 2,382 2441 | 4,823 | 103. 
csegel 54d 2 SR | ee | ee |e, ee ee \... .. gaeneLOd 
see ety 1) deste Sosa OSS Fh SINe |e Sy wah 195 245 | 105 
33} 2] 138] 140 2, 231 | 2,332 | 4,563] 6 5) 18) 8 306 333 639 | 106: 
ooaen See aooos cog gy AR coset) "osGocape ease! Seas! aed ee | Soe || | ne, reer | i) ie, 
32 |. 30} 30| 1,077| 1,214] 2,291 |wiel....-- 20 20 605 | 624) 1,229 | 108. 


n Estimated. 

o This nee ten “middle sehools,” a grade between primary and grammar, and having ten female: 
teachers. 

p From the last State and last eity report. 

q Estimated. Primary departments are conneeted with grammar schools. 

r Secretary of the board of edueation. 

s Grammar and primary reported all together, being in same building, and graded, with one principal.. 

t Average number for whole year, for primary, grammar, and high sehool. 

uw Mr. Brittain is elerk of the board of edueation. 

» Rome, New York, Dr. I. I. Fulton, elerk board of edueatior. 

w Intermediate instead of grammar. Advaneed for high and free academy instead of corporate. Tho: 
total cnrollments not given. 
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Ciass A—ParT I.—Siatistics of primary 


5 5 8 
sil) = ose ee 
=| So | a3] 48 
ie oa oa ad 
State. | Name of city. | Name or superintendent. d 8 ss ‘g:A Al ep 
g = 4) 3 1 tyr) Seales 
S ae = fe ="S oo 
5 B & BS Eq oe 
= Oo o 5 PO > 
Ai py = Ai A < 
| | 
1 2 > 4. 5) cA 8 9 
| a 7 i—— +) 
109 | N.C...| Wiimington..... Miss Amy M. Bradley (a) | $13)44606-O10)| |. ....c2N5. 0). ee eet 
110 | Ohio ..| Akron -.......-- Samuel findlcy......-.... 10,006 | 5-21} 3,690) 1,7¢0| 1,392 | 
111 | Ohio’. -] Cincinnati ...... John Hancock.........-..- 216, 239 | 5-21 | 112,125 | 29,670 | 22, 134 | 
112 | Ohio ..) Clevcland ....... 7A Ji, RICKOfie... 2 -eeee- ae 92,829 | 5-21) 32,177 | 13,184 8,175 
113 | Ohio ..| Columbus ......- W. Mitchell... ae. sat 31,274 | 5-21 | ¢11,395| 5,683 4,003 | 
114 | Ohio --| Dayton (d)..-..-- Warrenw@bliicl yee. eer 30,473 5-21 12, O90W =... Saha eee 
115 | Ohio -.| Hamilton ......- Alston Ellis........-.-... 1108 ISR... ...8 24 1,353] 1,204 | 
116 | Ohio .., Portsmouth ..... doin Boltgue.. a... cee oes 10, 592 | 5-21 3,403 | 2,067) 1, 406 | 
117 | Ohio ... Sandusky -......- L.S. Thompson (e) ..--.-. 13) O0OMI2-21 I... .2 24 1, 758 1, 449 
118 | Ohio .. Springfield .....- OSE PEAS se 0. cee = oes 12, 652 | 5-21 4,450 | 2,412 1, 691 
119 | Ohio ..| Toledo .........- 10. ¥. DemVolf....i25...95) 31,584] 5-21] 9,637) 6,476| 4,478 | 
120 | Ohio ..| Zanesville....... PUNGIORS NUR oeeace's cide! 10,011 | 5-21 AONE 2803 I 1, 669 | 
191} Rae.) Alileshcnye..--- Aw Le Dontlelli(#)ecees sees 53, 180 | 6-21 12,978 | 9,749} 6,442 
120 e ae EA Llentown ee. --- eke Be uchirleme. seers et 137884 0G=2 1s ee. eee 3,130} 1,825 
OMe ae WALT OOna =.aee.. -- Hon MONG noosepcoconsec | 10,610 | 6-21 2,292) 1,950} 1,400 
ey) | JED ooge C00 ener ere 1b Sy DIOGWER'. « cqaagasconessct | 19,646 | 6-21 4,500 | 3,500 2, 046 
Ome. - 4) Harrisburgh ....| Danic] $. Burns ..........% 23, 10D 6-21... 2. ae 4, 467 3, 283 
196m Pa.) Lancaster... ..-- David Evans (h).......--. fe 20) 2331-2 lal earns 2, 694 2, 416 
127 | Pa....| Philadelphia ....| H. W. Halliwell (@) .....-.- 674, 022 | G-21 | ....-.-.-: 81,854 | 71, 556 
iempeo- 1) Pittsburgh. -....| George dia Luckey 222..-.3 86,076 6-21 21,000 | 13, 000 9, 167 
Nee ee . i Reading ce... .. (RESGVGERME 2 eee coh 33, 930M) G-2l I... 2 a3 4, 866 4, 228 
"Moga tea .-. W Scranton -.....-- dosepu RONEN. s0s. seas 35, 0924] 6-21 \l|........ 1)... ees ae 
131} Ba .-. 1) Williamsport....) A. R. Horne............--3 16, 030 | 6--21 4,000 | 3,224 2, 548 
femepe de. 2 a Ome... oe... WH. Shelley. 23... 28 11, 003 96-01}... 902. : 1, 409 
133/) RB. 1...}-Newport........ ASD. Sinall.eee eee 19, 591 ]/..._.: 2,500} 1,426] 1,301 
11384 | RR. I...| Providenee...... Daniel Leach.............- 68, 9040)... ! 13,000) 8,877} 4&7, 990 
135 S. C...| Charleston ...... 10, IL Gee. ooscocesbeoce 48,956 | 5-18] 192,727] 5,068}.....-.-. 
136 | Tenn..) Memphis........ Ha = Slanehter ese. 28 40, 226 | 6-20 9,909 | 5,005} 2,509 
137) "Tenn..| Nashville ....... Seeve Calcdwvelleees seer cee 25, 865 | 6-20 8, 2384) 3, 561 Ry | 
ieomwbewas |iGalveston (lo... |. ce s-.c sees «cee + ace «2 oe 13, BL8q)\6—-18 ie... 2 A. eee ee eee 
2 an) boas /| (San Antonio ml). .|- 22. .-.¢-c6<.--./-~. eee 12, 256 )), Gls Eee. 2-2 oie eee} (eee 
Covel. Saltmeake City. 2) sees cee s coe es oat 3 eee 12, 854 }.....- ee. aN. Soe | aera. 4 
1g) Vac ..--| Burlington...... Ov. Aa dk Vy Uilord) oo eee | 14,387 | 4-18} 3,076) 2,381 912 
142M) Va_..-| Alexandria... ..- Richard L. Carne. .72... 23 13,570 | 5-21 | 3,330) 1,109 | 652 | 
143 | Va....| Norfollk (n) ....- William W. Lainb (e) ..-.. | 19,229 | 5-91 6, 10 | 865 506 
144 | Va....| Petersburgh ....| Sidncy H. Owens.-..-..--.. Hf 18, 9505-91 ae... ee 1°42, 760 1.1, 230 
145 | Va....| Portsmouth ..... dy ©. Croekers. 4. eee | 10,492 | 5-21 2, 834 500 | 480 
146 | Va....| Richmond....... dl, 18h, JENIN MEG coneaacgcane 51,038 | 5-21 17, 382 | 3,256) 2, 752 
147 | W.Va.| Wheeling --..-.-. Jon Seaieule iit oosceeanece < | 19,280) 6-21 6,675 | 3, 496 | 2, 092 
148 | Wis...| Fond du Lae ....| Thomas S. Wright .....-.. | 12,764 4-20 Bhan) By ulz7)| Ih tule) 
149 | Wis...}| Milwankee...... Et. Lawes cess 71, 4400 4—-20/0... 2 ue. ee ieee 2 8 
250} Wis...| Oshkosh......... HER. Daloweeen..5. 2 12, 663 | 4-20 4, 445 2, 555 | 2, 100 
| | 


@ Miss Bradley is county examiner of New Hanover County. 

b ‘The primary and grammar are given together, under the head of primary. 

e Estimated. 

d From the last report of the State superintendent. 

e Acting superintendent. 

Ff Ineludes German and unclassified schools. 

g Schools of Zanesville are classed as primary and high. 

h Mr. Evans is county superintendent. Hon. William P. Brinton is president of the board of school 
dircctors of the city of Lancastcr. This city also has fifteen private schools, with 2,143 pupils. 

% Secretary of the board of cdneation. 
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and grammar schools, g-c.—Continued. 


Primary schools. Grammar schools. 
| Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
ag | 2 
j=) ° be 
fot . . fot 6 | 2 } 
Oo | ) ] o o Bes | | o | | o 
Sana 3 6 S = = a | gt | gs m0) Ee e 
| oO | ee ~ ° o j 2 | 
ame oa See || eb eae | 3 ii ott Babes JE 
4)a|h | A a Fe RB |4)/a/e| a a Fy a a 
———S eS oe OO OCO’-—- Oe SS eesse*- > aa alenenemeniillinneemnentmeatiiaaatn —_— 
10 11, 12 | 13 14 15 | 16 |17| 18/}19! 20 | 21 22 23 1 


a ee | CC ee | 


ood ER 2 eee! | a | fee OR. AL. oc A eh... eee 
it 14| 14 430 415 e450) 51p.2..s 10 10 200; 287 427 | 110 
2674, 338) 412] 9,460] 8,562| 18,0292) 3] 17, 41 58] 1,114} 1,102| 2,216) 111 
Digs Ol 173i Lisle 4.0309) 30912) 7,951 ]....99....- 18... 48... 0... 8 a ae 112 
72/11! 82! 93] 1,586] 1,919] 3,805|-....| 4} 5 9 79 119 198 | 113 
yoo eee) Be) ee ee B3,costl. Ih... one 2) 2 ee ee ee 
20/ 3] 17] 20 514 433} 947) 5 40 5 96 112 208 | 115 
22. 22) 92) 575) 481 996| 6 2 5 fl 164 176 340 | 116 
fise2 || 19s) 21 503} 494] 997| 3 1 6 7 151} 163 314 | 117 
30} 4] 25] 39 721 742) 1,463| 4 Q 4 6 85 | 95 180 | 118 
62! 9| 54| 63] 1,801] 1,845] 3,646] 10 51 18 23 374 377 750 | 119 
g40| 4) 45| 49 826 775i) 1, CO1W) (9) |... Bae ee. .. ee ee 120 
ate. 41))) 414 1,493 1,369)) ‘Bs62] 28 )1.....f).... 58] 1,066| 1,135] 2,201 | 121 
391 9} “30,1 39 g59| 763] 1,622| 6 31 3 6 73 80 153 | 122 
19i) 2, “23'h 25 580 635| 1,215) 4 aula 4 85 14 159 | 123 
18| 5] 35; 40 820 7744 1,504 3)... -.! 6 6 114 86 200 | 124 
50/15] 40} 55] 1,201] 1,302| 2,503} 11 3) 11 14 220 255 475 | 125 
1513) 374) 40 860 855 | 1,655) 4 2) 10 12 248 261 509 | 126 
ke?) a Sli | Eee: | eee | a yi9cy 62, F744 We SOG)... ak eee Oe 127 
149 |....| 149| 149| 3,600] 3,699] 7,299| 69| 26| 43 69 770 792| 1,552 | 128 
63 |..... 90; 90! 1,724] 1,925] 3,549] 19 6 66 12 193 212 405 | 199 
Sec. boll i aod Ae | Poe oe ee ed ee ee | eee Ee 
eM Mio) teit......444. eee! 1,073 | 24 uM 17 px) ee ‘a 1,126 | 131 
iene 2) iw is 554 660 1,214 2 LA) ei 2 57 | 58 115 | 132 
20 .... 2} 20 451] 452 903 8 2 6 8 145 165 310 | 133 
53... 60| ¢6o| 2,777) 3,318] 6,035; 8] 7] 48 55| 1,137) 1,387| 2,524 | 134 
peel e sh 31 603 79h 1,395 )) 51) 3ih 31 34 580 580 | 1,160 | 135 
431 4| 39] 43 980 | 1,075 2,055 10 6 64 10 303 157 460 | 136 
ieee say 34 654 700 | 1,354| 12 3} 20 23 489 329 818 | 13 
cesod baba §ocee4 Sale 2] ERI eed” Ce ee ee es ee | | ee | 138 
wood bad bad U0 | | ed | ee a ee oe | ee 139 
ea ee ec | eee aoe. I ee le a a ae 
tole) 1sih) 15th. c......|-. ome 731 Sit...) 3 Sali:.... Ato 107 | 141 
m6 3| 13) 16 375 17 652 a Se eee | 142 
off 4) 12] 16 315 241 556 he eee 143 
9 2 26 28 624 6Oek #6030. dl... | eee ee! ee 144 
10 1/01 On) 10 191 168 359| 3 3 3 86 35 121 | 145 
63| 3/ 60| 63 974 1,463] 2,437] 10 iff 10 126 189 315 | 146 
9) p2|\ g42} 44 968 gig | 1,844] 6) 6| 8 14 119 129 248 | 147 
25] 1 | Sai gen 1,444 1/4, Seu thoes |) ai... 4 4 143 149 292 | 148 
| 149 


| 
a “i910 | 450 i 80) 1 2 
| 


j This includes 55 ‘‘ grammar,” 34 ‘‘ consolidated,” and 107 ‘‘secondary.”’ 

k Nearly 3,000 children in the city of Providence attend Catholic and other private schools. 

¢ The publie free-school system of Texas went into operation for the first time in September 1871. 
m Graded scbools, uniting both primary and grammar departments. 

n The number of children attending eolored schools were not reported and are not ineluded 

o The public white schools of Norfolk combine the elements of both primary and grammar. 

p Five special teachers of German are not ineluded. 

q Iwo special teachers of German are not included. 

ry County superintendent in charge of city schools. 

s Including 20 intermediate schools, with 26 teachers, 607 male, 626 female. 
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Ciass A—Part IL—AHigh, evening, corporate, 


| High schools. Evening schools. 
Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. | Pupils. 
State. Name of city. *s “i 

5 b re iil 6 ‘eal ; 

aid 3 = 3 = oO 4 eS 3 ~ 
: Bleleleie| 21/2 /2le| s|slel el 3 
Z a\aljel/el\a| ae | a |alal/alelale| = 
1 2 3 | 24| 25 | 26 27|28| 29 | 30 31 32 30/34 35 36) 37 
1 Ala 2 NEMobiloeeee ee a of 5 W105 24) 346...J...1....).. Es EM be 
2{| Ala...| Montgomery .......|.... [aa eae fe. le BA ee ee we. ee Mee hs |B. 2a). aaa ae 
On eke sae LautleshOocks-. -----e ey oe) al [Me -.-Pecces 125— sid 1. 1 50 
4eCaleesOakland. cn. -.- 6 NY B22 4) 2 is 43 (i) | Ege! eee ae eee oe ey losconc 
5 | Cal ...| Sacramento ........ 1 es! pegs ee. oe D GO... 1-2 a8. sce - Seam 2 oe 
6 | Cal ...| San Francisco ...... 3 F 5 12..-....... 32908 720), sole 2 1 Seana ee 690 
7 \eale..4)Stockton W.....2.4 Ty PRM are fog, So) a ig | eB Ab. Ei ee 
8 | Conn..| Bridgeport -.---.---}...-).... 1h UE eee te ob) bees Moo Hee 4 (som 4 bose Been 5 ee 
94) Conn--|| Hartford -......-2 1 8 oh IRS ae leo Gee 320) lo St 3 2400 OM a7 
10 | Conn | New Haven .......- 1 2 5 7 72 © =6«10%~—Ss«d1:79 1 Bae J 6 180)... | 180 
11 Conn. .| ‘Niorwi Ghee 2.2) 4 4 3 7172 4131) 303) #1 Wy il | Bal ae 36 
191) @onn ./\{ Waterbury. ..-.- ab. ot 2) Oe Ae Ae PAE ao Wales LR | eS ET 2 ee 
13 Wer. | Wilmineton*......3). ho... Pe ee oa NN 10s 1a ah 2d | 190 
148) DaG iGeorgetowne......40). 20.0.0 A MRE A a eee A Ib ae ER 
Ly, Dae Washington. -....-%)-. 0... ff--W.-.pee. Ae WE ea IN ee 2 Biles 2 [ove e]eeeel sees 
NG Gee eA tanta 22... on! Pe.  me a ie tL jae eee f ee! Ae ia. 
ae ee, WpAonsta.. 2... A OD ee me = We Nt a! Te HERD Ee 
18 | Ga. ae) WWEXCN EAS oo Aenea Ae eee Me ay ESct ieee) eee eoaae & eS eet. Boe dle orl e eee pees ERHY dec cn 
197} Ga...) Savannah .......--4 Oe Gl 'S) 11D S170) Sahel. ieee pee oot i. 
20 | Ti e . APAMIEOCO)... cee conan AP eo ce 4a 93 F34) SSMS hs See 2 ome Sa BAe 
21| Tl ....| Bloomington... ...- yy 4 7% 108 180... PAI ek aE hi. 
oem Ele. WeChicaro...2:.......8 UY 10.) ey) ost) IF... ! g58 G 12 36 48... }.... 1232 
23 1TH ....) Galesburgh......... eo 4) Sh oh 96 53 ve PO) teed es | boat Bone 5b. 2 ae 
Sa 1M) ©. WhPeoria............0 4b. Ee | Heo} E ohe- fee. jG’... ih ties ae ee Oe ae 
Oamitiine Wi Quincy -.22---2-- 2 4) St sale oo) ore. ee ae 
26m) Lil...) Rockford .....-....4 ® GRIT LOO Tia. . Ne ee Te. eS nN a roe 
Que) Lies. Sprimetiellie.. ....-.% TN oy | ANE. Pome 7! WN) WOM 2. 24 BS ER Sees eee 
28 | Ind ...}| Evansville .........].... Sr Os oR ap BON) T4ivs. NE Ee. 2 ee oe Sea Se ee 
29 | Ind...) Fort Wayne........ 3} 3 6 7 45 Ta c» A as a ede eee 
30 | Ind ...| Indianapolis........ a 3 1 5a 7 127 5109 40 349 
31 | Ind...) La Fayette -........ 4, 1 5) 48 do =-:103 4175 30 215 
ocelLndee. | Madisonmere. cece. 1 2 3 30 50 80 QF. 12 20 32 
33 |} Ind .... New Albany -...... | | OL 97% =149 ob looon (Same hieabee 
34 | Ind _..| Terre Haute... .... 2 2 4 40 45 C6 ae Soe ee boee it Sa Pages 
35 | Iowa..| Burlington ......... 3] 3 6 58 «79 «(137 Ha AL ss 
36 | Iowa. | Council Blaffs ......|....|....|---J.... HE SRE ae UR Le: 
37 | Iowa..| Davenport.......... 2 SS a Bil 39, 90 4 93 14 107 
38 | Iowa. .| Des Moines......... 1} i} 3 4) 60 65 «6125 2) Se ie 
39 | Iowa..| Dubuque........... HP a op) 4a ee 84 Bee fee.) | mel | Oe oe 
40 | Iowa..| Keokuk .........-.- nS ee ee feel leoos of) heeooe SY Se ee 
41 | Kans..| Leavenworth....... WP a) Se 3 20) 30 50 SATS SI Fee 2 ee 
400 Ky....4 Covington .......... yay 3 4 5006 66i) 6111 EP} Mee BAA | ace 
Ajmulsy... 4 Lexinctonere a... cle o4m. ye a fie 20S .] Seemeal eames EE AE ieee, Hl aa 
44 | Ky....| Louisville.......... 2 11 4 15 148 217 365 BG eee |S Sees ener 
omeicy. 2.1 Newport ...-2-..<04 PRP aE wll pe ee bacsae Q7 PELE SS Ge parece 
46 | La....| New Orleans ....... 4a | Poe Eee. |. Sooad bee BeOS A is deere 
47me\ice.. i Bangor....5...2-..8 1 Ih) @ Ae Shee ee 2 128 BBG a Bao ibeseac 
48 | Me....| Biddeford .......... WPae a 3s 3a 4gi 80 peg! Le BY Tes ee 
49 | Me...-| Lewiston ........... 0 GN) BR 2 eae ) 120 24 |. Ae: | eee 
SOW Meme Portland -.-.......3 4 63} 6912} 160} 188 8 34 2. SIS ed eter | ee 
51 | Md ...| Baltimore .......... 3 13 23 36 287/735, 1022 15 578|. 578 
52 | Mass..| Boston ....... dooca 4 30 70) 498 632 1430 ON... | ae 1037 
53 | Mass..| Cambridge ......... WRAL 4A) Spee sae. sees OW ...| ee 150 
54 | Mass..| Charlestown........ 1 3 4 FW a 1238 «197 HOT all ee 208 
55 | Mass..| Chelsea...... ... Sony® at A Gk GS) TIO pte 2.24 ee he eee. 
56 J Mass. A WalliRiver.......-.. ice 2 RPSIET Ee 150 10 226! 83 309 


a Total number, including 4 intermediate. 
b Including 8 in intermediate school. 

e Ineluding 481 in intermediate school. 

ad Including 9 teachers of music, drawing, French, and German. 
e Mr. Parish could not obtain statistics of corporation schools. 
J Norwich Free Academy takes the place of high school. 

g Ineluding normal punils. 
h 'Tsvo colleges, Knox College and Lombard University. 
t Not inelnding colleges. 
j Average number belonging; attendance not given. 
k Approximatcly. 
2 Female seminary instead of corporate. 
* The 69 colored schools of Georgetown and Washington, with 71 female teachers and an average 
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and normal schools, and grand total of schools. 


Grand total. 


Corporate schools. City normal schools. 
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m Three private schools not included. 
n Private and parochial, 
o Principal. 
p Catholic schools. 
gq Unknown. 
r Includes 12 suburban schools, having 12 female teachers and 237 pupils. 
s Not eee in grand total nor connected with city schools, but nailer control of Baptist dcnomi- 
nation. 
t Does not include corporate school. 
w There are also 18 private schools, with 630 pupils. 
v Including 2 mechanical drawing schools, with 2 male teachers and average attendance of 96 pupils, 
w A factory school for children, in session 52 weeks, enrolling 1,190 pupils, is not included. 
attendance of 2,970 are not included, 
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a Teachers training for sole eharge of sehools. 


b Also in eit 
teaehers. 


y 2 Catholie Chureh sehools, containing about 600 boys and 800 girls and 20 female 


ce Evening sehools are an irregular institution; sometimes kept, sometimes not. 
d Not ineluding evening sehools. 
e Private sehools. 
f Corporate school, private institution, not included in grand totals nor the sum $7,000 in income. 
g These are not ineluded in grand total. 
h Reports of Grand Rapids sehools do not show the sex of children attending. 
4 Commereial College. 

j From the last State report. 
k Number of different teachers employed. 
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Corporate schools. City normal schools. Grand total. 
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t Twelve school-buildings, with 67 classes. 
m Four buildings, contaming 30 classes. 
nm From the last city and State report. 
o Albany Free Academy. Also 70 private schools, with about 6,000 pupils. 
p Asyluin for destitute children; not a corporate school in charge of the board. 
q Asylum and charity schools, that receive a share of the public school money. 


r State Normal School. 
s Normal class at academy. 


\ 
‘ 


t Includes 12 private schools, with 20 teachers and 976 pupils. 
uw Unelassified and arithmetic. 


v Unclassified, arithmetic, and evening excepted. 
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@ German and Irish Catholic, having 1,000 pupils. 

b Board of education defrays all expenses except teaching, which is voluntary. 
e All Catholic church schools. 

d Five private schools and 1 Catholic convent not included. 
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TABLE ITV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CONTAINING 


Criass B—Part I.— Names of superintendents, the population, cnrollment, 
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40 | Ohio ..| Piqua.....-... William Richardson....-.....- 5,967 | 5to2l | 3,200| 1,198] 938 
41 | Ohio ..| Steubenville ... M.K. Andrews...............- 8,107 | 5to21 | 2,883) 1,299 958 
42 | Ohio ..| Wooster ...... nV. bP eliusseyeeee - 2... eee 5,419 | 5to21| 2,830} 1,317 847 
45)Ohio ..| Xenia .......! STeOrge Oo Oimishs.,...-<eeeee. 6,377 | 5to21i[) 2.3159) 1, 165 792 
44) Oreg..| Portland...... Gs EPA than So memes sere eee (sh OS} || Ay AA0) | 7, BD | sco mccsdleososcsa 
ie Be Biiaie poeer poe. s i ae ey ees 9,485 | 6to21} 1,£00) 1, ae aut 
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49 Vyae.! i) Lynehburgh ..|’ A.W. Biewers.......-....22.-- G, 8295 | 5to21l} 3,272 854 780 
SOY ae barkersburch |S. H. Pursol.-.----.........- 5,546 | 6to21 | 2,385 | 2,112] 2,100 
51 | Wis - -| Janesville .. ..) Warren D. Parker............- B, 789 4 tog. of 1,905} 1,109 
es wis - Eoenaee wee oe 2} elieh ve ligne eee =o. . cee ae 168 F to20 |) 2,233; 1, oF see a 
19 3 EHoOycamn _...74] ee... << Soe eso = =e se cles. , 310 to20} 2,252 95 
S45 | P\WESmemerebertown =.) WilllamebRohr......--.--.-- 5, 364 | 4to20} 3,626) 1,228] 1,167 


: 


a Tho statistics for Selma are only approximate; two free public schools, one white and one colored; 
and four white and one eolored private schools. 
b One sehool having three grades. 


e Primary, divided into Nos. 1 and 2, 75 pupils in No. 1 and 81 in No. 2. 


d Including both grammar and intermediate. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 


OVER 5,000 AND LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS. 


and attendance, and the statistics of primary and grammar schools. 


Primary schools. Grammar schools. 
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Ge) ee 2 cane il 1L 240 2e0 520 | d8 3| tii 14; 216; 324] 540 | 22 
5) 1 15 16 40-4 421 825 Ol Fee 4) 4 70 90 | 160 | 23 
secon Biase. 15 15 Rie 405 677 Cy Bee 4 4 46 66 112 | 24 
TL ee A © 11 11 285 ett 512 Athos a 4 | 4 90 V4 164 | 25 
12) | | Ee cae A 12 | TN) 2 ce cactigl eee cesael eee Sy) (soe 7 | alee = ae = = 236 | 26 
eV he aa TA}. 2.0m" 2. 0 el ee eae) Sa ae Pe. 2 ay... Wee Q7 
OME ee. 10 10 237 258 495 OP becca | 3 3) 98 o3 | 111 | 88 
Sm | eee AAR coc | Bel | Goce 40 Seemed oe Bee eaeeee 3 1 | 4 91 | come ae |Mee) Soe cbe 29 
7 wv i) 14 302 334 636 3 | 2 5) Cy) PU ss 342 | 30 
Pal Vee 12 | 1 Bere) ii) 438-4 St} Recaee 3) 3) 86, 90 176 | 31 
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S06Sn 6 bosotee EeBeeeee (eee tt Re See ee ee en res | || Mee 2A Oe | | Se 
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22 Be 20 22 539 413 SB © | eee = ae Y 2 38 438 86 | 39 
7 i 10 11 240 260 500 4 2 5) ye en 160} 310) 40 
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3 2 8 TO es 3 cee [ee B20 4) 5 15 20] 185} 120] 365] 44 
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1 li 10 OU aoceaeed LEMME oe san iene ee ee ed haa ol ee | ee 49 
Be 8 14 22 940 800 1, £00 3 2 1 3) 99 40); 95} 50 
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| | | 


e The superintendent only answered such questions as he thought necessary, the salaries being what 
each receives per annum. 

J From census of March 6, 1871; number between four and twenty years. ‘ 

g Instead of grammar, high and evening. These schocls are secondary, intermediate, and grammar. 
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TaBLE IV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CONTAINING OVER 


Name of city. | 
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Vincennes 


Iowa City 
Muscatine 
Atchison 


Battle Creek 
Bay City 
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Parkersburgh 
Janesville 


CxLass B—Part I].—High, evening, corporate, and 


High schools. Evening schocls. 
| Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. 
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This is a day-school teacher also; received for evening school $300; school kept up six months. 
Four colleges. 
There is the university, two teachers and 60 pupils; 

German Lutheran, 1 teacher, 60 pupils; and German Presbyterian, 1 teacher and 40 pupils. 
Intermediate, between primary and grammar. 


Mixed. 


Miscellaneous schools. 
Norma] department connected with this school and conducted by its teacher. 
There are 150 non-resident students. 
Secondary school; ‘no evening schools. 


German Catholic, 3 teachers, 200 pupils; 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


5,000 AND LESS THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS—Continued. 


normal schools, and grand total of schools. 


j State normal school. : 
k We have 689 pupils in private schools and 100 in Hudson Academy—the primary and grammar in 

one building, divided into scven grades. 
t Exclusive of superintendent of public school and teacher of penmanship. 
m Exclusive of teacher of vocal music. 
n Includes 6 Catholic schools, 3 private and 2 seminaries. 
o Xenia College, care M. E. Church—mixcd. 
p Includes 4 private schools, 4 teachcrs, and 65 pupils. 
q Acadcmic instead of high school. 
” Select schools. 


Corporate schools. City normal schools. Grand total. 
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Pupils. | 


Number. 


HOS REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
TabLe TV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CONTAINING OVER 
Ciass B—ParT JII.— 
INCOME. 
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a This includes janitors’ salaries, $1,125 ; incidentals, $460 ; 
missions to treasurer, $45,262 65; balance in treasury, £2, 383 31. 
b Includes | eaters, $1, 582; and incidentals, $527 &7. 


c Special, 


$3,424 ; common, $2, 994. 


d Special, $906 ; common, $60 10. 

e Total special, $1,330; common, $9, 004. 

F Includes $2,474 70, incidentals, not classified. 

yg Includes 8372 54, furnishing. 

hk Contains ‘$1, 568 56, balance on hand, and $34,892 12, debts, &e. 

: Zneludes $3,362 29 received from null tax. 
$24,835 47, for items not in above list. 
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interest and principal of bonds, and com- 
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School finances. 
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0 OOOO |S aeeeeeree SOL OOF MORGSGs OU) 52 meere We. <2. ays 255 00 50 00 633 00 7, 654 00 
i+ ee eee 1,200 00 | 2,945 00 |.......... s1, 748 85:\|b....ce2 See eee 5, 893. 85 
20N000 OOM. 22---- -- 500 00 |16, 000 00 250 00 100 00 65 00 AS00N Bee :...2 36, 819 60 
ero s|| Aeocereeree 1,500 00 | 10, 036 00 | 2,000 00 |.......... 200 00 75) WD) | As oaeee 13, 811 00 
111 71 We: 40 Re soe Hey: § BS) | | Pee a chy 86.415. > eee ere ee eS 18, 995 82 
BEE 1 AR cee O50 LOO MRonds3 201N 4 Ce eee... .. os, 40 4; GAA SOMES es cee Hac eee 10, 767 32 
288 69 LO 05 | ese 8! pcre | Lae. 5 | fed © |. ar a | er | 11,772 93 
* | 


k Includes for bondsand interest, janitors, heating-apparatus, previously unpaid claims, &c., $10,7£0 95 
t Includes $20,000 reccived from sale of bonds. 
m Includes $395 28, insurance and interest. 
n Includes $2,750, paid on redemption of bonds. 


o Includes $34,115 28 received trom State tax collected on duplicate of 1870; State common school 


fund, $3 
p Includes 


7 Includes $6,086 57, interest of bonds. 
§ Includes fuel, lights, rents, repairs, stationery, and school-books. 


° 


488 86; school fund, $916 07; sale of bonds and interest, $26,425 28; sale of property, $7,584 11. 
$16,685 66, paid on redemption of bonds. 
q Includes $2,624 89, not entered above. 
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TABLE IV.-SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES 


CLass C—PanrtT I.—Names of superintendents, the population, enroil 


=| a FL, 
| Ve | Sea ee 
| 5) Ss = Seeeae 
| S| Se | Be | 3s 
ae) On es 
State. | Name of city. Name of superintendent. z 8 os ge = ie 
o = @ So Pe a) eee 
= a a eee aS 
5 2 \) & || So Seam. 
= io & aes) ~ 
4 ) ow = Ai A <4 
1 o> > 4 : ee 6 7 | 8 | 9 ] 
| | 
1 | @Ala . AP insealoosa (da)... sR. 8. CoS. 2.22225... ees | 1,689 | 5-21 1, 000 150 89 
2 | ail... 3 pWanville P.....: J. G: Shedd =... -3.--se = | 4,751 | 6-21 1,652) 1,012} 780 
On elle. -eDickson .-2-.--- I. CaSmithieereee ce eres ASO nom 6-2 1M... eee ces 739 
4 Je. 2H) Paso........! D.C. Smite. 22.5) eee 1,564 | 6-21 74 447 431 
Suet. Si iLitchfeld......: iB. BF. Dedees- 25...) 3.952 |16-21| 1,158] 1,037 609 
Camel. .\ANacomb:..-....). MM. Andrews -..-5<. sees 2,748 6-21 1, 019 eil 603 
foe. .evendota...2.. 4! AV. E. Brommeld™.. 22.2.5 3,546 6-21 1, 490 997 | 943 
S} Ul ...4\ Monmouth...-./ Ji. El. Walsoni(b) 22. 20-- oe | 4,662 | 6-21 1,760 | 1,029 950 
OR erie... Whereas. ..8 GE. Stockdale: 3. == | 3,650 | 6-21] 1,880 880 830 
10°) LU .-.-}) Watsuka .....: iby It, Jevennbis (@).osaaccos4 1,551 | 6-21 336 PL | seecac 
i sind ...Weolumbus--.---. PAG te Gaal es oe 1663 |) 6-21 gee. 8 570 474 
Food 2. WGoehete--.-.-24 DD Wee ees 3,133 6-21 1, 024 850 795 
12ieiods weorecm Ovetle.; tek. Cole..-27......-23.5 3, 227 | 6-21 1, 0e6 716 472 
14 | Ind ...| Lawrenceburgh.| 105; 1Obo JEU saaeesncascaes 3,159 | f-21 1, 683 860 642 
dogeiad |. 3) Logansport -.... lobermdamC ex. 2... - sees, 3,241 | G21] 2,690} 1,471 945 | 
RGmplud . -/MSeymour........ | J. C. Housekeeper........- 2,372 | 6-21 | 875 679 | 439 | 
17 | Iowa..| Cedar Falls ....- Vegi SWECHOM vo... see 3,070 | 5-21 | 1, 118 771 513 
18 | Iowa..| Independence...) Wilson Palmer....-.---.--- 2, 945 | 5-21 1, 027 | 625 | 499 
amply? 1 elvOUS ..-----<2-| 0. CG. suy der ._..sscceemees 4, 088 | 5-21) 1,588) 950 735 | 
20 | Iowa..| Marshalltown...) Charles Robinson........-- 3,218 | 5-21 1,053 | 509 446 
21 | lowa..| McGregor ------ ODE Haven... . 2.2: 2, 074 ees i ee. 323 
Deblowa.] Waverly........ Cis. Harwood (9) 2222552: 2,291 | 5-21 | 805 542 446 
93 | Iowa..| Winterset .....- Jos. W. Bartlett (b)........ | 1,485 | 5-21 | 535 505 309 
Paleicans 2|baxter Springs..| D. W.King-.........2.2.! 1, 284 | 5-21 301 209 193 
eo | anse ee mporia —...-.-- Po. Carmichac! -.----2254\) 2.108 ioe 1, 020 380 368 
26 | Kans -| Fort Scott.....-.. AW. Mckinney... ae! 4,174 | 5-21 1, 425 854 633 | 
Oi tf Kans 2) (Ottawa... --.-.-. Philitus Wales. ...:---2-2.: Q, 941 | 5-21 967 | 640 495 
28 | Kans .| Wyandotte ..-... (0) (G4 [eb Iai Se eee ecocsace . 2,940 | 5-21 il, Al | 540 429 
29 | Ky ..-| Marysville...... (av. Martin (0)... s-2se 4,705 | 6-20 1, 410 600 370 
30 | Ky Owcnsborough.Jid. W. Glageee... .2--2ae ee 3,437 | 6-20 | 865 550 595 
Sime. LH Paris .2..--..-2. WE. Clarke..4.-5.22eee 2,655 | 6-20 465 186 179 
32'| Mich .| Big Rapids...... Chas. WW. Borst-2222 eee. 1, 237 | 5-20 452 360 | 300 
33 | Mich .| Coldwater .....- avid Bemiss 2-2 aeo4-ees 4,381 , 5-20 1, 273 91, 254 1, 22g 
34 | Mich .| Lapeer City..... O..D, Thompson. 2eess 1, 772 | 5-20 677 491 449 
Soll) Mich Bf Marshall.....-2- Wenry No erence ee 4,935 | 5-20} #1,597| 1,057 1,014 
oO) Priel BeGwandobaven 2 f...... .- <a sees sees ae 3, 147 | 5-20 | 872 839 435 
37 | Mich -| Pontiac ......... i. A. Corpna eee. 2am 4,867 | 5-20] 1,219| 1,043 657 
36 Mich 2)) St. Clair ....--2: @. T. Aviles) eee. ce 1, 790 | 5-20 | 916 588 | 299 
39 | Mich .| Wyandotte ..... ale EL: BISHOP Ree r ses. 9 (ol 4l 5-20 1, 084 612 | 599 
40 | Minn .| Mankato........ J.B. Marttian (@)es.+---. 28 3,482 | 5-21] 1,435] 17 540 
41 | Minn .. Owatonna ...... AW, le Butiomiere... cok 2,070 | 5-21 724| £66 500 
a2ifeslinn. :|) Red Wing ...-.- CO) WW En Gian. 22 ee 4,360 | 5-21; 1,419) 1,038 | 699 
43 | Minn -| Rochester --..-- ©. . Robentei)........2. 3, 008M 5-2 ieee 1, 015 | 746 
44) Mo. ..| Chillicothe.....- ivy. O. Wieteter me . -.... ae 3,978 | 5-21 1, 324 740 581 
45 | Mo...) Independence...] A. Carroll.......... ..---- | 3148] 5-21] 1,108 800 57 
46 | Mo...) Jefferson City ..| A. F. Hamilton...........- 4,420| 5-21| 1.300] 900 bag 
47 | Mo. ..| Louisiana....... Geo. L. Osborne........--- 3, 639 | 5-21 1, 429 | 719 493 | 
48 | Mo...| Westport....... Wegiae CO semeeeen | | 1,095 | 5-21 432] 290 20) 
AOU) PNev ee aeAustin........-5 WED, Ib, IAW cecssescande 1) 324 Wl6=18H eee. 2 125 14+ 
50 | N. J ..| Atlantic City ...| Edward S. Reed .......... | 1,043 | 5-18 507 423 346 | 
Bil | ING dl...) SHUG, Caco eee Theophilus Patterson ..... 4, 555 | 5-18 1, 224 500 409 
52'| Oliio .-]|Laneaster....... Geo. Wasi lol. =.<-- 22.228 4, 725M 2 1,400 | 1,138 999 
53 | Ohio .-| Mount Vernon..| R. B. Marsh............... 4,816 0-21 1, 545 840 Teg | 
54 | Ohio..| Urbana........- VA..C, Dencimee.........5.) 4,276 | 5-21 |.-....-.. 1, 020 6e 
8) | Oder) 4) Wa. coocand Uo Cy ISAPOIESy . co coeWeacnc. 3, 457 | 5-21 1, 352 861 59 
56 | Texas.| Jefferson ..--.-.. Hee ©. LOWers ac. 26 2428 4,190 | 6-18 |.....-.-- 755 | 782 
57 | Utah .| Manti ....... Pew. T. Reid............4 1, 239 | 4-16 335 | 285 240 
OS tah -t MoumteP lea sail 5. = 2. onc ase nes ens ceceenl 1, 346 | 4-16 cota Uae A {lees 30 
59 | Va...-.| Fred’ksburgh (0)| John Howison............. 4,046 | 5-21 1,179 281 | one 
GO| Wis ..|\ Beloit®). See. Wei Wright........... 04! 4.396 | 4-20] 1,526] 1,291) 1,224 
61 | Wis ..| Green Bay...... eelia Husmorth _.......5%) 4,666 | 4-20] 1,419 614 200 
62 | hv is .. Portage... | J. S. Guppey....--.--...-. 3,945 | 4-20] 1,564] 1,069 | 938 
710 


a Includes Northport and Taylorsville. 
b Clerk of the school board. 


e Enrollment. 
Jf One graded school, having eight departments. 


e County superintendent. Wm. J. Jones, clerk of | g County superintendent. 


the school board. 
ad A district graded school. 


h One graded school, having nine rooms, 
74 President of the board of education. 
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CONTAINING LESS THAN 5,000 INHABITANTS. 


ment, and attendance, and statistics of primary and grammar schools. 


Primary schools. Grammar schools. 
Teachers. Pupils. Teachers, Pupils. 
Ges Se 
=) °o s e 
ape) semen: | 2 lei oi 2) eile) ea |e 
57S o 2 S comil = = cj | o ° e o . = 
4\/a\/8]4 a em | 4)/a|e] a A cs a Ai 
16/11: 12) 13 14 15 16 17| 18 |}19)| 20 21 pee pay uk 
| je 
ree ore ae 3) |:ccas. 4. | Ao |e Me |e 5| 35 29 Gf iy 1 
17 sey 17 286 336 622 Oe. ee 9 Q 37 61 98| 2. 
©) |e a4) EGS 9 226 263 46910 418. 0.3 4 4 80 89 169| 3 
EE AD Oe 4 121 110 931 | 4 1p3 4 98 | 99 197| 4 
Hilemip | ss 9 245 250 4951/0 ONe....3 2 2 30 50° 60 | 5 
fab) 4 A | ae | 505] 2) 1] 1] Oil's. 3... . eee 95) 6 
eye) 8 8 205 Q77 459m) Gis ...4 6 6 169 175 544 7 
AME ell © Gi)! 516 300 397 697| 5 1 4 5 147 150 207 | 8 
aie) 6 6 200 220 420| 8|...... A qi 162| 188 350| 9 
dit) 2 2 | 72 79 isi wie ye 3 64 | 1% 141, 10 
‘| al 7 8 202 227 Hooue..#8..2.M).. 208... .'1-......|- ee 2 11 
12/1) if 12% 309 331 G40} NF... 3 9 2 30 | 40 70 | 12 
S| 2 ie 6 6 234 207 aati OE S| 2 2 Sf 68 125 | 13 
a). 2) ee 4 143] 164 S071 Gil h.. 2. | 6 6 144 146 290 14 
201 3| 17] 20] 0633] e613 Sis mee. 3. y 2 2) 63) 256 si) 15 
1 je 4 5 153 130| 283) 1 1 at 3 | 51 | 64 115| 16 
le eA aS 5 187 157 s4408 EL.2.. 2 2 | 44 51 95 | 17 
AG 1) A 4} ¢123} e125 es} | el) ae Se 4 | 4 | e109 e114 187| 18 
felell | a8 8 270 285 555 | 2 1]) 3] 3 67 85 | 152} 19 
ic] 2) eee) 9| 150 174 soa DMT 2 Q 2 | 23 34 57), 20 
Base ity) Sit @ 100 ea) ise) 4) a 4 5| 51 66 117] 21 
Ae AS CR Ae eee 705. ..2[..<. $e oc M822. ee 22 
all (a 8 9 170 19311 302N6..2.1.... 2. Mo i te. A ee Se ee 23 
are 3 4 68 CA 130.12 2} 1 3 | 29 34 63 | 24 
3 |e a) 70 ee: 141 147 288 3 th 3 4 | 33 47 80 | 25 
hea Pi) a1) ) 12 aT 296 Byat| | 2) | See 2 Q 37 | 43 80 | 26 
Bale 2i\0 a3 By || See ee soo 34 1 1 2) 35 37 CONN gl 
Save Billi 2 70 coll 150 1}) 1) 2 3 50 54 104} 28 
Blas | GMb W ONle.c:. see | 316) 1 A oe Ol 2. ae 54} 29 
Ce ETE 2 100 100| .200|; 5] 2] 3 5 150 150 | 300 30 
> ae 2 Q 40 40 Sony Theos 1 | 1 15 25 40| 31 
Sree BES ak... eee 140i) 73... ! 3 | SI... 2 120 32 
freee ie 1m ans... Ee 917| 2 1) 1 Py ee 11) 33 
5 |e Me GS 5 112 A500) 24200 Ot ee Q 2 40 43 | 83 | 34 
SOE 14] 14 325 380 7051], 92 2 oe a Q 20 40 60 | 35 
4 6 GSe.... Sse. 645! 2 a (ee | 4 2.. oi eee 194| 36 
9 Alen VIGI ) s92'0) 9 195 187) DP... 22: Q 2 Bil 47 98) 37 
g 3 3 67 | fey (BS) | eg eee 1 1 16 Oa 39 | 38 
|| ee wt 185 279 4640 14...) 1 1 31 38 39 | 39 
a 6 6 120 160 os0ue  24)...-! 4 4 110 145 255 | 40 
. 3 3 139 148 287 | m6 1 4 6 100, 9-117 Q17| 41 
11 qi) 11 256 249 40 20)... 21) Q Q 36 42 | 78 | 49 
8 8 8 215 259 4400 954. --~! Nes 5 115/) 195 240 | 43 
10} 2 cL 10 200 264 4648 ON)... 1 1 31 25 56| 44 
6 Pee 6 396 404 soos 3f.....! fi as 3) 140 126 266 | 45 
cn hy 8 225 215 440| 2 1) 4 5 83 17 160 | 46 
ea, 1 4 5 181 212 ei: || | 2) Beene 2 Q 95 43 68| 47 
4 ary al 83 60 ies || ee (ee eee eee ee 48 
2]. Alpe & 44 40 {ily (ER 1 eee i 1155 32] 49 
2 |. 2 2 84 3 1574 eo... Q 2 84 88 162} 50 
2 ae Ss 64 60 124 eee 2! hie 2 20 100 190 | 51 
1 i) 10 340 450 790| 4 2h 2 a 80 110 190} 52 
13s ia | © 13,0243 321 564} 2 Mat 2 47 | qa 120) 53 
LOG Ee eat |) 11 237 239 | 476 | 3 ye al 3 7a 61 132] 54 
OL oO} 610 215 TOU) 40g hee AI... ... 3 3 7 47 LZ ]} 55 
7) 6 il 7 150 SOO ee NE 2 |... ....)...... ee 56 
OA EA 2 60 70 Te) | 2) ae ie Q 65 55 120} 57 
Aw) 2 Q 4] 239 Q15 Ge lL || a | i ee ET. P52 
10} 2 8) 10 127 97 oombe HU .. | a eee. | 59 
Sat. we oo 9 200 210 410 4a) |: 8 8 130 | 160 290 60 
Pe eae rl GUN NE eee ee ae IN | eet Qi} .2.-.-o|-l 88] 61 
9 9 9 250 260 510 | iy aoe 2 2 48 54 102 | 62 
j Includes intermediate department. m Including three intermediate schools, having 362 
k Approximately, and including the enrollment of pupils. 
sectarian schoo] children. ~ n Secretary of board of education. 
U Clerk of board of education. o Public schools have had no existence in Freder- 


icksburgh until the present year. 
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| pa | Number, 


CU 69 09 et 


State. 


.| Mendota 
.| Watsuka 


| Green Castle 
| Lawrenceburgh .... 


| Marshalltown 
| McGregor 


.| Lapeer City 


.| Pontiac 


.| Wyandotte 
-| Mankato 


‘| Red Wing 
.| Rochester 


_| Manti 
.| Mount Pleasant .... 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Name of city. 


3 


Macomb.....--.-.-. 
Berio es... oe 
Goshen............. 


Logansport..-....-- 


Independence 
Lyons 


Waverly Jo cececcar 
Winterset 
Baxter Springs 
Emporia 


wikort Scott........0 
Ottawa seeececs. sce 
-, Wyandotte 


Maysville .........- 
Owensborough ..... 
NRATAS See reas 
Big Rapids 
Coldwater 


Marshall ........... 
StsClair...........1 


Chillicothe ......... 
Independence 
Jefferson City -....- 
WeOWISIaNa) oc... ae 


Salem 


Urbana 
\W SHEE, 6565 coe | 


Fredericksburgh . . .| 
Beloiti@eeeeersns-so- 
Green Bayer = o8 
Portage 


TABLE IV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CON 


CrLass C—Panrt II.—High, evening, corporate, 


High schools. 


Evening schools. 


a Also two private schools having 220 pupils. 
bv Ashbury Univ’sity and Indiana Female College. | f This is an intermediate school. 


ce Enrollments. 


d One graded school, having eight departments. 


| Teachers. | Pupils. Teachers. | Pupils. 
a 
8 x ) yl 3 ra a8. oie: 
g/S/a/S/4] 6 | & | 8/2/8184] 21 & 
=) © We o 5 i || o 5 
~2\dalele|4|e)/8 |4\a\S|el|a/e] a 
24125/26|27|/28| 29 | 3e 31/32 33 34 35/36) 37 
1) tS ah aeons 2. 31... 1) ees | eos 
4...) 3 3h ia 2408) ccop..21 1) eee ee a eee 
mm OW it) SP Ste me 4cimeetl ST.. 2! Pe ee ee 
Bee eae 4 fen Mh Ae Le ee eS ed? 2 Se ee ae ees 
We ait\, i ay 13 2 BAL. Al eye. ae ee 
| Hl) SW cee ee Ba au ee io a 
mm OM) it A AN ay. al Aa eRe 
A eo ah ae coe oat! Sah... (0 Le Coe 
AP a) Ql) on eae son” Heol)... F eM. ee 
ea Tat oilh coal eee ae a tes eee 
me aN) ON) Sot) SUE 40) ae, ie Ae Be 
Mm odht I) S68 Oh” sae Ze eile Sie eae |e ee 
a i) i eh ont (18) 4a ee ee ee ee 
B..0) 3) aeesmee Sale isi) Rr a od ee 
1 “3 a} i) i6| 30__..... eee, OS ei Alb 
it. - } 2 32 42 74)... ee ee ese ae. 
H..)|) 4 4 cz) 84 tes ee baits 3 
| ae 1 1) 10) 16) “ere. Ae a PSL a 2 
We.) ap a) aye 2a) So Re os ee RS at 
i) Gt) a) 2) dp oa © ooh ee ae J----fa--0]----|-oeeee 
i} ay) Hh) 8 eah  50N WoL eee. Pe Mae UE lls ae 
weveleeee|eeeelecee[eee [eeecee|eeeeee| sees eee eeteeteel eee ie... 
Cae Le ee ee a ee 
1 Re es | a fe) ae ee | Oe ae ws e. 
j | 
ea) a so 40) zo Ee 1 
Pa ae a isi 0h 75h) te ae SS eo ee 
ap ai0..] ah oa) 49) 40nd ale ee ee 
ih’ | dy eee» Yao. ME a salle Se a ae 
Ni Peme fale. 8 1) 1000... 3 ae Oe. ee ie ees aT 
i} ay, a) & 40k ay) teal tie ee Gee le a eee 
1) i) 3} 4 23 46) file #4) 2 ee | Rey Ea 
or tee Vanier Wet beee | acc pealtn ei purcucn: 
i) a) i) Mo) im) ook ee es eS eae 
a) a) a) «= 1h 30) esol’ Se ee Sia a ee 
Hi} 2. Se eo) 109) tee we eae 
IL 44.2) a) col] ) aol Ne ae Ce Ee a ee 
|| | se Pe 
iy Gh) ahbea 2G) 616 so IE i a eee 
ay hea aah 245)” Sail Ae Ge ee ph ae 
oh foe) 18) AO) a at fT ee 
law ale al iat a aa We eI Ga ie a 
---4) BA on oOle SB Sper. DE ese bees tees sees sees 
avi PA aiid 10h ok ae ee 
if Wh Mt 68) 30% 4il| zi} a) ily gi) 3b. Sop gle ae 
if Sau We 2) Su 30) Sif ae Lae oe ee 
a Pa) 3h 4), 34) Gol! 100). 20 ee ah ee 
at Eo) 68) ag) 35] oth at Ee ae ae 
a3) | 3it o4) 35h ail. Sr aE ae Ale ee 
6 B 6130 143) 273, Pe a el ee 
weeeles oe wee ele wes wees) eee es! core ee, coe Ae eos Ssoeod so0s56 = wees 
OA ee ee er eo ee eee 
it 2 ee ed ee (ies ee Pea ts eee 
yy y 2 45 53 m6 2 eet ES Pat ~ is Saat 
} t 


e One graded school, having nine rooms. 


g Approximately and including the enrollment of 


sectarian schools. 
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and normal schools, and grand total of schools. 
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Corporate schools. | City normal schools. Grand total. 
| _s 
Teachers. Pupils. Teachers. Pupils. |S %| Teachers. Pupils. 
oa Gt ag 
o °o 3) | —— —_ —-- --— 
3 gi | ped te ee his | a 
a Sek ato eS ice) o pla oO oe Sail a 
A ele elZlsiéleissigieleia|2| 3 
A A|A)/S)/RAlR ISS Ala le | a) ee] 
em — |__| —}—_} 4 22 
338 |/39|}46 45146 47, 48|49 50 51/52 53 54/55) 56) 57 | 58 
| | 
| 
oN cy gel A apie Ls 8 | ge SS OR |e, ot @. 4) Gl 650R) 30N ea 
ess wee eee cl... tS. (ES ee Le | 20.....| 22 22 341) 439 780 
Obes eee | ch ae ee od 15) 2 14| 16) 342 397) 739 
ed ey ae eee | > 20 8 1] 7 8} 219 209; 4a) 
a Ale. Ua 13) 2 12) 14, 288 321 609 
ee ye ol | oe? fl | a m1 MER, I TON) ah Gl} Tea! ee... 655 
ee | ‘oe! OTE Se Ue) Cy eft 16 2 14) 16) 417 526 «943 
1 hls de Sd ey ae 11) ¥ 2i}) 40.4... 950 
Bee tcl Eee eee Mae Mee een AE WA). les! -.| @14) 1) 15) 16/ 390 440 830 
Bool Be OE EL ea 5 | Ae Ra weeds Hc Al) ot 4] Si Tsai esa com 
Pee. 3 | eg) Oe oe of | ea i 6 2 7 OO} 233] «251) 474 
ee re 0 ee he ol fie.) 15) Qf 14 16) 370] 411} 7a 
poe ee oe. seeds... OF Hh OF 1, Sise 420i) mae 
Q Ya EN Nd j -|.-..| 19 2 19) 14 335} 398) 649 
. Bey. SUED ae | eee |..--| 23) 3} 22 95 748 723 9451 
oh ee | ( e L ia veede-cde.e dd) Bi ial 7 11) c844lh c335H comm 
Bo (ER LE EY a a |: ae ee) di) 1) 10) 11) 263 250 513 
bt Tee Re ee ee ee wJeoef--e-----..] 10) 2 12 14) 303 323) 625 
Seabee Uy ie a! oe fe Ih gol) ah ail? tall) a4 Gaga) 7a 
eee ee ee a -.e 13]....] 12) 19 186 236) 416 
Bee oc My pert) ME Re RS || a Ee a a 10} 2 10) 12 158 170; 398 
ee ee Ae i aa a. ea! 5} 1) st Gee) ae 
Siesta et a cr} ei} 41 ats} aso! a3ai 309 
se A Se ee a ee ee! 5] Ot. al SI ow Boch © id 
a La ae ery See! 6 1) 7 8S 174 194 368 
; ees eee po Sk ee | 15), 2) 13] 150) 3381) 351) Gee 
Bcc (oc 3 (ean cee EY | 2) Dra wees | EaP URe! Oe G@ yu 4) et 426 426) 
oboe footed See RD ee Tee a ea, Sa ANS! fa, 3 3] Sl 225k 834 
Boo too cle M4 LED LEME ae Ad Oh es ee eee] PE ee At 3) 61) ee Le! 370) 
cop boo cle hd Baa SRN RE) Te ae 8 PS 1 VR OR Ve | et es es > 
Bs leant Ne ED A Re ee Tee a aa a a 4. 1) 3] 4 sh 77) 160 
| ee Fee all Gli, tH) a) ae eee 300 
At PR aa TNR 9 Ma 1g) Sk 17 20 Alen! 1128 
mR) Oe El PE I eae oe ah ee ee Sie a! sh 1] 68) «| 6192] «=220| 419 
2 EHSAN APE BRE AR Ud 19 2 22 24) 448 566 gl1014 
e.| 5k eee ec) ‘oe! (IE ee a ee AE oe) ee Gy fil) oR 10h 2 ee. 839 
me ae A Re 1 a ae Hee Ye See ee 11) 2 14 16 383) 284! G67 
eee IDE a. ie. he eS ERE : .-.| A3l 2 68 10} 121) 169 290 
4 a) ee) ae ee eee eee bene pee eee bees bee 133 «1l «8 «(| 235 6347, +582 
Bel lho CMe ek DR) | A Ta A! RV | “| i) 12) 13) 310, 4070 71% 
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ml ow 
PEE cowaunwiwn | t! Number, 


hSt. Clair Union School; also two sectarian |j Baptist college. 


schools, having 2 teachers and 90 pupils. 


k Colored corporate institution. 


Also one German private school, having 2 teach- |? Public schools have had no existence until the 


ers and about 150 pupils. 


present year in Fredcricksburgh. 
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TABLE IV.—SCHOOL STATISTICS OF CITIES CON 


Cuass C—PaARrtT III.— 


Received from 
taxation. 


18,480 10 


11,037 59 


| 13,000 00 
| 10,547 4x 


6,654 28 


5, 163 94 


Ae 11 


ees 51 
3,682 91| 


2'950 00 
4,213 39 | 
13,561 60 | 


3,635 79 
13,299 54 
2.151 76 
5,000 00 
9/429 12 


4,896 00. 


11,479 92) 7 


16,166 05 
12,000 00 
5,500 00 


INCOME 
A 0 
°, Be aoe 3 : 
ad ity. Sow Sey) Se Wea 
® a 7 ae oa 
= ea | 1 3 ae al ae 
3 ae ce | Se eee 
5 ao | OM o 2 oe 
A a | 4 mee a 
1 . 
| 
1 2 | 5 59 | G60 GL 2 
1! Ala Tuscaloosa....|.....-.--- igs, 969 65 |... 232 ote 
2) IN...-| Danville .....-|$3,080 43 | 1,994 08 $2,314 75 | $374 54 
Sale te ieksonie. 2 403294001, 098 (Sil, |e ose hee eee 
4a WEBI Paso ...... | 2,033 60) '60000| 15 00 | 230 00 
Slee ome litchiields.....\.2..02.0 5S. 46. See | Seen eee eee 
Guenlleees eMiacombry =a). 165 27 3603: eos eames Nee eee 
i | 100, ooo) bind oooene 3, 10452 1EL 33908 14: |e eee, | ae ee ees 
Soy ie. 4 Mountouth. ---\55, 000 OOM E2000 00) 022-2 eee es 
®) | QU sca | IXeiileoscaooane AO SOR BL 207, SOR eee tae oe ree 
10} Tll....] Watseeka...-.- EGY | Ion ceosnues 333 93 82 68 
11 | Ind...| Columbus..... GH BY) |e cena eol aeeensess lceteeee s+ beecaaaas 4 
12a inde eG oslienpeerne.- 5, 348 47 | 2,544 37 | 2,140 39 | 2, 706 84 
13Mlnidiee PG reenCaxtle .| 7,642 33) 2,955 36 |.........-402.....524 
1404 Ind ... ange D eh. Wee ss =: -e 142000 00 |. 22 oeeese Rs ee 
15 | Ind ...| Logansport ..-| 1,367 84 | 7,391 89 |.......... 1,675 44 
16 | Ind. eymour . ....| 5,477 34 | 2,614 78 | 2,027 83 132 80 
l@piewa -jyCedar Falls...).....--..: TE 25) hecoooccss | 94 40 
18 | Iowa..| Independence. S yeil Sie || BI OGY EE Bas escoasd |-easeass=d 
19M Towa. -}) Lyons ........ Sea OD) || Pe AUG) te) |B cacocanet||oocesuncad 
20 | Iowa-.) Marshalltown. FY 025 76R]] 1,053 244. 2..-0.2.3 Lee 
DiMlOWaLeR ECG TESOL - cele. cc oa ae oe ee eens eee | 
22 | Iowa..| Waverly . ...., 2,931 41 | 935 67 | 5,937 13|.......... 
23 | Iowa RyRtere SSH | Pea 30 | A. Aeon A eemoaded| beStsaEE od 
24 | Kans -| Baxter Springs|...-...--. 684 O04) eee seee a2 ee 
25 | Kans .| Emporia ....-- 18995 75a 18064 O00) 22ers Me eee 
26 | Kaus .| Fort Scott ....) 2,390 00 | 2,850 00 |....-..--- 15, 949 00 
Qipianse|) Oltawale---.-- 533 24 | 1,598 25 600 00 IE... -2 ee 
QeiGansiehy Wyandotte soso. ...-2 ee aL San IM aeeoeses haxsonses / 
SG key ..-\f Maysville. .2.1).........8 e720 041] eee | . 
30 | Ky ...| Owensborough .......... 1,920 00 |....-.. a| Leesa) 
SiMEeee 4) PATIS .....-2.Mio-.-----8 480 CO}| eee ee eee eee 
32 | Mich .| Big Rapids... 206) 194 42) 1,195 25 76 25 
33 | Mich .| Coldwater . 293) 41M 27300 47 | Weare 125 00 
34 | Mich -) Lapeer City... ‘| 2, 392 18 308 46 548 96 278 60 
35 | Mich .| Marshall.....-. , 3, 821 40 820 267) 1 633 14s eee eee 
36 | Mich .| Grand Haven -}.......--- 433965 Ieee et ae eee 
37 | Mich .]) Pontiac ......- 5, 183 66 886 09 | 1, 860 60 | oc ee 
38 | Mich -| Saint Clair....| 438 88 | 1, 126 39 95 07 74 00 
Jo me Nich A NV yandotte 2.4)--..---- 2 415 23 403 D0 Peeereere 
40 | Minn | Mankato ..... 98 04 | 1,950 40 | 2,400 83 }.......... 
41 | Minn -| Owatonna ....|....--.-.- B94 214 eee aa eee eee 
42 | Minn. Red Wing.. SMR. .c2222 35216: 31. ce eee 
43 | Minn .| Rochester ....|....--.... esas 2,945 14 781 35 
AAP ENoe.-\'Chillicothe | .tp_.2-. 26. 500 00 | 1,500 00 |....-.---. 
45 | Mo ...| Independence.|.......... 859 50 | 1,042 77 114 87 
46 neo --.)Jetierson City. ....-.-.! 699 S00. Ae ee 
47 | Mo Wouisiana:. 75 EP... oo) re 813 00) Res h2. 2s 
48 | Mo. Westport ....- 515 10 208) OS) | oseeoesee 76 20 
49 Nev AUVGGLT ees. |e 4! 455 00 | 3,195 45 |....--. ae. 
50| N.J Amlantic City-p...-..--2. Woo cee od Me cee | Sen =e 
Bil || Nod! 6. | Selene seeeoes 11 00 473 86 265) 40H eee 
52 | Ohio ..| Lancaster... .-- 1, 730 63 | 2,206 50 190 O49)R.2 = 32a 
66) |! Olinke 2] vicina Werle eee | Gaon See | ee See en eee oe, 
54 | Ohio ..| Urbana....... 4,601 11/\onGiimoo||§.....-- SIF 2a 
SomOlnio Wy MN\Viatene Teeny: 965) 32) ORSeORO0) ee ee eee 23, 207 81 
Bh || Gtexeee || UII ORO. o560.k SeSOSeeneR) PEGESEesOs Peeeeers: Reseeroosdélococcacore: 
Be |POUA Na beim...) Pee | i |e Le Zee 
Bye) ||| Witwhigk | AUR, JOAShhiiS, |.soccoeeoe PESO eee PeRemaeee (boeeaocscclcanconcoon 
59 | Va....) Fred’ ricksb’(f) Laos eee 061 00:|.--2.2 23. B23 eee eee 
60 Wis . ‘Beloit..seaeeee + 616 41 6325027 e 22270 3h ae eee 
61| Wis _.| -| Green Bay....) 4,313 16 | 717 60 | “632 80/2... 
6% | Wis .2) Portages-- ee Ae-eseer = crt 093 19 CUNT (00) | |e ceoocasc 


Reeeived from 
other sources. 


"156 00. 
159 00 


| & Bee | 


655.00 


200 00 
449 00 
5,015 00 

155 00 


aIncludes $8, 651 51, unclassified current expenditure. 
b Unclassified expenditures. 
c Includes $86 45 interest on bonds. 


Total. 


$6, 969 65 
19, 957 09 

21, 981 13 
9, 148 96 | 


9, 824 21 
6, 610 05 
684 00 
4, 682 70 
59,014 00 
6, 923 24 
13, 387 16 
5, 992 65 
6, 920 00 
3, 430 00 
5, 592 37 
16, 813 23 
6, 624 36 
22, 596 49 
13, 105 76 
75,115 41 
4,591 16 
8, 013 73 
SIL Bs) U0 
4,530 00 
16, 656 85 
24,595 25 
7, 000 00 
11, 446 26 
8, 999 70 
5, 692 97 
5,025 95 
11,650 45 


29) 785 14 


1, 261 00 
19, 086 71 
22, 678 46 

6, 849 79 | 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TAINING LESS THAN 5,000 INHABITANTS—Continucd. 


School finances. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Permanent. Current. 
: . | Salary of 
: Libraries ue : 
Sites and superin- Salary of} Fuel and : Station- |School 
buildings, ®8¢ @P-) pants, teachers.| light. Rent. | Repairs. | “Gry. -lbooks. 
paratus. al | 
| 
6S 67 68 69 | 70 71 72 73 74 | 
| 
| i 
$31,356 OOS... 5. $1,200 00 /$6, 789 09 [$1,361 25 $1,056 00 |.........]...----.-- 14 eS! 
7,219 00| $295 56 | 2,700 00 | 6,265 00| 795 92).......... P2549 Gin) “S10 95/0 | 
20,000 00 2,000 00 1,000 00 | 2,920 00) 250 00 30 00 | 225 00 26 25 $25 70 
2c 25 00 1,500 00 4,758 00 |........-. 30000) 250 00 5100) Wa eae, 
6.93243 "........- 1 SOORCOMIEG: 40000 || 751 51 18... . abe 2 ine ee ee 
P| ee) 2,000 00 | 7,500 00} 9800 00|..........| 40000; 100 00]......- 
14,300 00].......--- eee S70G0 COUN 418 COME 202... Me eos IL... 
Emcee tie, |) ee I TP OCO OG IES e5Sutomnl, 37 OOW cn. - 2... ald. 4 
5,300 00, 100 00 | 1,600 00 | 5,468 00 | 430 00 |.......... 120 001) ) 50 con ES  ) 
1,000'00 |b.....--.-. 16200 O0h)13; 717 704k-..-- 4. ee 8 BIST S54 bo see Ae | 
see. SIE | 1,450 00 | 5,100 00} 150 00|.....e....| 50 00|.........J-...... 
110325 (8 2 ae iR300 O01E9, 026 OO) [t.......-ah..-...- 1 66.601 S2)|"b ee tue et 
27,000 00} 200 00 | 1,400 00 | 2,950 00} 550 00 /.........]........-)....--.-.J....... 
8000, 0018. eee 1,200 00 3,700 00} 52490 10000; 425 00 dats et 
Oi4p4 9S 1h eee 5,865 00 | 629 54 S000 538 40\\) 195 sh Melee. | 
D... e 60.00 Fa cOUr00) 18 4, 350 28 W) Y710773'2 22. 900 SGN...) ee) 
Teste 47... 208 11,500 00} 5,670 50°] 1,946 91)}/.....2..) 381 404) 5.5. ees 
40,600 00 400 00 |.......... 435000 Nl, 062 BGa ey cee Nee ee ee 25 00 
a... 1C07 00 1) 1,000 OO)WS, 059 99 1) 404 637)... 27)... ea... ee! 
150000 ]|f 150 00 h......-2 1,230 00 150 00 75 00 40. 00)| 5. eee 
i .oe0: aoe | 110 CONN 1, 485 00 I) 158 68')L_...... 1) 596 BQ). a 
37,825 00, 100 00 | 1,200 00 | 6,500 00; 30000; 30000) 500 00 50 0OW eet 
1o7eGNl_...----. | ee 7h 3.965 Goll) 750 00) (241 85!) 42 75)... wes 
a oe | 1,500 00 3,450 00 | 662 Gal =_...._ 3,000 00 }E-...8 Une 
B..5 | ee ee 5) 000 00 | 150 00)}/ 120 00) 776 794)... 72-2) os 
20,000 00 |........-- 1,800 00 | 4,500 00} 20000! 30000! 15000 100 00| 50 00 
=i eeee ee a 150,00 NN) 150500). 2.4. 50 OOH ....s> aes 
1 e50030 (i. ee: | Hd, 200 O0NH 1,920 00/}| 150°00))) 170/00 |)........9........ 5! 
435000 fe... -- 1,200 00} 6,619 00} 644 98]_......... 1,955 O9dlL .... 5: See 
2,546 97 50 00 | 1,500 00 | 2,720 00! 150 00|.......... 50 COWL ccs eee 
1615 O30 a 1 2500 OO) G, 878.051). -25-.. Sul) .. eee! Cut6S GTI. ceca eee 
25,063 61 TOO Wt, 200 OG} 11,320 00) 1,264 77 %.... 2 B27} No. ae. 
53,460 00 1,000 00 | 1,800 00 | 6,520 00} 300 00|.......... 800 00 =. 200 00-50 00 
95,000 00} 200 00 |.......-.- | O50 00a cues 73847) 6 305 15M... ee 
shin een | PPR GOGROON 1100 OOM 2 700 00\Pe 2s) ale ...... 48 2 800 OONL.....__ 1 gee 
GOGUOCH ee wee... a 4,520 00 | 290 00 37.50! 800 00 15 OOWeAe 
ae by A | 1200 003,330 00 |) 220 00)}2.........0 700 OOHE....... Bye 
TOOOHOO||L .. 22... <5! f} 1, 50000) 6, 348 00.4 1, 000700) .......-; |. 315 00 75 00M. 
6,290 BOM)... ....-1 1, 500 00 | 7,500 00 | 1,378 75||.......... 1, 426 00}:....22. 2) 
------+---| 150 00| 1,100 00} 4,280 00] 225 00] 800 00 50 00)]5.....80 eee 
15,000 60} 500 00 | 1,200 00 | 7,855 00 50000} 16000 15000 ..........).....-. 
45,663 60} 200 00 | 1,500 00 | 7,700 00 | 1,000 00 |.......... 500 00 200 00 100 00 
93,000 00} 50 00 | 1,200 00) 6,589 50| 537 00 84 00)).......... 2. ee 
1,900 00|.........- 680 00 | 2,000 00) 145 00 |.....-.-.. 40 00M. ...ceemete. 3! 
8,100 00 pb. Os) EBSe, eee M h 3,885 O0}}.... 2. 320 704]........ 4h en eee 
ee | 300 00 20 00 | 2,650 00 | 150 00 }........-. 0 O04}... eee 21150 00 
eo ee | 122 40 | 3,850 00 | 225 00 30 004). 2../2ae 8 25 0a 
GGo7 de... 1300800 Wee, 407 150) 2,251 7emee......4---.2. oI. cout | Ea 
ie. ee ee ee. Bi (COmCOMND, 500 00m) |. ene... a A... 
2.91812] 132 12] 1,500 00 | 8,331 10| 4,049 58]__._....-. Packics. JL ae | 
9,281 90). 22-2...2! 1,800 00 | 6,584 77 | 3,161 43 |.......... | aes |) an | 
500 00 75. 00 Poe 1,400 00 (eee at Loscass | a ee 
ee AN | fe..se21 104, 490001 So a0 150 iT) porpeneree pensenenen inereee 
ce .- 2252-8) §«100R00IF 7, 432 iy Gre aire, 109,693 B44.....-.-2)eaeece 
eege -eeee 5, aaa 0n ee SCOT 00 ho, 90000 |-eeeaeem ee _.!| 1,800 00 ]....---- pee. am 
3870048. ....5: 8 200 00 | 4,819 00 | 500 00 7500] 262 25 | 


dIncludes unclassified expenditure. 
eIncludes unclassified expenditures of columns 12, 15, 17, 18, and 19. 
Jf Public schools in Fredericksburgh have had no existence until the present year. 
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Total. 


7O 


$6, 969 65 


6, 813 


5, 990 31 
d13, 077 99 
7,016 97 
20, 164 25 
38, 858 38 
64, 130 00 
4,591 16 
7, 200 00 
15, 967 
5, 450 
16, 238 
20, 136 
6, 605 
10, 365 
56, 863 
31, 060 
4, 725 
12, 750 
3, 320 


4,554 


50 
00 
00 
82 
00 
00 
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TABLE V.—STATISTICS OF NORMAL 


2 
S 
Bg 
Name. Location. 1 PI Principal. 
Ee 

gS 

A 
State Normal School.....-------.-.-- Talladega, -Alapeerre. 1 ee | 5 AS: ae ney ee heme 
Arkadelphia Normal School. ....-..--|, Arkadelphia, Ark ........ 1869 | Rev. dohn Jordan ...... 
Girls’ Normalischooltees-seerereeea: San Francisco, Cal ........ | 1869 | Ellis H. Holmes........ 
State Normalas choolteseeeeseeeee sees San JOSeyCaleeeeeerete. lt 1862 | W.T. Lucky,A. M., D.D 
State Normal School...............-- New Britain, Conn ........ | 1849 | Isaac N. Carleton, A. M. 
Normal Wniversityes:.-- -----------8 | Wilmington, Del .........- 1867 | John C. Harkness ...--- 
Hast Plomda Semiiary 25.--.25-.---F Gains Valle; We sce. cece. «of. < oni ee eee ee eee 
West Florida Seminary..........---- gy ee os cco ree MEP (MES Ens Ree Noes manne 
Normal dep't Atlanta University....| Atlanta, Ga ...............|...-.- E. A. Ware, A.M .. .... 
State Normal Universtty ....-..--.-- Downie elle) eee | 1857 |)... eee, cee ae 
Cook County Normal School.....-... Englewood, Ul _...22222... | 1868 | D.S. Wentworth ....... 
Normal class of Westfield College....; Westfield, Il..............\... agi). s52 eee = 
, Normal dep’t of Eurcka College...... | Mure ka ell Gee seeeerctecters« Oe. «aes H. W. Everest, A. M.... 
| Addison Teachers’ Seminary ........ WeAcd disor iD eee tecjcoeer ik tle 2. 2.2.2, 2c eee eee 
County Normal School. ..22-.-..-.- Reoria, Vee tees a WBUSES! (Seas So ecoackhose 
Southern Illinois Normal University.. Carbondale, Tl ............ 1869 Wi). 2c os oe eee 
County Normal Schools..-......-..... Bureau County, Il......-- EEAee (A. ECHrid gee eee 
Crby Norm aleSchoolieesseeemeeeer ae @hicd ovo pMlee. cos ane ae aS eso ce se oreo 
Northwestern German-English Nor- | Galena, Ill ...........-. =- T8600. Wernli.....2-2.<ee. - 

mal School. 

StatesNormaliScnoolernssneeacse- et) Terre Haute, Ind....... -.--| 1867 | W. A. Jones, A. M...... 
City) Dnaming school)..2.s2.2---4---4 Fort Wayne, Ind.........- 1867 | Mary H. Swann ........ 
City Eraming School <2. 0.222.256 = | Indianapolis, Ind 2. ee 24 1867 | Amanda F. Funnell .... 
Normal dep’t of Iowa College.......- Grinnell, Towa... ----e- <1foser -= George F. Magoun, D. D 
Teachers’ dep’t of Tabor College..... Tabor, Lowa. <-...0++-<9<+ [Ses Mee ee ee 
Normal dep’t of Iowa University. ...| Iowa City, lowa........--. 1866 | S. N. Fellows ...-.....--- 
City Training School ........-- fanoood Davenport, Iowa .........- 1863 | Mrs. M. A. Mcgonegal. 
Stave Normal School-2..2--------—- Remporia, Kans .... ------ 1864 | George W. Hoss, A. M.. 
ely Normal School -.. + <2 -..see---- Louisville, Ky. ..-...- 2.2 As. sec). cee «ere 
Normal course of Georgetown Coll ..| Georgetown, Ky .... .....-)... -- N. M. Crawford, D. D ... 
| Normal department Berea College. ..| Berea, Ky ..........----+- \5o5 oan E. H. Fairchild, D. D.... 
New Orleans Normal Sckool......--- New Orleans, La......---- 1858 | Airs. K. Shaw .......-.-- 
Normal dep’t Straight University....) New Orleans, La.........- TS6OTIE \Weekledl 6yeeeeerer = 
| Eastern State Normal School.-..-.---. Castine@ Men nese ee eee ee 1867 | J.T. Fletcher, A.M .... 
| Western State Normal School ....... Marmington, Meo... s. 2... 2 1863 | C.C. Rounds, M.8...... 
StatcwNonrmale schools seseeee essere Baltimore, Md....--------- 1865 | M. A. Newell ......--.- 
County Normal School.............-- Alleghany County, Wide... 9)... 2 aeee2 2. 20. eee 
State Normal School...........------ | Westfield, Mass .......--.. | 1839 J. W. Dickinson, A. M.. 
Berace Normal schools. .2.-25--25--2. 4 Framingham, Mass........ 1839 | Annie E. Johnson ...... 
Seite Wormal School... -..:....-.--. Salem, Mdss.ce....-. 0264 1854] D. B. Hagar, A. M ....-- 
State Normal School.............-.-- Bridgewater, Mass ......-- 1840 | A.J. Boyden. A.M ..... 
ixity Normalischool....-...--+.--.<-6 » Boston, Nags o..... ee ss Ue tyme cee ere eee eee eter 
ity Normal School........-....2..5- Worcester; Mass ..c2.c0 <4. Se SH oe sae eee eer 
| Girls’ High and Normal School....... ‘Rostov, Mass......-.------ 128524) ophraim dunt see. 
| State Normal School ...........--..-- W psilanti Mach ...-225.--% 1847 }'D. PB. Mayhew, 2.--se-- - 
| First State Normal School...........) Winona, Minn............-/....-- Wm. F. Phelps, A. M .. 
Second State Normal School.......... |’ Alankato, Ming... 22.05 aris eee Geo. MaGare.....-2-.. 
| Third State Normal School.........-.. HS taClouds Nitin seeeerecee eels. eee Nh irakVooresdae- cee 
SUDUG INOW Soosssossssosgadedososed | Holly Springs, Miss........|.---.- Sen VG CE 6 1 aeeeeertereter= 
Normal and Manual Labor Schooless2cug alow MiSseee see ce lene eee eee aera 
North Missouri State Normal School.| Kirksville, Mo....---..-..-- SLAY! || dio TEANGA 6 coos ascace 
Fruitland Normal] School.........-.-- MrearmUb Cl, Ws ccosao aocaed 1869 N ME INORE.. 2 o2 set se cle - 
movate Normal School ....-25.-..--.. 4) Warrensburgh, Mo.......- 1871 | Geo. P. Beard, A. M..... 
Coll.of Normal Instruct’n, Univ.of Mo.| Columbia, Mo.........-.--. 1867a Dy Read, 22-2. 
Central Normal School............-.-- USedaliag MO: ccs cccccece scl: sae cee oe 
ity Normal School............0-2-8 [Siieomic AVEO. 222 necee eae. 1857 | Anna C. Brackett ...... 
Siac Normal School ........---.<--<4 Seta, ONGDT cc cen eeeen eee 1867 | H. H. Straight, A.B..... 
Simucenormnls School: . 224-22 eerste PFrentomeNed::ccssccee sce ly meee Lewis M. Johnson, A.M. 
Farnuini Preparatory School.........- Bev erlyONi dies. cc- 2 ene eee eee Lewis M. Johnson, A.M. 
StateeNormalscuool....-..--.. senna kvm omtlee Ni. cle seeeeee ee 187¢ | Prof. S. H. Pearl, A. M.. 
StavewNonmaleschool.--..-......28e8 PA lIbaniy., IN. NS. eelereeelrte 1244 | J. Alden, D.D., LL.D... 
State Normal School ................- py AUS held oneeeeseree 
Liberty Normal Institute Ne. alle eee 
State Normaleschoole..... 2... 2.---seeesCOCKPOrt, Ni. Wisse esiee): sce LOGI |e eee eee 
iistate Normaimectt6ol ......-..-...-2. Henry &) Randalles.-..- 
State Normal School.......-..-...--- Jno. W.Armstrong, D.D. 
State Normal School.............---- M.MeVicar, Ph.D.,LL.D 
State Normal School..-..-.-......... Battalo Neyer eee SOTA... 2 3 eee ae eee 
State Normal School.........--.----- | Geneseo, Noe eee USGT IWS occa Ge ee eee 
Normal College of City of New York.) New York, N. Y...........|...--- T. Hunter, A. M....-.... 
Normal departm’t Ingham University.| Le Roy, N. Y.............- 1857 | S. D. Burchard, D. D.... 
Normal College, University of N. C..| Chapel Hill, N.C........../.....- Se P60! 2e5:c ees 
St. Augustine Normal School ....-.... Raleigh, N.C... 2225 ae 1868 | Rev. J. B. Smith, D.D.. 
Central Normal School........-+----- Worthington, Ohio........|-.---- “W. Mitchell & J. Ogden. 
Western Reserve Normal School..... Milan, 'Ohio.....0882.... 24/62. . 25 See ee ee eee | 
Northwestern Normal School......... wAda, Ohio.......cs0 sae On 1j.-.0d0 dl. S. L6lr... cameras ees 
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Name. 


| Orwell Normal Institute............. 


National Normal School 
McNeely Normal School....-..--..-.. 
Teachers’ Institute of Oberlin College. 
Normal dep’t Wilberforce University. 
Normal dep't Mount Union College. - - 
Normal dep't Willamette University .| 

Normal course Pacific University -..- 
State Normal School 
State; Notmalmochool-.-..---..--.---1 
Sloteevonmalescnoolecsseseccs- =o = 
SeacewNormealeschool: .. .ccccesc--\-- 
SiaveeNormals schooleessss2 sees eee 


Garlsp Normal Schoolees-. sere seer 
Normal departm't Lincoln University. 
Normal course Palatinate College -... 
State Normal School 
Normal class Avery Institute.....-.-- 
Normal class Fisk University-....--.- 
Normal dep’t Central Tenn. College. . 
Normal Department 
Normal dep’t East Tenn. WesleyanUn. 
State Normal School 
Suuee Normale sch ooleseesseese sso 
StatesNormaleschoole-s sss. scec-= = -- 
Hampton Normal Institute 
Richmond Normal School 
lace Normal Schooles:---ss--- 22-2 
Normal department Storer College -. 
Normal dep’t West Virginia College - 
StatceNormale school eee sereeenees 
State Normal School.....-.--..------ 
State Normal School. .2....-.-.--..<. 
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A 
3 
Location. == 
3 N 
= 
RA 
| Orwell, Ohionesseepeeeee. - - 1865 
| Lebanon, Ohioueeemeeee--<21..-- 
Hopedale Ohioneeeereae:. 1852 
Oberlin, Ohio. 2eeees-...-. ee 
Near Xenia, Ohiowseere.. = =|... 8 
| Mount Union, (Os 54685e4 aaa. 
Salem, Oreo @eeereeeeee.--|-2-.8 
| Forest Grove, Orecee- | = coe 
| Millersville, ie 1859 
Edinborough, (arene. 4 1861 
Bloomsburg h, [pate eer <S 1869 
MionsheldRarereeeeeree 4 | 1862 
Kutztown, A ee see: Y | 1866 
Piiladetniia ease ees | 1848 | 
Oxiord bates meres | 1854 
Myerstown, (Ramer ae: 6. Ae 
Providenct hk. 02-7 ...---5 1854 
CharlestousaCeeneeeee eee sees 
Nashville, Tenn...---..--- a ee 
Nashville, Tenn ........... | 1866 
Lookout Mountain,.Tenn- - | 1866 
PAthens; Penn. 220.222. so sees 
Wolwsonse Viteoe eee eee 1867 
IEAM HT, Wiicoasee sonsnase 1867 
@astletonwNiteeece ee ese | 1868 
iHamptony Vases sere eee 1868 
Richiond Via wee eee eee 1867 
West Liberty, Wa Viger se 1870 
-| Harper’s Ferry, BWVig Vicia | ees 


Flemington, W. Va. S 
Marshall Coll. P. O., W. Va. 1868 
Fairmont, W. Va 1869 
Whitewater, IWS eee cee 


Normal department Ripon College .-.| Ripon, Wis-.-..--....--.-. |..-.-- 
Staten Normale Schoolmesess= see seeeeers Platteville, wast PPO ae 1866 
SiavepNonmials Schooleeessreee eee eeeeel: INiadisony Wis -.:---eeeeeee 1862 
Slate Normal School. cee-..--s-ee ee Oshkosh, AVIS... eee 1867 


Normal dep’t Howard University . --. 
Normal dep’t University of Deseret-. 


Washington, D.C 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 22clecomes 


Principal. 


H. U. Johnson.-_...---.. 
eA rol brookeeeeeeeee ner | 
Jas. H. Fairchild, D.D. 
| D. A. Payne, D.D 
O. N. Hartshorne, LL.D. 
L. J. Powell, A. XE 
| S. H. Marsh, Debpra-= 3 
| HE. Brooks, A.M......... 

J. A. Cooper... Pe cess & 
\EEL. Carver, AM. see ae 

C. H. Verrill, = MF 


Profs spence eee eeeeee 
Jeb Trader pACn\ are 
C. F. P. Bancroft, A. M.- 
N. Ji. Cobleigh, D. D.... 
S. H. Pearl 
i > Conte 


Ee Ee Cracon ee 
N.C. Brackett, A. M.... 


--| Rev. A.D. Williams, A.M] - 


S. R. Thompson 
Ji. Blairt ees > Oe 
Oliver Arey, A. M.....- 
W. E. Merriman, A. M.. 
\ i... Charleton.. 22222. 


Vegi Tome 
lJ ohn R. Park, M. 'D bye: 
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Location. 


City or town. 


en | 


tw 


SS ee 
m WW M HOSOMM 3 DM w WW 


a 
cp G1 


, Business course of Bowdon 


17 | 


Geeetercial school of East | 
Alabama College. 

Commere'l course of Spring | 
Hill College. 

Heald’s Business College -. 

Commercial class of St. .Ig- 
natius College. 

Moore’s Southern Business | 
University. 


College. 

The Bry ant & Stratton Chi-| 
cago ‘Business College. 
Commercial College 
Business College 
Business College 

Commercial course of St. 
Ignatius College. 
Business department of 
Eureka College. 
Commercial sore of North- | 
western University, 
Commercial school of Me- 
Kendree College. 
Business College 
Cominercial department of 
Fort Wayne College. 
Commercial course of the 
Univer'y of Notre Dame. 


| Business College of North- 


westeru Christian Univ’ y 
Burlington Business Coll -- 
Business Colleceneeererere: 
Commercial departm’ t Up-| | 

per Iowa University. 
Commercial course Towa 

Wesleyan University. 
Bryant & Stratton Bus. Coll. 
Commercial College of Ken- 

tucky Univer sity. 

Dept. of commerce of Ken- 
tucky Military Institute. | 

Commercial course of Be-| 
rea College. 

Commercial department of 

Cecilian College. 

Soulé’s Commercial College. 
Business College 
Bryant, Stratton & Sadler’ 8 | 

Business College. 

Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College. 


2 Bryant & Stratton Busi- 


ness University. 
Commercial departm’t Pass 
Christian College. | 
Business College 
Commercial course of St. 
Louis University. 


_ Gaskell. Bryant & Stratton’ 3 


| Business College 


New Hampshire Bus. Coll, 
Trenton Business College -. 
Ogdensburgh Business Coll. 
Troy Business College 


| Packard’s Business College. 
' Scientific and Business Inst. 


Albany Business College --. 

Clark, Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College. 

Bryant & Stratton’ 8 Buffalo’ 
Business College. 

Rochester Business College 

Syracuse Business College. 

Utica Business College --.. 


| Com’al course of Brooklyn 


Collegiate and Polytech- | 
nic Institute. 


| Springfield 


| Davenport 


San Francisco...) 


San Francisco. .-. 


Atlanta 


Bowdon 


Chicaco=eeeereee 


Chicago 


Eureka 


Evanston 


Lebanon 


Indianapolis .... 
Fort Wayne .... 


Notre Dame ...- 


Indianapolis ... -| 


| Burlington . 


Fayetie 
Mount Pleasant. 


Louisville . 
Lexington 


Frankfort 


Berea 


Hardin County .. 


New Orleans.... 
Portland 


Trenton 
Newark 
SSE 

Troy 
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New York City. 
Williamsville . -- 
Albany 
IBRAOWGT cescase 


PHO 5 soagence 


Rochester 
Svracuse. 
Utica 
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IN Ye| eee | Soxzanee D. H. Cochran, Ph. D., LL. D -. 
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Student 


| 
Male. | Fem. 


Ss. | Teaehers. 


Number of 
alumni. 


Total. Male. Fem. | Total. 
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3s .|4 
Se] gh 
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i ae ear it Wi ee ee eit 
eeeereoceeet: eee eleeseeeri|eeeeae bes” (cngoce ee aS eenecee 
BEBSC HOARE E EE abo on ceed INRA UII. eno ocdacaeaacd 
Le ce ee ee Any time peewee ae at 
pistes ose = cate $145 | 450] Any time......-.--..--- 
eres eee ee ee eee wee eee ee ee ew wes eet eew er eee ewe ee ese ee eee | 
5 to 6 mos...}......]..---- Any tim@ ere c ee eee 
J Sdcbdoecreees Passes sede ee September...........--- 
SOC O COBO SEBEos Bese U FATY tilGeeeer eee 
} 
padoooonoc6oer Baeoor 150 | June30.......---.------ 
Jo occscecud PRE! Eee | 2 ernie. 
"years. .....|.....-|..2...| No term divisions 
ee. ee. First Tuesday in Sept-.| 
"1 to 1 years||\ $75 | 500 "Any time...-......-22.- 


mo 2 G@ ow Be MW H | Number. 
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ay | Number. 


REPCRT OF 


Namo. 


Commercial course of St.. 
John’s College. 
Commercial class of St. 
Francis Xavier College. 
Commercial department of | 
St. Joseph’s College. 
Commercial course of Trin- 
ity College. 
Commercial departme:t of 
Wake Forest College. | 
Nelson’s Business College. . 
Union Business College. Ef 
Columbus Business College 
Commercial department of 
Baldwin University. 
Commercial department of 
Willoughby College. 
Commercial department of 
Mount Union College. 
Commercial department of 
St. Xavier College. 
Commercial department of 
Willamette University. 


Bryant, Stratton & Smith’s 


nternat’al Business Coll. 
Peirce’s Union Bus. Coll... 
Business College ....-...--. 
Crittenden’s Philadelphia 
Commercial College. 
Iron City Commercial Coll. 
Commercial department of 
Lebanon Valley College. 


| Commercial course of Villa 


Nova College. 
Commercial department of 
Lasalle College. 
Commercial department of 
Waynesburgh College. 
Commercial course of St. 
Vincent’s College. 
Business departm't of Lin- 
coln University. 
Warner’s Bryant & Stratton 
Business College. 


| Earhart’s Nashville Busi- 


ness College. 
Commercial school of Cum- 
berland University. 
Busmess school of “Wash- 
ington and Lee Univers’y.| 
Business course of Emory 
and Henry College. 
Commercial course of Rich- 
mona College. 
Spencerian Business Coll. :) 
Commercial department of | 
Milton College. 
Commercial department of | 
Lawrence University. 
Commercial department of 
Howard University. 
Spencer’s Business pales 


TABLE 


suc pa Joseph Shea, 8. J 
He. --2 | ee Hf, Hudson, §. J 


VI.—COMMERCIAL AND 


Principal. 


J 7a 1866 | Richard Nelson 


| Thomas M. Peirce, M. A 


W.W. Wingate, D. D 


1852 | E.R. Felton aud J. Bigelow. -- 


bf 1 ei 


ee ee eee ee ee ee 
wee reese 


Yo 1 INGA SONG. cocoon asccencd 
John Groesbeck 


J.C. Smith, A. M 


a eeer ewe ssenee 


| L. A. Hammond, A.M........ 
P.O. Stanton, 0.8. A 


James Ff. Wood 


H. P. Earhart 
B.W. McDonnold, D. D., LL. D. 


Marcus Anmaet......-..--... 


E.E. Wiley, D.D 
GO Nichia) eee. 


Robert C. Spencer .--........- 
W. C. Whitford, A. M 


G. M. Steele, D. D 
O. O. Howard, LL. D 


THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
Locati a (8 
ocation. a =, 
S . | Se 
Set fms cy SD 
e3j ss 
City or town. | State.| 3 v= 
A A 
| Hordhamereeeee: N. YS. 
| New York City. N. ¥ 
ATION Dos sceasens ING Xe 
Near Highpoint.| N. C.|......)...... 
Forestville....-. NICHE. 2 i=... 
Cincinnati...2..| Ohio 
Cleveland. ...... @hion (ees. 
Columbus .. .... Ohio -|....-. 1865 
Bereaseeeene ae tl 6S | Koos 
Willouchby <2 74 fOhior ty. --2)-. - -. | 
Mount Union...| Ohio ea ee. 2) | ee | 
Cincinnati ...... Ohiony....20.=..4 
SHRED 5550 c00a0¢ ell Aeaens| Boaaee 
| 
Meadville ...... Moos lac 1865 
Philadelphia....| Pa...|...... 1865 
Philadelphia. --.) Pa.-.-}.-----|..---4| 
Philadelphia... - ) Poe, we oe 1844 
IPittsburchieesss | ieee eee 1855 
Annville.....--.- Pa Jay. 2 Hee 8 
| 
Delaware Con. ieee eee 
Philadelphia....| Pa-..].....-|-...-- 
Waynesburgh ..| Pa-..-|......].....- 
Westmorel’d Co. Pa...|......)...... 
Oxtondeeeee cece DEE iby Ue ee || 
Providence ..... Ro see 1863 
Nashville ......- [ Tenng-2... 7/1865 
Lebanon........ fe TRenn ae. -ae-2. 
Lexington .....-. EVs calke fe ad ete 
Wear WW ythevilla) Vaz -2)-2.-28)6-2. 2 
Richmond ...... Vai ty... = 
‘Milwaukee ..... Wis..| 1870 | 1863 | 
ANGUS. oseeooM | Wie sincee sd dbase s 
Appleton ....... Niky 1S-- eae hea. 2 
AWWashinetome...« 4a, (Come. 2 pees 
Washington ....| D. C.|.-.... 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES—Continued. 


Length of 
course. 


besa Ap 
Wee ana 
titae ee wea 
Uae. ee 
ape nee 
.. . 
ae. oe 
Me ae. 


wee tee eneweeere 


Cost for each 


6 


Scholastic year com- 
mences— 


student. 
library. 


No. vols. in 


Perpetual session....... 


eee ey 


13 


Students. Teachers. S Z 
—_—,—-+ Sel 
Male. | Fem. ‘Total. Male. Fem. | Total. Es 
ene ee a eT. 
44a ie sb | 
ee NEA 8!) a a 
wate |e aE 7M eae | Ba Te ece ! 
eee | ele ec ae TRS sca | 

335 6 | 341 ees ie. ay |e. 
425 23 | 448 (| Booood 6) 7,000 
a ee es. | Le 
ae |sseoor 67 | eee +) eos oe Hee 
aoceee [eewer 296RE aap oe gL eee: 
8 || ee AGN 2 ees. - 2 pal | Rte 
ee .|| aes HE) EE ee) | eee Dah. eet 
60; 15 rl 4 1 @ \|booocos 
een |) Ae eee ae of a 
ee ee ee ee 10, 000 
| eae CAR | Seo oe oe SS es 
ie 
ie yh | 
Pere eiseay Wire ih... | 
tone Altes + 69.P INE 1 ls 
ace. Meee - Wace tall sate 1 eat 
225 ray) a) i) 1 6 toa 
PD | Leanad 120 | ei | eee oe 3 400 
Aesee [reeeee bay Sees HSS oe i |} Be eeee 
| Meo MURRAY eth 
Bees | Soeoee |seomee| eee a eee ae JUS... se 
becca ee cater @) fo eee i Bosak 
eo stem Pee = see 89 4 2 | 6} 1,700 
ieee Pee = aor 98 Wee ise = || es ese 
ae 1 EA 2 ER | 
Al | | 
ah) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TaBLeE VIIL—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 


NotTE.—Abbreviations in the column ‘‘religious denomination” are the same as in table No. IX. 


ii) is | | 
|S Pe a 
~—_ Cent } 
g| 5 he) 
£| a. 
Name. Post-office address. | 3 | 2 | Name ofprincipal. | 5 
B e|% 3 
= ° S } om 
E oe 2 
=| ei} ea -) 
va AIR aa) 
Saas pa eee | 2 

1 La Fayette Male High School.) Chambers C. H., Ala..|.... (1870| John A. Morris, A. B..]........-. 

2 Green Springs School......... Havana, Hale Co., Ala. ....|1847/ Henry Tatwiler, LL. D.|.......... 

3| Montgomery Male HighSchool. Montgomery, Ala......... 11870) F. W. Lewis, A. B....]_......... 

4 Centenary Institute .......... | Summerfield, Ala ..... 1842)... | Rev. A. D. MeVoy-.---- MLE. 

5, Southwood Select School ....| Talladega, Ala............ Higoay W. W. Wilsons cae. ae aa. seer 

6) Tuskegee High School........ | Tuskegée, Ala ........ bee ilesa J. F. Park, Mi. Als) 3s | ees ea! 

7) Soulesbury Institute..........| Batesville, Ark ....... 1850,1850| Rev. A. R. Bennick ....| M.E.S 

8) Batesville Academy .......... fe: sere Us icrcccoen O |1849| Rev. J. B, Long, A.B ..| Pres .. 

§ Grass Valley High School ....| Grass Valley, Cal ....- S56Ne66) J. Leggett. .....occceetNe- cen ae 
10; Oakland Military Institute .... Oakland, Cal..........).... 16a h David wWteCluresseeee 4 eee 
Ji] Oakland High School .........).---..- OWE. oe co ce eee: 1269.J..B. McChesney -- .#:ibeee. = 2 
12) Vallejo Publie School......... Wallejow@al ene ease 1854|,Gs Wi. Simonton) see... h3.. ooo oe 
Spb aconeNcat emiyeeesne eee eee Colchester, Conn...... 1201 eee PE Burnette. cence ae eee 
14, Primary, Intermediate, Gram-| Danbury, Conn........|.-..].--. R. W. Newman......218......8 

mar, and High School. | | 
15! Durham Academy ..........-- Durham, Conn........ 1838 1842] Mark Pitman, A.M ..-|.......... 
16 Mr. Hall's Family School ..... Ellington, Con. 2.040: (1844 Edward Hall.......... Cong....| 
17, School for Young Ladies...... Farmington, Conn.....|.... 1848) Miss Sarah Porter.....|.......... 
18 Glastonburgh Academy....... Glastonbury, Conn eee | LSi0l Ee Bio wieeseeeeeees Cong. 
19, Greenwich Academy -....-..-. | Greenwich, Conn...... 1826/1827, F. Shepard, A. M...... Cong.. 
20 Brainerd Ncademy.......... 2 (iaddam, Conn... 22h. 1839 J. A. Brainerd ....-2..4 Cong . 
21| Hartford Public High School .| Hartford, Conn........ 1798 1847, S. M. Capron........... Cong 
Op Isigucatoyedl SEND AY 5 o4o56u5on4 ‘ospoce (810) 55506 ee cal Te eialspest Wak, VL, JBGKEONGC sco decellcocacaones 
23 Rocky Dell Institute ......... Lime Rock, Coun 7... -- \1e64)J. H. Hurlburt 22-2.) see, 
Pe gluccise A Cademy 2 22 .ee----- 4 Madison, Conn........ 1825 1825, E. H. Dickinson, A. M.| Cong 
25, Senior Dept. Central School. ..| Middleton, Conn ......|.... 1840)|Henry He Sawyers sepa. ose. ] ee 
26, Mystic Bridge High School ...| Mystic Bridge, Conn..|....].... | Geo. O. Hopkins, -A.M_|....-..... 
i ae pa Public High | New Britain, Conn....|.... 1843p diohnpele eRe cla sees nae 
chool. 
28) Boarding and Day School for | New Haven, Conn ....|.... 1834 Misses Edwards. ..-... PD ieeaey 
Young Ladies. 
29) Hill House High School.......|..---- (1 sere ears <p) ee (PBSuh Te W.. Cirtis...2.- ae. eae coe 
30| Bartlett High School..........| New London, Conn. .. .|1685:1685) E. B. Jennings. ........ Cong. .2! 
31) Waramany Academy......... | New Preston, Conn ...|.-- 7 1856) G. C. Whittlesey ...... Cong... , 
32} Public District School........ HRockville, Conm..-222.".5-ebe-= Tospanldingee 2). 2: Wee. oe 
33) Seabury Institute ............ Saybrook, Conn ......- ..../1865) Rev. P.S. Shepard,M.A) P.E .... 
34 Seymour High School......... Seymour, Conn...-..... = -- Beco LuGy sale ry ineeeeer elses see 
35) Rural Home School..........- Sharon, Conn..........|.. |1853| C. H. Sears,A. M., M. D.| P.E..... 
36 Stanford Institute............ Stanford, Conn..-...... soe Ws] MV. SYNC cance Cong 
37, Stanford High School..-..-....|.-...- COM eee See ae ale he eee AS iP, Beals.02 20. cele. sce 
oe GOUM@ anaes ee 2. ..55.--...-,)8.-.<- COecec ens care. ...- 1855} Misses Aiken & Chase | Pres ... 
39 Thomaston Academy......... Thomaston, Conn...... 18651866) eekce ren hese eee 
40 “ugeteusfeld Public High| Wethersfield, Conn....|..-.. FlLeGeW ASE. Nolen .... 225: @ e-cee eee 
CHool. 
41] nate High and Grammar! Willimantic, Conn.....)....-- -o| CEL Fuller’. 2 3 eee 
chool. 
auamilion Academy .........-.-1 f Wilton, Conn. -.....2 ee 1817, Edward Olmstead..... Cong 
43, Norwich Free Academy ......| Norwich, Conn.......- 1854 1856) William Hutchison....|...-.....- 
44, Woodstock Academy....-..-. | Woodstock, Conn.....- 1801/1801) W. E. Davidson ....... Cong... | 
45) Suffield Academy............- Sotmeld,Conn...2...48 80.3 oe EU E oiae: ooo ers See eee I ee eco 
46) Episcopal Academy........... Cheshire, Conn........|..-. ofa eee Gees of landaoccouk 
47, Hopkins Grammar School..... New Haven, Conn.....|.... 21H. N. Johnson... 6 eee | 
48] Frederica High School........ Frederica, Del..-....-.|.-... PIS7 TC .W:. Super. 23. eeeee Leeann « 
49, elton Institute and Classical Felton, Del....-.-....- 1867, 1867) Rk. H. Skinner ..--.-..-. WE Ios ad 
Seminary. ; 
50, St. Joseph's Academy......... Jacksonville, Fla.....- |.....1869| Mother M. Sidonie ....| R.C..... 
O1) Tieoenshibate .........-.-2 Forsyth, Ga....-....-- 1857|1870| B. M. Turner .........- M. E | 
52! Carroll Masonic Institute... .. Carrollton, Ga....-.-.-- 1871/1871) J. M. Richardson ...... Mas.... | 
53) Hepzibah High School. -.......) Richmond Factory, Ga |1861 1861) Rev. W. L. Kilpatrick.) Bapt .--- 
54| Collingsworth Institute ...... Talbotton, Ga ........-]..-4 1837, J. T. McLaughlin...... ios 
55| Marietta Male Academy......| Mamietta, Ga .....-...:]).. 1 HiSt0RE =P. Cater, A, M ae ses 
56) Fletcher Institute ..........-- Thomasville, Ga...... 1856) ...-| Rev. J. F. Nixon. ....-- ING, Bocce 
57/ Samuel Bailey Male Institute | Griffin, Ga ..........2.)..-- 1870| Maj. W. F. Slaton, A.M.|.......-.- 
59] Hara School, sees aes - 2 Cave Spring, Ga.....-! '1839 1839] P. J. King ...-... Pome Wiapt ess. 
59, La Grange High School. ...-- avarance, Gis. 18371838 R. E. Park... el we 
60; Mount Zion Select School..... Sie, CB acocanscsen- |....11854 W.J. Northen......... Ib . Pee 
61) Bradwell Institute...........- Hinesville, Ga........- | ..../1871| S. D. Bradwell........- eee 
62) Slade’s School for Boys......-- Columbus) Gat....c32 see. 1867 5.3. Slade 22... -2 ae) eae 
Go) Martin iustitute..- exec. ean Me mersony Gaia... ae 1e57| 185F tov. Gent: eee Oe eee 
64, Danville High School......... Bmville Hl. .....,. ae! OR a Sees. eee coda » 1 eee 
65, Shelbyville Graded School ....| Shelbyville, Tl 1869 1869) J Hobbs wal. .M 73. ..22- a) a deters 
66 Rock River Seminary and Col. | S.H. Adams, A. M..... MeEr.. 


legiate Institute. 
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In column of expenses, “a” signifies total expenses per annum; ‘'b,” total expenses per month. 


o | eal oe a 
No. of in-} No. of stu- |2 oo as. 4 : 
structors. dents. é 3 ache @ Average expenses per annum. 
=) Sao & 
wy) eee ee = 
Lo eae as s 
S| i eae é io oO 8 
g| | i38 Palsoes| P| . | og | as 
sila ¢ |] S/d Ss! Ssh ef tL as 
SSIES ENS eilecce| 2 | 3 las | 25 
aie || 4 E ela |oRoa| 4 aia © 
| | 
3 3 70 i Ln $150 00, $40 00 $50 00; 
2 2 50). . 50 Ue30' 00)¢>e a eee ee A. 
ali..| 2) 451...) 45] 6 45 00] 180 00 80 00 
3) 4) 7 Sul 75) 125) 3 4230 00|..8. a0 ee mealies. | 
1) ieee .. a200 00|.... ae enti st 
ee ne fe... a 170 00 42 00 
VW) de) 15) ice Co MP... ... 150 00 50 00 
ee) 8G) eo...) el 150 00 50 00 
t 23) eee CoM... |... 15 00 
9 7} 9} 97. .-| 97 380: 00|. 22... Me eee! 
4| 12] 11! idl 471 63a) 3) B.C. M..|........ | a, Free 
4|...| 16) 540 4801, 020 | Ae A ee me: 
| hl) Be fo CR |e ae a | 6 00 
"2 18] 20) 461] 530, 991} 4) B.C. M_j......--].....-. Free ... 
1] 3) 4) 401 30) 7 63 Oe aa | 240 00 50 00 
Os edae! eee a. Ak PASO O02: 20 eee) 
2'10)12). YR 75) aoe co ELC. a600 O02). NUE.S oe TP. at 
tees ees eee RE CoM 8g 160 00 36 00 
1) yp Gi S40" 40) 9 Cg eC, Mish... oo. 40 00 
Tike Oe Cole 30S ace CoM UE S27 | 225 00 32 00 
Slocs | Weiss else's) 07! Bet: ae ee ee 4.) 
4) 9 13.... 100, 100° 4) E.C. d510 00). 5...0. 082 ee ee... 
Te Pee Gr ee | eee 2450 OO] ee ee ee! 
AY ee ie O53) 302 eC NMIPS .. } 200 00 33 00 
mW eh 7 sew! tele SUELO. Me....... [0-222 Free . 
INE 485) 1256000) 9325) dC) Mielh s.. .8 
A a 4) 46) 58) 104) 4), B.C. WoL... 2 200 00 
| 
18 ca oy G5: = Meee nec, #530 Oe... Ih. oe. sees. 
4 5. 9 63] 123° 186) 4, E maven, Sil Be OAT, © ee ee 4 
Renee! coe ced “PE. OC. MoE... me Free . 
to. | Val) wei Bis) eure BOR Ca  e D a 34 00 
al Be OR | a ae 2 Oe) ee oes. Say 
3] 2 5) 47] 23) (76) 3-51 EC 100 00 200 00 20 00 
ee en ye ee eo... --|- 2 eee | ae 
2 H 15) 3 1g... 4390, OO1.2...- eee me ee. 
3) 1 4) 36....) 36 5) a460 00)......-|-..- 
Tee) 200 name 00s Ap 2e 222 4h-. 22. 2f.e.-2 ft 2 
3! 6 gl. SO 50 4.2.......! aki) 0 WEP A eae ee 
Wt ES) Say 50 MAE... e.! 240 00 
Hy Ue) 1a) 32) abe a Esc. Ms... OF... if 
1} Qi 3 208 40| 80) 3-4) EOC. MW. ..... PT... | 
INSEE) tae 12 30] 1-5)... 22...) CRETE) SoH y Mee ae, beeen 
Sl) Fol 5} Gale 60| 123) 4| B.C. M.J........].....-. ie |. 
OW Mies) 57) 25) 82) 3) CLM... 8. 140 00 6 CO 
zs) ale a ale a ea (2: Bile as eae | 
Pale 1) ES a ince | ee en Paw a ie 
Se Oe eee En Bee eee Ene 
3] 2 : 40] 35, 73)...., EC. M..)........ 150 00 5 00 
| } 
1OONEEO: 2.1 E100; 100) 12)inte ede... 0.2 Bp... JP! 
Oh. .2| 54]. | 54) “@laesC. MoI... 160 00 50 00 
ODL CIN 4a 540) 4350 O7icoa re Cong Te! 150 00 17 00 
APE Se sah 56) 110) Aime. Conia eey. |). 150 00 60 00 
eae Ne cs) & Role EWE mNt || Se... . 28) 180 00 40 00 
2) 29a 2) G02] ebOee AWC. Milley... 180 00 14 00 
Ol a oe ole, ea eae... Ue. 2a! 210 00 50 00 
S|. Ay GP 10818 = 2] “10S. N23! Lee... 2. 150 00 20 00 
Q) 1; 3) 60). 60|.... H.C: 20 00 130 00 4 00 
4 “| ay 1L5ie 115] (CAs ee gs 150 00 54 00 
1...! I, al 24)....| B.C. a@320 00).......|...- 
1] 3| 42) 35} 25) 60) “6)E.C.WeiE.._.... 130 00, 40 00 
Q\...| 2 G64....| GH 5] B.C. M.|........| 200 00} | 32 00 
22! 4 gel 62 154) 4) E.G. M2./2..727/| 140 0030-40 001 40 00! 
=, (sl 3m 16 44, CAR C MOORS. = pF. et 23 40) 
Lie) SR ieee. | 480\) gett. C. Mili... 2. "160 00 Free ..| 24 00) 
Sime 5 90 =u i 4 E.C. ‘ Rare? | 120 OC} 8-12 ag 8-12 | 


® 
? 


Se ed ee se ee es 


library. 


guages. 
No. of volumes in 


Modern lan- 


Scholastie year 
begins— 


September 1. 
00, Ist Monday Oet. 


1st Monday Oct. 


| October 1. 
| 1st Monday Sept. 
‘September 10. 


1st Monday Sept. 


September. 
Snir 18. 


| 2d week in July. 


ist of July. 
September 1. 
1st Monday Sept. 


1st Monday Sept. 
September. 
Oetober 1. 

April. 

1st Monday Sept. 
ist Monday Sept. 


50, May 15. 


1st Wedn’y Sept. 
2d Wedn’y Sept. 


...| September 25. 


ist Monday Sept. 
ist Monday Sept. 
September 5. 


2) August 31. 


September 1. 


ist Monday Sept. 
1st Tuesday Sept. 
ist Monday Sept. 
August 7. 
September 12. 
September. 
September 20. 
September. 

1st Monday Sept. 


August 20. 
September 6, 


September. 
August 29, 


September 4. 
Oetober 1. 


100| 2a Monday Jan. 


1st Thursd’y Feb. 


250 1st Monday Feb. 
300 3d Monday Aug. 


September 18. 
Ist Monday Sept. 


150, Angust 8. 
as Sei | January 16. 
300, January 8. 
125 Middle January. 
100) September 1. 


Ist Monday Oet. 


3d Wedn’y Jan. 


September 11. 
September. 


a 4th Monday Aug. 


ec “ee ~ ett 
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ee | a 
| = # 
. a a 
Paes 8 
a|é ei 
Name. | Post-office address. | 4 E Name of principal. aS 
5 s|s h ie 
a 1/3 os 
= =) |||) i 3 
4 A A 
67 Princeton High School........ | Princeton, Tle 1867 1867, H. L. Boltwwood 222-2. tee ee 
68 Academy Immaculate Con- | Belleville, Tll..-......|.... in} MTA . onic o » scan sian ee ee 
ception. 
69) Bettic Stuart Institute....... springfield, 22 eee aaeeee pene Cee ener nn beneenenee 
70, Bloomington Female Seminary Bloomington, Til sayssQMeepeey) ea ee 
71) Champaign Female Seminary. Champaign, Til ioe. aS Pe... o.oo ee: ee 
72 Dearborn. DemiOay ees. se -- 8 Chicago, Ti boo ae Pes eae rcctan FA |S ee 
G8; | Oex@ia Semin Nhy sososaeoacaoo- Dixon, WDM 20 eee ene Bode tcc BSP eSSeceteosead onahenaonk 
74 Wdear Collemiate Institute. ..¥/ Parts; Ul.....222-..- eee) Sr oman Aaa geccad et ee 
75 Ewing University See Knoxgille, Ti eee. aaa see We oe a ogmie ~ ee eee ®: Bees 
76, Fowler Institute ..........--- Newark, Ul......2- eee Le cern ac eee Coe ee We one 
77 Grand Prairie Seminary ...... Ornaga, cc A! 7 | i a A Wee 
78 German Evangelical Lutheran Addison, 101 E Sereecone kaes Ubed |Seeneneeneecrmcmmmmemer A Em Bey, ae 
School. 
79 Henry Female Seminary...... le lepipins; LOU Sal geroaer- (Rime! (MS. | Was peer ieeerememer re a. Ait. S 352 
80 Jackson ville Female Academy | Jacksonville, IN..-....... PA dees soos nels eae sis atime omec sae 
81; Jennings’s Seminary.......... Ammons, Weg eee At Re eer ere ee | 2a. amt 
&2 Lake Forest Academy........ Lake Forest, Il....... eee oe eeieeemcee |. CE: aie 
83, Monticello Seminary.......-.- Godfrey, Ul... ......2 40h. een. eee oe ee aoe 
CMe Wonnwen Nomnal and Sci-}| Macomb, Ul ......-. 340) See oe ee i 
entific College. 
85 Mt. Zion Male and Female vite Zion Lila e- Meret Oem See Pee Gees see obec ee) ko cs eae 
| Seminary. 
86] Ornaga Institute -....-..-.... Orna ma, UN) ages oo ew 3A IN ete e acca eras ee 
87 Palmer’s Academy. ccc. 6s. <1 Chicago, TIL... ....5. 4 aa Al eee... Sa - Se 
88 Saviour’s College. ..--- ‘ocueed St. Anne, 100.2 Same hee Me | Se eine, co cemimenereme es, IE 
29) St. Patrick’s Academy eee ce Sterling, Pre -ees- +: BRR Bee boo Seo sneesceoceoee Se. See 
90| Young Ladies’ Atheneum.... Jacksonville, Ml ...... |e ceil tl See Seam. Sc eee fe 
91, Mercer County Collegiate In- wedi, (U5) ccoceoeeee |..../1871| J. Henderson.......... ae 
stitute. 
OP wlorieAcademiveres eee eee Wekloray cee eee: | .-.. 1870) Joseph Warren, D. D. | Pres ....; 
93, St. Augustine’s School...-..... Fort Wayne, indeeee 18451845) Mother Anastasic..... ReCea 
94 St. Mary’s Academic Institute St. Mary’s of the 18461840 Mother Anastasie----. i. aGe <2 
| _ Woods, Ind. | | 
95) Bloomingdale Academy....-.-- | Bloomingéale, Ind -....18601846 B.C. Hobbs, LL. D....| Fr...... 
96] Peru Graded School.........-.- | Peru, Tcl <2 eee cous at be S757 GaGe Nami Ce eee Ps. wee ay 5 
97| St. Paul’s High School........ Valparaiso, ind 222. eee 1865) Rev. M. 0’ Reilly Sogo ae 1k (0. aa 
98| Dubuque High School ..-..-.. | Dubuque, Iowa.-.-..-- I |... (E866) We EL Bedelia. cee ae cee oe | 
99) Academy of the Immaculate | Davenport, Iowa.--..-.1869|1859| Sister Mary Alphonse.| R. C...- 
Conception. | 
100| Hartford Collegiate Institute. Hartford, Kansas....- ..-./1862) A. D. Chambers, A. M.}.......... j 
101) Wetmore Institute...-. ore. | Irving, Kansas -....... ....|1862) Prof. C. EK. Tibbets ....| Pres ....] 
102! The Episcopal Female Semi- | Topeka, Kansas .....- 1860)1861) Rev. J. N. Lee, A.M...) R. C...+| 
| nary. | 
103, Green River Academy........ Hikfonikeyeee. 2. 3-8-4. .... (1871) A. J. Laughlin......... Diss 4 
104 ee sor the Parish OF Good | Frankford, Ky ......-- . 2. 186g bre. tlavian.2--25-—-- 185 Coos 
epherd. 
105, Mount Olivet School.......... Gethsemane, Ky....... 1868/1866 other Jane de Chan-| R. C....- 
al 
106 Visitation Academy ..........| Maysville, Ky...----.-- 1868/1865 eet Margaret Ma-| R.C..... 
107 Shelby Graded School.......-. Shelbyville, Ky .....-. 1871,1871 R. W. Mclchy - 225 eee eee 
108 New Orleans Central Boys'| New Orleans, La.....-|.... IS67\itey.d. Percival 2222 -eeeree 
High School. ‘ 
109 Academy of St. Vincent...... awe Ce) (Cen Ot: 18691868, Mother Mary Hyacinth. .......... 
110, Hebrew Education Society....| New Orleans, La...... 18671866 A.B. Chandler ........ IHigb 6... 
114) Ursmiimem@rdem.....-......... | Near New Orleans, La.|... .|1727| Sister St. Seraphine ..-/)R.C_.... 
112 Westbrook Seminary ......... | Stevens Plains, Me... ./1831/1834| Rev. J. C. Snow, A. M..| Univ.... 
113) PatteupAtcademy-2a.----..-..! JenKirel, ING osecoscsoons 1847/1847 1 Rasa cee ere Dee eH loam obooGas 
114 Monmouth Academy ......... Monmouth, Me........ |1809,1809| J. S. Richards, jr.....-|...-....-- 
115 Franklin Family School ....-. Topsham, i Soe 1857\RaOFLinsleyo-- ee oee eee 
116 Litchfield Academy......-.... i Litebfield, Me......... 1845)1845(D, L. Smigh...-..22-- 22 Cong... 
117 Hampden Academy....-..---. Iam deny MiGe eens... 1803,1804 Rev. D. H. Fribore.---. State... 
118, Bluehill Academy ..-----.----- Biuehilly Messe tee 1803) L803|R eee ssase eee. eee 
119 Bridgeton Academy...-....--- Norgh @ridgeton, Me../1802/1603| ee ae eee oe eer 
120| Gould’s Agam@enyy 22 ae. me Bethel, Me............ 1936/1836, G. M. Bodge, A. M..... Cong.... 
121) Oak Grove Seminary......-.--. Vassalbor ough, Me..../1848.1857| R. M. Jones....-..-..--- sl ees 
122; Waterville Classical Institute | Waterville, Meme .{1842'1843| J. H. Hanson .......... JER IIB oo 4 
123, Corinna Union Academy ....- Corinna, Me........... 1852, 1852) D. H. Sherman ......-.. Union | 
12a East Maine Conference Sem'y. Bucksport, Me........ 1850) 1852) M. F. Arey, A. M..-.--- M. E 
35} Anson Academy ..... rte North Anson, Me...... j1s28 1823) AJ Simmons .-.-..2 2548s. eee 
126) Lincoln Academy...........-- New Castle, Me....... 1801/1803 Gam. Tharlow esses eee } 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 


No. ofin- | No. of stu- |Z | 95.9 é / Seen Neer iS 
strugers. A ete 5 - g See | Average expenses per annum. € 
oS 8 fae &g 
( ve os pio = D | az mm Ss b 1 ti 
a cass = S 2. on os cholastic year 
$2) ono ‘ 8 of |g | eB begins— 
g g lna| Sees | F . | =e | ae | BS] oF | 
si2is|o| | o feumeaga |) & = ee oe | oa | ° 
uals lee | E | Silgome ||| 3 S az Sa lsu sag} 
Seiaiaialek |ofe4| 4 | § | a@® 15 if le 
3} 3) G 145, 142) 287 4-5 E.C. M.| $25 003200 00) $18 00, $30 00830 00 300) August 28. 
a- | 12) 180) 350; 530 2-6).......... @ 260: 00|-2 2. eee. a) | 200 
2) 9) i AD le Ll @ 350 00|.- 2a dee i.2 ehh ee ee 
1) 4] 5...) Go) Maoeauee 300 00|... 298 UE eee ea ae. ms | 
Qt Al Gi... TOF TO) Saale... fee fee ee fee hfe ee 30, 
1 8 i DU ORG oon: oe See oe Pee oe ee F (ho Soe Len ae 
Tal 1) 2) aie ogni | en a ee 13 
saleeel| Shc. A Te rae i 300 00|.... Bec oe eee ee 500, 
1 3) 4) Sasol sia aye... fe ABO 00|.... 0) eae eae es 168 
3} 3) 6} 94) 64) 158) 1-3).......... @ 190'°00)......8 a ee Ee a! ee. 600 
| ii a 7c 1) oe e200 OB. ..c5M oe te 1S Bee ee | 
2 2 4 oe ee eee Am WW Su ae 
2 9 id 15) 15i)'o-4........-! OL Coe Ack, Ae 1, 000 
6, 6) 12) 166) 155, 321) 3-4).......... ni sue) Bee! tL) ee | ee 1, 570 
5) ai) 8) 2G) ier 1040'3-6h &. ...... 380 004.2 ee eee... ls. 2! 550 
--.| O12). SMBs 4g)... 260000. meee. 8) 1, 000 
‘| 1 2) 64 A UA) BES] Seccuoccos Taos U0 I. caeeey Aeecoses Le ceeamet haere ae 40 
Pie 2 45, 20) 65) 2-4).......... GEO" 00h... FN) eee pee cae asl ee id | 200 
1 Zi) Gi) ee |) S10) Ge RA Roo ah5 och ME caoee ee cn oeel AA oe Mgooceed bases! 60 
Og) EG Ort (Mt MM La Me ES Oe Ye he. | LN Pe Me 
oe. ee ee Hoe BONE ee ae ce. Ig ee eee te 2. 500 
ly 2 Rs WG | ots 22 MR 54 | cee Aer cei eee Pee 50 
Apeily 5)... 2/173 Tee Le. @ 27500). ©...) eee 250 
a) 2 ‘ a4 P10 Sood lie (0 204 | Sea 160 00; 2400 30 00) 30 00....-.. September. 
i 
14 2 3 1B 18 slugs 304.108 JL Pancsone SSaeeee | fame! |b oa Eee, + 5s 4 September. 
seall HO), MO icecd | BS) SBOE 4.1 || ORS... 2) eee 150 00' 30 00......-. 2400 100 1st Mon. in Sept. 
WA Se AU 0126 | Se, Sa eo ee Meee See ee eee | 2,200 September 1. 
1 J 3 75) 30) 205) 3) E.C. x, Boe | SSA 18-30 00|........ Bae 200 September 26, 
Oo 9) 11! 304 378) 740 TE. C. Mil......-! ee ae. Hen oe ee: ae 200 September 11. 
Steen | ANS 28n O25 Tope Chmyial,200 00}~-- dese eae --- 4-Pa--- 2 300 1st Mon. in Sept. 
it ay eZ Bi), SO) TO) fl bes ccnccd beeameey bears. Free ..| Free ..| Free 150 1st Mon. in Sept. 
a 4 12) 30) 120) 250) WIE. C. ])..... 24 180 00, = 30 00, «=20 00 40 00 = 400:- 1st Mon. in Sept. 
eo) 4) 44 e368 SO... BS. 5 oe | Re. SAL... ee eee UR ae UE es 
Bee): ees) avs | aes", || 1 ee eee ee || a ee fe? 
j ‘| 9)....| 100) 100 3} E. C. MAb 208 00)..-.--- if ie 90) Free ..| 15 00 1,000 September 20. 
lel eomeae ay GON Aue, Coal... Wi ty | 3000, 40 00) 40 00....... 34 Monday Sept. 
2 SGC, Gs (Teen) | | Lee i) 9 a eo (ae. | f..7. te ee bea 
5} 5 AGAY 208 Meteo 5 Hs- 2. se. f5000) 100° 00M. ....5.8)..2.5 | 200) 1st Monday May. 
| 30 00 50 00 | 
| my 10|.... 9 fo. PE Ctr. #.. . 200 00 i Fon 120 oo ¢, 3000, 500 1st Monday Sept. 
=) 4 12 50 30 002) 
22 4 10d 39 1437 1 Oe yl Le ew ; 2 te the _.is..|seee--| 18t Monday Sept. 
6|.- GIO: 170) 7A) 19. (6, C0 (Lee ee eee A | Sa || FA ee | Ae |S ee ist of January. 
a GP Gees | Sali Bale IDOL ly eee | 20 00 5 00N’s.<-al- cee ee September 15. 
4; 3) 7] 150) 120) 270) 7 B.C. M..j........ See | 33 00/ 1500 15 00...... 1st Monday Sept. 
1 13, 19)....| 100, 100 | ere al7G 008 | ee ee te 1,000 November 3. 
5} 4) 9, 85 75) 160) 3) EC. M..)........ 140 00 «18 00, «2400 700 900 3d Monday Ang. 
1 1 2 36 33; 69 EC ae. ......| 10 00| 800} 8 00)..-... | 1st Monday Sept 
pea ie) ell 72) | 182, (Ch NV | 8 | 900! 1050 1050 350 Last Tues y Feb 
2 1 3) 30 i 300 dren ee a350 00|.......|..-.-.... |, pap 1,000 2d Wedns’y Sept 
i) 2 ail ee 2 NON oll JOC Ih | seo c eee 140 00 4 30 530 480 400 Last Tues’y Aug 
AV 3) ty 178) 963) 3419-3) CUNT wie... . | ee 18 00' 2000 2000 500 Last Mon’y May. 
ele Pe [Seabee | eed ake w--s----| 350 00} 10 00 700 7 CO) 100, September. 
waco Hee eree lc ccct soece | eee =.) ae 160 00 2000) 2400 2400 200) Ist Tuesday Sept 
3) 3) 6) 70; 80) 150|  2REsC are... 350 00 2000, 500 500 700) Ist Tuesday Sept. 
3) 2 5| Ga; 33) 1000... |E.C.M..| 19 50) 126 75! 15 00 3 00), 3 00 Ree 2d Monday Aug. 
1, 4 5) 182 130, 262 3-4| SCANT Pa... 2 160 00! 2200, 24 00 24 00 50, Ist Monday Sept. 
2 4 6 79; 76: 155 3) H.C. ML § 00, 50 00 6 00/ 10.00 10 00) 400, 1st Monday Sept. 
3| 3; 6] 54 36, 90) 4! E.C.M..)........ | 350 00; 16.00, 20 00. 20 00, 1,200) 3d Monday May. 
1) 8) 4) B39) OT). erences cd ee Lae pee 2: |e — August. 
1) tye 58) 4G aioe aE Caer ee ele af bo. ¢ 2400, 24.00, 75, 1st Monday Sept. 
Pee ene! 20 00 | 
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TaBLe VII.—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 


| ak : 
| a } = = 
} 4 ai a oe 
Name, Post-office address. | 3 | | Name of principal. Ge | 
. i=} 4 + 
s S| Se 8 
E 2|e¢ i) 
= 2/8 | 
7 RR ei 8 
| 
127 Cherryfield Academy.-......- | Cherrytield, Mes... oe £329) 1830) F. A.Campbell-...- 25: ae.see. 
123} Fulford Female Seminary....| Sandy Spring. P.O.,MdJ_._./1848) J.S. Hallowell........-].......... 
20) Brookewill@s cademy 222-=.-. + Brookeville, Md......- }1814)1@15} R. C. Marshall and §./.......... 
| | H. Coleman. 
130; Stanmore School for Girls..... Saudy Spring, Md.....|. we 8674, C. BA Miller, 22ers ae eee 
131 St. Timothy’s Hall............ Catonsville, Md ....... Heree...... 902.0, eee Pe 
132) Rockville Acudemy........-.. Rockville; Mada. 2... fe0gs0ilJ. D. Abrahams.22 222s 2seeee. 
133 @harloite Hali@e--.-...24.-4- St. Mary’s County, Md .|17731774, N. F. D. Browne -....--!.......... 
134, Notre Dame Institute ..-..... Baltimore, Md........- 1864 1863) Mother Mary. -.-.-..--- ia (G oc 
135’ Wrentham High School....... Wrentham, Mass-.-..--. prc IB0G)G. WW. Wiggines sos. |p eee 
136 Punchard Free School. ....-.. Andover, Mass.......- e5 11655) W. G. Goldsmith.-....|...3. 2... 
11334 | Oxo? AVCRIVENIN cooooosponces .| Hingham, Mass ..-.-..- Gee ITS | D8; din MAREN o ceo csccasdbacsos cose 
Isa) daitover Academy...-..-.--.4 | Hanover, Mass.-....... TSG E06 Rev. ca. Since. |eae ee 
la geearivige Academy ......-.2-.% | Duxbury, Mass.-......- |1829/1829) E. W. Wright, A. M -.|........-. 
140} Chatham High School ........ Chatham, Mass....-....|1869 1869] A. F. Blaisdell .......-]........0. 
TARMlton ich School. .-..-...28 Bion e080 9Ssc 252. <0) See) oe SAD EL UE «Satna eel Se. acta 
142) Hitchcock Free High School... Brimfield, Mass ......- ie5leaal bn Wwe Norwood ..--. ci. ..2..4 
143) Ipswich Female Seminary....| Ipswich, Mass ........).- - -|1828) Rev. J. C. Cowles ....- Cong .-.- 
144, Williston Seminary.....-..... East Hampton, Mass--/1841 1841) M. Henshaw -....-.---- Cong... 
IFS JcoStRe Ci or Medford, Mass ....-..-- sod pbesys'| (C, (CimmMpmnNGS -ooec6 cos. ncosncaes 
146 English High School.......... Boston, Mass......-.-3 #-- 9) 18211) CoM C Winstons cememieeeee | 
147, West Newton School ...-..... West Newton, Mass -.|1855 1854) N. T. Allen ........... TONE Coad 
148 South Berkshire Institute. .--. New Marlborough..... TeaG ee pO, NG, AGN occcsonas Cong... 
149} Lawrence Academy .....-.... Groton, Mass: -2.-.. 24 1793)1793] Rev. J. Fletcher....... Cong... 
150, Marblehead High School....-. Marblichead, Mass. .-.-.|-- - W184 NV. W. Walkin”. --.. .2 Cong#.+) 
151] Lancaster Academy .........- Lancaster, Mass......- 1B4Bi) Se WW A. Kolboura: 22222. nite. 
152 Sheffield High School ......... Shetfield, Mass ......-}....) 1S70A tne. Ob tChas-2e2- se. ae. eens 
153) bristol Academy ............ Taunton, Mass ......-. beds Nhe |i, 183, Tees, UN, Wes sscecl casoeecod 
154] Westminster High School and | Westminster, Mass...}....)....| G. W. Bailey..........]-......... 
Academy. 
155) Re ee Academy and High | Deerfield, Mass ......- ise Ee Mie WN SCO ANT on See lo aware By 
chool. 
156), Wesleyan Academy -.........- | Wilbraham, Mass ----. 18241825) Rev. E. Cook, D. D....| M.E....| 
1S illips Academy -..--......! Andover, Mass......5% 117800 ga CHEE Nyse een eee. soles eee 
158) Monson Academy ...-....---- Monson, Mass. -....-... 18)4 1806, Rev. C. Hammond,A.M_| Cong .... 
159} Bridgewatcr Academy.-.-.-.... Bridgewater, Mass... .|1799 1799) C. C. Woodman, A. M.].......-.-. 
160| Concord High and Grammar | Concord, Mass -......-.|.-..- ae IS. Spanildin ee eee eee = 
School. 
161; Dummer Academy....----.... | Bayfield, Mass .......- GSU TG OW. Ne Slat OMe eee leer eee eee 
162|| Leicester Acatlemy...-.....-2 Leicester, Mass ......-. hrfsel efit CO, A, WVESTORS Go ccccallaccosocces 
163) High and Putman School ..... Newburyport, Mass. -.|1838)1848) A. H. Thompson ..--.--|-..,-.-... 
164) Cambridge High School ...... Cambridge, Mass...-.-].-.- fil lu. Re Walston. ocr eset 
165) Friends’ Academy.....-....-. New Bedford, Mass -..|1812)1810| J. Tetlow .......------)---------- 
166) Lawrence Academy -.-.-...... Falmouth, Mass-.:.-..-- DksB MA eis | ip SGN. coos cc oseocces| COMB scan 
167) Wheaton Female Seminary... Norton, Mass.......... 18371835 Mrs. C. C. Metcalf ....| Cong... 
16@| St. Patrick’s Female Academy, Lowell, Mass.-......... 18621852 Sister Désirée -.-.----- RAC Fe! 
169) Worcester Academy.......... Worcester, Mass ......).--- 1834) D. Weston ..-.--..---- Bapt ..-.| 
170) Chauncy Hall Sehool....-..--- Bostonme assess. ----eieee 1828, Cushing & Tadd .-....|------.... 
171| North Bridgewater High Sch’1.| N. Bridgewater, Mass .|.-..-|1864) E. Parker, jr., A. M...|.......... 
172) Oakland Hall School. -......-. Needham, Mass .......|.--- MEER la 18 CURT coco csuosecs Rah ee 
I3weloxgenscliool.......-.--.--.---01 Billerica, Mass ...-.-.-- 1852185 Se bucker.A. ew jo. s | ees eee 
174, Hopkins’s Academy -......... WSt@lens, ileus So6n0 ce (181 7/18I'G. eAy lite .22 50-2 er eee 
175) Warren Academy............. | Woburn, Mass ........ '1827|1497| W. A. Stone ._..-.--.-- Cong. 4: 
176 Hinsdale High School ........| Hinsdale, Mass-....--.- beets .--| Miss. P. A. Holden ...-) Cong ---- 
177, The Misses Clarks’ School ..... Ann Arbor, Mich...... (See Vksse |W iphey 186, ClENAR 3 coaced Acoancanse 
178) Detroit Public High School. --| Detronge Mich =: = ssc eo. |1858h). ME Welline tom 222) --f-eeeee aces 
179) Clarkston Union Graded School) Clarkston, Mich....... ie see 1D} Jaks WASHED G5ancecl Goncusesoe 
180) SainteCan eee eceminary..) Saint Fadl, Minn......)....|.2 240) s. esse eeee eee: Pres 
181) Sisters of Notre Dame ..-..--- VManisato; Minn... 2... 2 PE. . -lcc celle see eet reer eee ae LO eee 
182) Select School .--......---...-. Mankato, Minn.......- RE rnc acd! soosctsaod 
eS Geman Cadierno eminade os Lokal Ninn. ........-)2-.-|. ede ae}. o-e eeeers eeeee 18% (OAR a4 
184) Chatfield Graded School ..-.... Chatfield, Minn ......_)-.-.. 1866) To. W richt®. 222. - aces Ieee 
185, Shattuck School .....-.-----+- Faribault, Minn ......- 1860 1865 Rev. J. Dobbin ........ P.E.-.4 
186} Saint Croix Valley Academy-..| Afton, Minn........... Pe Ree | SSpeeeee tee ee ee See escc - 
187; Groveland Seminary.....--.-- MViasiocas Minn .....2 22 ...|. a eee neem eer te see Bapt -.-- 
1¢3) Assumption Church sGermangpsamney teal, Minn ....3-)....|. 22 as .c eee eee nC eee 


Catholic School. 


189: Saint Joseph's Academy Saint Paul, Minn 
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Notiiin.| No. of stu. (2 | 4 Same A 
4NO. OF in-| inO. O U- | SS a ie 
structors. lente ae Ese a Average expenses per annum. 2 
z | ihm 6] lice = a 5 = | Scholastic year 
Be) bala ‘ wo Og | Ag) rE begins— 
3 c 551 55,82 Bd ao ‘om | Bo) we 
Ba) =) |e Sees - AG Ses m S ees ae il S 
Sie me ss a ei Su| BESS at A ee eB ae 
Sem iis | | 8 tease ef 5 Ss | Aes ae 1S cits 
BIQeiaje|a 4 |Ssca| a a |e o fa WA 
1] 1 al 39 4al 87 i E.C. M..| $18 003108 00, §3 50} $4 50 $5 00...... | 3d Wedns’y Sept. 
eR] 2. oll, A 200 00} 50 00).-...... 24 00, 400, Oetober 1. 
Ble | : 29 . 55 Men mc, RM..]! a250 00,.... a0 Poeeres-|...-...-[.... ae 1st Monday Sept. 
Ty! 
Nea Bu ee Sth ese. MT. 4. ....... | 225 OO ee. 16 00, 16 00, 400, October 1. 
el 3| 35|....| 33|---.| E.G. M__| 350 00 --.---- ee. ee 3, 000| September 15. 
q\_.. 2 10) Lh cea iia 175 00} & 00 § 40 00 20 00.....-- | September 1. 
ay G5...) Gane a. MT .. 150 OO/— 28 00)...-....) *5 00 760 1st Monday Sept. 
3) 22 nae 170| 170) 8 E. M... | a210 00)..-.... tee ae hae 1,200 1st es Sept. 
WE OE praia 3h ules a i re | ae Preemie [Meieame| Be 1st Monday Apr. 
Wp ay 3) 26) All § bool Js QoS BAe eee 20 00} 20 00, 20 00, + 200 September. 
i Te Sas) 6G) Ae a ae Ci0Gn 2... 4 ‘ee Ls | September 1. 
ih ieee 15| isl sae EC My... 200 00) 2400 28 00...... 100 
Oe 20) 2 font) BOP ML... .-<|5-.--25 Free ... Free ..| Free, 100, 1st Monday Sept. 
Hes Li 10, 32) 42 Cee Nan a > bGaeeee 4 | Sees} _ 150 September 1. 
AO 2) .o0, SAN ee ea) Bg oe 2... 2)... 22. (os co. i 
MPS ie 46 Soh eacsh tl) 5) BSC. Mad)... .. 8 200 00) Free ..| Free --) Free 500 Middle of Aug. 
Ole at eeee. | SOumeodnt-6) 1, CAI... 2. 200 00 ©3400, 6 00 25 00 1,200 Last Wed’y Aug. 
9...) 9, 220)....| 220 3-4 E.C.M-..| 30 00| 140 00, 45 00, 45 00 50 00 1,800 September 30. 
apie Ss) 3G) me abi Caen .....g]7--. sete ee 2s. | 36 Gonee 4 Soceame 148 1st Monday Sept. 
1g]...| 18) 540 - a0 Song). 2) ie | eee Deere eee etree cae 2d Monday Sept. 
8 5 13 ef 38 116¢-18| B.C. M..)_....... 340 00 ; py od * 100 00 30 00) 1,000 2d Wed’y Sept. 
a. 6 40} 20) seo) 4 BoC. MoA...... 200 00 30 00, «= 36:00, 15 00! +500 September 12. 
Pots) Go omeom) 4 aC. Wea... 160 00 2000 2400 6 00 2,500 September 1. 
WaeGe eels) SANs Caer a... . 20S..20. eee Me. Ce ee December 1 
1) 2 3 27 13) 45) 4/5. C.M..|....-.-- | 275 00 1000, 10 00 10 00...... | 1st Wed’y Sept. 
oe eet She 70 We seulases6euse Sees SEeeea es BS accusd baa Ssoga5 + ie. <tees 
1,3, 4 33) 29) 54 E.C.M..| ....---|---+--- | 1300; 13 00) 13 00)....-- ist Monday Sept. 
1! 98! 638 ay 7 18 acoccae |Lamernens | Famete ce Bs00p. Fey. 2) ee ees } a see 
1 1 , 20 a BORD eli. Comvita er. 200 00 «81600 2400) 24 00; 300 August 25. 
g i {! 377, 217] 594) 4! B.C. M_.| a200 CO)......- Nee yA Sa | ag | 5,000 4th Wed’y Ang. 
Tse a 228 .. AIP 28a eSiae. C28. iio: 008-2228 15100W) 45 00s. ..Uheaa | Aug. 23. 
Qa ol ill! ion) sie. CA@ LW... |... 24.00, 27 00! 27 00 1,800 Last Wed’y Aug. 
44 1, 5| 49 23] 7] 41 E.C.M..| 100 00, 200 00} 3600 40 00...... 700 2d Monday Sept. 
4 Qe) 49) 40) ears EICaw. f. .- .- fee ejeeeeeee [Gacco56 a5oueee 4 Peta | August 28. 
4) Vg 44 4A 3. oes 2200 00]. =.= 8 ie -peeeeeiee ERO... 3d Tuesday Aug. 
a3 4 77 4 124 4|E.C. Mf.) 12 00; 16427 00; 42:00, 42 00 2,500 August 22. 
a eee 1104 17ap etl) 4). CLNI 4... 8 f ee ore | Free ..| Free ..| Free} 300) Ist Monday Sept. 
6) 4G) TB ISS:,” SBR) Cha) ORO. led ees ooo SAMS ies oooliccooaeee eens fae 1st Monday Sept. 
Be) BA 2c 201 aeoo) | ane eM) 2. J | ee ae Le ae ee 1st Monday Sept. 
Wy 2) Sais 25 35) 4). Cae | 150 00} 600} 600 6 00...... 1st Monday Sept. 
6] 12) 18 2! 132 134] 4) E. 0. M... i | 210 00, 2200; 23 00) 15 00, 2,000 ist Thurs’y Sept. 
---| 16 16....) 500) 500, 8 E. MM ....|........|-.-.-..|..-..... [Yee ce. ae ert | 300, 1st Monday Sept. 
i] 3} 4) 46, 12 So eeee lO aNia)" 12 GON 1G0 00136-4300 tt.) ee ist Monday Sept. 
Al 3) 10) 210) 13) 223) 7%) ae Miah ..... J}. -20. | 150 06, 50 00*28 00, 500) September 11. 
i) Oe ei evs RS Te OF a | See Free -.|| Free .}| Freegz. Last Mon’y Aug. 
CEE Likes = Sha. 2 Pa Cite ee e400 OUR. sce.) -.5. eee. = 2 Pee 500, 3d Wed’y Sept. 
Wh 2) 20) OP 46) 32h C.F t..... de... | Coad... 11e 8 ' 200 Last part of Aug. 
Vee 20 1M ee Sen wha... ._.J--..20. yo. ee... Ae i | August 20. 
Wee 59) Onl) 7sl aes ml” | 24°08 32°00, 32°00] 300 September. 
sel) ill al) ay 2B 40)---- 185)... 784] Bo Seeeee 180 00; Free .-) Free ..|......]...... April. 
MINS e3...| 200.8 20.2.2) B... 82): aoa OL eee... 2... A 2,309, Ist Monday Sept. 
25 7, 66, 140 os sl JSC. ou 8) SE ee Ae = | eee 200 1st Monday Sept. 
1) 2! 3) 95 111 206 ob Cem si..... 2 foo. \§ 0 ale 8 00...... 100| August 28, 
mi. lear eee eee eet. Me ee ....|...... 
joc 3 110, 130 240) . ae We AO cod Bas cen 4 bese oad Soe. | toe. | Cr 
el: 1) 10, 6 16...) oe ee ee srseeeedeeeees|oseees 
ae Sacer oe! ice Ee isan od Oe ibe. | oe | ee | 
il] al & ae] 75) S| SCR we 18 00 24 00) 24 00)...-... September 18. 
Gl.c.4 Gl 930. 1 93]. -2) EO Ce ara300 OO... 2! lia. a 500, September 14. 
secon 4; Say 56] Bb). -- . 1 Ser (oeeeee Mee ae |S pee 2-2. | ae 
“coe TURE bce TE@ 08) NSARM) Te | ee | a Vee ae 
oe . 6| 233) 815} 104e]....| Bat... Ser. te ae 
| 
ee Gilgen! 269 Pie | TOR MGR Ceuta | SM Peo 
* Each 
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i=! a 
(=) 3 
= a 
aes & 
6 S 
Name. Post-office address. | 4A e Name of principal. fa & 
ta : =a 
& 6 |%3 2 
E 2/3 = 
s i [x iS) 
a 1A A 63 
190| Mrs. Brown’s School.......... | Saint Paul, Minn...... | bot hp) | ES Ss AE 1 ea) Oe 
191| Parish School...........-..-.- ted Wing, Minn ...... |" 4 eS) ee ee. | | PSE... 
192) Fair Lawn Institute.........- | Jackson, Minn ........ 18711867) Miss. M.A. Moseley..-|--........ 
193) Macon Male Schoolass eee: Ma cons Mi pn =seee eee eee 1871| E. C. Simonds ......... | fA. See, A 
194) Pontotoc Male Academy...... Pontotoe, Miss 2....a-a-eeleaet Rev. J. We est=..- - [aca cies ae 
195| Cassville Institute............ | Cassville, Mo.......... PEIS7OA.S. White ....--c.2-- \ eel 
196| Liberty High School.........- Liberty, Mio. 2e- eeeeileoy G. Hughes ...2: 22528. lee eee 
197, Clinton County Male and Fe- | Plattsburgh, Mo....... 2.22187 KE. 'C. Vhonias.....-.... Ee 
| male Institute. 
198) Stewartsville Scminary....... Stewartsville, Mo ..... See Le63p ev. \Ve ONE beriyeee pee meeeeee 
199; Male and Female Seminary...| Palmyra, Mo.-........- Peel Sosjpvev. VL eMicllhanvya= = peer 
200 Saint Joseph’s Academy ..... Hannibal, Mo ....-.... 2 2211864) Father © Weil -..... ee |o-eeeeeaee 
201 James’s Institute--........... Saint James, Mo ......|....1.... J5. Clarkotoe o22 2. ee | Sone ee 
De | Juin SOOO! « coscoccauaccosdec Bolivargfo.. ...--..55 BG Aolpbslitel| Woes d teks pak ee Ama sed laemncodecs 
203 Maia School 22-2 5.c2-2 5202-2 Rleasant. Hope, Mo 2). Us cot B60) fesse = aces ae eee ee eee 
204, Van Rensselaer............-.- Hydeburgh, Mo....... feoce |= er Teves). GECCL 22 coe MMe ee oe 
265, Sacred Heart Convent ........ Saint Louis, Mo .......|18461827 Madame E. Tucker....) R.C....- 
206 Male and Female Academy...) New London, Mo.. ... 4.2 J1860VJ. Hedeamehlin .......4S<0es.... 
207| Shelby High School.-.....-..-- Shelbyville, Mo. ....... .«--/1870|' Rev. J. W. Adkisson -j}2......... 
208| Summit Institute............. Marshfield, Mo........|--..|1869,| Hattie L. Noble ....... |} be. 
209| Female Seminary............- Jefferson City, Mo.....|..-- ig62 eve ©. Bulllcley2eee est eee ee 
210) Institute of Holy Innocents ..| Jefferson City, Mo..... |... 1865] Sister Clara ....---...! | 
211, Lincoln Institute..-.......... Jefferson City, Mo..... 2 21866 RBS HOSten esses eee 
212 O'Fallon Polytechnic Institate| Saint Louis, Mo....... ..--|1867] Regis Chaurenet .....1[.......-.. 
213 Contoocook Academy....-..... Contoocookville, N. H ..1856 1857, Thom. B. Richardson... N. J..... 
Oil apheealemy - 22. .-25--25. 8 DathyN. El ssseseo. -. - = $1 848)5. Heelon See. sae. eae. eee 
215) McColom Institute........-.. Mount Vernon, N. Hf ../1850 1849, D. A. Anderson ....... Cong.... 
216 Farmington High School.....-. Farmington, N. H....- Lo. .$1869% ProfieC. He Harrinetonie-...... 2. 
217, Peterborough High School....) Peterborough, N. H ...)...- 1871) See aoeria6 aasoOSsh | sSseouamee 
218) Raymond High School........ Raymond, Ne... 3 oes C. MM. Jemeny 232.2224. 4 eee 
219, Dublin High School -......... Dubin. ie ce Lee SEE) corese SER oe | ge ooeee 
220, Lancaster Academy .......... HLatieasier, (Nal)... e 1628) 1620) emit liveece. cee ces ae es 
221 Wy creboronsh Christian In- | Wolfeborough, N. H...|1866,1866 J. W. Simonds ........ Chiggen-- 
stitute. 
222) Kimball Union Academy ....- Meriden, N. H......... 18131815 J. ie Goodrichs. : . <2. | Cong .... 
295) tiniertom Academy ™.....--.4 erry Ne Hees oe we 1814/1815 Rev. E. G. Parsons..... Cong.... 
224) Blanchard Academy.........-. Pembroke, N. H....... 1818/1819] WaMe Larvin....2.2aeue..22.... 
225) Pittsfield Academy...........  Pittstieldy NeEeee ss eee eee BING. Meira no. 2 eee eee ores cae 
226 Francestown Academy ....... Francestown, N. H.... 18001800 G. W. Flint, A.B ...... Comm. sos 
227 New Hampton Literary and | New Hampton, N. H ../1853)1853, A. B. Meservey........ J0e, 183%. 3e 
| Biblical Institution. | ‘ 
228 New Ipswich Appleton Acad’y| New Ispwich, N. H.... mee | E. W. Westgate-....-- Cong...- 
: | 
226) St, Paul's School .......-...--4 St. Paul's, Nem ...... 2 1855 Ae) Rev. H. A. Coit, D.D . | a ae 
230 New Hampshire Conference | Tilton, N. H..........- la | Rev. L.D. Barrows, DDI. 2... 
pouinary and Female Col- | 
ege. 
231, New London Institution...... New London, N. H ..../1854:'1853 H. M. Willard, A.M...).......... 
232) Gilmanton Academy ......... Gilmanton, N. H .....- |... 1794 PR. EA very, AWM... 4152.2. 2... 
233} Atkinson Academy ........... Atikmisou, N. H. ..-32% 179 NLi29)| Wee bunten 22.5 e eee | 
234 Manchester High School.-...- Manchester. N. H ....- 12. dL MY Wwe Colburn)! 58 tae ee 
235) Penacook Academy. .......... MighervillegN. EL ...22 424 LSGGR-- ec -- ae. eee eel a eee 
236 Stevens High School.........- Clamenront wens see ieee 1867| A. J. Servain, A.M ....).......... 
237, Concord High School..........| Concord, N. H........- ...-/1855| J. D. Bartley, A. M ....|.........- 
238) Littleton Graded School ...... MiteletomyeN. Else. ees pee puclie (ea losbelol, AN ME ccocosd [bogs so6cce 
239) New Jersey Classical and | Hightstown, N.J......| 1865/1864] H. A. Pratt............ Bapt .-..- 
| Scientific Institute. 
240) TrentomNenademy ............} TrentompN. J ......22. 17851781" G. Ss. Grosvenor -222. 44 eee 
Qa St. Manyaseiic ieee 22... | Burlington, N.J ...... 1846 1837] Rev. E. K. Smith ...... Jel Dionace 
242) Classical and Commercial | Lawrenceville, N. J ...|....)1810) H. Hamilly, D. D...... PTS 22 2. 
High School. | 
243, South Jersey Institute ..-...- Broseton, N.J..---.24 1866/1870) H. J. Trask..........-- Baptee.- 
244, Pennington Seminary and Fe-| Pennington, N.H ..... 1839)1839| Thomas Hanlon......-. Ma cee. 
'__male Collegiate Institute. 
245 peel” Academy and Union| Westfield, N. ¥ ....... 183611836] John S. Fosdick......-|......--.- 
chool. 
246 Yates Polytechnic Instivute ..| Chittenango, N. Y....- | eae J. W.HalleA. Boe Ae 
24 Miew seminary... .-2- 5 ae COTE LY) ee eee 1857|....| Rev. J. Gilmour, A. M .| Pres .... 
248 wee Academic and Union | Watkins, N.Y .......4 1863/1963) 0). da. Markge\c = ee eee 
chool. 
240! Fairfield Academy .......-.... hitamrield, N. ¥ 2.2...) 1803|1803} G. S. Griffin, A.M .....).......... 
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No.ofin- No. of stu z | 1338 4 | 
.ofin- No. Wis | 245 ¢ 
Strugmret dents. JZ | & Bie E Average expenses per annum. 2 
lzz| se°2 Es | 
pO) wie 3 “4 whee : 
| 25) Sad | | i a = Sa | Scholastic year 
ao) 629m | ae SE | ae begins— 
: | : OA) Sm nr ry rl a OD 2 = ells 
& Sl , (Saas ph ef E ex) © ‘oy ao) | wa 
4 | et | Gee RS ico | 65 de A) isi d= | ge | D me | Oo 
O|/3iel\ e913 & os!) SRSA ep Fa We Zi os 
@/Sis(S|5| 5 lo] Saog| ¥ es | as | Se |Se) 
BiB is|ai/e] ae 4 15 hho A | O | 
mia = Tita | - > nennl 7k a 
: 
Dj--.| oot] 20h ail BiG sees ecsees)seeseee steer steepness 1 ea 
ssjoce|| 2 |i) ie, Goce 4 | 16s OSES oes ane! Boose eee meee Sor 
2 3) 5 25 70 95, 7 | 18, CB INE6 4 |Leeoeeees $200 00 $50 00; $20 00910 00).--.--. 4th Monday Sept. 
1 oat 50 “| Sg se 1S, get! eae | (BE ee ch ee | September or Oct. 
dl...| 4) 55)... 55, 3-H. C ..W........ rea! eee cece eae | 2d Monday Sept. 
1 Lee sees Plo s ot le csaneoEey eee) Boat We eee ad Rooke Besood Lesage ‘ 
uN be ect 70), ot). .cobeeee Lee Aboot! Mi eee. | (Se Seeeeme Pelee el ee A 
2) 2h Leese MO, Goce Gees LEME) SPs (Banco! As aes ele | 
| | | 
ai al Aah | G0) ooo c|loooocebe ad DEP eeen GAGs Morcooad oSoseeed bormor Ae 
Be do vl Bee. TAGs ocfoson cote aa RRR EGE Pt ee ee lt 2 
PAT || BoFe lene A 12) ooo cocccoeao cd lpodemepe BodnDOd |Scosap6d tocgseee booost| Banoed 
ie 2 25) |e [ees 78) O=o) casonGnead Bacay Geeeees Heeccnod Gaceeee Emer) |e 8 J 
Te? WS Soe eee 161) s2c0|lococ90000n c000GH00 Soen0eg Saacdcdd |lsonGGnbs ehonce oGesd¢ 
iL wee 1 woe ce weer 39 “3-4 ee ed ee ee) | aeccece 
neeee ¢ | Sod) sae Bee OO) GaN con cgnc omy bGooanes Seapoos Bo osGdod|-podaabe Pagan’) osuood 
call £55 (els os 135, 135, 7 2%, ORIN 48 |. Goce PA U0 Sate a basooaee 40 00) 1,500; ist Tuesday Sept. 
ee ie ieoa| ae | 120, Bd)... 2s] nee eenneeeeeeeeee der eeee alone eee]oeeeee 
Lied) aera AM JR) LG, Benoa | ann RT hd ee ee | Rae 5 
1) alo Sc inoo | LA ERE 22 1S ee ee a 8 
Dy BF Doscu boot Bl Leccaconed| PBeeeed Pbamooe Moscone dl ocmeene Game ce Lame c 
See | 3) Wesco tn of I Es Ve ee | ee . 
1.40 dl. 8. eee |. ue ee ee ee 
48 OUP ei30) 2 Ah 130) 2 ee... eed Free. | Free. | Free.|24, 000, 24 Monday Oct. 
1, 2 3; 70) 60 iO - |B ooseoed Raeemeee Mmm! oc ores [rn eer c refers eee] eee eee 3d Wedn'’y Aug. 
Os ee lee 29) Iie d | heSeoo ood | Seen ooemiodt Boge: ate ta aaeene lemme ol baa ok 
i] 2 3| 39 92 54] 8-4) CM |.o 20222! 150 00) 1500, 2100 21 00, 600, ist Wedn’y Sept. 
Wl Ue eg fee) (cee Be ee Kae OR hee ee... tuys. eee ee | 
lo eee clei i ee ee 
“hice|| 1D al) aig Se. 415, foe. | Een Ae! | 408 5 00h... 
1 3] 4 68 60 “ai 8) | JOGA Co) oameome | 125 00} 1650 24 00) 24 00)...... Last Tues. Aug. 
5 4, 9 173 76 249, 3 E.C.M..| $18 00 108 00| 3000 30 00 39 00| 2,600, August 23. 
1; 2] 3) 93) 62 155| 3, E.C.M.. 42 00 126 00; 2000 20 00 20 00) 259) August 23. 
1, tj 2 14) -18) 32)--.- 19, ) N00 becossee 150 60} 15 00) 18 00) 18 00) 350 
1} 2 2 Zale 20 one Ce. 2a 150 00; 160 00, 1700; 18 00-....-]...... September 1. 
1) 4) 2 20, 17 eS ae 5 00 ¢ 24 00 24 00, 400, Middle of Aug. 
e 3) 8 73 54 a 24 E.C.M..| 1000 11600 2200 26 00 26 00) 3, 000 August 21. 
| 
2 4 6 45 55, 100 3-4 E.C.M 15 00, 140 00, 2400) 3000 30 00) 500 Last Wedn’y but 
| | | one in Aug. 
10). } 20) 153)... 153, 7 E.C.M (EUW Sococah Boose 4 becosagoll hogooe 6,000! lst Thurs. Sept. 
AP Pt bo88 leash becscllaced Apcscosean seen 1205 OOP. . Sees ee 2 gE Ss Se 
4) Mano Ae et). ee. | a300k-2e- 2-4 ee 3d Wedn’y Aug. 
Sh Pap na ee 2 Sil ssod |oaaaogence |. aoe 140 00, 1200) 15 00 15 00)..... 
vealeecleealeeee LA... a200|....... | Nore eee. 
Set este | ee dW 20 co) 24 ods eu | [ath wedn'y_Aug, 
Oe Ca bo 85). So |Sa0econode SEnGeES GeeEeae 2100 830 00a eee 
al SPR eee hae IG tN a8 Socsocsoo sd SQGCeRER) AECoe PRCECSe (Ah Geese) see 5! |. Mena | 
SB GO) Cie ei Saee eurae | 5057 Boction got ASEee?| Gaeeee o)| Lanne |e aie eS 0 Pa |Last Wed. Aug. 
4, 4 8 115) 37 152; 4) E.C.M 2506s. ae be... «ieee ee ee ET 4th Wedn’y Aug. 
| | 
2} 1) 3} 100). LOO). $F CoM ER.....- Doe . ae 32 00, 48 00| 20 00)...... | 1st Monday Sept. 
8) 20) 28 209 209 FEM. 2450 ee... oc eae ne .|. 0... - 2,400 1st Tuesday Oct. 
iigag, ley Wz 9%, 4 E.C.M COBY |. ces c5e Dee e+ bocesees aan 4, 000 September 12. 
4; “4VAShe 30 20) 950), Si CaM eee... A | 160 00/ 4000) 50 00; 15 Co 200 1st Wedn'y Sept. 
7 4) 11) 125 50) as) 8!) 1d, Onde OPI cached Logosea.| bo 1,000 September 13, 
5, 10) 15) 337 227 564) 3-5 B.C. M..}.......)....... 13950; 21 «00; 9 O02. <2... 
| | 
x | om os tae | | ee iis! aed ee oo) ee | oe | i ees) | July 23. 
4. 4 8 49 60; 109,26 E.C.M..| 20 00 120 00, 3000, 38 00, 40 00, 726 1st Monday Sept. 
i 1 ; e i mee? Doe. on Leet —— 12 00, 24 00....... 546 August 28. 
5| 5}.10| 141| 78} 219] 3-5) B.C. M..}......4. | 160 00, 2700, 6 00, 6 00, 5,000 3d week August. 
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(= . 
S a 
| \s E 
eis 5 
au Ike 5 
Ame, Post-office address. | Ss > Name of principal. =o 
o : 4% Ue, se 
= o}]o]| a) 
se Qg| oe Ac) 
= = S 
4 =) a a 
250 Batavia Union School and | Batavia, N.Y ......-.- HeGOvLeGo|| G. FullersgA. Ai <2 ieees 
Academy. 
251) Ten Broeck Free Academy .--.| Franklinville, N. Y...-|1862'1867, W. M. Benson ......--.].......... 
252, Middlebury Academy ee Wyoming, N. Yo 1818,1820| F. W. Forbes ......-... EWG ceo 
953| Naples Academy ...-..-....-.}) Naples, N.  .2.2... 95 1860,1860) A.J. Osborn......-..--|_........- 
954) Amicnia seminary ..--.-..-.-- AmeniayN @Y -22 oe: fe34\2 4S. FP. Frost. ee eeceeees (a Are. a. 
255 Warrensburgh Academy ..--.. Warrensburgh, N. Y --|1860: 1860 H.R. Robinson, A.B --).......... 
256 Lawrenceville Academy ....-- Lawrenceville, va 1860, 1860 C. Cunningham ee eH eid | Aaaoeeee 
257 Union Academy of Belleville . Belleville, N. yw 1826. 1896) W. W. Grant, ABCs. see 
258 St. Philomena’s School........ Brooklyn, Neeser eee 1g69 Brother Angelus Reon Wie C-: 
259| Nunda Academy.......------- by Nii dae are ere (1868 1865 W. H. Truesdale, SAS MUR see 
260 Kingston Disa detiy =) --- 226 GAY OTL, IW, Se coscood | soan|eaad C. Curtis, A.M ..22.2 23 Re fase s | 
261 Newton Collect Institute -.)| Newton, N. Y ...... 22! fteo1jiesarC. L. Tooele... 2 2aeae ee et 
262) Little Falls Academy ees Little F alls, IN: Yoon aes 1844 1844 Rev. W. F) Bridge =. 22! Lee Ge ot! 
263 Rogersville Union Seminary ..| South Dansville, N. Y . 1851, 1851| W. A. Dansom......... 1S... 
264) Augusta Academy.....--..... A WouStaye Ni. Xo 2 ce. - oe 1S34 SSR... See Nee ess. seal en 
265 Owego Free Academy and | Owego, Nees. -! 1828, 1826, T. LeGrigwold. 2-222... eecce we! | 
| Union School. 
266 Cayuga Lake Academy ......- AuUnOra, We Xo «6. e 1801 1799 C. Kelsey 7A. 2 ee Ie ds ae | 
267 Oneida Seminary -...---.-.--- Oneida, Noss: see 1857\1858) J. D. Houghton........ Pres .... 
26g) St. John’s School -............ ming Sine Nas... ae ee 1869 Rev. J. B.Gibson, D.D.| P.E..... 
269, Pe of eeeph s Provincial Semi-}: Troy, N. Y .-...-.-.--- }....,1864) Rev. H. Gabriels....... eC. oe. | 
270) ia vegan pehoolysesee. ose rosy Nek e222. -2 =e Bae 1854 D: Beattie, A. M.....-3 | ees 
271| Utica Academy.....- a oo Wiiter, IN, WY scccneseoat HSH MIBENS Ee (Cn SEMWAKEP coccescecs bancaoeces 
272 Covington Academy....-.-.-. | Covington, Ngee: * Boealeo sk) Mio Le Winchester.._.42.0 1.1 @. 
273 St. Stephen’s Latin School ....| New York City, N.Y. 1866 Rev. E. McGlynn, D.D. R.C..... 
an pen ey and Union| Walton, N.Y.:........ 1854 1854) T. D. Barelay ..0---224 | Same 4 
School. 
275 St. Catherine’s School of our! New York City, N.Y -/1858)1850| Mother M. Augustine .. R.C..... 
| Lady of Mercy. | | 
276 Huntington Union School..... | Huntington, x. XY .cae )1856|1858| C. G. Holyoke .......-.|......-.-. 
2774(Groton Academy ....:....---- | Groton, ace 183711887] MM. Baldwin 1....9 8.0.2). a 
278, Union School and Academy...| Newark, N.Y ......... 1863]. 0. Bg@) Grave ..22.. aie. eee 
279) Warwick Institute ..........- Warwick, INU Y s22-2oe! 1854) 1854 C.Van Buren 2.25) ee\eee see 
280| Wilson Union School.......--. Wilson, NOV see 18451846) F. A. Greene ........-.|....-.---- 
281 ayes Classical Union| Palmyra, N.Y ......-. Ce. | G, Mot atclins 2 eae eee 
choo 
2&2 Carv Collegiate Seminary...-. | Oakfield, N. Y .....-.-- hae a: Bev, J. i. Coe =a iPS Bees 
283 Institute of INICLCVAeeeEE rr: Greenbush, N.Y -...-.-.- 1871/1863 Sister M. V. Sweetman. R.C..... 
284 Rochester Free Academy..... Rochester, N. Y ..----- 1861/1857 Hey. 3 W. W. Benedict, Bapt .- 
285, Lockport Union School. -.-...-.- Lockport, N. Y....-.--- 1850/1850 A. B. Evans, XN, Me eee 
226, New Berlin Academy..-.-...-.. New Berlin, N. Y...... 18431843 J. M. Spragtie Beeaseen | Aoseaacbd 
287 Gilbertsville Academy......-- Butternuts, N. Y.....- 18391840 Rev. A. Wood, A. M... Cong..-. 
288 Keeseville Union Free School.| Keeseville, N. Y.....--|.... ie O) IO), 106 JEM so coamanlboosondoce 
289 Dclaware Literary Institute..) Franklin, N. Y........ 1836/123a7G. W. Briggs.) eee. eee ee ae 
290 pps ped erd Collegiate Insti- | Fort Edward, N. Y--....1854,1854 Rev. J. E. cae D.D.. M. IM ooee 
ute 
291! Saint Mary’s School for Girls.| Albany, N. Y....-..... heer 1850 Sister Mary Creuin....| R.C..... 
ae ees River Conference Semi-| Antwerp, N. Y...-.--- ie eas. M@ OCW ee eecte ose | Mim <<... 
293 hands Washington Semi- | Cambridge, N. Y..-..- 1815/1800 Miss Amelia Merriam.|.......... 
| nary. 
294 Mecchaniesville Academy..... Mechanicsville, N. Y../1860'/1861, Rev. B.D. Ames, A.M.|......-.-- 
295, mes Morris: Union Free |} Mount Morris, N. Y--- 18661866) I. O. Best..-....--.---|-.-.-...-- 
chool. 
296 Lyons Union School and Acad- Lyons, N. ¥....--....- hs 1856h i. A. Kingsley. ..22--t sae 
emy. 
297, North Granville Ladies’ Scmi- | North Granville, N. Y |1869 1854 W. W. Dowd, A. M..-.| Pres .... 
nary. 
298 Argyle Academy.....-------- AToyleg Ns Y .2.cc5ae en ORSyS) UNEP SG \Yo Mehta Ico lcsacos aoa 
209 Troy Female Seminary-....-- Troy, DN ip oc cers ser: 1183711816) J. H. Willard.....-....]......-...- 
300! Griffith Institute............- Springville, N. Y...... 1830 1830 A.R. Wightman, A.M.) M.E.... 
301 Hartford Academy........... South | Hartford, N. Y.. 1866 . E.R) Satord.- ae ee 
302, Free School of Sacred Heart. . Manhattanville, N.Y. ./1851 1848 NAC ANVihite==eeeeeeee lia Oa aee 
303) Academic Department Ches-| Chester, N. Y......... 1841 1840 William Simpson......].......-.. 
ter Union Free School. 
304, Academy of the Sacred Heart., Manhattanville, N. Y. 195111841) M.A. Hand eyaeeeercer if Coacnd 
305| Baldwinsville Free Academy.| Baldwinsville, WN. Y..19641864| AG Dasher). .s)s.cH eo, 
306] Saint Michael's School......-. New York, N. Von a 1867) F. Heidenas....-......- RAC. e 
307| Canton Academy and Graded | Canton, N. eo ee wv W.W. Thompson, A. B.|........-- 


School. | i 
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Oo on om Ce j 
= ae _ |B Le as we 
eaedpl ions : | 222%] averageespemesperanunm, | * 
o8) sas B, o 
— —— | ot SS a5 : A Ee 
ZS aoe a | ! Leon! e io = 4 ¢ 
| | le) 9S 2 a | a 3. B iss | Scholastic year 
ny ss Bm A 3 oe 2a x4 re | begins— 
ce i) iis | = 45 E Ah es ag | Hep | ye 
S|Sie| 3/8] 8 (63) 8858) & | BE] a | 28 | Bs 
“ai Siei a m ~ : Gs ~ —] 3 me cae Ss & cz 
SPOONS Si oe lois os ) } 2 cam S 2 
SIFIE| ALA] a a | Sao 4 a 5 o A | A 
1 7 8 190 210 me iO ee $200 00 $25 00 $30 0036 00; 2, 000, Ist Monday Sept. 
| 
SH ea 14 ef S25 Meese. Moi)... ) 125 00; 2100 25 50) 2550) 385 August 23. 
2 2 4 50) 53 103) 4 E.C.M..) $42 00 14700) 2100 24 00 24.00, 845 September 5. 
1p 4 Mea 47h) 56 103) EEC, MUS... -. 140 00, 1800 27 00) 25 50) 350 September 6. 
5 3) 10) 119) 72 191; 3 E.C.M..| 2300 00).......]........ eee ae ee 1, £00, September 25. 
Wy & 3 28) 40; 68)... EC. Mf... 123 00 22 00, 30:00 15 00, -~—:175| September 4. 
19) Sh aly O908 Boy Gt. MI... ..! 21 00} 24 00 2400 = 212) August 22. 
4 3 7 46 55, 101) 3 E.C.M..| 15 00 120 00) 1800| 900! 900 790| Aucust 30. 
Gly 410) 300K3008 GOO he. ......).... ~..4-..-..! ieee Re ee | Foe 2" | 5,000) 1st Monday Sept. 
4) 4) 5) 60) 75) 135) 3) E.C.M..)........ ee 800 1000 10 00, 450) September 5. 
IY 20 oe S08 OCs owe. ©. M. jew... 25 00 25 00) 25 00} 750) Ist Monday Sept. 
3) | 4} 30] 25) 55 3 E. ©. M..} 250 00).027777]...7.... ‘a ee 100| 1st Wedn’y Sept. 
33 6 70 30 100....) F.C. M..| 10 00, 160 00, 24 00, 30 00, 20 00; +400 September 6. 
1 5) 6 87 93) 180 3 E.C.M..| 25 00 175 00 2100 = 27 00/ 20 00, +231) August 28. 
AP 1G 2p 20) 1) SS WE. C.M. ee... Lt 18 00/ 21 00) 21 00) +221 September 1. 
2 3) 5) 105, 120) 225 6 E.C.M..25-40 00 175 00 24 00, 30 00 30 00, 2,000, October 1. 
Poe 418 OW oo) 43 SHE. CO. Mole... .! 300 00} 2400; 32 00) 20 00...... | 2d Tuesday Sept. 
3 41 TG} G2] 122) 44 B.C. Moo: 180 00 18-30 00, 30 00 30 00 312) 1st Monday Sept. 
SIE. WES Soe he So a On ..C.M eaG00 O0F...... 8... ew... A... 400, 
(| 12H)... 125) 4)... ee A225 00|...-.-.]........|--..--..]-..---| 5,000] 24 ThursdaySept. 
Sy 386) 307 70) 100) 4. C. M_b.... hc Free ..| Free ..| Free.| 500 Last Mondy Aug. 
GIP 2aecie 46008 721) SUIS aE SANE ey. oh. 800 10 00) 10 00...-... 1st Monday Sept. 
Ih) 4) 5UF140p 160] 300) SINE. C2WP.%.......11.-....- 15 00 18 00) 21 00}. 400 September 18. 
i. me tors... 4) 15 1350 2c! Ree, ee dee TY) hele. pec. gence September 1. 
1, AS) 155, 16H, 321) BNE. C. Moy... 1... 8 2400, 30 00, 30 00, 580, 3d Wedn’y Aug. 
| 
Sod) Walt Bel Beh bee - seems ‘feck! (OE ACS | RE Sa 28 of hee 20 00).....- 1st Monday Sept. 
| 
1} 1 2 24 40) 464) 684) B.C. M-J......- 4 SUG) | Ree | ees 2 ea 670| 1st Monday Sept. 
2 4 6 40 52 92 2-3) E.C. M.. 20-40 00, 160 00, 18 00, 27 00 21 00| +676) August 21. 
1) 2) 3) @) 80) 155) 3-4] B.C. M..|........ / 160 00, 2100 21 00 24 00; 600) September 1. 
UR 1 ope ou! 25) a EC... oe eee: eae ae 26 00} 26 00}...... 400 October 1. 
1) 7% 8 220 218 438)....)E.C.M..| 15 00) 140 00} 2400). 927 00...... 583, October 1. 
1) 11) 12) 400 300 a 4. E.0.M..|........ | 175 OOM E2000... 2... 2.2.2: 800 September 4. 
| | 
2m Oe orelUine 90) 1978) 4 B.C. NT .a300 00)......2}).2... 4.2 ..-- NN... 720 September 1. 
=e PLODBLOD. - - 1) 250), 2500 © SIE. ME.. A.W... 140 0020-30 00)........ 10 O0}...... 1st Monday Sept. 
4, 4) 8} 58 113 any ah) Js Or AES HSS ee ee eee Free ..| Free .. Ree ae 1st Monday Sept. 
4) 11 SS09% 373" 682) 3-4RE. CL MJ. .....-2b....-.! 24 00; 31 &0) 33 00) 3, 700 Last M’day Aug. 
1\) 40a) ce 5S) 130h) 4 CML... -| 140) 1700} 24 00) 21 00, ~~ 343) Sept. 1. 
Ie 2 She 20 SOESGh Bur. C My... .2.. 156 0021-24 00} 27 00) 27 00 ~=—-5500| Aug. 1. 
3h GP BO|R200) Q50R R45 APE. CO... I. oc: | 1800] 24 00)...... | 1,200) 1st Monday Sept. 
3) 4)) 7] 149) 90) 239) 4) B.C. M_fe.... 2: 150 00} 3150} 40 50)...... | 2, 860) Sept. 5. 
19) 4| 16) 350, 150 500| 2-3) E.C.M..|.......- 160 00, 24 00! 40 00; 36 00, 1, 100| Sept. 1. 
2-2] Oh CEs O50 500 ONE. MJ. ...-.-5 Rae: 120-50 O0}.......- 20 00, 300) 1st Monday Sept. 
3} 3) 6} 71) Gi} 132 , E. C.M..| 18 00 117 0021-27 00, 12 00, 1200, 500) Aug. 21. 
| | ; 
1) 4 j 31] 62) 93 / ee, MI Ae ae eee 18-27 00)........ | 4 00; 1, 260) Sept. 1. 
2 5} 7 42] G4) 106) 3) H.C. M..|........ 180 00; 2700, 1200) 1200) 252).Aug.7. 
1} 2 3) 50} 50) 100 +) 10, (0b NES | Se oscaee eee oe 4 00 4 00) 400) 375) Ist Tuesday Sept. 
2 ny 13) 223) 301) 524) 5).......--1........ 200 00| Free ..! Free ..|Free.| 600, Last M’day Aug. 
3) “VIEL0). = N63) Gap CRNA) Soc...) ) aie eee ey |) ae 
| 
ilies 20 36h 0566 © 3) WeOsN) 2 oe. |t 160 00} 5800, 5800) 5800, 935) Aug. 1. 
5 16, 21)....| 295, 295) 3-5, EC. M..|........ 300 00} 2800 28 00) 62 00 1,506 3d Wedn’y Sept. 
2| 5) th SU So 165) 3) EC. Mogh. 140 00,/ = 8 00, «10 00 10 00). 250 Aug. 28. 
1.) 18, Te aie) EC. Morte. oe el 7 00. 9 00) 9 00)...--- ANE 
a pe Pe | ee 08, | oe cope eco Ar Ben cae ok lan tt i Pi Senne 1st Monday Sept. 
1). 0 ae ee ‘ Ey Cava ee. Ih Free ..| Free ../ Free.| 1, 4 ist Monday Oct. 
| | 
F) 45| 53)....| S00) "SOCMMEedices.. 2. oe wy Sa a 1, 006) 1st W’d’day Sept. 
1) 3} 4) 70) 159) 229 2-5) B.C. Mo. fo! 2100 24 00 24.00, 400) Sept. 1. 
5} 3) 10) 400)-...) 400ie...| B.C. M4...) ot | —_—a ij....--.|------]-.----9 lst Monday Sepa 
2) g 8 | 220, 438) 3 HC. MEA a 3. (18000, 18 00) 24 00 30 00 5, 862) Ist Monday after 
' J i 


3d Tu’sday Aug. 
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TABLE VII—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 


8 YT | 
~~ om 
a |= 3 
eile ie 
Name. Post-office address. | 5 | > Name of principal. me 
5 m |e a” 
2 i) ° ort 
= 2g}i2 A 
=) |e | 3 
eye a 
308 Peeksville Academy.........- eeksyville, IN. Y 2322 loos WjA. Wells gaee.c. caee Memes eee 
309, Whitestown Seminary wane Whitestown, N. Y...-- 1845/1845 J. S. Gardner.......... ieee, 
310| Sisters e Saint Mary’s Select | Elmira, N. Y..........|.... ia Mother Mary Claver...) R.C....- ' 
Schoo 
311 coe New York Conference Cazenovia, N. Y.-.-.-.--- seine Rev. W.S.Smyth, M.A M.E.... 
eminary. 
312) Sherburne Union High School.) Sherburne, N. Y......- 1868 1868 L. Dembinski, A. M.......2.22-- 
313] Starkey Seminary.........--- Eddytown, N. Yours 1842}1842 O. F. Ingalsbe......... Chr es. 
314 Union School Academic De- | SaratogaSprings, N.Y. 1867) fee?) L.S. Packard: a... oe (hogs 
partment. 
Si ywansb School... ...--.--+6---4 Seneca Niwas e eee 1867). F. D. FAicde@son _22eeer 48 eee eee. 
316 Elmira Free ANOMUGITON 5 op oo Elmina gN eyes. eee 1860;1860 J. D. Steele, Bh, Dae Reece 
317) Gerrard Institute..........--- Hlonwday Neeeeee eee 1847) .- ‘ T. G. Schriver, A. M...; Pres 
318} Rural High School..........-.. Clintongn. Y...5.-..eee 18151814 A. P, Kelsey. 22... seen e-ee eee 
319 New Paltz PAcadem Vase neces New Paltz, Noose! H. M. Bauscher, M. Dea ~ee- 
320 Glen’s Falls Academy....---.- Glen’s Falls, N. Y..... iesaisaie, W. Hall......5) ee 
321 Prenenan@lassical and Union Geneva, N. yee el 1839]1838| W. H. Vrooman.......).......-.- 
Schoo | 
322 Jamestown Union School and Jamestown, N. Y.....-. | Peon Miclie lipeiem Ui Sanosanoonaecd \sboaseneoe 
Collegiate Institute. | 
323 Mexico . Academy Me Sa. as INTEXACO; NER Yaae es ccs mbsyeye plete PNY, JBL, IRGER ann oo anen lsnecoanaae 
324, Rome Academy-..-..--..-.....- RomesiN. Yous eee 18341834 G. H. Barton...,...... WIR aon 
325) Webster ender Ae. ee Webster, N. Y.--.--2e8 1856)... J Rev. E. He Maing eae... .. 
326 St. Joseph’s Literary Institute Jackson, Novis eal 1867,|1862 Mary S. McGarr ...... Hie! 
327, Port Jervis Union a and | Port Jervis, N. Y...... 1867186 AS Be Walbul ee. soe eee oe 
| Academy. 
328) Oxford Academy and Collegi- OxterdaNey <.c<scec§ 1793/1794) H. J. Cook........-.... ee Oe a 
| ate Institute. 
329 Classical Department Sche-| Schenectady, N. Y-...-. (185416551 5.5. Hiovge, A. Mi 2 22ers. ee 
| nectady Union School. | | 
330 Auburn Academic High School Auburn, N.Y ........- 1866/1866] J. E. Myer, A. M......).......... 
331, Albany Academy.........-... AllbanyIN. Waa 22 onic! 1G14IStSM. Ma Gages. ... 2222. BA soee ee 
332) Pulaski Academy............. WalaskigQn 240.2 -c.0coe 1859 lea) 5. Diiiy as... 252.2228 eee 
333 Port Byron Free School and | Port Byron, N. Y .-.--- |1859 1859] Rev. D. D. Van Allen, |.......... 
| Academy. } A. M. 
334 Plattsburgh Academy ........ Plattsburgh, N. Y ..... 1928]1829| A. Atwood ...225-.. se eoeee. cee. 
33% Albion Academy Seanoscneen cee Albion, N. Ye. '1838 1838] O. Morehouse, A. M ...|.........- 
336) Eranklin Academy .....-.-..- Prattsburgh, ING ec § 1924 1824] FE. Commins 2eee.s2 4 Pres <2). 
337 Buffalo Central School ........ Butta. Negiaese oo eee 1854/1854! BR. 'T. Spencer.......-..|..----.--- 
338 Elizabethtown Union Free Elea botnets N54 - --|1866 J. W. Chandicr........ | 
School. 
339 Hartwick Theological and) Otsego County, N. Y-..)1816 1815] Rev. T. T. Titus, A. M.| Luth.... 
Classical Seminary, 
340 Christian Brothers’ Academy.| Troy, N.Y ....-.------) -|1850| Brother Josiah .......- Hes Care ae 
341) St. Joseph's School...........- 1A lay ONY... eee ae 1865] Sister Luerctia..-....., ibs Oaoce 
s4gsPerry Academy-....---.<-...-| Perry, Nees rete 1853 1853) Rev. E. Wildman, A.M.) M. Ge 
343, Amsterdam Academy ........ Amsterdam, N. Y.-....) 1841/1839) ©... Wetscll -2222. ee easeaes 
344, Nassau Academy......----.-- Nassau, N. Cee 1868) . Fit, 0% \WOR cece eccd sccouagoue 
Saputiral Seminary ......-.---.-- East Pembroke, N. Y.. ‘1856 G56) De Rishereest:.. eee. | 
346, Addison Academy ............ PAG gIN, Wo Mooscoccad eaor, Lowe] abe NVielch: eee. < cere! Wereerererc.o ar 8 
347, Albany Female Academy..... Aulipaniyal Nea ys: .2 see Bae eee INDEED OSWROM 6 ccocch||souucngook 
348, Academic Department, Alfred | Aigiod Ney. ..coo See ~. | OMAMe eA. Nie. 2.. . eee 
University. 
S40 eAMCSseANcaAUCMLYy.--------.- see UNMESMEN, VYoocgecce sce (en oes) aX. Beiilleng.c. so eee: 
350) Andes Collegiate Institute....) Andes, N. Y....--..---|....).. 5o|| GES, di, WG Sine. bls eoecesce 7 
s5lpAne@elica Academy ........... | Angelica, N.Y ........]..--|.- .-| J.B. aeennett. 222. veer 
352 Arcade ACAUGTh (a ae os AWGadeMmN, Yo ove ces ae uae el ee DD) ASB urlv Ghee... oat oe a eee ‘ 
353] Attica Academy-......-.-....- DAGtICA WIN. Y.. = oc see ees Altre T. Bulovell. . ee... ae eee. 
354] Aurora Academy...--.-...... East Aurora, N. Y....-}....]..-- (Oh Wie Muteraetiite, AL, WE ood lococoanaoe 
355, Binghamton Academy........ Binghamton, Ne I G. Jackson, A. M...... een 
356, Brookfield Academy.......... Brookfield, Nia. Bw ae Mrs. J. Babcock ....... |paBeaaeoor 
337! Buffalo Female Academy ..... Bufo, N.Y ...... 218. Nae Rev, A... Chester, D Dike... 
358] Canajoharie Acadeniy ........ Canajoharie, N.Y co Se eee debaGhoatevA ait] ae eae ae - 
359| Canandaigua Academy ...--.- Canandaigua, IN. ie ee ee NADA Olanike 2h) eae 
360, Catskill Free Academy......- @Wavskill, oN. Y ... 232: Se eee W. Po Mclauine):) eee. 
361) Chamberlain Institute........ | Randolph, IN: Yo. 2 eee Rev. J. T. Edwards ....)......--- 
362; Champlain Academy ........- | Champlain, N. ¥ ......|.---|..-. H.. PCO s a. se eee See < 
363} Chester Academy.....-..----- Oirastor, N.Y. .<:2---22 (ue. eee A; Hgbart Se. .2ce 23 ee. 
3644 ChilaSemimanyees.. eee eee Chili, N. Vou G. W. Anderson ......- Wm ois tate 
365| Christian Brothers’ Academy.| Albany, N. Y.......... ) 2. | eee Brother Hugh..-...... fh lee a 
366! Cincinnatus Academy .....-.. | Cincinnatus, N. Y..... Vcclew cl G. AS Elniveni; cc.) 
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No point No of stu ie Les | 8 
Pirusionel dental eZ a os ee Average expenses per annum. | “ 
5.3) Sas & an 
| BS BS) 4 =| 4 = ® | 
2 P| Oars a, am P| S| Scholastic year 
ao) aoe : 22 og | Sa) Fe | egins— 
: | : o 2) Daag eb 5 =o | 2S = = 
2 2 8 92S = J =e oa so Rep eS 
GOhotayolsi a feu G32 “Ep = tS a's Se} ° 
SlSisie|813 ls°|aaca| 3 | 8 | ef | £8 | 28] . 
alel(Slealea| a la | oko R a | A > lee 
| 
Sef) 5) 50h...) 50) | J. GMs Mat | $940 00) $90 06, $60 00830 00 740 2d Tuesday Sept. 
4 7 11 337 166 503 3-4 E.C.M..| $18 00 156 00| 24 00; 30 001 36 00 2,000 Aug. 23. 
rel On OD 10H} S1opy Site em. A ie eae 150 1st Monday Feb. 
| 
12) 4) 16) 329) 226) 555, 3-41 B.C. M..|........ 182 00} 2700, 33 00 33 00 2,500 Last Thursday 
| | | but one in Aug. 
1 3) 4 99 101) 200 3E.CM H Conegoce -AeROe. b socodd soosenAd basses 650 3a Monday Sept. 
2 4 6 72 68 140 1-4 E.C.M..| 42 00 126 00). 2700, 5 001 5 00 1,463, Aug. 28. 
a) tl) cl) Qo SOR) SMMC, Mt. 8... ,.. 21.00; 24 00, 24 00 1,000 1st Monday Sept. 
| 
22 4 60) 90 UD Do | ro Ce Free ..| Free ..) Free £00 Aug. 28. 
2 3! 5) 60) 80) 140 4E.CLM 5 00h. 38 51), Se |e | 1,000 Sept. 4. 
Sh All Pit 35) 4 | SOP Ae... @300 COME. 9 shee og oe i }.. oe | Sept. 12. 
3 1 4) 52 a2 On Oa 4 ee \ESo07001e) 45 00022...) 780 2d Tuesday Sept. 
4 3 4 35) 37 72)..... B.C. M..| 350 00|......-]........ ie... 0 600 Sept. 19. 
3) 5] 8) 150) 100} 250) 4! B.C. M..|........ | 200 00) 20 00; +20 00, 20:00, 260 Ist week Sept. 
4| 7 11] 300 230, 500 3-4) E.G. Mu. 2222221)... 20 00) 25 4 23 00 1,700 1st Monday Sept. 
5 6} 9) 154 111) 265) 3-5) B.C. M-..|....._.. 180 00} 2100) 28 a 24 00 ot9 4th Tuesday Ang. 
} | | 
A ot OP) Vay OIE 12GWee 3] BOC. ME... oe. 24 6 00 10 00 10 00 1,126, Aug. 22. 
1) 3) 4) 45 GO} 105) 4)&.C.M_I....... ees | 24 00) 30 00 27 00; 1,000’ Sept. 6. 
Hy glean So oO Gene) oC. MeN, 156 00} 1800 25 50 2850 113 August 5. 
---| 1% 12) 371] 320) 691) 5) B.O.M..|.._..... 275 00/ 2900 3000 1500; 371) September 1. 
1 “| 1 4 19 lone EC. MA... 28! 800) 8 0 8 00) 220) 1st Monday Sept. 
| 
| ; POO) Pej 12e. | EC. Moll :.., ..! a a 24 00 36 00, 36 00 1,000 August 14. 
} } | 
2 3) 5} 60 50) 110) 3) BC....]........ i 30 O0bMe. ...A\We oe 3,000 August 23. 
% 3) 5) 73! 87] 160) 3-41 B.C.M..|__...... b ll 25 00, 28 00 15 00, 300 1st Monday Sept. 
6 3 9 19...) 190 | Cents WL. 60 00| 80 00...... 800 1st Monday Sept. 
31 3 6| 50; 55 1051 a E.C.M..) 5 001 140 00 § 18 eal 8 30 00 30 00\...... August 21. 
1] 5 q & “4 et 280, CAD | a ee oe A 1800) = 00} 6 00) 1,000, August 28. 
| 
1} 1) 2 95) 301 55 , 19) (CG | eae --| 140 00} 1800 20 00 20 00 ol Last Wed’y Aug. 
Ph) 2p MA O5 4h Gs 631 B.C. M8. 2175 27 75 27:75, 900 Ist Monday Sept. 
I 7% 8| 165] 150, 315) 3/E.C.M.-] 6 00| 126 00, 21 00/ 24 00 24 00) 1,060 2a Monday Aug. 
5} 8] 13) 118) 205) 323} 3) E. C.M..| pe reales Free. | Free. | Free.) 650 1st Monday Sept. 
1) 3 ‘ COMGe twee. 160 00 1800; 24 00 24 00, 174 July 16. 
| '¢ 2400 30 00 | 
aie #) 5 9 } oe | v 
3) 1 4 20 10 30) 5|/E.C.M..| 45 00) 120 0c) § oo ames DORR | 1, a ist Wed’y Sept. 
TD Pec |e Se CABG || Bee eee OA Oes et eV ; oe Ne ah 900 Ist Wed’y Sept. 
i 7 ACU MAU eee coer h.. 2. AM AI | Reems Wha oe | 1st Monday Sept. 
3 4 6 80 70 150 3,E.C.M-.| 2000 14000) 6 50| 9 50\ 400) 500 September 20. 
3 4 | 70) 75) 14 3 ELC. M. J... 250 00) 120 00; 3000, 30 00 450 September 2. 
2 3 23] 18 44 6% E.C.M.-| a240 00)...... | a ee | 100| Ist Wed’y Sept. 
1) 2 3) 34 48 9239-3; RC.M_]........ aed 19 50, 30 00, 3000, 650) August 15. 
208) Pad bos leoos!Sacq scacd| ¢oad acnaesucud BeshonnE lsocounel booomeee beaoosoL | ajsjolaetg| oc eee July 26. 
COR (POR Pop joobt Gondloaged Googe UcoocKeS 44 aScEoeod Benooed bOCESeBY MERBEae aot as lau... June 2 
"GQ SRL 2S. ee |} BBG ooo Lasoneige Se) Seemann (ge |) a |] ae es a See | June 29. 
Wee ale Ue ooh Coocemc | Se eee! Ae, Se: ae | ee | | July 15. 
BS Lf bobs PRE ISS fog coeee ee a) < een Ue hye eT August 1. 
DP eae Peele 2 A 2096 |SSROOFNDOd ASG eee BeSeor Looe Meeceme nl . ll lean July 1. 
a ae aE. a ee ok. | Pe ae Coo rag! |... yaaa July 31. 
Cae tke bs Ale A ee Roce... at... I oe | July 15. 
1 i Thy. gt AR Abe see n|- Wee. Ae... | oe | | a June 30. 
2 cae aes ay en | 2 a0 ee feces. |. See Se ee | | Pe | July 31. 
ieee 2 | ice i SAL a eee een e's | Pee |e July 25. 
2.) ie leoed Boo! UU oot Neko RB OO e Ore ee bos.) hao! a i ae September 1. 
AlN 9) 2 ee ee... ee | 1 ees EB aL August 31. 
7 8 eh ee ee ee ae 1 July 5. 
De ee We ete ie 2 he July 22 
3 5] g\ 203! Cee. (ee oe June 30 
tl pie. Sa Sie Bl) MEGRRiece a eee Ae id See a pe i ee (a | July 7. 
sy ee det oo Aool Paccuge: locas bho. ok | (ba | Rs oem) ey | September 30 
ers «|| = cyclers | ere ae Otero), ae September 4. 
ee-=| = eee Eee owe. ene) US July 15. 
ol Sie le ome Mes). ee alee Ya eee i July 1 
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Name. 

ra 

o 

i) 

g 

= 

4 
3671 Clarence’ eademy aaeeeeee + 


368 Claveraek Aeademy and Hud- 
son River Institute. 
369| Clinton Grammar School. ..... 
370 Clinton Liberal Institute ..-.. 
371, Corning Free Aeademy..-..... 
374 Cortland Aeademy ..........- 
373) Coxsackie Aeademy .-.......-- 
374 Dansville Seminary.......-.-. 
375) Delaware Aeademy.......:-.. 
376, Deposit Aeademy-.....-.-..-- 
377 De Ruyter Institute ..-.....-- 
| 


378 East Bloomfield Aeademy .... 
379, East Gencsee Conferenee Sem- 
| inary. 
3£0| Erasmus Hall Academy .....- 
381) Evans Aeademy .....-....---- 
382) Fa mers’ Hall Aeademy ....-- 
333, Forestville free Avademy.... 
334 Fort Covington Aeademy..... 
385 Fort Plain Seminary and Col- 
| legiate Institute. , 

386) Franklin Academy ..........- 
387, Friends’ Academy....-......- 
388 Friendship Aeademy .-.......- 
339) Genesee Valley Seminary..-... 
390, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary... 
SUING CLC ScCmrCatLeny 22s) a... 614 
392 Gloversville Union Seminary. 
393) Gouverneur Wesleyan Semi- 
nary. 

394, Grammar school of Madison 
University. 

395) Greenville Academy-........-.. 
396] Half Moon Aeademy.......... 
397| Hamburgh Union Sehool...... 
398 Haverli. g Union School ...... 
399 Holly Union Sehool and Aead- 


emy. 
400 HNoosick Falls Union Schoo! .. 
401, Hudson Aeademy.......-..... 
402 Iiungerford Collegiate Insti- 
| tute, 
cE) aiiarey 2. MEM Fo cococgnosooF 
404, Johnstown Union School...--. 
405; Jordan Aeademy .-........... 
466) Kinderhook Aeademy ......-. 
407| Lansingburgh Aeademy....-. 
408 Leavenworth Institute ....... 
409| Le Roy Academic Institute. -.| 
410) Lowville Academy ........... 
411) Macedon Acadcmy ........... 
412) Marathon Aeademy .........- 
413, Marion Collegiate Institute... 
414 Marshall Seminary of Easton. 
415) Mayville Union School ...._.. 
416) McGrawville Union School ... 
417 Medina Free Academy ....... 
418 Monroe Academy...--........ 
419) Montgomery Aeademy ....... 
420 Montieello Academy. -.-....-.... 
421) Moravia Union Sehool and 
Aeadeniy. 
422, Mount Pleasant Academy... - 
423 Munro Collegiate Institute - -. 
424, New York Conferenee Semi- 
nary aud Collegiate Insti’te. 
425) Norwich Academy ........... 
426 «. gdensburgh Educational In- 
stitute. 
427) Olean Aeademy .............- 
428’ Onondaga Aeademy .......... 


| a | 
| 2 
ale: 
5|a| 
B| 8) 
Post-office address. 5 &) | Name of principal. 
cm | oe | 
Oo} 8 
aus 
1\RJA] 
Clarence) IN. Yonsei eee eee AC) DelGroateee sees 
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40) 10) 50 NE. CoM L......: | 100 00, 6-12 5015-20 00 10 00...... 
a ie al | oe) 125 00, 30 00, 10 00 10 00...... 
AU) 4g 6%... 1 SV Mead eC. Malle... 165 00 4100! 4200 42 00...--. 
A198 1731 23Ghe 411 eri. CNP EN... 1)...--) So 0m. eoe.. Le 2,000 
3 Sb 55 45 100) 2-4) 15.0. M..|........].....-. 2000 30 00 350 
1) 5| 40).... 40 4 oh we | | ee | 6500 65 00 20 00...... 
Qh 4p 3) 49 74. CMe)... 160 00 2400 3000 200 
1 2 19 «68 620) SE.C.M..| 25 00] 12500; 3000 36 00 600 
1 2 30) 31) 6) 4 5.C..... 15 00 160 0020-25 00 30 00 600 
1h 72001... i 200 BON PM... 150 ogee... HL a 300 
2A) 1K, T5008 St BOO |. eee (2 PRD 0) Wacose:| soocesell boooqeme an Lae 
® 4 5a) oll 1A, oe! 110 Oped eee | a 300 
3} 1472908... 1) 2008) “St Tec. ww i...) CO 00, 60 00 550 
2) 400143) 1640 30a Sib. Me eee. ee! 18-24 00} 24 00 850 
Qa 3 2) 9 41 AEC 20 00) 12000, 1800) 21 00......|------ 
Ol) Gia Say SON) LOTS =4| EC. Nie hee oo, Pee 24 00 30 00, 500 
1 2) 12)... Mere) 1s, CO. etoro00 O0..... alee... |... Ler 225 
Oe SNC, Ve) loner ON ey... 
14} 14). | PMT PRO Se ee | | ee Pe 
; ie ee ee Amn CONE ee... | ee. 21 00/ 24 00}......]....-- 
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Scholastic year 
begins— 


July 1. 

July 13, 
September 14. 
September 9. 


| August 2. 


June 20. 
July 15. 
September 1. 
August 20. 
July 31. 

July 20. 

July 28. 

June 25, 
July 8. 
September 1. 
July 1. 

July 4. 
September 2. 
July 4, 

| paptomber 5. 


September 1. 
September 30. 
August 31. 
June 24, 


July 1. 
ist Wed. in Sept. 
1st Mon. in Jan. 
| October 9. 
LastWed.inJuly. 
/Ist Wed. in Jan. 
| January 16. 
Last of July. 
January 1. 
4th Mon. in July. 
1st week in Jan. 


1st Mon. in Sept. 
| September 4. 
3d Mon. in Sept. 


1st Mon. in Sept. 
ist Tues. in Sept. 
1st Mon.in Sept. 
ist Mon. in Sept. 
1st Mon. in Sept. 


September 18. 
; August 15. 
| August 22. 
June. 
' September 1. 


t stolen | 1st Mon. in Sept. 


ist Mon. in Sept. 


Ist Tues. in Sept. 
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Name. 


a 


Savannah Academy <-.2...2. 
Pierpont Academy 
Kingsville Academy 


Western Fomale Seminary .. 


New Hagerstown Academy.. - 
Springfield Female Seminary 


Goshen Seminary 


Cleveland Academy ......-.-- 
Fairfield Academy 
Cheshire Academy 


7, Ewington Academy 
' Highland Institute 
Steubenville Female Semi- 

nary. | 
Third Street Seminary 
Martinsburgh Seminary ..... -| 
MMaidisom Seminary......-....- 
Lake Erie Seminary 
Plains Seminary 


3} Decamp Institute 
Putnam Seminar 

Manstield Female pemlnaly at 
Mt. Pleasant Academy.-..-.-.-. 


Portsmouth Young tance’ 
Seminary. 
Hudson Ladies’ Seminary .... 


Tallmadge Academical Insti. | 
tute. 

Twinsburgh Institute 

New Plymouth Aeademy . 


Smithville High School 
Williams Centre Academy. . 
Central College Academy 


Umpqua Academy 
York County Academy 
West Branch High School.. 
Wellshorough Graded School. 
McKeesport. Academy and 
Female Seminary. 
Milnwood Academy 
Smithport Graded Scie! 
Nazareth Hall 
Washington Institute 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Germantown Public School ... 
Wyoming Institute 
York High School 
rr -emont Seminary 
Bellefonte Academy.......... 
Unionville Institute ........-- 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Boalsburgh Academy 
Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
nary 
546 Moan Pleasant Seminary . 
543] Susquehanna Collegiate insti- 
tute. 
048) Loller Academy 
pis 


Lapham Institute 
050! Friends’ School 


527 

28 
529 
530 
531 


532 
533 
534 
Pn) 
536 
aii 
538 
539 
340 
541 
542 
543 
544 
ee 


2 

Le 

-| 3 

S| 8 

(| 8 

Post-office address. a c) | Name of principal. 

q ° 

ls |x 

o ° 

38 | 
}a | a | 

Va. | ec 
‘| Savannah, Ohio .......|.... 1859) S.'T. Boyde... es ee 
| Picrpont, Ohio ......../.-.. 1868 J. P. Ellinwood ....... | 
Kingsville, Ohio. ....--|....]1836| J. Tuckerman......... | 
|Oxford, Ohio ...-.. 2 2/-e# 1853) Hclen Peabody........ 
New Hagerstown, Ohio ... .(1837 J. T. Daniel .... .....- 
Springfield, Ohio .-..-BN-e. (1044)........-202.2---..--- : 
Goshen, Ohio......----|.--- fc50|\G. H. Hille. 
Cleveland, Ohio -.---..).... 1861, Miss L. T. Guilford -..! 
BleasantvilllefOhiowe epee cise <2) seen oases eee 
Clresibiney Ohio feces Weasel meee «cea Sy ere 
Ewington, Ohio ......-).... 185%) G. Cherington. ....-... 
Hillsborough, Ohio .. ..|....|1857) E. G. Girard ....--..-- 
i steubenville, Ohio.....).-.-/1627| Av Mmkeirdme.. 222). see 
Steubenville, Ohio.....].... | Nliza McCracken .... - 
Martinsbargh, Ohio. 22)... -|- <=. 
Madison, Ohio......... r 1845 Wi Vie Witieht = 22. eeee 
Painesville, Ohio..... ao .-| Mary A. Evans........ | 


11860, LC. Crippen ..ce a4 


Tupper’s Plains, Ohio-|.... 

| Downington, Ohio.....|..--|.--. Jagrategerccst terse eee es 
Putnam, Olio, 20)... een 1833) 5. Chapman: a4 
Mansfield, ODO. ce| Bees. ee oes eee ob 
Kingston, Obi0, 2 .can else] 22 eleen eee eee eels ae 
Portsmouth, Ohio .....|...- (1867| B. L. itis cas aa 2 


eee ini Ohio .. ./1844, Emily E. Metcalf 


| 
ae 1820) S. A. Sessions 


Religious denomina- 
tion 


a i 


"|New Plymouth, Ohio..|0...|..0.[.02. . 2 engl eee eee 
| Srirthvailte Ohi6- 2 2eeestec.. 1805) F. Beier eee ae | a 
| Williamsi@entre, Ohioglyssaiecr meee cece reece. teal eee eterererate 
Central College, Ohio -|.-. ‘aio A AgNV. Wailliamsom:. s. 2m. ae. 25 -< 4 l 
Wilbue, Ores ......-.- 1857/1854! J.G. Herron..........- Me Tie. 
PCOTLOME er ns gens esis 1796/1792) G. W. Ruby, A. M....4------...-- 
Jersey Shore, Pa...... 1852/1852! Mrs, 3s. Tall .........-- PPres®.. 4 
Wellsborough, Pa....- |1825) 1825) A.C. Winters, A. M...|-----.... -| 
McKeesport, Pate. Brenan Disttisiugsnwat, 1Bihy\c) oe eee ese 

| Shade Gap, Pa ........]....) [1849] B.S. Kuhn .......--.-. IbTC Sees 
Smithport, Pa.......22).... (S71 S. We Smith .-.......24) 6-4-2! 
IWewangenn, JB Rajon ooo 1863)1785) 16. Leibert ..-..... ..-- | Mor.....] 
| Philadelphia, Pa ......|.. 2: 1867| Marcy E. Clarke .....- lSacno5 oes 
Philadelphia, Pa ......).-.. 1852, Sister M. Liguori...... | Pits (Cosaaa 
| Germantown, Pa....-. 17841700) CAV Mayo ...-.-eeee-8 ee reas ae 
| Wyoming, Pas. i 1248 1850! J. M. Crawford, A. B...| Pres .-.. 
Morlapen. ...-....4... 49.1 1370) Wee Shellex, 225 eel see eee ee i 
Norristown, Pa ...---/1). 41844) Jane Woche’. Ni-5 2 ee ee 
Bellefonte, Pa..... 2... 1825|....| Rev.d.P. Hughes .....| Pres --. | 
Unionville, Pe .esneme [1835] J. W. Harvey eres 1 ee i 
Bottsville, Pa .......4 11839, Sister M. Monica...... jl aoe I 
Boalsburgh, Pan aoe bee (phenyl (6, Wa IWIN <n ooe-|aeoeeooues 
Williamsport, Pa 1856/1848 ‘oa L. Spottswood, | M.E ..-. -| 

: D.D. 
Boyerstown, Pa ....-..!. ... (1850; L. M. Koons......----. JRO os Gooc | 
Towanda, Pa .....20m 11853)1854' G. W. Ryan and E. E.| Pres ...-- 
Quinlan. 

Hatborough, Pa....... 1819/1819] Rev. Al Heath ..ee 4 eee 

| North Scituate, R. I . ..)1839]1863} G. H. Ricker, A. M.-...] F.B..... 
Providence, &. I 12251819) A. Ko Smiley. ---- oes er 32... = | 
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lo eae Pa 
No. of in-} No. of stu- |4 Seo \ ee 
Braceme lle eee at | Be Zac BD Average expenses per annum. e 
o.3| 585% on 
mn AS) Seo 4 BE 
ey Se i = Fs as Scholastic year 
Sao ae, : a % Sm iieH eS |] eer 
3 ee of SA eres eb cal 42 © 5 = 
oe < _ (PRB oiee Zio q : es oe Sey | Oe 
S\siele|| 8 les) €gca| & z wee} 2S eee 
Stes 155) ils aiceray| = § aga | Sa | s%\ 
Sielalalajeala |gsea|] 4 a | 2 > |Pae he 
= i a te a, ma) | a as = wh 
|i -+{| 10] 2051190) 35] el eeee... .. 6130/00) 2 WL. oe... | ee Lee 750 June 21. 
AME a) 45/1 550) 100K eee, 190 00We. eae tes... EL... athe June 15, 
: a 191} 14h) Deaih eee... -).-----.. Ye, we eee... A Late 
: 14 ..,| 160) 160 aie... $16 200 00 Re We es Be) med Tuno 23. 
oie) gy O42... 5 NE 30 00 Rage dee ee 170, June 30. 
a 170 00 
we elececleet elses eleseeeres ; ‘a 300 00 ; PN ae 8 ee he ee 1, a June 14 
eo 10h 3@lpell....... ; EEE HE IM 1. Heated We abl sc 3 4, 000 
Bom 8 eB) ser'L aaeaee ed ee Ce $54.90 00 .......- Weep dune 2d 
* a eeeeaelacewelwewweevnaceeaal**#eeen ee} **eeree ei eeeeeeece eB Aen) Eeeemonees: | decercs Gs Cy, 
SLA 4a) 4b Weae. |... 2: { TOES ANE Roce ee eee June 2. 
oo Good) BE] BAL. cclenncncnasg boccooeH [hocaece|booconed esccccns |S aeee 1, 200, June 15. 
ee oak tose i eee ee. 
tS a ga a210 00 } 
---|-+-] 5).-.] 82 ye ee ; Bee eatorgs Be oe th aca | ee 4,000 June 21. 
ween Se Ee ee lone eee Re. ae ZO; (0) Aaa ae | eee Smee 
Ji 3i\ od] ooh 53ab...|......-- eee , -_! \eliwee, WO ea we 8 | September 7. 
vee! TG Rees A TON, AOR elec ee. C150 008. ..222 Re eee eID 1, 362, 
, a} 20; 2 49}... feo. ee. ; sree es ca Ae eat oe Ye ee 
Peart fee | ary Core) bee) ee) ree ee ee ee ee) i liiiiniaied | dietitian | cibelieiialaiaiaiie | eeeaewelweeees 
sotssell) El bao UO) SOG 8S sdlosdaansne dl beacnand 'Seee5o5 |Soossoen|seneoean pooobe 2,000) June 21. 
ee Gb ANEGO § SGOL LE I... oan as a4 : oe | ieee one ae 500 June 27. 
WA ee ee Hi ecese fh onal g...:. AY TsGhauneige, 
ai60 00 i 
Seine We File afar i oe ; 175 o0§ -°*°7 tak Ce ae 7 
} feoAr ain, oo oP “ont | a 
ae) able ci eal ea hE Ie ee ‘| 150 Oo § Bee | Poo sso le hee | 300 
eee a eeeeleeretwoweaee2 eae! * 2 eee So 51 ela an ees | tannery 
old | POE Pee ee Ue) eee. teen. 7) | S00h Jungs 
a 31 5 .C.M..| 25 00$150 00, $30 00, $12 04912 00, 500 4th Monday Aug. 
Q..-| 2 womlel Soe oF ie | 40 00 10 00 10 00 500 4th Monday Aug. 
DG Calin 2... 2. / 200 00, 25.00; 45.00 45 00 1,600 1st Monday Sept. 
4) 6 10 Came es... 5! \esgeqrdl | 1800} 24 00, 24 00)...... 1st Monday Sept. 
Q\. ns Cpe h.....! | 200 00, «35:00, 72 00 75 00)...... 1st weck Sept. 
| | | 
Sten 5 4 (Osean pDoeab on 120 00 4000, 10 00)...... 200, August 29. 
nt) ll | GE ie) al 8) coon 4| Bo oeoeen Same aae StOOWE.... =. 2 17 eg ee | lst week Sept. 
14, WS Co Mee ee. --! 1) 230) GOW 2 --- | 20 00; 20 00, 5, 000 August 22. 
3) 3 8 Ch IND, diel ‘Boece ce §|| Sees Hoeesess he eee. Middle of Sept. 
Sy Siesie ieee oe ee | ee-40 CO... eee 1st Monday Sept. 
5|...| 5 CEMA. ....:{]}4.2...! €0 00| 100 00 20 00)....-. list Monday Sept. 
1, 2h 8 Me Me... ! 125 00 25 00; 40 00, 40 00) +: 50, September 18. 
3, | 4 LO has | See oe) Free ..| Free ..| Free.| 50) Ist Wedn’y Sept. 
GN 7 ol ISSO ICN oc aeeioed 268 00)........ 16 00| 20 00! 700 1st Tuesday Sept. 
Sh Ne 7) VIS SOW 1050) 6. eee, 300 COMME G.I et. 50 Ist Wedn’y Sept. 
302 =5 BORO Juss en 160 00. 4800, 1000 10 00, 100 October 2. 
PG en oc) Rete 130000 -.....11h..----- ste 250, Ist Monday Sept. 
1 1) ole 4380p Q1Me G4)... eC. Me NB...) 120 00 2000 38 00! 24 00, 189) Last Mond’y Oct. 
7 ‘| 10) 17% 6 241! 4) F.C. M.f.....-. 152 00. 32.00, 40 00) 23 00) 3, 000, August 24. 
, 
HF...) 9} 44 3 77 3] Be cac..| 12 001 117.00 2000 «4:00! 4 00/312, Ist Monday Aug. 
4 4 8) 113/119, 232] 3) B.C. M..| 0160 00)....... 36 00, 45 00' 16 00} 200, August 28. 
| 
iP) Sy 3| SS) Boome 55)... B.C... et) OGM |. ne 0 =| on ist Monday Sept. 
3) 3 Gf 160 170 3502.34 E. C.at$| 3593] 30000 24 00, 32 00, 32 00/ 500, Last Mond. Aug. 
G 5! 111 113° 68 181 ee ae! |! i oe 1st Wed. Sept. 
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551) 


552 


2 


or 
af 
oH 


586 
587, 
588 
589] 

530 
391 
592 
593) 
594 
595 
596, 
oat i 


oa 
600 
601 
(102) 
603 
604! 
605] 
606 
607 
608) 
609) 
616 
611 
619) 
613} 
614 


_ Middlebury Graded School... 


| Westfield Grammar School .. 
' People’s Academy and Morris. 
| Goddard Seminary 


2 McIndoe’s Falls Academy . 
| Lydon Graded School...-.... 


Jefierson Liberal Tee 65 


REPORT OF THE 
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TABLE VII.—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 


Name, 


<pleee Conference Semi- 


St. “ ‘oseph’s Academy for 
Young Ladies. 
Carolina Female Seminary. . 


Bedford Male and Female | 
Seminary. 

St. Paul’s Parish School 

Austin Young Ladies’ School. -| 

Live Oak Female Sina 


Union High Schoo] ..... 


Bellows Falls High School. . 
Barton Academy : and Graded 
School. 


| Green Mountain SEMEN = 


Morgan Academy. . 
Rural Home 
Bristol Academy 


Northfield Graded and High 
School. 


West Randolph Academy 


Vermont Episcopal Institute . 


ville Graded School. 


eee eres woe mee 


Barre Academy 
Castleton Seminary 


| Rutland Graded Thigh Schaal! 


Joncsville Aenea 
St. Agnes Hall... 
Derby Academy. 


| Burrand Burton Seminary.. 


Orange Co. Grammar School. . 


2) New “Hampton Institute ...... 


Black River Academy 
Lamville Central Academy. . 
Caledonia Co. Grammar School. 
Chester Academ 
Thetford Academy and Board- 
ing School. 

Berryville Academy 
St. Boniface High School 
Montgomery Male Academy. - 
St. Mary’s Select School 
Lecsburgh Academy.......... 
St. Patrick’s Femalé Academy: 
Mount de Chantal Academy. . 
St. Joseph’s Academy.........) 
Morgantown Female Seminary 
Linsley Institute 
& St. Mary’s Academy 
Clarksburgh Graded School . 
German and English Academy. 
Milwaukee Academy 
Evansville Seminary 
Patch Grove Academ 


Academy of Our Lady of Light 
Rittenhouse Academy 
Young Ladies’ Seminary 


Select} School for Young Ladies)...... 


St. Cecilia’s Academ 
School for oe Ladies. . 
Memorial Hall 
Young Ladies’ Select School . 
Academy of the Visitation. - 


English and Classical Academy ea: 


Post-office address. 


| Date of charter. 


East Greenwich, R. I..|1804 1804! 


Sumter, oa Cee 1869 1862 

.. Lexington Court- j....)1859 
House, 8. C. | 

Shelbyville, Tenn...... {1855 1869 


Franklin, Tenn 


he 


| Date of organizati 


Name of principal. 


Rev. D. H. Ela, A.M .. 
Sister M. J. Kent 
Rev. M. Berly 


Rev. E. Beadlcey 
| T. C. Bittle, A. MI 
Rev. d. W. Miller, D.D. 
A.J. Sanborn 


| -H. L. Cheesman 
J. H. Bailey 


C. A. Movers 
Mary A. Manson 
J. M. Bag lela: 


M.R. Peck, A.B... 


_G. Dutton, M. D 
G. H. Arnold 
Rev. T. A. Hopkins.. 
F.C. Hathaway, A. M.. 


L. L. Burrington, A. M. 
T. Martin 
| W. H. Cow 
Jee Se AUC Cee 
Rev. &. G. Tita. 

J. Dana 


B. 'T. Holcomb, A.B.... |: 


Jane Hapgood 
W. E. Marshall 
Rev. L. J. Austin, A.M. 


Je5) fe 


E. J. Smith 


Rev. P. L. Mayer,O.8.B. 
C. Martin, A. AI 
Sister M. A. Thomas. .. 
T. Williamson 
Sister Rosalie . 
Sister Baptista Linton 
Mother D. Chantal ..-.. 
Mrs. J. R. Moore 
C. H. Collier 
Sister M. V. Smythe. - 
William Mcigs 
P. Engelmann 
A. Mar Kham 
Rev. G.S. Bradley... 
Tes, WY 1B, (NGO ce coe 
Prof. E. Chase, A. M.. 
Mother M. M. ‘Hayden. 
0. C. Wight 
Miss Elizabeth Koomes 
Mrs. G. M. Condron ... 
Sister M. Ambrose ....- 


AuStingvlex=snce- ee ee pes 1870 
.| Brenham, Tex........: jroo 1853 
.| Middlebury, Vt...-.....]..--/1869 
A ieyendhtoyesl, Wb scacnnccck cook 1266 
Bellows Falls, Vt......]----|.. iy 
Barton, Vt - -/1854,1870 
.| Waterbury Centre, Vt.| 1868/1869 
-| Morgan, Aigemee te ies: 1866 1867 
| Pow ‘nal, "Vt pacer cs SOP . |1869| J 
Bristol, Nios. ED o |e 
Northfield, Vt.....-... 1847/1851 
West Randolph, Vt .. . .|1847)1842 
.| Westfield, Vt ....-.... 1857 1858 
Burlington, Vives 1854 1858 
Morrisville, Vt.......- 1846 1847 
Barre, Nits ee oe 1863 1870 
“| -MeIndoe’ s Falls, Vt .. .|}1853 1853 
St. Johnsburgh, Vt. --- 1871 
Barley vate: «2 ose ee ‘11849 1852 
| Castleton, Water 64 INE G3 
Rutland, Vt 2. Oe |1867 
Jonesville, Vi sees .. -/1868 
- Bellows Falls, Vt....-. --.-/ 1868 
Derby, Vt. see 1839 1839 
-- Manchester, Vit eee 1829 1833 
-, Brownington, Vtieeeee 1820... 
Fairfax, V enc... LO tige3 
Ludlow, vin Re eri as | A a \aeae 
Hyde Park, Guerre oboe 1857 
Brachial With. sc eee 1795 1797 
Chester, Vt.. | ---.11814 
Thetford, i re’ 1819 1819 
Berkyaalles Via. - 2-22. dee lee oe 
Iichttonc, V2....-....) feel i860 
Christiansburgh, Va . .|1853) 1850 
Norfolk, Va. . _ 2... /1852 1840 
Lecsburgh, Vigwcac. a’ 1800 1800 
Richmond, Wik wean 1868 1869 
Wheeling, Wg Wilisnas od 1849) 1849 
2 eRe OMe = oe dh « 186D 
Morgantown, W. Va...|.--.|-... 
Wheeling, W. Vaesemee (eh Sol eee | 
Charleston, Vic. Vio eee 1871 
Clar ksburgh, NV Viger 3 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 653 185i 
io i ee ee! 
Evansville, Wis....... |}... (1855) 
Patch Grove, Wis .....|... 11860] 
Jefferson, Wis... -.|--. ./ 1866) 
Santa Fé, N. Mex.. _oaeee Wiese 
Washington, D.C... eet 1840 
= eee (Oe... 5 ol ee ee TR 4 
do 5 e Z 1868 
aA OO Seecc. sec - ee ABT 869 
hos co te Ae 0 ee 
. ee (OP ose oe ee (1869 
ee (yee, ae) ee 
Latnckt (he meee 1850 
EN LOU Pe oss conse Se 


.. [18701 Charles Roys.. 


Sister M. Osburn 


C. W. Jerome, M. A.. -.| 


Religious denomina 
tion. 


‘Pres... : 
{ 


wae es 
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ne 
lo Ars 5 ] 
No. ofatn-| No. 12 | Ba a & 
pias a. No ‘4 oe ay 5 J Eas 2 Average expenses per annum. E 
iS 
AS See Es 
et) Woe a ‘S = = | Scholastic year 
aé na SA ' ons og | Sa} bs pois 
d ‘ Te ee tN ae eS iy = 
S| & & mel Steas} aA : a5 ni Ate) a 
sislalal|a|q fsu| $898) & ‘ wa | 2a | es] ° 
ma | Sie | a $ g Ao 3 3 (=| C+ = oy ‘ 
slololiSs is o |.o Anse ra So) y Q aw ° ° 
aleie&(4a4le);,e l4 1o | 6 ae O A a 
6| 34) 99130] 93] 228) 3) BAC. M..).....-.: $180 00|.......- $36 00/336 00) 1, 500) August 21. 
aoe 0B WS Ra ee Pas | Lo 0 ae 200 00}.......- 25 00).....- 600! June 30. 
a) @) 3h) 308 Soll So eaeine. ME f......-: 130 00 $30 00 30 00| 30 00....-.- 1st Monday Sept. 
} { 
| 28 00 
ot 3 OG OCW 18g.) H.C. Miay.......: 160 00 ; 73 00 ; 26 50) 5 00|.....- September 13. 
OL Sab 19) Om cme IMO NTRP. 2... u)2.....- 20 00; 10 00| 10 00).....- 1st Monday Sept. 
a} of} 4... zo) 70) §5| H.C. M_.}........ Lee p 5000... --- 10 00|.--..- 1st Monday Sept. 
ip le a ao) a, © Neto S160 OOF... . pe .. 22 dene - ee EF 300| 2d Monday Feb. 
1] 8 9} 220] 275) 4951....].-...----- | Ea _| Pee ee eo... April 1. 
14 5 41 47 88 4) E.G.M..| 4000 14000 2000 24 00 2400 932) September 4. 
ONT MOR O5N) 22) ane 18, (Ch opct \SbocoedH i Beoope Be ouse of|4aass Sie |b octee = ‘(ans } September 4. 
eT el ie i eco weatt...2..! ie. 4) 10 00, 303] 9 00)...--- Last Wed. Aug. 
4| 3) 7 106| 104) 210, 3-4) .C.M 20 00) 149 00) 21 20; + 25 20) 32 00) 200) August 29. 
Pip te) ay) Soh 23), 5% Os A i. 1OOLCGIEN Sahoo. IS 2 4) October 6. 
ij...} 1] 16)....] 16....] H.C. M..| @400 00)......-]--------|---2-- 52} e200 02] eo oe ee | August 9. 
1} 2 3) 33) 46 ns JORG, ACS HERR eoe [veers 12 00) 21 00) 21 00)..-.-.-. September 5. 
2 8 10) 142| 166, a 3-4 B.C. M..| 22 50| 132 50 ; tht ; 600 G00; 75| Last Mond. Aug, 
1) 2 3) 30 30 60-... E.C.M..|-.-..-..|------- 20 00, 28 00) 28 00)..-.--- Last Mond. Aug 
4, 1) Qf 24) 27) 5il....) B.C. M..]..-...--]------ |e ee eee fee eee eel eee eden September 1. 
5 1} 6 35...) 35) 3 B.C. M..| a410 00).......|..-----.]-------- pean 3, 000! September 1. 
31 3 6) 50] 50} 109 3/E.C.M..| 15 00) 100 00 15.00, 20 00 12 00 500 September 1. 
a) ane oy Wy) 55) 131h/s-4 EC. Me iy ......2 400 00, 3000) 1000 800 160 September 7. 
1, 2 3 48 73) 121....\ B.C. M.-.|......-.)------- } 13 00) 15 00)...-.-}.-..-- 1st Tuesday Sept. 
1} 2} 3} 40) &0| 190|....)&.C.....)----.-.. 16,00))) G O02. ... ee 100 
4) 3, 7| 125, 110| 235, 3) E.C.M..) 16 00, 120 00, 25 00) 27 Ut eae oo 600, August 20. 
31 5, af 12) 81] 93) 4|E.C.M..).......- 200 00, 35.00 20 00, 20 00) 1,400 1st Thurs. Sept. 
i oan in cose uC. MMe... ec. ee 1, 100) September 1. 
2 om toyF oa) ) aor... |} EC. Mouy!...-.-+ 120 00/ 1700 21 00) 21 O0)...... 1st Monday Sept. 
1) 3) 4|...| 44 44 4. E.C.M....-...-- 260 00 40 00........ 20 00} 500 November 15. 
3) 1| 4) 53) 37] 90)....| E.C.M..|......-- 120 00 ©2000, +4700 7 00.---.. September 1. 
4) 3) 7 59) 5a 111) 3-4) E.C.M..|.-.-.-.. 180 00 2100) 2600 1200 900 August 23. 
gi) 1") | LG yh ul BRM See od a2is, 00)... 2. eee | 1a). Pee... | 
3 3 6 60; 50; 110 23, E.C.M..| 39 00 11700, 2100 6 00) 6 00 3,000 3d Thursday Aug. 
de seen Caio) SE CaMe)..-7..72...-. 000, 22 00) 25 00)-...-. 3d Wed. August. 
9] 3) 5) 40| 35, 75)....| EC. M../61200 00).......).-------)----+ 20s] --0--- 150| September 1. 
1} 4) 5| 52) 50, 109)....| E.C. M. hoods... AL. .... Se 2 1,000 1st ‘I'uesday Sept. 
1] 3} 4} 43, 47) 90, 4) E.C.M..|.--..-..]....--- ~~ 20 00; 25 00; 30 09; 200 September 7. 
2 2 4 49} 35) 77 3 E.C.M..|...-.-.- 2160 00) 2000} 24 00 1200, 200, August 29% 
1hF Ab pay? 2 OY) ge DOE (CLs BAmeeane bosses 20 00 20 00; 20 00).....- | September 1. 
o}...| % 25 95) 3) B.C, M1] -....-2|--n.-- [oe enee ee] eee ena[eesenad rena Ist Monday Sept. 
ae uh ot: | ee 2% 8 E.C.M..) 1350) 9000 3500 50 00 2000, 300 September 15. 
--) & 4)....).100) 100) of Ee. M-..- GEL) OO Socnnce \coascaee|oosondes Boonst 75, September 1. 
9)...| 2.-..| 28) 28 5-6) E.C. M..|..-.....)...---- HD) U0) cc cosoad laacoed |2oo00¢ September. 
oP 5) 5). Nosh 10g...) EB. MIP to... -....3 1G-32 O0l- 20... Sap eee 1st Monday Sept. 
...| 20! 20!..-.| 100, 100, 6-7| H.C. M..|........ 200 00} 40 00).....--. 20 00 1,500 September 1. 
..-| 8 8i-..-| 160) 100 6) B.C. M..|........|...---- G—40 00)22. 22 Wee ee ee September 1. 
A Ses Seo) Se 3) EC. May... ..-.! 180 00, 3000, 10 00 10 00.....- 
i.) 1) OWe It) OI.) BC. 2a e..-.-- phn. Supe. --- fon ee 2 Yeo antes 1st Monday Sept. 
i Sl Si 88) SS) OD 50] dbo 5d bocossar cocones 12 = 40) 00a 20 CO}..---- 1st Monday Sept. | 
At S| GleiG 4c” SIR. 2c cues -B ee See... SU See . - 
8 7| 15! 244) 121) 365, 9] E.C.M..)......-.|------- 43 OU eee. 600, August 15. 
fl ol) Gy) a3) Coos! |) TS) SeSinsesoccaod Boasanot] booonds 60) 00h 2ee- 20 00...--- | 1st Monday Sept. 
eh ee | 95} 66 161)....| Sere: . so call Beene 1) Sipe V2... Pes 2 ee 
TN) te Tah, se a, | ae dese: 6. meee 4 |) TEETG ead Sa | 
att cit Olea (Wt 8 eee. AE 2 Toa sae ES 
kp DU SO, 150) Te NE aol sacle nce aay he ae November 1. 
WAIN 32h; 34 30| JE. CoMmeal 2.2. wee. TOOROONMe a Ane oo iG0 | Ist Monday Sept. 
oo Bh bee Po A aGecos|0 cates TRESS) 52 25.2 Ce Arcee: Oe Ree bata 
1) 3p 4 Of) aE Ceviene.. 0.9. ue..... AL... - Bh ---cep-e ee -- 
Sa CON MIRC RIE oe oa PL pee 
a ae eee ie eh Et Nie 2. eee 
| a ai Le. GO| aa NESE he. f A Ne IRE Be 
2 ON thal BG ADR bese ce oclinco oo ae I eee Fee 
eee eee oe |---| EC. M a | ae. wm fe oe 
ocullbee 6 3e pel edt Delbons WO Go scsdlescososclocose cel eneBoan gemno due. Gumobd Inco ooo 
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TabLe VU.—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 


E | 
= 8 
13 ie 
&| 8 le 
Bale go: 
Name. Post-office address. | < | a Name of principal. i = 
w 3 ee | 
é 6 | 3 g 
2 8\2 Bd 
= e|3 5) 
A AR aa) 
615, Young Ladies’ Seminary...... pe Poston D, C.2.ae- =! i Miss L. Thompson.-...#e-.--.. a. 
616 Young Ladies’ School..-.....- meee UO PRBS pea ooodssc co) \c cag 1866) Mrs. A.J. Faust....... eee 
617, Young Ladies’ School.......-. fees ace AG «+00 eee Tea) Maflame Burr:-....2. a eee 
618) English and Classical Iastitute ...... dO .2chse eee earls (OW Rev. UC. , Wright...) 6-2 
619 Emerson Institute............ erties < URE nto oacccoak, ee | goo] C. B. Youngs. ee: 22am. yee oe 
620) Young Ladies’ Seminary...... foe cee O.2Soe-. +s eeet 1856, Miss M. J. Harrover...|........-. 
621 Young Ladies’ Day School. ..-)..--.- ow 2 cesses -|1869) Mrs. Wotherspoon ....]....-..-.- 
622 Roslyn BOC NUE Coyne ee ELE cae U0 Gee tee cee 5 .---(1862) Miss Barbara Ross ....].....-.... 
G23Mclecticuinstitute.......-----b]:---s: dO tee ee ees aeeilect cv, Oliver Cox 22. .3ahe.cee oer 
624) French and English School ...|...... (omen es) a Melle Prudhomme 2a ee, 
625) Institute for Young iadies? .°})=- <2 OPP io oes tee .---/1868 Mrs. Augclo Jackson..|........-. 
O2bfmeleet Sclioolem.. J.....-..25- MLS. -- GO eee ones Poe plcO@piirs, saNSON: 222, - oe wae eee ; 
627, West End Academy ..........|---.-- CO2eRie ch oer te eee cba A. Springer. 27. eeu eee eeel 
628) Christian Brothers’ School. ...).-...- CCS eee gelesereecr ares, -/1868, Brother Tobias........ hee Oe. ee 
629) School for Young Ladies......|...... MOVs es a-5 ee sile6JlR Miss JONCS2...<2..- ae ae. sees ee 
630) School for Young Ladies.....- ae cee Occeet neces bee eet -|1870) Miss Osborne .........].....-...- 
631| Sclect School for % Young Ladies .....- OO fre as cee all) aw ae Wiviss|Pcrleseames. 2. fd: eee 8 
632) Georgetown Academy of the | Georgetown, D.C ..... ieee Wie) a ee es oad Coe Ue i Coeaee 
Visitation. a 
633) Young Ladies’ Seminary....-..|....-- (0 sie.ss00e.csoa ly eee [SGN Marsh W heelerm ame. . Jeger se. 2. J 
634, Young Ladies’ Sclect School ..|...... MIO eee aie ae ee ..--|1868, Mrs. S. M. McDonald -.|.........- 
635, West Street Acadeunye =] - 24 85...2- WO Deecisie cs en eee 866) B..DE Porter: e224 wee. 
636, Georgetown Institute.........).....- CO oles in = an ee ee 1856| Rey: TH. Sweet =s:-. Sieeeen.. 2. | 
os Georgetown Female Seminary] ...... COM ar emer mi he 1868) Miss 8. A. Lipscomb. ..]-......--- 
‘ ' 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TALE VIII.—SUMMARY OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, FROM 1856 TO 1870, INCLUSIVE. 


Appointed from— 


Accepted, total. 


Candidates. 
Total. 


No. 
No. 


Alapamaeeeeer ee oy 20 12 
ATicalsasmeeerer. 10 ri gs 
(Cache OON. cooococe 15 19 3 
Connecticut ......| 99 ,- 14 8 
Delaware soe: 11 6 5 
IMHO, .occcuaaced 4 coca 
Georges. oo. eso 23 

TUN O1SWeee ee... << | Do 47 
Maeliahies...ccosasane 67 46 2 
IO Ae oo Oe 24) .19 


Kentucky .......- 60 43) 1 
Louisiana ........ |} igi]. 14] 
WENI® -ssocasencsce 26 eee 


Massachusctts .... 


Nichi cane: < 2.r- 29 | 20 | 
Minnesota ........ 11 | 9 | 
Mississippi .....-. 24 16 
Missouri........ 2.) 48 ay jj) dl 
Nebraska ......- Mt 5 4 | 
INewadameere- =. 4 7 | 1 
New Hampshire..| 14) 12 
New Jersey .....-. ai Bs 


to 
Dd eat eet SD IO 


INEM SCORE. ceoo ok 
North Carolina ... 


26 
10.; sees ees: oe 111 80} 3 
Oregon eer. ores 4 3 
Pennsylvania... .- | 127, 101 z 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina....| 22 17 5 
‘Tennessee ........ 48, 33 15 
TCS 66 ee 8 | 5 3 
Vermont.......... ey). ae 1 
WATMMIA...-.....- 46} 34) 12) 
West Virginia....| 10 6 4 | 
Wisconsin ........ yi 20 7 
Dist. Columbia .-. G i 1 
Colorado Ter..... 4 | 2 So 
New Mexico...... iS 4 il 
Witalel cra | 37] Sie ee 
Washington Ter..| 4 ce te 
1D vlco bal iCreeeeree 3 | By | AeA od 
Arizona Ter ...... o Oe. se 
KdahoMilcr sees Cee | 4 
IMoutana.-oeeeeeee 1 1 —o 
Wyoming Ter .... 1 1G cer Je 


At large 192 | 170 


Grand totals . ./1, 459 |1, 133 
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TABLE VIII—Continued.—SUMMARY OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES DURING THE YEAR 1871. 


(OE EEE EEE E—— EE mes aon ae 


U. 8S. NAVAL ACADEMY. 


STATES 
AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 


Se ee 
ee 


Kansas 
Kentucky ....--. Napa cene 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
hou lelandeeeseseee eae 
South Carolina 


ee ee ee 


er 


AVS oe eee eer 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Arizona Ter 

Colorado Ter 
Dakota Ter 
District of Columbia 
Tdaholkersoosee se sce see 
Montana Ter 
New Mexico Ter 
Utah Ter 
Washington Ter 
Wyeming Ter 
Forcign 

At large 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


‘ . 


cepted total. 


= | No. | 4c 


ae 
or: 


Seco 


5 
; 6 

toe Re RBS. Swe o 

t ‘ . e . . . 


Total. 


No. 


REJECTED. 


On what account. 


For deficiency in— 


and 


| No. | amt 


re 
orthography. 


Reading. 
Writin 


| No, | Physical disability. 


No, | Arithmetic. 
i A) | No. i Geography. 
| No. | Grammar. 


| No, | History. 
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| No. | Physical disability. 
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On what account. 


For deficiency in— 


Vriting and 


rt 
| No. | orthography. 
rithmetic. 


Reading. 


| No. | A 


| No. | Geography. 
| No. | Grammar, 
| No, | History. 
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ee ee ow ee 
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* A Japanese student. 
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OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TALLEY X.—STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENTS IN THE UNITED 
CENT INFORMATION IN THE POSSESSION OF 


Norte 1.—Institutions not fully reported are to be understood as not being in reeent eorrespondence 
Notr 2.—For statisties of the professional sehools or departments eonneeted with any of these institu 


cultural, &e., in this report. 


NOTE 3.—In the columns of ‘‘ Cost of tuition per term,” and ‘Board per month,” statistics marked 
NoTE 4.—In this tabie the abbreviations in the eolumn of “‘ Denominations” are as follows: R.C., 
copal; Cong., Congregational; Pyes., Presbyterian ; Chr., Christian; U.P., United Presbyterian; C.P., 
tists; Univ., Universalist ; Unit., Unitarian; Mor., Moravian; N. Ch., New Chureh; G. R., German 
pal; E. A., Evangelieal Assoeiations; M. P., Methodist Protestant; C..and P., Congregational and Pres 
’ NoTE 5.—The existence of those eolleges marked with an interrogation point (?) is considered doubt 


| 
do) 
S 
Name. Location. 3 President. 
Bp 
| 5 
E 3 
BY | 3 
5 3 
7; A 
1| East Alabama Male College....| Auburn, Ala..........-...]---- J.T. Dunklin 22:52 ee ee 
2) Florenee University........- (On blorence, Ala ...22 2.22. aaa q\esc selec ee eres 
3] Wesleyan College -.......... 0) ee eens r.! Pata! Ele cr reemEe Sib cco c Gtim aden. ae 
4 Southern University .......-.. Greensborough, Ala.......]--- AS, Andrews Dosyeeces cee. 
Hplacrange Collece ss n.-.-.- (2)| La Grange, Ala ...-..-..--| ISSOR 2 ciessrocee ee eee. - 
Gieloavard Collece ......-.------04| Marion, Ala. .....-..---=- HOI. aMurtee -..-02. ee. 
Mopac ill College............ (Spring Hill,) near Mobile, |1835, Rev. J. Montillot, 8. J ........... 
oO. 
Sn lalladeca College ........-.-.2 ti Valladega, Ala 22.c.c.22.5.RUR NR eee cee eee oe eee: 
9) University of Alabama.....--.| Tusealoosa, Ala.....-...-- BUSBY | ISG, 4b TorpgeiomM, JL, Ww wae cos onesee 
10G@ane Hill College............40 Gane Hill, Ark ..2....¢232. 18590 Rev. Ro Warle, Ay Nie ee 
11 St. John’s College...-..-...-... Little Roek, Ark....-..... 185" RC@ol. O. CoGray, An Ml oo ae 
12) College of St. Augustinc....... Benieia Cal... ..2..2 ae 186gR Rey. W. P. Tueler, A, Meee 
| e 
13NSt. Vincent's College .....-..2 Los Angeles, Cal-....---.-. 1867 Rev. J. McGill, C. Af............- 
14 \iirysville College ...2.....- 2. (¢blarysville Calon. 2.2222) > aa gee ee 
15, Odd Fellows’ College........ (>| Napa City, Cal ...-.......-]- Bee | See rece cme Guacnoascc or 
16 University of Calitornia....... OaldandaC 2heeeeeee eer Bisby! 186 IDEN, GING cascocccssoocece 
17 Petaluma Collegc.............. Petaluma, Cal ies: sess. TR60R.... ie. toe ss nee ee 
§} St. Ignatius College............ | San Franeiseo, Cal .....-.- WSS! | Mone dia IBERaI, S.dlasecescaccaace 
tooelary 6 College ..........--c\+---- (0. seise de wedssuteease To63e Brother Justis... =... 
Q0elmion Collese ...............-.)------ (Oe ee ee ~{)[p<e<is won oee -3 ee 
alee eeversity College ...........2])..---- Oe Senor. oF 1 18597 Rey. Wm. Alewander---:--.--..4- 
2amoam Rafael College........-.--. pan Rafael, Cal......22-2-8 Tego} (Alired Bates 22-2 eee eee 
23) Francisean College......--..-- Santa Barbara, Cal........ 1868) Rev. J. J. O’Kecfe,O.8. F......-. 
a4 Dogee of our Lady of Guada- |.....- CO Ga nas eee nentee Seb Be J eee es oe 
| lupe. 
25; Santa Clara College.........-.- Sama Clana © 2] eee ILSSMMRG vA Warsi ones 
26, University of the Paeifie......|-- be ote CL OMe co.0: crane ae ISSIP revels He Sinexee) .) === aes 
27, Pacitie Methodist College...... malta Hosa, Cal 2... 3.2822 LeGI)_ A. L. Pitzwerald ese eee! 
28] Sonoma College.............-.- WSonomigu@ al... ..2..5. ee <e }i858) Rev. W. N. Cunningham ........ 
29) Paeitie Mcthodist College... ..| WRENS, CA ccanos cegese 1851, Rev. J. R. Thomas, D. D., LL. D.. 
sOMCalifornia College .....-..-.--24-=---- COMP sic o-2b SeN ES UIEMBalley, A. Mos 22 oo eeee es} 
31] Hesperian College.....--.....- | Woodland, Cal ............ TES) Glo Ail WapeOoL, AL, AM coc asa ssonuh 
34 Colorado College .........-.. (?)| Golden City, Col. Ter..... He. AME oe res oo eee ee eee | 
33) Trinity College .....2.......-.. igecotovedl, (COUN ~ oncccnccne 1823) Rev. Abner Jackson, D. D., LL.D 
i] W csleyan University.........- Middletown, Conn .......- 1831 pene wae Cummings, D. D., 
'D. 
Jonmanlo@ollege...- 22. -..-22.e55e | New Haven, Conn ........ ‘1701 Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D.. 
36) Brandywine College......... (®| Brandywine, Del.......... b. 4s. oe 
oipoclawere @ollege............ 4 Newark? Del ..2.2-..2..<) 1869) W. H.tPornell, Ala ee eee! 
38) University of Georgia......... AINE, (GAY osococcocseocse. SOL Ame Ate iings corn) a) aan 
39) Atlanta Umiversity...........- ANWR, EBncaoncacacsacee TestO7)) IDL, Wee, BN, Woo coc cedcueoe 
40| Bowdon College ............... Bowdon Ga. -ssee eee 1856] Rev. IF’. H. M. Henderson, A. B... 
41, Oglethorpe College... .....-.. | Aan, CPi esosoosoosaset Msi) Liven, 20) WVU, ID), 10). cao coecccscoe 
agi Mercer Wiiversity. = --........ | Migeoo Go. ..... 2522. eeee 1E38) Rev. A. J. Battle 22 eee eee. | 
43@Christ’s Colleces: mee. --..---% Monupelier, Ga... 02.3 4s eaios enone one eee 
44| Montpelier College .........-..].--..- G0)... .2s.2552 ee SANE os oie ee: 
40 tEmory Collece eee. --.- 2 | Oxtord, Gao. s2-. sc. eens 1837) Rev. L. M. Smith, D.D .....-.--4 
46, Abingdon College .......-.---. eon don, Leena 153) Wi Butler Ay Mien ee eee 
47| Illinois Wesleyan University-.| Bloomington, Tl .......... 1252 Rev. 0.5. Munscll, D. D .......-- 
4gSt. Viatur’s College... 2. eee Bourbonnais Grove, Tl.-...|1866, Very Rev. P. Beaudoin........-. 
49| Blaekburn University......... Warlinville, Il .222.225.. 2 - A) Rev. J. W. Batley, D: D2ee2- aa) 
50/*Chicago University... 22 -2-mm Coicaco, II] ....... ee! 1859 Rev. J. C. Burroughs, D. D., LL.D 
51| St. Ignatius College.........--- | bem CO... .. ee SOMMER GC vae Ate cinerea 
52) St. Aloysius College ........--. icici ot. Lonis, Il 2.4 1868 Rev. F. H. Zabel, D. D., D.C. L .- 
ost Piurela Coletes..: 2.0022. 26 Weetm@ica, (ll.......5:c0ea! 1852). W. Everest, A, Vl 2 o-eeeeee ens 
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STATES AUTHORIZED TO CONFER DEGREES IN ARTS, COMPILED FROM TUE MOST RE- 
TUL UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


with the office. 
tions, reference is made to the appropriate tables, theological, legal, medical, normal, commercial, agri- 


“a mean the given amount per annum; ‘‘b” significs beard and tuition per annum, 

Roman Catholic; Bapt., Baptist; Mas., Masonic; M. FE., Methodist Episcopal; P. E., Protestant Epis- 
Cumberland Presbyterian; Luth., Lutheran; Fr., Friends; U. 3., United Brethren; I. B., Free Bap- 
2eformed; Ref., Reformed, (Dutch;) L. D.5., Latter-Day Saints; A. M.E., African Methodist Episco- 
byterian ; M. E.8., Methodist Episcopal, South. 


ful. 
Oe ee SSS eee 
} | = ' 
| Students. Cost of— | H 
ge, | 1 | | | | 2 
i>) jo) 
ae é , | g 
=) & . | Ge a A ‘ 
i il a | # = a Time of commencemcnt. 
S ane We E 8 1 = a ea 
+ 5 mln | oO] Sr I 5) ml 
(| 8 Jeleisls| eae ist, il & & % 
al 4 leetzlglelg@ |,lgi.| ¢ | = | 2 
al) 2 NB ebeveisle hEVeidl 2 | & 5 
\ 73 Sle/ole|sl| ala |e ee = g 
= Y Plealealsis!| ale Oo) 9 =) i) = 
4| AQ |A|e la lalR|wlo Ale Oo a A A 
| | | } rit © } 
1) M.E.S.] 7 15 oa bore. 4) 98.--1 98 asd a) eee Last Wednesday in June. 
Ql ercsee | ee oot Wed bon |-solseeceaces paococoey Gaumecen 
Hj A od os Tee ee. 
4 MLE. Bs lad le all eel od! Looe DSH Ibe besligseccsce. Pocooooes pomcrrmrn 
5 Press t APC 4 --3| E(k. |. 220 ee js cooaacted Ep Care 
Gy Bapt-.2)/5h)--}.- 40h: 142). ..|142) At Seca cum | 2,500 Last Thursday in June. 
7 2. © .../18) 40) 6} 6 Sie. Wee MEPIYE oa555c084 8,000 4th Tuesday in August. 
5 cee TF RS RA RED” ee B86 eee eee Pe = | 
Olt. ee I oe AVS et G4) ..2) 64: a50|-@50/ 3,000, Last Wednesday in June. 
LOW. core ee = ig, CaN RR _.fe--| 27/204}. ..|104 a50 i) 
11) Mise Spee Pe ee 7. 467 as0 1s Aanetiooe 
12] P.E ...} 7 49} 10) 14) 8 9... .4 90)-.-} 90 20 -50 95, 1,100 Thursday after Ist Wednes- 
L, | | day of June. 
IBM RS Ola paeaayscle ede os SPAS NE St 00) 5-12 |) 00 250 25, 1,000, August 16. 
| eas | ‘PAB RE CS Sy | ae A Le 0 oe 
fon ee SL EE ee. CHS a ed lo | ee 
16 State .|18174 32 13] 2 5) 26247 5,252' Free ...| @200-320)..--.... 3d Wednesday in July. 
7 Bapt. ..|..|---|--.-- te cog abe beelleaplbcoocoues sogoacecs Coocmone 
Te) 18} nae PM Boale sec Pad! |< be 819 scosoenud sound June 5 
19) B.C... | | a "(ome hee!) oe ae 
a(t) | Sameer? ot deel b pales beens Sook oo Gone es 
PAYG Base area 7 Soave (aes [ae eed 7 (WE Ee ee eece Saas ho casceer > eae 
on a. SSL. 20 ee. A | | eee ee eh ety 
OSM RE © 2.8) tO30) 2 |p -- 30) 30) 2) 92)..-| 92 aloOvee...-2e =! 2 000, March 2. 
ee ence 88 codieos andl WBS ees Lect seep cuewepeter ee Poakes65 4 | 
| | | 
Q5| R.C .../17.--|--. --). +2 eo) - ee 22H. - -1220} US5 0a eee 12,000, 1st Tucsday in June. 
26 M.E...| 6] 86! 2 2} 2 3) 20) 55 60.115 a36-60 20-25 2,000 May 30. 
DA | Jil, JBie a < the QOMMOh Mamie ey tS Ve a30-70 20 500, Middle of May. 
OS. a... 5 iaeelles oe] ae I Nace) ees Je sled la ccos Ges! Botedees |Becmere xc 
29; M. E...| 7 68) 23 6] 8 GO 96 119) 88207) a@30-89) ON) Se eanée May 18. 
30) Bapt...) 4) 32, S-.4) -..f.---| 25) 17) 42 25-40 20] 3:0) 3d Wednesday in May. 
31) Ch AW oe a --| 14 4 37] 82) 71)153, 154-345 22) 150) 2a Friday in May. 
i] Age Ah Peak ee Ue a | ee Ato. ah ee 
33] P.E ...|/16 | 49} 42| 42) 30)... (163). ../163 aso 18 15,000 2d Thursday in July. 
34, M. E.- a | 49) 42 " all) Loc 163]. . .|163 a33) 18 20,000 3d Thursday in July. 
i | | 
35| Cong ..{23]-- et Be 135 128 seo olen |e cot 30| 99 $0,000, Last Thurs. but twoin July. 
27H (i Sek ELS Ore a ee eee i ae eee | a ow | : 
37| State ..| 6| 44, Qel..}...1..- Be) gp ..! 72 aco iv os Ist Wednesday in July. 
35, State ...12...) 14) 59)...} 33, 125 281)... /231 USOON eo aes 20,000, Ist Wednesday 11 Angust. 
BC) Mis ares 1) CGR as (eS ‘Lo Gy, SEA. ces = 0 oe | Ae ; 
100.5 ae | 5) 51) 25, 19 8) G....|102)... [Loe og ic 3 Ist Wednesday in July. 
41} Pres ...| 6 ee, Ae. | 75,150). ..|150 73, 13-25] 5,000, Ist Wednesday in July. 
42) Bapt | 5]...| 14, 24) 24 20 | 82 62 100 18} 5, 000) 2d Wednesday in July. 
ie oon Sallooallooclasel Sonllood S60c bedllecolleccllooococecgiaerootcey boon 
44]. | i | a | nloscacs ae | 
45| M. E.S.| 7| 34! 28] 47] 41) 23! 13/186)... ./186 3) 18) 7, 000 Wednesday after 3d Mon 
| day in July. 
46) Chr sellocslecaload Bball ae] bod SEB BMEoDo co oscocos SOoneeene aoe 
47| M. F...} Glt32) Gi 4) 1; 2) 56f200)- --|200) a33 19, 1,500, June 20. 
48} R.C...-| 9] --|---]---]---]---[----]---]--- lat 1G |Asaeeocy : 
49| Pres .--) 8| 23, 6) 35) 2 2] 231/181) 93,274 Oe oe WN. = scctorth 2d Thursday in June. 
50, Bapt ...)14]186) 26) 16 15| 10| 24)277).. .|277 a50 10, 4,000 Last Thursday in June. 
510 I2-C....| 6) Ga] 43)... ie. ea (es 107]. . 1107 oii) ees eee About the end of June. 
5al 1.C....| 4}-.-| «lee cole ~. 2) 30). ..| 50] a40 16) 300, 1st Monday in September. 
53! Chr (6 ee ep ee Gm S165) a ed eee | Ist Wednesday in June. 
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TABLE TIX.—STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND COLLEGIATE 


- Knox College 


mwunisardyollece sseess....- ( 


| Norwegian Luther Coliege . 


| Iowa College 
| Simpson Centenary College.... 


| Iowa Wesleyan University... 


5 Humboldt College 
| St. Benedict’ s College 


| Highland University 
| State University 


5, Berea College 


Name. 


Northwestern University. .-. .- 
Lombard University 


Mee (2) 


Marshall College 
Tilinois College 
McKendree College 
Lincoln University 
Mendota College ........... (2)) 
Monmouth Colle ge 

Northwestern College 
Augustana College 
Quiney College 
Jubilee College 
St. Patrick’s College ere. (2 
Shurtleff College 
Westfield Colle: Claes oi 
Wheaton College 
Mlinois Industrial University .. 


Indiana University Se cee cies 
Brookville College 
Wabash College . 
Franklin College 
Fort Wayne College 
Concordia College 
Indiana Asbury University. . 
Hanover College 
Hartsville University 
Northwestern Christian Uni- 
versity. 
Union Christian College 
Moore’s Hill College 
Smuien) CONGGC.oscos senseccened 
ty of Notre Dame. 
Earlham College 
St. Meinrad’s College 
Valparaiso College 
Smithson College 
Howard College 
Burlington U niversity 
Griswold College 


ee 
Se as 


i es | 
j 
wom eee www ww eae 


Parson’ 8 College Dee ee Q 
Upper lowa University wees oe 
Towa State University ........ 
Cornell College 
Central Univ crsity of Iowa... 
Whittier College 


Tabor College 


Baker University -.. ..... 


Olle. Umi een. 
Washburn College 
Lane University. 


Se 


Ceeilian College 
Cemine Collace..........-..- ee 
Kentucky Military Institute .. 


eg 

= 

S 

Location. SS President. 

a 

£0 

=) 

=) 

Set 

2) 

2) 

xj 

A 
Evanston, Ul 22.23. eso] EE. O. Haven, D.D., LL. D.....-23 
Galesburgh@ill 2. = \1852} Rev. J. P. Weston, DD. a 
eee GO). fee eee ae EReY.J, Ba Gulliver, D.D......... 
Henryl] ae. eee EBS SEPONN econuccodho nooooote ot 
Jaeksonville, Ill... eee 1830} Rev. J. M. tue vant 1D. Do. 
belaying, ION coos cconancaed ibepss | Meas Je, SUbAGO, 1D), ID osococoscooc 
Mincoln, UI. .2ceeeeeee 1865 J.C. Bowdon, D. Do 
Mendota llieeseeeeeee eee ie. eRe ve Ja. Corbet, AL AD ee: 
Memmouth lll 2 s2emeee ome 1856) D. A. Wallace, D. D., LL. D..... 
Naperville, Ol ..2325... 35 11865) Rev. A. A. Smith, A. M......... 
Paxton, a Be Se eee traits 1860) Rev. T. N. Lasselquist weistee-. See 
Quincy, I Bee ete ees 5 18548G. AY. Gray, ARNE ee: Bey 
Robin’s Nest, I ...-...... 1847] Rt. Rev. H. J. Whitehouse, D. D. 
Rummage. 22. acess we... Ue: oe ee 
Upper TAL COMS LL cena ikSBP| Qi, 18a ley, 1D), ID) ccocoo conncoceuk | 
Nicstiield sl =eeeeeeeaee 186) Rev. Sa BeeAlleny AeuN sere 
Wheaton; Mls ee eee ese ties >a Rev. J). Blanchard; Av eigen 
Urbanawlill ae: jeer oe 186@ J. Al. Grégory, LLID .Teee =. | 
‘Bourbon, Ind 2s2ceseeceee ee Bee (Pes Seer ere Oras oor onGc Aer 
Bloomington, Ind ....-..... S22 API Given © se Nici tise) sD) ee 

| 
Brookville, Ind ...........J1851| Rev. J. P. D. John, A. M ....... 
Crawfordsville, Ind ......- 1834}, Rev. J. F. Tuttle, D. D..=.. 2! 
Franklin, Ind.....-...---- ee Jal, JO, \Weqvlayot, JD) ID oscsconcece 
ort \ayme, ind-.--- 2-2! 1826) Rev. Jc. Beers, Ay 23. ees 
Soe (dO s32-..--.....-- 25/1850} Rey. WV asibler) Ph, Dee 
Greencastle, Ind .........- 1837] Rev. I. Bowman, D.D .......... 
iitanoser In «2s. oes 1833) Rev. G. C. Heckman, D.D...... 
sGyar KANE, JONG) Geom coasoor 1850) J. W. Seribner, A. M............ 
Indianapolis, Ind ......... TSH | N\Yo dts Jleellc, 8 WC ce coneceosena- 
Meron indeeeeee reese. 1859) Rev. T. Holmes, D. D............ 
Moore’s Hill, Ind ......... 1853) Rev. J. H. Martin, A.M ......... 
Bourbon, Tad. 2 1870| O. W. Miller, A. i ee! | 
Notre Dame, Ind) .225 2s! 1842, Very Rey. W. COLDyeee. eee 
-| Richmond, (nds ose eee 1860)... Nloore, AjgM pees n see 
St. Meinrad, Ind ...-.....- 1860} Rev. J. Hobie, OuSay Bessey 
Vv. alpataiss, ‘Ind Soe. Nee #2) Rev. “2 BW o0deeesesereeeen aaa 
FO. SoS Ah Ae f Reva alien dal ees 

Kokomo, “iid Pe re ry |e, || amen ered os codeGocackodcbobe 
Burlington, Iowa -.../.--. 1854) Evend crsonmense eee eeee eee ee 
Davenport, LOW 2 eee 1859} Rev. BE. Lounsbery, A. M....... 
ae Decoralelowal-- -2 eee iMXnil! JERE, J, IUBRENEIN Sosee mw conenomeose 
Des Moines, Iowa......-..|. AU. ot ee ee ee nto er A 
Fairfield, Iowa.....-.----.|.... Rev. A. Axline, A.M......-.... 
ISOS, MOMWE Sen cooscasas isis!) 1B}, Ws ALWIL ENO, AMG Woes a saeacasc | 
Grumell slowa.... 2 ee Rey. G. F. Magonn, D. D .....--- 
Indianola, Iowa........... 1867, Rev. A. Burns, DD oa 
Hows City, Lowa .-2--2-22- 1860) Rev. G. Thacher, D. D .......... 
Mount Pleasant, Towa ..../1851) John Wheeler, Dal). 2 
Monnt Vernon, Towa, ele Theme | LEW YY 18, $hOniee, JD) ID) Goce cose 
Welellamlonga:. cs eee. oe 18546 Rev. 5 AG Dunn eee ee 
Sal enielowoee sees eee Tso! Gio IGE IBWONSCUF nano csnacesenc 
Springvale, Lowa... ---- ob. SIR GY..9. Hela baa crete see ae eres 
MUN, WOM soccoascace coy be ..| Rev. W.M. Brooks, A. M....-..- 
Atehisous Kans 25.2 1859| Very Rev. G. Christoph seve Se 
Baldwin City, Kans....... 1858 Rev. J. A. Simpson, A. M.......- 
Highland, Kans........... IBS OIG Ne -PARPNL GLAM C Care tees 
Lawrence, ISons@ epee 1864) John Frascr, A. M..--.----.----. 
Ottawa, Rans..... an! Pee |) ee eee. 8 eR nae g 
Topeka, ans. eee | (1865, More JERE WAKE, DL Do co amancas 
Lecompton, Kans .... .... TREC | NTS 18, IBAWRHIOUE -onoceancscssancese 
ered, Ky... .. eee fiésen Rev. Eh. A Wairchild22o-2se0-2 ee 
Cecilian Post Office, IXy= - SCOPE. JAS Cecil 27222 22 eee 
Danville icy... eee S23) Onbealtty elu Weer cep ese eerr 
Near Frankfort, Ky....... 1846| Col. R. 1. P. Allen, A. ML, C.E ...| 
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| . 
Students. | Cost of— 4 
Mk E 
2 ~_ e — 
4 | 3 } A 
5 E | q 
ie 5 ay E 
a Zits a A 8 5 S 
S ex! c |S o| ae = - 
| eS Be Se) | a a op & re 
Se cs SbEWs | Se oe We gt ay iS 
al 2 laslaisieiste ises|e} 2 | € | 2 
a) 2 (ELZ(Ele) Slee ISteis| # | & e 
Zl A [aie |eidlSlajo |aia|S} HH | A 
— (I | ee ee SO 
| | 
54) M, H.../30185 40 27 20, 15 20.289 181307 $7 $20 27, 000 
55) Univ...| 9107) 18 16] 4! 11)... .|156). ..|156 33 18 3,500 
56, Cong. ../15/127, 26/9) 13) 13, 78,156 110 266 a30 18 6, 200 
ey poem IR) 1 01) Bo) a Ae ae slic. coke o8 Ut eee & te 
58) Cong.. (12). --|...|...].--|--.]--. 1324)... 324).........|...--.--.]-----2-- 
59 M. HB... 7 39 14) 14 10} 6 178218 43.261 8 18 8, 500 
60, C.P .... 6 98 13) 8 18 11) 58140 66206) a6-40,  16-18........ 
G1) Lath ee ea ee ee Oe Ue 
62 U.P ...13147 19 13) 27) 18) 117218123341 a30 17,1, 500 
63 BE. A ...|10 21) 10 6] 8 4) 195164) £0,244 6-8 12-16 600 
Clo aie 4) Sle eee Se A | SEN. SS... wee -8 7, 000 
G5, WEY Woh oae eel E ae Eee | eee 
66 PB. a fey LAMP SS Le ee | 
(Vit: =< See eee |--|---)---|--- 6o/So0q eb acoless||SooeGo asosoaeor pooccdco4 Boao moc4 
68) Bapt. Aye... 24||>Salleecoloes Saglieec| Bono seats bocce aged >seeeE oe 
691 U.B ..| 7 3 4) 1) 1...) 160,128) 41/169 a2 i 
70, Cong ..|--|---|---|---|--- |---|--=+|---|- [oar Bono eee Be | 
Et State ..)--)2--)-2-)s0-|e2-)-+-)seecfeee|se fee] sceeeeees eceeee eee esteeees 
(Pains eececae||$4 Se 4h ox) S5-|/seR ese Son\|oee||Sa0\|bo4 panecoced \PeeSaces yboosacce 
73| State * 50) 46 26 27 23, 136.277) 31308 Free 16 5,000 
74| M. ..! al. ALE 80, 70/150) 9) 16 2, 000 
75) Pres tae 33) 27) 10, 18. ea) 10 14 12,000 
76 Bapt ails 28) so ay lees |) 2 el ee (eee || Pa hceepeees Saccsees 4 haere 
77) Meth 1) 7/29, 84 4) 64) 34.105 56 161| 4-15 ip| ee... 2! 
78| Luth ..|--| 60} 41) 15) 19) 13!... ./148).. .|143} ard a60/ 3, 000 
79 M.E...) 9; 77) 68 39 32 33) 84298 35,333 10 14-20 10, 000 
80 Pres ...| 7| 47| 25) 9 16 7| 531157...|157| Free... _ai44) 6, 400 
81) U.B...) 7} 17] 2 1)...| 2 201'149) 74223) Dieve 72-1195... 
82, Chr ._./22113! 13, 5) 3 9) 156.219] 80,299) 14 Lf 
83 Chr 5| 16] 2 2 2...) 129100 51/151) 6-10 16 300 
Sue Mctie ome) 21h Ws. 1h. 2.195 115/310)... 2... 2. Veo 
cs [lezher oh 0). 0! RN A TA a Bi). aie if a 4 
Sq eo | A A alle l4oq. . [42 D150 eres A 11, 000 
Cuero... 8135, 7% 10} 4) 1) 51[131| 77,208) meh Bk. 3,300 
se] B.C A 10m a) ae dall We...| 56)...| 59 15 15 4, 000 
CELE Bs. LARS. | 0 este. .|5. aL eee. eee i... 2! 
90| Univ PARLE Le eee eae Ae! Lee 
Os. ee Ds is ae Neier. Se ere dt ee ee | 
OW Baph. Melee. |i. Wl. I eS Re” a ican || ae 
93, PE...) 7103, 4) 3) Sy Q_..-/117)..-/117 16 14 = 4, 000 
94, Luth...) “ 86} 28) 12) 5' 5|.....136|.../136) Free... 7; 1,000 
05 eee | ie le ale ei eS! ce ee | (Re | 
96) Luth se iim i Oe 53} G5 Meee es... Abel 
07) Bi. E.. 0,141, 17) 7) 5|-.-|.... 86| 841170 9 13 4,000 
98 Cong..-/12, 48 13, 13) 6] 9 193174108282 20 8-16} 7, 060 
99] M. 1... ./13129) 4) 3] 2) 2% 26) 86] 73,159 9 10-16 200 
100| State.../30:136, 52! 42| 28, 9) 78229116 345 5 12-20 5,000 
101) M. B.../16118) 15) 14, 6) 11) 104159/109268 Free...) 12-16 1,500 
102) M. BE...) 9102! 31) 6 6| 5) 214953111 364 7, 12-16 4, 000 
TUB) Wat cd eda lle MLE 22 a Det eee (en [ee 
ol Te ESS eos oon Seellome! ta sclloas|(socllaneooc 254s oes 4 Ibo ome oH 
105! Unit “jra|-=a]---[eee)--2]- oo celseules dese peces. o.oo | te eame 
106 Cong... 6) 8 9) 4) 2... 176114] 85/199 7 16 2, 500 
107] RaC Mabe | a2 ae | oil. | 51 b200)..---.--- 1, 200 
108) M. E...|..|-.. ACR EY ¢ ee | See. | 
109] Pres ...| 6| 77 10, 6, 4° 3)....| 53! 45190 7-12 3-4 4,000 
GLO | Stent cs Gee eee ee eee 07) 116;213) aeeemeeee-....-.|...----- 
M11) Bates. se solpnalecelingh & Ae | nsal Seelboocco ces|4) co eee ee 
113} Cong...] 8 25, 6)...| 2|.-.| 35, 53) 15) 68 a30| 16-20 2, 000 
114, U.B Slee) Ab. salee.|. SIL ee 13 Cee |--.----5 
5). ee 12, 22 Caaes.|.8 | 259 188-107 295 3| A=10 600 
ig) Ce Mite eee ie We Siicol.. ficolmumnreog.......|........ 
117} Pres ...} 7| 95} 17, 20, 8} 7% 18165].../165 a40| 16-20, 5,500 
113] State ...| 7| 15! 43, 34, 11) 9}....|112/0.-1112| a0). «= aa50!........ | 


Time of commeneement. 


| 4th Tuesday in June. 
| 3d Wednesday in June. 


4th Thursday in June. 


3d Thursday in June. 
2d Thursday in June. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 


2d Wednesday in June. 


Thursday preeeding 4th of 
July. 

June 7. 

3d Thursday in June, 


June 21. 

September 1. 

June 21. 

4th Thursday in June. 
2d Tuesday in June. 
June 24. 


2d Wednesday in June. 


June 15. 
Last Wednesday in June. 


| June 26. 


Last Thursday in June. 


0| 3d Wednesday in June. 


About June 15. 


| 4th Tuesday in June. 


2d Wednesday in July. 
2d Wednesday in June. 


| Last Wednesday in June. 
| 3d Wednesday in June. 


3d Tuesday in June. 


2d Wednesday in June. 
June 20. 


3d Wednesday in June. 
2d Wednesday in July. 


| 2a Friday in June. 


Last Thursday in June. 
1st Monday in September. 
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TABLE IX.—STATISTICS OF COLLEGES AND COLLEGIATE 


iz 
3 
Name. Location. SS President. 
| & 
ED 
.” 3 
® ies 
| 2 
= eS 
| A 
119| Georgetown College .........-| Georgetown, Ky ....-...... #838)| Basil Manly, ji3, 10,0 eee 
120) Kentueky University -.....--- Lexington, Ky Be 1859 J.B. Bownian, A. M., regent - 
121) St. Mary’s College.....-..----- Marion Cine: Keys ose 1820) Rev. L. Elend, C. a oT 1) a 
12aR beets! Collese. ........-----22: |, Russellville, Ky .2..--. oa 1856] N. K. Davis, Lid: ae 
123, Thompson University Joao ee Baldwin, La ee BG" WV. S. Wilson... ae 
124) Louisiana State University..... Baton Rouge, NOE ean eecn 4 1260} 0D. FE. Bord cae eee eee eeEeee 
Iza navom Rouge College .......22 I-e--<- Op oe PISB OE. ons ceo ee 
126) St. Charles “College. svanecenc aud) Grand Coteau, Ln geese feat Rev. J. Roduit, Sod 2-2-2. -eeemee | 
127| Centenary College Ba EAearasonee \daekson, La ......255...40 WS45— \VeCEL. Nvicitlcimsy 10) eee 
128) Mount Lebanon ‘University. ...| Mount Lebanon, La_.....2 1853, 8. C. MeCormiekle .........2-223 
129] College of the Immaculate Con-; New Orleans, La.........- fal hey. J. Gautrelets,. 3.22. east 
|  eeption. 
rol Weel aa University ee s..2 oie doe ceo. eee ae NE. B.S. Taylor Daesees. eee 
TiStaieht University |.....---a]-2-.-- ee ee eee TQG9). 32.0 + cca wence segue eneces=caee sm 
132 Jefferson College ...----------- St. Michael, dae). 7... 4 SSSR 2 cee ae 
TsaeBowdoin College .....--.-----4 Brunswiek, Me ........--- 1802 J. L. Chamberlain, LIL. D.....--- 
134 Bates College.-.....-.--------- ewiston, Me......---.--- 1863) Rev. O. B. Cheney, 10, JD) 55 eaeee. 
ioasColo OU niversity......--.----- Waterville, Me {2-22-28 feed. CT. Champlin, 0) Dae... 23! 
1360 St. John’s College ....-.---.---- Annapolis, Mdlieeeeeee =e 17846 Jhin Garnett. Nines eee ee 
i3@pbovon College .......2226<-5-. iBaltimvorey Midlesseeeee ee 1852, Rev. 8S. A. Kelly, Si) ee | 
138 Washington College. 5.124 Chestertown, Md ......... Mew KC, Berkeley, Av M22 22s ss! 
139, Roek Hill College... .25. 22. .628 cee City, Wie: cco. e 1857, Brother Bettelina....... J sgn 
140 St. Charles College ssucunveee 4] Sas ocClOe =e: a ee 1246) Revs. Wérté, D) D._. 2a 
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146) Western Maryland College - Westminster, Md........- Teelay) Maja 1h Weel, JOI0.. .ceeneaaneaacce 
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163| University of Minnesota. ..... St. Anthony, Minn ........ [{8Ge W. W. Folwell, M.A ............ 
164) Simple- Broaddus College ...... Contre Hill, Miss ..-...... Ivey | Win WN. Tela ists, AG IN wees cone 
165) Mississippi College.........-.. (Chimbonme Vins Seer 1851) Rev. W. Hillman, A. M_.....-...- 
166 Shaw University . Ponce eee Holly Springs, Miss...-..- Sia! leven, 2h. (Ch WeDo MlGl IN, Wooo. 
UG VeMleormeWmiversity ..-.-..2..5! Jaekson, Miss......-...--- DRSi7a|| Uisenye 156, 1, INGARENS cocecagoscnsces 
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169 ve rersity of Mississippi at Oxford, Miss .....-.....--. Teese) dia, WWanl@lellll, 10), ID) cacoscccosen: 
70 Pass Christian Collece ........ Pass Christian, Miss...... 1266) Brother Isaiah......-.-.-....-.. 
ae Min disomeCollecemmme..-....-..! Shanon) Misses eee ee eee 1850) Rev. J. M. Pugh, A. M.:........- 
172 Tongaloo University Do OB BOBEDE | Near Tongaloo, Miss....... ete Tucker, A.M. 1.28.2 222 2. -ae. 
7 Jettersom Collecer............4 | Washington, Nisce.-1 5.0! 1813] Prof. Hamilton..............2-- 
174 St. Vineent’s College =¢ Sot e ee | Cape Girar deau, Noses Wey: | Jey diy ANIGWASO cconenoocencooucoe 
175, University of Missouri ee c.s | (Colmomibiat Mio]. 2 eeeeee es 43) WanieliRends ills ss. 
GG entra Coll coe aeeeeereesere es: WOE che MNT. 7s oe Weyl) Mens di, (On WWIII, AN IE oceensscacs 
177] Westminster College ........-- alton, ATO... 0.2640 i853| Rey. N. i; Rice, DD). 2) = ae 
M@ Levis College ...72.22522 242-44 | Glasgow, INTO... 2 eee ee es 1867| Rev. T. A. Parke, A. M., M.D... 
179| Jefferson City College. 25. --\ | Jefferson City, Momees ee 1867) Rey. W.H. D) Hatton =... sees 
180 William Jewell College Biepsobe pibenty. Mio... eee 1848] Rev. T. Rambaut, LL. D.,S. TL. P. 
tet) Pulmyra Co’ ege....-.-..1.2.24 Walmyra, Mo .....28es... 1848] Rev. J. A. Wainwright, A. M.. 
182 St. Charles College..........--- | St. Charles, Mo.........-.. 1850) J.J. Potts, A.M. ........0 
183, Grand River College a eat Edinbu rch, Mo eee 1958| J.B. Vetrees;...-....... 52a 
124| Woodland College ......--....- Independenee, Mo ........ 1869| W. A. Buekner...-.......---.--- 
185; Lincoln College.. Laat ee eee | Greenwood, Mo........... 1869! GS. Bryant ...2222..20 eee 
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5, 500 2d Thursday in June. 


2d Thursday in June. 
1st Thursday in September. 
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2d Wednesday in August. 


2d Wednesday in July. 
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Last Thursday in July. 
Last Wednesday in July. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
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Last Thursday in June. 
July. 
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Last Thursday but one in 
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\ 
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day in July. 
June 28. 
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2,000, 4th Thursday in June. 


ist Wednesday in June, 
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186} St. Paul’s College.............- Palmyra. Nope eeeee tees: 1869 
187] Bethel Collese -......-..22-.-4 Ralimyras V0 eee eee 1848 
188) Hannibal College nace eerie od HermMibeIl, IO. cscs canccd 1868 
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192, St. Lonis University 3 Seeee nee el JOU, WO ooo ocedcaaqacd 1832 
193! Washington University ...-..-|...--- dOvarees. 2 Soeee seas 1857 
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195) Congregational Colleceteeeesee Fontenelle, Nebr.........-|---.4- 
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197; Dartmouth College Sree o Se Jelauonyere, WY, 180 cos ceooneeed 1769 
198) Burlington College ...-.-...--- SHUNT ON, Id) oe sopooe ce 1846 
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203| Franeiscan College ........-..- [EAlleoheny, N. Yo gee. boats 
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226 ee nesclace Polytechnie Insti- | Troy, N. ¥ .......-----+.--|---- 
ute 
227) University of North Carolina..| Chapel Hill, N. C .....--..- 1795 
228) Wake Forest College......-.-- Honesty dle NEO ae ee 1834 
229; Rutherford College. ae. D Happy Home P. O., N. C..N870 
230 Olam ollace ................ 58 Iredell County, N. Co 1853 
931) Davidson C Olle ee Mecklenbnrgh County, N.C 1837 
232 North Carolina College. ......- | Mount Pleasant, N. C..... 1859 
Ot irinineoleoo.-............., Randolph County, N. C.... 1850 
2241 Buehtel College ............-- Paton, Ohio............210ae | 
235, Ohio University.-.-------..... Athens, Ohio: Sos ae 1804 
236) Baldwins Umimcrsity ----...... Berens Ohi0. 222s ee 1856 
237 German Wallace College .....- Cineinnati, Ohio ........-. 1863 
238 St. Navier College S908 + OC IE [eee (esc cis cuGect! |1842 
259 Mount St. Mary’s of the West. MOU: 2: S520 }1851 
2401 I’armers’ College .....-.--.---- ‘Coliege SOU OMG .caucest 1846 
241) Capitol University .....------- Columbus, Ohio. 5. se a 
2128 Kenyon Collece™ = seeemeee- 4 Gambier, Ohio ...........- 1824 
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PG Shes oonabis (Cfo Cece eccoss Louisy ille, Ohio! eee 1266 
247, Marietta College Re seri cc Marietta, Ohio = saan |1835 
243° Mount Union College seecs eee Mount Union, Ohio-........ 1846, 
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ME.) We. -[(29) 8) Gi 1..-.| 51 9) 60 20 18-20, 1,395 
noe. | 1) ee ee eee Be es Re Bese eee Eee 
] 
} | 
State 1) GM ip..-|.. By oa aca as BEd) Bae a0, 12° 21, 700 
Bapt..\yOe- P= -| =. hh. ----}100}... | 100) ai0 10-12, 8, 000 
Meth “| | ie (a ae 109) 95 28) 123) a0, 7-10 280 
Pres -11|7)...| 22136 16) 32) 6119-7. ia)" "a5 14 3,000 
Luth .. 5 70) 6} 6...) Q|-...| e4!...| 84/ a20-40) 8-10, 1,200 
M. E.S.) 6] 22 34| 21) 18 16) 54165)... .| 165) fom 10213 
Uni. welt a al male wea 
State ..| 5, 67] 9, 6 5) 5 29121|...| 121 OM... sake! 5, 000 
M. E...111/ 20) 5] 3) 31 6 1691116) 90, 206, = avail... .___. 1000 
We eae |e. a! --.|---.| 74] 19) 93 Peo... oa! 600 
R.C ...|17 188} 34 21) 17) 9)... .269)...| 269 | | 12, 000 
eC TO ee at! LU) 0...) Same ee a. 16 10, 000 
WIGS aloo. Saalleae (Sa BE! bea alRea beac | Loon ee 
Drath sear lee wi <a 58 hcas|Ges/o-Bgeod boo soo bees Eee 
P. E.../18] 47] 13! 13) 9) 1ol....| 92°...] 92) a42| 12-16 18, 320 
Bapt.-.| 8] 49} 22} 14, 13] 7 “ise 202 a3d 4 10, 500 
seep 42) 16) 17, 20 eee 109 a30| 10-16! 10, 000 
C. & P.| 9} 92} 35) 26 13) 17/.....183...) 183 a3e ae 93, 350 
M. E...|19, 30,172, 93, 40| 54) 275,418 246] 664 13) 038) 
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Time of commencement. 


| Last Thursday in June. 
| 3d Thursday in June. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 


3d Wednesday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
1st Wednesday in July. 


1st Thursday in July. 
3d Wednesday in June. 


About the end of June. 
July 2. 


Last Wednesday in June. 

Thursday after last Tues- 
day in June. 

Last Wednesday in June. 

2d Thursday after 4th July. 

3d Wednesday in June. 

4th Thursday in June. 

2d Thursday in July. 

Last Thursday in June. 

Last Monday in June. 

Last Wednesday in June. 

June 30. 

2d Thursday before July 4. 


Last Wednesday in June. 
Wednesday before 4th July. 
4th Thursday in June. 


2d Thursday in June. 
4th Thursday in June. 
1st Wednesday in August. 


_ Last Thursday in June. 


Last Thursday in May. 


3d Thursday in June. 


Last Friday in June. 
Second Thursday in June. 
Second Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
June 24. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
Wednesday before July 4. 


3, 400; Last Thursday in July. 
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= | 
S| | 
= | 
Name. Location. § President. | 
3 
fa¥ §) ; 
bal | 
ef © | 
g 3 
5 $ 
3S S 
A | a 
249) Franklin College .-.....------- | New Athens, Ohio -......-. ea A. FE. Ross, Ld, De. eeeeee 
250 Muskingum College pees ceriess New Concord, Ohio......-- SSH Rev. 1D. Pani AWM eee 
251 Oberlin ‘College eer ee Oberliny Ohio=eyeeeee eee 1834) Rev. J. H. Fairchild, D.D ..-....- 
952) Miami Univer SIly =dosecs cee Osford Olio (2=-se=222 ee 1809} Rev. A. D. Hepburn-.-....-. eee 
Zoo) Hicmeond Collece......------% Richmond, Olig- 222 --- Pesoy L. W. Ong, ASM 2. loses. eee 
254, Wittenberg College SAAS oe - Springfield, Ohilo\n 2-22 1844 Rev. S. Sprecher, D. D.-.--.------ 
Qaay Heidelberg. Collego ee a Ae Eitins Ohigms-. sere eeeet 1350) Rev. G. W. Willard, D. D.....--- 
256, Urbana University Ac ae 4 Urbana, Ohio. eee a 854) Rev. F. Sewall, A. Mi 222222 cs 
257, Otterbein University....--.--- Westerville, MING oo oosaost (S5ig tReve 1) Davis 5) eee eee 
258) Willoughby College .._.......- Willoughby, Ohio .......-. e558 Th. O) Lee... esas eee 
959 University ‘of Wooster eee Wodster, Ohio ........-.... SD PRI We Jooredl, 30) 1D). os cca scasence 
960) Antioch College ...-----.-.---- Yellow Springs, Ohio-.---- 1854 G. W. Hosmer, DD. eee 
261) Wilberforce University eGssap Near Senin ONO 22 .e5-2. 4 1863, Rt. Rev. D. A. Payne, DS) eee 
262| Xenia College ........--...- A\exenia, Olio’ 2... l1850| Wim. Smith, A. M..............- 
263; Ohio Wesleyan University Pe ee Dclawace. Oli Geer -eeerer TS) Reins 28, Wiese, 1D, 1D) ccascescce 
2641 New Market College ..-..---.- Scioses@F Ohioeese estate: 1859) AG TOMI es Ae Vie eee 
265| Ohio Central College eee | bers, ORioesecee eee 1854) TW. ¥. Reed ...2.... 2-2 eee ee 
Doo bana Collage. ...5....-c5--+-8 | Hiram, Obie 2 22-2-2-.-25. 1867 B.A. Hinsdale, A.M 22 eee 2 
268] Pacific University... - -- Sboueee 4 | Forest Grove; Oreg.-...-.- 1859, TsO ton tela Wikwesin, 1D), 1D) 565 coco 
269 ROrecon Collewere....-.-----2-2 Oregon City, Oreg...-.---- 1So0NG. CaChandlern sD ==eer eres 
979) Willamette University .......- "Salem, OVGGs- 2 eee eee 1853) T. M, Gatch, A. M222.) 
271| Holy Angels College..........- | Vancouver, Geo. cc Sods 2 4n oe ee ee 
272 Philenath College. Seen 4 Philomath, Oreg pe oreeemre| Bees Prof, Biddle <22.2-22 2. seeree oe 
273 PAgeuvaC ollece se penser eee -e Allegheny City, Rococo) oh: 2 ee ee eee 
274| Muhlenberg College ----.-.---- JNMMGTR TOAD, 322) -ooaadaaacce 1867, Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, D.D.... 
275) Andalusia College Eas - jeandalusia, Pa 2.2.22... 186M) Rev. H. T. Wells, LL. ees 
276] Lebanon Valiey College See | Annville, ir eee | ia L. H. Hammond, A. M.........-- 
ue LOnovda © Olleceeeeemn sere fsetnleiem, 128 ose e 1807 Rit. Rev. E. de Schweinitz, D. D-- 
2738) Dickinson College..........--- Carlislembar nese erent. 1783' Rev. R. L. Dashiell, D. D-.--- --- 
279, Augustinian College of Villa- | Delaware County, Pa....-- Leach Viervalve vy. beens Stanton, O.S: & 
| nova. } | 
2e0 Mata vette Colletemeres sae JORISHOML, JEBisco seu eobeonee se era Deen, WN, (C,, Oranrelil, 10), 1D) os sscnc- 
281) Pennsylvania Collego Scere GettysburchyRaee- ees: Tee) OWE, Waalkeiamene), 10), 10) ssc5occccace= 
222, Franklin and Marshall College} Lancaster, Pa....-----.--- 1853] Rev. J. W. Nevin, D. D ....------ 
283) Lewisburgh University ......- ice wispure hye aesee eee 1847, Rev. J. R. Loomis, LL. D -------. 
284) St. Francis Colle cere meee MOporreii, Ie, . sneduooudoecce TSs0W Rewze Ae oro yy 
285 Allegheny College Gen eeeeocc es Meadville, Pay 3 2ea eee 18loie Rev. G. Loomis, 0) coe eee ce j 
286! Mercersburgh College Sores! Nercersounch ied eee 1865) Rev. E. E. Higby, DD se 
287, Palatinate College............- Miyerstonvn, o2seese eran re Teoh ys JEL, Jet, INAIOlES, AN, Moco cacoacee | 
288 Westminster College Stone 4 | New Wilmington, Pa.....- Ieee) Th, AN Brgoniaby, JD) Ws nccancoocccon: 
aoopluincoln University .--.---.--6 Oxford... 5. ae oe 1854 Rev. LN. Rendall, 1) 2 eee oe 
290 Maimonides College.........-. Philadelphia, Pale | a ee ee. 
291) Department of Arts ,University}-...-= CD) a sd ce Be Ti5a Cd. sulle iol, De Lee 
of Pennsylvania. : 
ae Bele Salle Collese..2..2.2.2... 2) COMP esc. ee S62 @Grothenm Olivers =s= sees sere ees 
293) St. Joseph’s Collego ieee eee OD scarggeesecancccsce (lee) Jeeng 12 A Wo Sid! asoccsccos. | 
294| Western University....,...-.- eiepurel, Pa. 1S19) G. Woods, Lia... 20 ) 
29amlcchioheWniversitiy .-2.-5...5-8 South Bethlehem, Jee Se HiSHG| 8b, (Craypyorees, Idle ID) 2 sacccccescanc: , 
296) Swarthmore Colléege.._-........ Shy Bae lib ORE, JER oamocace t SOO, TE Sele Mile Cri eee 
oe! Se gton and Jefferson Col- Washington, ‘Pipeences es j1802 liens (Cn 12, alan IDL 18) ceccocsocue 
ege 
298 Waynesburgh Collego....:..-8 Waymesburgh, Pa...-..2.3 1850 A. B. Miller, D2 . .-22eee eee 
299 MElaventonde@olleges 2... .2 2. -k| | West Haverford, Pa ..---. 1833iSade Galmmercy: Ae) eee 
300, St. Vincent's C ‘ollego SHOE SOe Westmoreland County, Pa.|1846} Rev. A. Beimler, O.S. B..-...--2 
301 Ursinus College-......--.----.| Jelellarmi Ie cco socnecosce 1869] J. H. A. Bombercer, Die 
S02 brown Unmivetsiivecres-------= JPR ovidence, i. Lae 1764) Rev. A. Caswell, Di 50), Jilly: ID). - 
303! College of Charleston. .-..-.--- Charleston, 5) C2 eee eees 1787] N. BR. Middleton.........-..----- 
304 University of South Carolina. .| Columbia, S. C ee eerie, 1801) Hon. Rk. W. Barnwell, LL. D..-.. 
305, Farman University ...-....-.-- Greeny ille, S: Cp eeeeeee Nberyll| oa (Cn leithotmgnal, IDL ID ic ooscsucosese 
POUO Clothing Wimic et sites =e Orangebur oh, 5) Cares 1869] Ae Webster, ID. Ds. sees eee 
0d eNO nords Colle Conese = eae Spartanbure oh C. Hy, S.C. 2glsol| Rev. AQ MM. Shipp Ay Nile Die 
sus; Newberry College. 220. sseeee Avalhalla, S.C 1.1.5. 1859, Rev. J. P. Smeltzer, A. M...-...- 
309, East Tennessee Wesleyan | Athens, Ton. ——n 1867) Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, D. D -...-.-. 
University. 
1310) King College .22s2-....-- ae Hrictol, Denn --.2eeee. 9% Re Rev. J.D: Tadlock... | 
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Time of commencement. 


Last Thursday in June. 


First Wednesday in Aug. 
Last Thursday in June. 
Third Wednesday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
June 21. 


1st Wednesd’y after May 26. 
June 22. 

Last Wednesday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
June 21. 

June 19. 

Last Thursday in June. 
June l4, - 


“June 22, 


June 22. 
First Wednesday in June. 


Third Thursday in June. 


Last Thursday in June. 

About the last of June. 

Last Thursday but one in 
June. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 


3d Wednesday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday i in June. 
Last Tuesday in June. 


June 20. 


| 24 Wednesday in June. 


| | Students. | Cost of— ce 
S| 
oi oR a 
S| 8) | ae a 
a 5 
| , Is Small. a oat S ee 
R= sS ne = (el ° 
ee eae mA CE gi > 
| @ /fslsialé oa s i 3 
r h oA | | a P sy ay Oo 
H A as | SMSEAle abe 6 # | 5) s 
ay o1818)s)/2Z)2]a He aq ial ra) 
2 G [4/s|siel8] sla Jalal a Sane = Ra) 
g | inal a De a pct) ) poet | ie SS a| ea 2 ry g 
el § |elfiei sisi sie |Sisis| = 5 A 
wm! A lala|Relals|alo |[S|ala] a a a, 
| ee Bye ye 
6 
249 U. PNG SEE see eee) s 15a) 13}! 70 aol #12-16 eee | 
Sa) Boe cere SSIES oc! =e ee eee 
251 Cong ..|26678 61 36 30 40, 3286565171173 3 i0 10, 000 
952) State ..| 8 45 17 18) 17 19, 23/139)...| 139 ats = 18-209, 000 
Os Enel | 41 26 3114, 7 4 95! 55) 59) 107) 10 it) ae | 
254 Luth..-| 7) 90) 24) 19} 19 17 8 177)...| 177 a30) 10 6, 000 
955, Ref. ...| 9120 18) 18) 5 16....|147| 30) 177 a26) 10 4, 800 
sa N. Chi, io b-2 ‘24 B) ERs | Sees) |: eee ee 
957, U. B...| 7 20, 14 10) 12 10 70) 87 49 136) a0 ib LB o.3.] 
eS boo ooaeeel 8 27 33 18) 11) 4 18) 49) 62) 111] 8 12-16 3,000 
259| Pres -..| 9)---|---]---|---|---]----[---].--| 7 15 16 2.500 
260 Unit...\10 65 12 6 4 3 195116 99| 215 a38 a133' 4,700 
261) A.M.E.| 8 88 2..., 4) 4) 2 62) 38 100) 5-7 6-12 3,500 
962 Meth ..| 7 2i7|--.)---|---|---| 149, 39/137] 176] 12 16 350 
263 M. E...| 9| 74 64 46] 37 45) 151/417/.._| 417] a54| 14-18 13,036 
964.....---.[.. 20,100) 2i| 14)...|....| 105| 50} 155) 15 16 500 
265) U.P ...| 4...)---|..-]..-|...].-..] 63} 29) 921130-209].-....... 500 
966] Chr... .{10|...|---]---]---|.-.|....}195) 44) 169|200-300].......-.| 9, 000 
SGal!|.....-4! 7 33) 4) 2 2...) 57] 64 34) 99 033; al80, 5,000 
2ooMbapleea eet eee als Stor} oGuecons proces 
970| M. B.../13188 9, 10) 1 3 45,129 oa 256) 15 16-2 650 
ay) eee ||P B ed he ee eo) Fae Se Eee |) ee: 
PE Boo of Mes ee WN) besser |: eee 4 | were eee 
es Wee aan | A) 1 ey ee a | Sa | ae a | oat 
274, Luth...| 9 16 18) 18| 13 14, 63/142)...| 149 a45) 150 2,800 
Oe eo) ee i Ds, Be 400 
276 UB... 7 20 6 5 5...) 81 93 24 117 adi 1G).....22 3 
| 
Sia Mor . 202-2 . Hey Wes || Sain |) Boe me | todno we | 
978 M. H...| 8..-| 26 31| 20, 18 30195.._| 195 a40) 10-16 25,563 
onde Auta i as) ee 0p 110W = BenOle.....--- 4, 000 
230| Pres ...|25|...| 83 67) 32 38 11 i 231| 15) 20-24 8, 000 
981| Luth ..|11| 63} 34) 26) 31) 23)....1177/ ..| 177 13 #137 17,800 
932] G. RB --.| 7 59) 17) 16) 23) 14)....]124| 10} 134 13, 14-18) 8, 000 
233 Bapt...| 6 36, 29| 15 16 20, 40156)... 156 + @36, 12-16) 5,000 
O64 Coane Whe. He. Me ae J ee | i eo ee oe 
985, M. E...| 6 25) 21| is it OW 2285| a 10a 2... 4 16} 12,000 
286] G. BR -..| G| 63, 19] 10) 8 4 8 96) 14) 2inf —b200)........]......-- | 
237] G.R ...| 6)...|---}--.}-.---.|-- -.233) 50) 283 a32, a4 600 
988 U.P ...| 6| 52) 35, 32, 16 31, 64/166) 64| 130 a25| 8-16 1,500 
289 Pres .../18 71| 34 22) 18 15.....|158)...| 153 10 14| 28, 000 
op) hae ONO ER EE | 2 a | LU ee Noe | eee el 
291 Siate 2130... 3130/38 OO 6stsae_ ll isy_.....-o--.--28 1b acces! 
Son, © Ae PE) T | tata... 218) a60-80.-.....-- 3, 000 
scammer ../Pew i abe bah. fe. W340. 34g)... 10-15, 7, 500 
Q04)........- 16,...] 11] 271 17) 9) 153)217|...) 217, 18-25, 16-24) 2, 600 
995| P. E ...|15| 49] 381 13] 9) §.../116)...| 116) Free .. 20, 2, 000 
296| Fr ..-..|.. 173} 30| 18) 7...|....]134] 94) 228)  0350/.......-.- a. eee 
297 Pres ....10 39 30) 14 19 19... .|118) .. ig mi . el 
298) C.P ... 10). | ee wee |S | 275 alk. 12 -i4er eee | 
209, Fro... 5...) 8} 10 20 ee 51) 00 see 7, 857 
300} RB. © .. 22) 2a...]...}...1...1 204/227]. . 1) 207 10 6, 000 
301, Ref ....| 6) 98| 13) 3) 6.._|....|120|...| 120 ads de......! 
302, Bapt. .|13!...] 56} 78 41 50]... /223).._| 925) aid, 13-32) 32, 000 
303}... Bi aves ae 31h 50). hed EE) ao) | 8,000 
304, Stato. wa) i 10|. a a45 14 27, 000 
305) Baptaed/4)--02 3 ae J A! a P50). . Oe 2... .)...-..--- | pocane ad 
306) MIS Beg MSS Wea Na ih ie | 0 ll | 200 
307, M.E.S.| 7] 49) 22) 51) 22 11136). 136 32 15} 2, 000 
303) Luth...| 4) 79) 2 3 2. |eenc| 86 .| 86 a5 ie eee | 
309, M. E...| 9| 35) 14! 11) 5) 5) 731100! 43) 143 mi 12) 300 
a eee 6|_2!h. “+. We ei 162 20 14 ee 
| - | L a) 


2d Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
3d Wednesday in June. 


End of June. 

1st Monday in July. 

Last Tuesday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
Wednesday before July 3. 


9d Thursday in September. 
July 12. 

Task Wednesday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
Last Wednesday in June. 
Last Tuesday in March, 
Last Monday in June 


Last Wednesday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 
2d Wednesday in June. 


| Last Weduesday but one in 


May. 
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=| 
= 
a 
Name. Loeation. 8 President. 
| : 
ep | 
ial 
m a | | 
= S 
: | 3 
| Se | 
A | A | 
: | 
312, Greenville and Tuseulum Col- Greenville, Tenn.......-... HEGON REV, Wi. 9: 0d PAs Vitae ere eee | 
lv alege: 
313; West Tennessee University ...| Jaekson, Tenn .--.-.....-. je -eh nev. Eh. L. Patton, a0 Meee | 
314) Jonesborough College -.....--- Jonesborough, Tenn -..--- SGo it. Presnell Al Meese see ee eer 
315’ East Tennessee University. ...| Knoxville, Tenn ...-.....- 1eO7t Rev. I. W. Ermes) S: ee eere 
316, Presbyterian Synodieal College Lagrange, Tenn..........- SOG c. 2.4 ce acc oe ee ee eee 
317, Cumberland University -..---- Lebanon, Tenn ..... ---... 1842, B. W. MeDonnald, D. D., LL. D- 
318) Lookout Mountain Educational Lookout Mountain, Ten... 1866) Rev. C. F. P. Baneroft, A. M -...- 
Institution. 
319) Hiawassee College .......-.--- Madisonville, Tenn =-----.]\2-3 J. B. Greiner, A.M 52) eee | 
320| Maryville College ........----- WeMaryville, Tenn ....2.<..! 1819) Rev. P. M. Bartlett, A, Mo-o2s 
322i) Union University -..2.2..5--.4 Murfreesborough, Tenn. -./1848) G. W. Jarman, A. M.......-.--.- 
322) Central Tennessee College... -- IP vashiville wbenn. 2222222 /1866| Rev. J. Braden, A. M.-..-.-.....| 
23} Coliege of Arts, University of |--.... Oreste ae ee SOOM AE) Re Sint re | 
| Nashville. | | 
SOA ISIC O micOrsity =... -.----2-+-- [B25 sx 0) 5 eee aces pavers 1867) A. K.. Spence, A. Meee eeeeee 
a2 comsiinne ollege 2522-2... .-- | Near Nashville, Tenn----- Tet 4s J. Bannin ae eee 
326 University of the South--...-..- Sewanee, Venn... eG een: Gores.) eee. eed 
aed ot. Joseph's College.....-...-.- Brownsville, Texas ......4 eh i ee eee ee - o 
sz olorado College .....-..--=-- Columbus, Texas.......--. jigoq Rev. J.J. Scherer, A. Mi 222 2ees 
329) University of St. Mary -.-..--. | Galveston, Texas ....-.--- 1856] Brother Bonifaee, 8. S.C ---..---| 
330) Aranama College...-...---.-.- Goliad, “Eemg¢. 220.22 22a8e4 1e54)).J. H.C. Doremus, 2 eae 
331] Henderson College .........--- ll Etenderson, Wexas .-22. IS TWEG. Hi Gould 3e5 eee | 
Son eb ax lan WUOLVversity..25- 24.224. | Independenec, Texas -...- 1844 WW .C. Crane 1, ee seaeee eee 
338] fot Mey s) Collere sa =.= eas —.| San Antonio, ergs ....-- 42-2 4a... = face ae a ee ees oe 
334] Waeo University.-----..------ WY Ole) MGSNS Gasosaneosoe 4 Te6l Mew RC. Burleson) Dy De aes 
335| University of Vermont .-...--- Isiquel bbe, Woaseno sesso: aoe Ae eeet. Buclshein =: see 
af Middlebury College.......-.--- Mire le pay Vt)... oe 1797 Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D. D .-....-. 
| 
337, Norwieh University........--. Nortihelay a t.. caer. = i340 Kev. Ras: Howard, 10) Desa 4 
338) Randolph Maeon College --.--- ASTI, WR noccosaeacens 1831) Rev. J. A. Dunean, A. M., D.D.. 
339 University of Virginia ........ Univ. of Va. P. O22. = 1823] C..S. Venable, Ll. Dis222_2 22 aes 
340 Emory and Henry College. -... MOL Vs Vidleweae see ees aoe pletely | Hear, Ja, Je, Walley, 2D, ID cceaccscct 
341| Washington and Lee Univer-| Lexington, Va......------ 17841 (Gen G. WoC. Lees... ee 
sity. 
342} Hampden Sidney College....-- Prince Edward County, Va.j1776| B. Puryear, A. M --........-..-- 
343] Richmond College.........--.. Richmowdy Vaac-=< 2205-2 1e44 58. Puryeal,A. M 222). eee 
of4|| hommolke College .........-..-4 Nalemy; Vie. soca 1804 Dhev. DP Bittley i) ee eee 
345) College of William and Mary..| Williamsburgh, Va ..-.--- MOUs IBY Ise JOYE pom csonceesenescs cob 
346) Virginia Military Institute. ...| Lexington, Va -.....-----. les@iGen. 3. EH Savith, 2... ees 
347 St. John’s College -......--..-- Norfolk ie. -.-..-..- aes NM ae eid ends deen ee 
348] Bethany College ....-......-.-- (Bethany aii Vo... 2.2-.2e eal) B\Ven Beek endilebonepeer = ee eae 
300} West Virginia University..... “Morgantown, W. Va-..-.-- 1868) Rev. A. Martin, D. D.-.--..----- 
351) St. Vineent’s College .-.-....-. Wheeling@ny. Va.......2 16a Rey. Ay Wowace 22.2 | 
352) West Virginia College......--. PHIM eon. Videeeeee ae oz | He WW, Coleainre, Ay IMC oc cone, 
353} Lawrenee University.......... Appletony Wis....-..2..2 ledaMhev. Gaal. steele, D2 eae ss 
304) Wayland University .........- Beaver Dam, Wis.-.----.-. USBI) Ne IS) JENICO oe wooacn acer 
Solectron Collece ....-..-.2...0.-! Beloity Wee. .---. 2.55.9 1847} Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D........: 
356, Galesville University.........- Galesville, Wis -..-....--- 1859| Rev. H. Gilliland, A.M....-....! 
357) Janesville College -.........2-- Janesville, Wis..-........ -aILA. LL. Reed. 222 ee 
fii University of Wiseonsin .....-. Wiydbisom, Wikies oicgocs5e4 84a. H. Twombly, 0,22. aee 
259|BETOmNONnORColle cezeemere.----. 4 fle Jeniaeie, WAR ceoooneses 1371) PRG al Ziman yeas) aes 
360) MiltonpColleseeeee..-........! | RGtiFoM, Wa soeesbcooonses 1844) Rev. W.C. Whitford, A. M..... 
361) eacime Collecete = -......... Racine my as ..... sees 1852} Rev. J. De Koven, D. D.....----. 
ALG p lkijeorn (COs. > onnacaosnsdeee Roa, WIG poeeeeesccccesd 1863] Rev. W. E. Merriman, A. M..... 
363) St. John’s College ......-.----- Prairie du Chien, Wis ..../1865| Brother Benediet .....-..-...--. 
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THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Taste XI—STATISTICS OF THEOLOGICAL 


{Compiled from the 


most recent reports sent 


Number. 


Name. 


Date of organization. 


Senne ee ae es 


Oo MIL Nr 


10 


| Theological Seminary of the Northwest. -. 


| Western Baptist Theolegical Institute - -- 


Theological Seminary 
Divinity school of Tufts College 224 eee 


Theological department of Howard College. 
Eeclesiastical Seminary of Diocese of Mo- 
ile 
Saint Augustine College ' 
Theological Seminary 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
Theological Institute of Connecticut 
Theological department of Yale College. 
Bezkeley Divinity School 


Theological department of Mercer Uni- | 
versity. 
St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical College 


ase school of Blackburn Univer- 


eee: Biblical Institute 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest 
Baptist Theological Seminary 
Bible department of Eureka College 
poeta department'‘of Shurtleff Col- | 


igo en department of Augustana 
College. 

Theological School of Hartsville Univer- 
sity. 

Wartburg Seminary 

Theological department of Griswold Col- 
lege. 

German Theological Seminary 

Theological Department of Iowa Wes- 
leyan University. 

Norwegian Theological Seminary ..-.-.---- 

Theological department of Georgetown 
College. 


St. Joseph’s Ecclesiastical Seminary 
College of the Bible, of Kentucky Univer- | 
sit 
ca Theological Seminary 
Diocesan Theological SMITE. socaemeca! 
Theological school of Bethel College 
Thomson Biblical Institute 
Theological Seminary 
Theological SSiUOMIAT cacooseennonadoos oF 
Theological school of Bates College 


Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice -.--.-- 
Theological department of Mt. St. Mary’s 
College. 


Divinity school of Harvard University . .- 
Bostou ‘Theological Seminary........2.--- 
Andover Theological Seminary 
Episcopal Theological School /............ 
Newton Theological irewitwtiol -.-.... oe 
New Jerusalem Theological School =22eee) 
Theological department of Adrian College. 
Theological department of Hillsdale Col- 
lege. 
Scandinavian Theological Seminary 
Concordia Seminary 
Vanderman School of Theology 
Theological school of Westminster College 
St. Vincent’s Theological Seminary 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church. 


| 


| 
Denomination. 


Location. 

Marion yAllaseeeeeere: 1841 | Baptiste=seeeee eee 
South Orange, JN com | Seek Roman Catholic. ------ 
Benicia C dl eeeeerees - 1868 | Protestant Episcopal.. 

pan Francisco, Cal. -_ 4 1871) Presbycerian 22 seers 
OaldandyC alae 1866 | Congregational ....... 
| Hartford | Conmeee---- 1834 i}. 2-222 d0 eae 
| New Haven, Conn ....] 1823 {...... GO: sees eee 
| Middletown, Conn .--.) 1254 | Protestant Episcopal. - 
MaconiG Qeeeere snes - 1833) Baptist === eee 
Teutopolis, Ill .---..-. 1861 | Roman Catholic. ......) 


Monmouth, Il 
Carlinville, Il 


Epeviei Ti S COTA ell ee ee 1854 
Chicago, Tie 2: ae 1855 
Nees do Bearers. a | isa) 
Seas AO eee ee ee AL S66 
Ibe IM como csane 1852 
Upper Alton, Hl .....-. 1832 
Genesee; tll eee ae. ee 


St. Sebald, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa 


Dubaque, Iowa 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa..-. 1858 | 
Decorah, Towa ....-.--- a. | 
Georgetown, Ky --...-- | wet 
Beene CO ee eo ee SAG 
Bardstown, Ky..--.--- 1820 
Ibeoabna Or, EO oo emeed 1265 
Danville, Ky..... See: | 1853 
Slrelbynaillle) Keysaeeeee 1865 
Russellville, Ky. .----- 1858 
New ee asses 1865 
eee dO’ 22.52 ees 
Bangor, Mc eeeeeeee ae | 1816 
HGexyistomy Mic meee | 1830 
‘Baltimore Males. 2-2 1791 
Near Emmiitsburgh, | 1800 
Ma. ie 
Woodstock, Md .......).---2! 
College Hill, Mass -...| 1868 | 
Cambridge, Mass Loans 1811 
Boston, Mass ......--. | 1847 
Andover, Mass.......- | 1808 
Cambridge, Mass....-- 1867 
Newton Centre, Mass .| 1826 
| Waltham, Mass......- | 1866 


Zuo, MOEN . scocooKe lPa= ed 
Hillsdale, Mich 


Chicago, Tiles eee 
St. Louis, Moise eee a: 1840 
Liberty, Moe... sew 1868 
Fulton, Mo 

Cape Girardeau, Mo...) 1844 
New Brunswick, N. J .| 1785 


| Presbyterian 


i Latherans es see een 


United Presbyterian -. 


Methodist Episcopal -- 
Congregational 
Presbyterian 
Baptist ee.---— eee 
Christian 
Baptist 


wen ert eee -) 


Lutheran 


United Brethren 


Lutheran 
Protestant Episcopal. - 


| Presbyterian 
Methodist Episcopal -- 


Baptist 


Roman Catholic 
Christian 


Presbyterian 
Protestant Episcopal. - 
Baptist 
Methedist Episcopal. .- 
Roman Catholic 
Congregational 
Free Baptist 


do 


, do ss ee 


No tests 
Methodist Episcopal. - 
Congregational . 
Protestant Episcopal.. 
Baptist 
New Jerusalem Church 


Free Baptist 


Roman Catholic 
Reformed 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


to the United States Bureau of Education.] 


a 
ion! 
z 
President or senior professor. & 
° ial 
ot = 
2 3 
= ) 
q | G 
Iijikev. S. R. PreemangpD ...... 1 
| pee ee 
3 |Rt. Rev. Win. I. Kip, D. D...-.-. 6 
A ee ee 2 ss aie =e 
5 Rev. James A. Benton, D.D... 2 
6 William Thompson, D.D ...... | 3 | 
Zitoah Porter, Wa i: D.....: 7 | 
8 Rt. Rev. John Williams, D. D., |10 
ft Wo) be IDE 
9 |Henry H. Tucker, D. D........- --- 
10 |Very Rev. P. Maurice Kloster- | 7 
man, 0.8. F. 
11 Rev. Alexander Young, D. D...| 3 
12 |Rev. John W. Bailey, D.D ....- i 
18} \18l, Jeanine, 101,10), --sss5qsenea 4 
14 |Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D...-... 6 
15 eo ee ee ee 8 
DOME Soe te tte iat cote riarecicicc- Rp oee 
LY | sense p sees ee eee A beer 
1s"ilvev. J: Bulkley, D. D_....--. 4.1 3 
19 |Rev. T. N. Hasselquist ......... 2 
20 1 
Die | Lo ecco -° 
22 Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, D. D., | 2 
LL. D. 
Daaeve ds. Conzet..245:62-226 a2 -: 2 
24 |\John Wheeler, D. D.........--. 1 
2.5) | poSbote 4 Sece nono ane eee --- 
26 likey. No ME Crawlord .-.<....2- 1 
BH pombe o SEG SonTOS Oe ECS OCIA es - 
Ds) likens Je, GIS IMBMIOS saap5onase5He - 7 
29 |Rev. Robert Milligan........... 2 
33.0) |e eterna Ciera eine S-eiciclad ol oe 
Be Go SSReR EE ae ae | -- 
(1. oo ee | ie 
£59) Gogton SHSueeE Aad ee ere aS -- 
AOE ae nc ae cca cc of 2 
35 |Rev. Enoch Pond, D.D ........ 4 
36 |Rev. Oren B. Cheney, D. D-.----- 4 
Oi |: Saat bso. eo 6 
38 |Very Rev. Jno. McCaffrey, D.D.| 3 
31) |. ne oe ook Oe 4 7 
40 (Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D.D ....| 3 
41 \Charles W. Eliot, LL. D........ Hy) 
42 Rev. William F. Warren, D. D..|14 
43 |Rev. Edwards A. Park, D. D-_-../11 
44 (Rev. John S. Stone, D. D........) 4 
45 |Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D--.-..... 3) 
4; |Rev. Thomas Worcester ......- 4 
An Muice VepAy Niaham, 10). Dees cee SUE. 
48 |Rev. James Calder, D.D ....... 4 
VM) Sem ayes Cl svatnraretenca craetesiatcoe = AEE Se 
50 Rev COL Wrawialtersocsc. sco - 4 
Oil ion, IE, iene, 10), 1D) sac osonee 4 
52 |Rev. Nathan L. Rice, 1D: Dee 3 
aS) [ten di, AWARD oo50 cconconpenns 4407 
54 |Rev. Samuel M. Woodbridge. ..| 4 


42 ck 


' a .. 
1|3 |e | 2 | 33 
SS Lee! 
A a. 35 
eis | 2 0) Be leas 
a| 2c 3 a aig 
Sse 2 = ro S 
15] AS - S| oa Qe 
2 =| o8 es 
Sn LS = 2 Ho 
“ne is) g —Q 
s/c | 5 na 
la) EB < Ai RB, 
| aoe ce 2, 500 $105 
7 cee | ee | gamer Te | 
| 7/2 | $50,000, 1,500| 150 
25 290 meee 7, 000 80 
Soy 865 | 30850008...) Nh eames 
Ssh 49 | “40, 0002.22, es | 
| | 
S65) (Soecossllosceaeec Le. s Soe, ee ee 
| 
OG) 527 \oeec.4.! | ) 00 180 
15} 208] 15,000 2,050 | 150-175) 
Ot ee. 16,000," 700 180 
90| 256 | 300,000 3, 300 150 
| 55] 125 | 100,000, 3, 700 150 
...| 171 | 100, "000 8,000 | 125-150 
Bi). ee 112, 000, 10, 000 150 
fi. .-| 65, 000 ee ia 150 
19 eee eae ee eee i ae ae 
lk, SRE ee ae 8 eee 93-150 
|...| 67] 3,400] 4,045 ]........ | 
7} 15] 40,000| 5,000 | 250 
16, 75 | 10,000! 5,000 | 150 
Ne Ee ee ee lion9_o5a 
Cee es EA ia 150 
199| sO ew | oe 125 
..-| 194 | 218, 000 8,000 PEs. 5.t! 
ie a ee 
24 640 | 120,000 13, 000 150 
hones ae. I} 2,000 |} 8222 4 
ei eee | Lo ee 
O01 300 2...) 15, 000 150 
Woe Uleee.. W..  ee 
Soe. ee. “12, 000 250 
37| 432 | 240,000. 16, 000 300 
90| 665 | 250, 000 4,000 140 
88]2, 606 |_....... 30, 000 156 
11) 2% 125) 000). 22. 350 
50| 530 | 335,000! 1, 200 200 
8 9] 27,000 °500 175 
Rel a en ae 
| eee NS 000 N2....-.. 
62 ; =) 60, 000) 3, 000 310 
22 79:1 175, 000, 16, 000 || 300 


Time of commencement. 


Last Thursday in June. 


3d Thursday of August: 
Last Thursday i in June. 
3d Thursday in May. 
1st week in June. 


Last Thursday in March. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday in April. 


ist Thursday in April. 


2a Thursday in June. 
Do. 


2d Tuesday in June. 


3d week in June. 


June ist. 


2d Thursday in June. 


Last Tuesday in June, 
2d Friday in June. 


31st October. 
2d Thursday in June. 


1st Thursday in June. 

Tuesday before the last 
Wednesday in June. 

July 1st. 

3d Monday in June. 


Last Tuesday in June. 
2d Wednesday in June. 
1st Thursday in August. 
1st Wednesday in July. 
2d Wednesday in June. 
Not fixed. 


1st September. 
lst Wednesday in June. 


Septembor 20. 
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Number. 


[54 
op) 


oO 
(wo) 


=) 
low] 


=) 
co 


re 
S 
o 


| Missionary Institute 


Theological Seminar 
| Drew Theological Seminary 
Auburn Theological Seminary....-...----- 


Rochester Theological Seminary..-......- 
Union Theologic al Seminary Soe eee eee 
Hartwick Theological Seminary 
Theological seminary of Madison University 
Theological school of St. Lawrence Uni- 
ver sity. 
Martin iaener (theological) College 
Newburgh Theological Seminary . 
St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary. ..-..--- 
‘Theolocical seminary sees. eee ses ees 
De Lancy Divinity School 
Theological Seminary of Our Lady of 
Angels. 
Theological school of Trinity College 


| Biblical department of Baldwin University, 
_ Theological Seminary 


| Theological school of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- | 


versity. 
Theological department of Wilberforce 

University. 
Theological department of Oberlin College. 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary 
Theological seminary of St. Charles Bor- 

romeo. 
Wittenberg College 
Mount Saint Mary’ s of the West 


Lane Theological Seminary..---..-------- 
Theological department of Capital Univer- 
sity. 

Theological Seminary........---.--------4 
St. Mary’ s Ecclesiastical Seminary 
Crozer Theological Seminary 
Meadville Theological SCHOO laemeeeereerias 
Theological Seminary 
Divinity School 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


| Western Theological Seminary....-..-..-- | 


Theological Seminary Pe mere one! 

Biblical department of Allegheny College.| 

Theological department of “Lingoln Uni- | 
versl ity 


| 
Chair of Biblical language and literature, 


Dickinson College. 
Theological Seminary EE so accccobe 
St. Michael’s Theological Seminary 
Theological Seminary 
Protestant Episcopal Mission House 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 


| Theological Seminary of Ursin us College.. 


Theological Seminary 

Theological Seminar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary .. 

Theological department “of Cumberland 
University. 

Theological department of Central Uni- 
versity. 

Theological department of Baylor Uni- 
versity. 

Colversinstituteeeereeeeeee ee eeeeeeeree - 

Union Theological Seminary 


Date of organization. 


Location. 
Princeton, N. J........ 1812 
Madison, Nem. 0 1867 
OAT, IMls MC cn odanee 1821 
Rochester, N. Y....--..| 1850 
New York City, N. Y-..| 1836 
Hartayic ie tiaewieeee «/.:-)- 1816 
Elana ton mNee vee 1820 
(Cantons Nevers. 1 1858 
ieyret een ey has Se x 1854 
PGR ADU O, ING YE cococe 1865 
Troy, N. ac ay 1864 


New York City, N. Y-.-| 1817 
Geneva, N. Y 1861 


SuspensionBridge,N -Y) 1856 
Trinity College, N.C -]...-..- 
Berea; Ohio . 2242-2: ae - 
Gambier, Ohio ---..-..- 1826 
Delaware, Ohio .....--|....-- 
Near Xenia, Ohio ..... 1864 
Oberlin, Ohio.......... 1835 
ERithny Ohigseereeee- eee 1850 
Carthagena, Ohio...... 1869 
Springfield, Ohio .....- 1845 
Cincinnati, One ae 1849 
4 Series Gere seem || usp) 
Columbus, Ohio ....-..]....-- 
Xenia Ohlomeeeeeste es 1794 
Cleveland, Ohio .......|...... 
Wipland teasers 1868 
Meadville, Pa ........- 1844 
HEA CASLe Radeon 1825 
Philadelphia, Pa ...... 1862 
3 eee Glpenoeceseeaaecor | ike! 
Selin’s Grove, Pa.....- 1858 
we City, Pa aa S25 
ieadaiiel Pa. 22... 
Oxford Ra eeeeeeeeee 1865 
CarlislosRajeeen sees eee 
Bethlehem, Pa ---...-. | 1807 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......- 1847 
Gettysburgh, Bats. =. 1825 
| West Philadelphia, Pa.) 1864 
Philadelphia, Pa .-.-.-- 1858 
‘ihreeland) Baseaeeeeeee 1870 
Columbia, 8.C ........ 1931 
te an CO: 2. ee oe e859 
Greenville, 8. C .....-. 1859 
Lebanon, Tenn........ 1842 
Nashville, Tenn......- 1866 
Independence, Tex ...| 1864 
Richmond, Va.....-..- 1867 


| Lutheran 


Denomination. 


Presbyterian 
Methodist Episcopal.- 
IPESSIOKAIBEIN oc oocac 
‘Baptist Sees oe 


Baptist nee 


United Presbyterian - | 
Roman Catholic 
ae es a 


Protestant Episcopal - 
Methodist Episcopal... 


African Methodist 
Episcopal. 
Congregational 
Reformed 
Roman Catholic. .....- 


Lutheran 
Roman Catholic 


Presbyterian 
Lutheran 


United Presbyterian. .| 
Roman Catholic. ...... 


Protestant Episcopal. - 


Lutheran 


Presbyterian 
United ee a 


Methodist Episcopal.. 


INGORAEIN assnoscosose 
Roman Catholic 
Lutheran 
Protestant Episcopal .. 
Roman Catholic....... 

“Presbyterian.........- 
Lutheran 
Baptist 
Presbyterian 


Methodist Episcopal -- 


Baptist 
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73 


Whole number edu- 


cated. 


2, 927 
189 


’ “fs ) 
£ |3 
=} 
a Wee 
se | £8 
os ig = 
A os 
~ ae 
5 2 
iS g 
=| | 
< Ai 
$590, 000 21, 804 
500, 000. 10, 000 
& 500 


eeeeee 


Ale 
AL 
a Q | 
ale 
= | 
President or senior professor. le | 
Ho 
2\ 2 
5 | 8 
Ale 
ca aaa Tel 
Rev.Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D) 6 129) 
Randolph S. Foster, D.D., her.) 5 97 
S. Mf. Hopkins, D. ee... 5 | 40, 
Rev. E. G. Robinson, D.D....--- One 
Rev. Henry B. Smith, D. D., | 6 117 
LL. D. 
JGR IE, OU, SURES Jal YD oma ppe ij) 2 
Rev. Geo. W.Eaton, D.D., LL. D 4)] 22) 
Rev. Ebenezer Fisher, iD .Ah3 | | 
IRE dip Als AL, GawHI 2scocacone 5 | 12 
A board of superintendents -..| 2 | 12! 
Very Rev. H. Gabriels ........ i 120) 
“Rev. James Rankine, D.D....| 5 |... 
Very Rev. Robert E. V. Rice..| 4 | 50 
Rew ba@raveny Ds) ese. - eee 1} 28, 
Rev. W. D. Godman, D. D .-...}- pales 
Rt. Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, D.D., | 4 | 15, 
D.C. L., LL. D. 
Rev. Frederick Merrick......- 3 Nae 
| Rt. Rev. Daniel A. Payne, D. D.) 2 | 18 
Rev. James H. Fairchild, D. D.| 5 | 47 
IRGhig dl, JEL (Grood. JOR ID eaeeaeeses 2) 18 
Rev. Henry Drees, D. D.....-.| 3 | 27 
Jaxer tsb mpomexelere, 10830), o6as5cce 1 6 
Rev. F.J. Pabisch,D.D.,LL.D.,| 3 | 33) 
1D CR Op | 
Rev. Henry Smith, D. D....... 5 | 40 
Tan Ais. WAU, 1D) Dcccoosoed 3/15 
“Rev. Henry G. Weston, D.D ..|..- 
Rev. A. A. Livermore ........- | 6 | 21 
Rev. I. V. Gerhart, D. D ..---- 3 | 26 
Rev. D.R.Goodwin, D. D., LL.D) 5 "| 
Rev. Charles IF. Schaeffer, D. D.| 4 | 38 
He Acig lense ecstersicce cesses eh 4\ 17 
Rey. M.W. Jacobus, D.D.,LL.D, 7 | 75 
“Rev. George Loomis, D.D.....|...|-.. 
Seis J INT, Meron), 10), 10) Soocace 5] 6 
Rev. Robert L. Dashiell, D. D..| 1 | 11 
Right Reverend Edmund de | 4 | 20 
Schweinitz, D. D. | 
IUAF. ish WU Bese Soc ccoocanesed | 64) /KE0) 
KeNoda Za. Miwonan, 10) 10) 6 ccsecsey | a) || Oe 
Rev. Washington Rodman....| 3| 9 
“Rey. J. I. A. Bomberger .....| 3 |... 
Rev. George Howe, D. D......- 7/41 
Rey. NATUR IG. 2 aes sess ec AV lee 
Rev. James P. Boyce, D.D....) 5 | 51 
Bey B. W. McDonnold, D. D., 2) 3 
Rev. a : Braden, PAN Geen 1 6 
Rev. Wm. Carey Crane, D. D..| 1 | 21 
Rev. Charles H. Corey, A. M...| 2 | 73 
move wabney, ela. eee 41 59 


267,000 8, 600 
375, 000, 30, 000 


15, 000 2, 000 


180, 000 10, 000 
00, 000 6, 000 


60, 000 10, 000 
21,000 2, 400 
3, 500 


160, 000 10, 000 
200, 000 12, 000 


8, 600 
6, 100 


ea eeeeene 


“145, T15 
29, 000 
50, 000 
35, 000 


ry 
re ier a 


1, 000 


196, 000' 8, 000 


Estimated annual ex- 
pense of each student. 


225) 


a ae 


200 


240 


100 
100 


| 


Time of commencement. 


Last Wednesday i in April. 

3d Thursday in May 

Thursday after 1st Eaniday 
in May. 

3d weck in May. 

Monday before 2d Thurs- 
day in May. 

4th Wednesday i in June. 

3d Tuesday in June. 

Ist Thursday in July. 


Last Wednesday in March. 
Last Thursday in June. 


| Last Friday in June. 
| Last Wednesday in June. 


Last Thursday in June. 
Last Thursday in June. 


Third Wednesday in Junc. 


Ist Wednesday in August. 
Last Wednesday i in June. 


.| 4th week in June. 


June 30. 
June 24. 


2d Thursday in May. 


ist Thursday in October. 


' 3d Thursday in June. 


Last Wednesday in May. 

Thursday after 3d Tues- 
day in June. 

Week before Trinity Sun- 
day. 

Week before Trinity Sun- 


Last a yeduicsdai in April 


3d Wednesday in June. 


‘1st Wednesday in Sept. 


Last of June. 

4th Thursday in June. 

3d Thursday in September. 
1st Monday in September, 
Last Thur: sday in June. 
2d week in May. 

ist Thursday in October. 
Last Satur day in April. 
1st Thursday in June. 


3d week in May. 
3d Thursday in June, 


60, 3d weck in May. 
250-300! 2d ‘Tuesday in May.. 
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Date of organization. 


Location. Denomination. 

& 

= 

= 

ee 

A 
108 | Theological Seminary ..........-...-...-. Fairfax County, Va... Protestant Episcopal. - 
109 | St. John’s Theological Seminary.......... Norfolk, Viiaaee.---.-- Roman Catholic. ...... 
110 | New Hampton Theological Seminary... -- Fairfax, Va =---- Baptist Bee: . 22. see 
PU ISt. Vincent's College. 2... ...2-20---5-<- Wheeling, W. Va ..... Roman Catholic.-.-... 
112 | Nashotah Theological Seminary Nashotah Lakes, Wis. Protestant Episcopal.. 
113 ARMssiongiicuscmenene. ce. ones. ss ccc Howard's Grove, Wis. Reformedee- eee eee 
Ti 4aEEheSalesianwmmieeerrs «0... 520 n eset St. Francis, Wis..-.--- Roman Catholic....... 
tS RAmesbars Seminary.....-...-...<.--.--6¢ Marshall, Wis ..-....- Luthetian 225-22 
116 | Theological department of Howard Uni- | Washington, D.C..... Union Evangelical.... 

versity. 

117 | Wayland Theological Seminary ..........|..-..- CO. Aierter a ccs = Baptist]. 2 cascse ete ae | 
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| (a) |e ; 2 a 
S|2\s E 2 Oa 
eel) la a | ce 
Slo} x 3) oS SS 
S| s/o B is =R2 
Aa SS | a a | aa : 
President or senior professor. |., | S ig og aS 3 Time of commencement. 
S/o] 38 J 5 30 
Sai, | & ga | 3s 
cea | WES) |) 3 sey! 5 2 
° ° 7) 
a|¢ I de (eI 
B| S| E A 5 ee 
Ala <q A ey 
TT CDI iii | | tba kK x il |? le 
Rt.Rev.Jobhn Johns, D.D., LL.D} 3 | 45, 599 |......-.. 9, 500 $200 Last Thursday in June. 
Rev. M. O’Keete 3 10 yl | eee | 3, 000 | 150-250 Second Thursday in July. 
Pe ee | eee) 5 cme Os Sere | oA sc 
Rev. A ae aie S39) 02 || BAD | M So oeco. 1 S00U8- ees i 
Revd] Di Coles WD ieee: 4 | SHBO1G I. eee. SHUG) ||ooancaes une 29, 
Rev. H. A. Muehlmeyer 3/15 35! $100] 1,400 50 First Monday in Sept. 
Rev. Joseph Sen 10}, JO sei) Ole | KS |b co ooond 7,200 | 150-180 July 1. 
Rev. A. Weenaas, A. Ba Gi aes 1, 000 100 
Gen. O. O. Howard i) 4 Lcreie a ne Piwceacen 150 Last Tuesday in June. 
Rev. G. M. P. King 2 ai bi OY (SBP ee 250 75, Last Wednesday in May. 
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- Location. 
o 
; Name. 
= City or town. State. 
I) Tuan schaoliot Yale College =-22.-..2.5.---e=- ------oeemee New Havenee..--. Connecticut .... 
2/1 Law department of University of Georgia ...........--..- PXUHENS ..< eee ay Ceorcits eee: 
3 | Law school of Universityof Chicago 2-2....2-.-.. ---2see" Chicaco = ee-eeeeee iin Gist eeee ee 
4 | Law department of McKendree College ........-.-.---... lebanon .... 25-244 ilinois 222... = 
5 | Law school of University of Indiana ...........-..-.---.. Bloomington ...... JOE NOE Siok a sei 
6 College of law of Northwestern Christian University..... Indianapolis .....- indian aeeeeeeees 
7 | Law department of the University of Notre Dame ........ Notre Dame .....-. iOMGVENME sae ne oce 
°8 | Law department of Iowa State University ...............- iowa City. - see MO sagcoosueae 
9 | Law department of Iowa Wesleyan University -.......... | Mount Pleasant... Iowa-..-..--.--- 
10 | College of law of Kentucky University ....-. ...........- WexinetOn:-eeeeee | Kentucky ..-...- 
11g}| New Onleaner ga schoul. 2... 222 2..- os. cc cenneeseeee -5--MeNew Orleans... 22 Louisiana....... 
12) aw schooluteiarvard University -..... 22-52. oe Cambridge: .sesees Massachusetts -.) - 
13 | Law school of the University of Mississippi -...........-.. (OXfOrd...... 2 sees | Mississippi -.-..- 
14 | Law department of Michigan University -...............- Amn ATbOr 32228 } Michicaniae... 
15 | Law school of Washinston University ..-2...2..-----2. 222 SiepIcOuiSee eee eee Missouri ........ 
16 | Law school of the University of Albany .......----------. bany ..-... 28. New York ...... |- 
17 | Law department of the University of New York ......... New York.......- New York 2-2 - 
18 | Law school of Columbia College ........-......------.---- ING WaiO Tr keeereraee New Onk@ee eee 
19 | Law school of Hamilton College ....-....--.-------------- C1NGO 2222s New York .2---4 
20 | Law school of St. Lawrence University ......-...--.-..--. Canton. oe-- eee New York ....-- 
21 Law schoollof Trinity Collese t=----.-.- cscs asame ees. - Near High Point-..| North Carolina... 
22) Law school of Cincinnati College -..----.... -.------------ Cincinnati ...-..-- Qhigs22aeeee = ee 
23 | Ohio State and Union Law College pee eee ea eee Clev.eland==ees= ser lOhl0 = eeseeeeere 
24 | Law department of Wilberforce University -..-....-....- | Near Xenia....... Ohio ... 4a. 2! 
25 | Law department of the University of Pennsylvania ...-.. Philadelphia ...... Pennsylvania . -.) 
26 | Law school of the Western University of Pennsylvania .-.| Pittsburgh.-.-..-.. Pennsylvania... 
27 | Law department of Lincoln University ............-.....- Oxford 2225528) oe Pennsylvania ... 
28 | Law department of Dickinson College .............---..-- Carlisloges-s-2om | Pennsylvania ... 
29 | Law department of South Carolina University -...-.. == ae COLI bla eee _ South Carolina... 
30 | Law department of University of Nashville -............. Wash valle =. osee ee Tennessee .....- 
31 | Law department of Cumberland University ......-.-...-. Iecbanoneeee eee eee Tennessee ...... 
32 | Law department of Baylor University ..-...--.-------.---- Independence -.-.-. Pexas [Saeeec cen 
Osi Law school of Richmond College _.2-.2--222.-..s-0--- ed Richmond .......-. Virginia ee. -. . 
34 | Law department of Washington and Lee University ..-.-- Lexington ........ PVIreinia sees 
35 | Law department of the University of Virginia -.......... Charlottesville....| Virginia -....... 
36 | Law department of the University of Wisconsin -........ WEYORIM . 5 coocsace Wisconsin ...--- 
37 | Law department of Columbian College -.................. Washington ...-.- Dist. Columbia... 
38 | Law department of Howard University ...............--- Washington ....-- Dist. Columbia. 
39 | Law school of Georgetown College .......-.-..--.------.- Georgetown .....-. ) Dist. Columbia... 
40 | Law school of National University............0-.---s0002- Washington .....-. _ Dist. Columbia. . 
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SH | Se Set pe 
; oS Bi ° ZB o . Own . 
he aS aS | He Wel en PB 
cS) 58 were ; 22Z\/even ge Bp GE . 
= Es President or senior professor. = 2 | a 5 aa & Time of commencement. 
e = SBO|SB | sc] sea 
a1 # Aala*|4% 14 
|} | 
1 | 1843 | Noah Porter, D. D., ell eee: 2 4 23 8 2,150 | Last Thursday but twoin July. 
2 1867 | A. A. Lipseomb, D Weekes 3 19Qeee. ws 731 | August 2d. 
3 1859 | J.C. Burroughs, D. D. LL.D. 4 32 aon 0 eee Last Thursday in June. 
4 1860 | Henry H. Horner, A. Ne aa 1 5 | 23 850 | First Thursday in June. 
5 1843 | Davic McDonald, Ib Dp IDE eee 2 Oop Oe 099 
6 | is70 Horatio C/Neweomb, Li. D.. Wy (ai) 10)... 0.2.4 27th day of March. 
day eee... Rev. W. Corby, oo. C ........; One. eee. eee 
3 1865 | Georg omihaclieuprer ss. t- ce 3 50 | 91) 2,000 | Last Thursday in June. 
4 1ST Jobm Wheeler DoD. ....-....: | Iboaesee Qa) ee... Se June 18, 
10 1865 | Madison C. Johnson.....-..... Allie 28h)-e= es 1, 000 | 
11 1846 | Christian Roselius, LL. D..... 4; 54) 853) 3,000 | First Monday in April. 
R 1817 | Charles W. Eliot, LL. D..-..... 7) 154 |1,629 | 15,000 | Last Wednesday in June. 
3 1854 | John N. Waddel, D. D...-..... 2 |S ce 900 
14 1859 | James B. Angell, ib) De) Deane, 4/ 321 |1,030 3, 100- 
15 | 1867| Henry Hitchcock, A.M ....... | 9| 53} 33) 2,000 | Second Monday in May. 
15 ietsal || IoepJseypedis, bil, 1D) Gosacosooseees 3 S6p)'§ 2 3M Be ee 
nh? eee, & Henry E. Davies, LL. D ......- 412.. 4 } ea ee 
18 1859 | F, A. P. Barnard, D. D., LL.D . 6 Bs) | THN} Scaconne 
1§ 1853 | 8S. G. Brown, D. D. Jibs Bee 1 14, +65, 5,000 | Thursday after last Tuesday 
in June. x 
g 1856 | Richmond Fisk, jr., D. D ...... PA) |, atl | 15 600 
21M beeen BaCraweny D1) Season cena UD ees, as 4 Aer 
22 ese || leelliencany SieoHe, IIIb, 10). coose65H|bosonH Ssanee |. Boaed boqaesor 
23 1856 | John Crowell, LL. D -.--.-....-. Pal Bib) b ooaee 2, 500 
24} 1959| R. F. Howard, A.M.,B.L..... 1 | 1 || eae | See 
25 1850 ; E. Spencer Miller, A. M .....-- 2 P| Loong |b scesaat 
26 1871 | George Woods, LL. D.....-.-.. Sil teapot | onal Meoees ol 
Pai ish) IC, DY Jkapndlenll, 10); IW ces co oceans oF Pal | Laces lis cane 
28 1864 | James H. Graham, LL. D...... 1 pa | | Ree We. Sear First Thursday in September. 
29 1847] RK. W. Barnwell, LL. D .-...... 1 BE Leese e boaaecok 
SUB pees. oe Nathaniel Baxter, LL. D ....-.. 8 Bae. |LBsaed Basanoae 
31 1842 | B. W. MecDonnold, D. D.-....... 2 COINS 2.2 a... ee 
32 1845 | William Carey Crane, D. D..-- 4 10 fig: Bye oe First Wednesday in June. 
33 1s70Mibeeuryear, A. M-.22.05....... 2 130" > Shee. = ae! First Wednesday in J uly. 
BL! lee J. W. Brockenbrough, LL. D .- 2 Gol | BAR A eee 
35 1825 | John B. Minor, LL. rine 2 | Mina. o: See... mee Thursday before 4th of July. 
36 1868 | H.S. Orton, Li, Dee... 6 234182. Beco soe | 
37 1826 J.C. Welling, iL, a BY) ar) | LSet bo onooee 
38 1868 | John M. Langston, A.M....... 3 Or) |) | 1) || ocaan oe 
39 1870 | Rev. John Early, 8. J...----.-- 3 25} | LE Beal odaee oF une 5. 
40 1870 | W. B. Wedgwood, LL. wv cone 3 Pe Pee lhe ae | Last Thursday in May. 
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fi), 
7 a 
; Sy : 
6 co) 
Sup Ses 
A a 2 
Name. Location. Ep a & 
@ 
iH = = & 
g SMe) = 
= = £ 3 
= 3 S zi 
Al “wie |S 
I, MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. | 
| 1. ‘* Regular.” 
I] Medical Collece ofealabama..2....--.--cssessssence4 eMiotiiee la. -.....-seeee 1856 | $25) $30) 
2h Lolamdeiedical Colleter- oe: ..2..=- 2-268 ---- ene loanehrancisco, Calas 1864 5 40 | 
3 Medical department of University of the Pacific ....|...... 0a. .-+----.. 1859 5 40 
4 | Medical department of Yale College .....-....-..-.- | New Haven, Conn ......| 1813 5 OF 
Sip MediemuCallere of Georgia.2.....--2-2- 222 emo ee fyAueusta, Ga.-:----2eere 1832 5 30 
6) Savannah Medical College .-..2...<..620-.sso-en ees [oavanmaly Ga -..--case9 1856 5 30 
Ui) Atlanta, Medical College ...-....0.0.+-<-ss--=. Soo PALA GH GA... oa ee eee 1855 5I\ 525 
Site hushe\iedical Collee.....---<sepaee ee eee @hicaco, My. .....--2-4e 1842 5 25, | 
9 | Chicago Medical College, (medical department of |...... CG) oS gees Sooo 1859 & 20 
the Northwestern University.) 
10 | Woman’s Hospital Medical College *.........-....-.|------ CO tee tree yh eye eel | 1870 i) 20 | 
11 | Indiana Medical College, (medical department of | Indianapolis, Ind ....... 1869 10 2a 
the State University.) | 
12 | College of Physicians and Surgeons ....--..-..-...-- Keokuk, fowal2-....- 24 1849 5 30 
13 | Medical department of Iowa State University.......| Iowa City, Iowa .......- 1870 5 25 
14 | Medical department of the University of Louisville | Louisville, Ky .........- 1837 | 5 30 
15M PLeuisvalle Medical) Collece.......2...---.2----222--1[8-.-8 Owe mers <i eae (eee ee 
16 | Medical department of the University of Louisiana..| New Orleans, La........ 1836 5 30 
17 | Medical School of Maine, (medical department of | Brunswick, Me.........- 1820 5 20 
Bowdoin College.) 
18 | Medical department of Washington University. ...-- Baltimore, Mid) .2 2. . 224 1867 5 20 
19 | School of medicine of the University of Maryland. ..|....-.-. CO" ies eee ee | 1207 5 20 
20 | Medical school of Harvard University ...---.------- | Boston, Mass............ 1783 5| 30 
31 | New England Female Medical College *.............].....- 005 cence ee | 1848 i 30 
22 | Medical department of Michigan Universityt -..... Aun Arbor, Mich..-....- 1850} |b 2 -: eee = ae 
23 | sWctra Metical College. 22.2 .2-cnec sense gece. <a Detroit, Miche 2-3 | 1868 5 25) 
24 WeNligcourl Medical Collese 2222-222) 225 amie is St.Louis, Mo 222.eeer-- 1840 5 20 | 
2a Motmeouts Medical Collece 2... ...5050 cesses se ones eee dO: clean t 1842 5 20. 
261| PMedical Collere of Kansas City .....2..-.---.------2 Kansas City, Mo.......- | 1870 5 25 
27 | Kansas City College of Physicians and Surgeons ..-.|.....- Sc ee 1868 5 20 
28 | Medical department of Dartmouth College -......-..- leo MAL, Wo IWleescocancr 1796 ! 5 25 | 
28 | College of Physicians and Surgeons. .......-..--..-. New York City, N. Y.-.| 1807 5 20 
S0MPeAllbanyeMedicali@olleve tess. t-te oe ee cee oe “Albany, ON. Yoon. ee ae 1838" 5 25 
31 Medical department of the University of New York.) New York City, N. Y---| 1841 5 30 | 
32 | Woman’s Medical College ofthe New York Infirmary* -..--- CO: Sees amc ea oss et | 1865 5 30 
33 | Medical department of the University of Buffalo ....| Buffalo, N. ¥ .........-- | 1846 5 25 
34} Long Island College Hospital ..-.-..--.--.---------- Pe brooklyn\ Nj aeereee ears 1860 5 25 
35 | Bellevue Hospital Medical College -........-..-.--.. New York City, N. ¥ ...| 1861 5 30 
36 | Geneva Medical College, (medical department of | Geneva, N. Y.-....----- 1834 5 20 
| Hobart College.) 
Sal Medical Wolleve of. Olio. 2.422-25.22- 222" ----22- 2 | Cincinnati, Ohio ..-..--- | 1819 gi | Ba 
38 | Cleveland Medical College, (medical department of | Cleveland, Ohio---....-- 1843 5 20 
University of Wooster.) ’ 
Sua Starling Medical College .-52.....-22:0222-----+--- 24 Columbus, Ohio ......... 1847 5 20 
40 | Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery -..--..-. Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1851 3 25 
Mibwenlian «Medical College. 22. <: 22 samen. == =~ See = (LO! = dis = eae 1852 5 20 
42 | Medical department of Willamette University--...-- palem, OLS foe seeene- ae ae 5 30 
43 | Medical department of University of Pennsylvania. .| Philadelphia, Pa -....... 1765 5 30 
44 | Jefferson Medical College. .._........-----c++---++ eo | Bae 00 ve. gene ee eae 1826 5 30 
45 | Woman’s Medical Co.lege of Pennsylvania‘ ...-.... (oes dO .-ssteheeece cee 4 1850 5 30 
46 | Medical department of Lincoln University..---...-.- | Oxford, Pa. s222 5222.5 ae es a ee 
47 | Medical College of the State of South Carolinat ..... Charleston,S.C ........- 1824 5| 30 
48 | Medical department of University of Suuth Carolina.) Columbia, §. C ..........|..-.-.|-...-- Ee 
49 | Medical department of the University of Nashville | Nashville, Tenn.......--| 1850 5 30 
50 | Memphis Medical College, (medical department of | Memphis, Tenn........- 1847 5 30 | 
Cumberland University.) § 
Si CalvestoneledicaleC ollecesias.--eeererrree =. eres Galveston, Vex=s-ee= 4 Tee || oooo- [aes t 
52 | Medical department of Vermont University.......- iBurline tony Viteeeeeeee eee 5 25 
53 | Medical department of the University of Virginia..| Charlottesville, Va......| 1825 25 15 | 
54h Medical Colleremmievangmidges...2c¢..5.5----.--.2.- i kichmond: Yager. 1838 5 30 
55 | Medical department of Georgetown College ... .... Washington, D.C....-.. 1850 3 30 
56 | National Medical College, (medical department of |....-. 06: eee eee 1821 5 30 
Columbian College.) 
Sposanuncesuoseod 1867 Os cae 


57 | Medical department of Howard Universityt........)...... do 


* For female students only. 
{College not yet opened, (Novembcr 10, 1871,) on account of prevailing yellow fever and the suspen- 
§ After the war, reorganized in 1868; in 1871 became medical department of Cumberland University, 
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2 a S| 

so | 2. | 3s 

Bteilad| 3 |g 

s = g <S = 

A § 4 E g EP Commencement of lecture 

President or dean. a i eH 3 ‘e é Cone 

H H fd o by pot fet 

2 Veni 3 a 2 

g aA q = g g 

5 S SJ 2 S S 

A A A 5 A A 
William H. Anderson, M. D...... Pe Ae. a Free -cn- coe Aen cde occa oete eens 1 
R. Beverly Cole, M. D., dean. .... 14S ea oe! $130 00 |.------- July... 22... -252 see eee a 2 
Henry Gibbons, jr., M. D., dean.. 7 22 44 | 130 00 |-...---. 1st Monday in June......-.. | 3 
Chas. A. Lindsley, M. D., dean -. 8 BID) Gogeod 100 00 | 2,000 | 2d Thursday in September...) 4 
L. A. Dugas, M.D., LL. D., dean.. 8} 103 |1,100.| 105 00 | 5,000 | Ist Monday in November... | 5 
Wy, IDeA, WE, ID), GRIN ocoogdsee 10 Smal Beam) 105 00 | 4,000 | Ist Wednesday in Nov’ber..| 6 
J. G. Westmoreland, M. D., dean. Sule - 2-202. 120 00). ee ist Monday in May........- 7 
Josepn WW dneer, Ma Wepresident.| 16 ]\) 213911, 4823/8 | 55 00').2. ..2.)2--- PRBS ee ee eee 8 
N.S. Davis, A. M., M. D., dean -. 17 | 107} 320); 5000} 1,000 | 1st Monday in October.....- 9 
W. H. Byford, A. M., M.D., pres ise) 12 4, 50 O00} MS... 2 AB een ner 16 
J. A.Comingor, M. D., secretary -. 9! 100 GO! Pree 22... 223 October 172252 seesermecec. 11 
J. C. Hughes, M. D., dean.---.... Salle. -f SUE 40,00) Eee. see INOVEMDer dma 1 
Wo dh, IEG, IMG ID), MER Resaocees li OY | doen ae 20000) eee VOctober dil]. 2-2 seem. srr 13 
J. M. Bodine, M. D., dean....-.... 3th 42a 4 2) Po O ROO 4 O00NTOctober aoe eee 14 
10, Sh(Gemdlennsl, WW, 1D, GEA. cocacs|lascooe||boueee boseodlseanco58 Sones = WOctober 3. 2-2 2 saeeee ee 15 
T. G. Richardson, M. D., dean-.-.. 7 | 250 }4,458 } 140 00] 2,060) November 13............--. 16 
C. F. Brackett, M.D., secretary--| 10 Gu. Ba! “AO000)1) #4, 000 WRF ebruary 15...-.-22.-.---! 17 
Chas. W. Chancellor, M. D., dean. OM 1702. -! 1207000 Reece. (October licen ose et 18 
Julian J. Chisolm, M. D., dean..-| 10] 172 /]-..... af 126,00) Paeeee ee October’? eee = eee es 19 
Calvin Ellis, M. D., dean.-...-.-- By! RIDIN see 120 00 | 2,000 | September 28.........----.- 20 
Stephen Tracy, M. D., dean...... 5 26 ||) 7) (|B. a gae ot! 1st Wednesday in Nov’ber-.| 21 
Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., dean. i)8) || a? eee | eee oe Ae es A October 2022.2 o steerer 22 
Theo’re A. McGraw, M.D.,secr’y.| 12 61 Cun S000 Pe... oe March 1 2293.25 25 eee 23 
John 8. Moore, M. D., dean ...... 10 40 | 720) 105 00 |...-.....| Ist Monday in October -..-- 2Q4 
J.T. Hodgson, M. D., dean....... 9] 162 |1,089 | 105 00 |-------- 2d Monday in October ---.-- 25 
Joseph Chew, M. D., dean...-.--- 10 [eh | Locoed D000) |e. eee 2d day of October ...--.-.--- 26 
S. 8. Todd, M. D., president.--.... 13 Pe)! lh ooool HO5n00) eee e eee | 2d day of October ..--.-.-..- Q7 
JX, 19), Brest, 1OY JOR, MID) Saceaoe 11 441 ee 77:00 | 1,100 | ist Thursday in August-.-.--| 28 
Jas. W. McLane, M.D.,secretary.| 28] 326 |-.---- TED) (| 1, PAO) ||) Okewauyere thecosccacssoucgcaa0s 29 
eve ansin oN geese aoe NE, el ee at ee oe oe 4,500 | 1st Tuesday in September --} 30 
J. W. Draper, M. D., LL. D., pres’t Soy Qala 140 00 |..------ MOvto ber 18). seo. s5 cece 31 
Emily Blackwell, M. D., secretary.| 17 510) | Boo 54|| 305s Wi) ls Seeeoe | lst Tuesday in October..... 32 
Julius F. Miner, M. D., dean ..... ee LOL tees 75 00 500 | Ist Wednesday in Nov’ber..} 33 
S. G. Armor, M. D., dean........- co |, Sa | ee, 100700) bee. Dili davon March)... aa 34 
Austin Flint, jr., M.D., secretary.} 15} 420 1,040} 140 00 |-....... meee ISL oopaaccasescoe 35 
John Towler, M. D., dean........ 6 20 | 566] 72 00 800 | lst Wednesday in October. .} 36 
James Graham, M. D., dean.....- 1K0))| | Seer 1,634 | 4000] 1,500 | Ist week in October -....... 37 
J. Lang Cascels,M. D.,LL. D.,dean}| 14] 101 |...... 40 00 |.-.--..- ist Wednesday in October..} 38 
Francis Carter, M. D., dean....... 10 Z| Oh ee 60: 00M ces seer Octobernbmeeeeeeeeecter. < aa. 39 
JE Sh Jeo), WG 1D), Chea eae coe SuUll LOOMS. 2 4- O57 00N eee October seer rete... =e 40 
George Mendenhall, M. D., dean.. OI 180) ees: 40) 00) seeeee- 1st Tuesday in October ..... 41 
Damier ayitoms WOM), 8 ~ cece n=. a 14ibe 2! 1(00001F aoe ist Friday in November... .| 42 
te Ee hogers, Mem), Geatces...-.- DUNE 310) eee ee 161407 00) eeer SEPOUMENOIE th oaeeeccasonn ay 43 
B. Howard Rand, M. D., dean... .. TOME 410 ees! 140 00-22-2254. 2d Monday in September ...| 44 
Ann Preston, M. D., dean........ 8 60} 138) 105 00) 1,300 | Ist Thursday in October....| 45 
I. N. Rendall, D. D., president ...- 4 SIR. gee. c,h See eee... ee ee | 46 
George E. Trescot, M. D., dean ... OW Se cee shee | 1207000 ist Monday in November... - 47 
onsonaosse6ess cone gboc nena dsosceos|boo0s 4/4 Beeon Sescot] BeSBEESeH (Soccnood b}aSSeces eee oie nee perer cos ot , 48 
T. B. Buchanan, M. D., secretary. 10 | 203} 1,383) 50 00 ].......- OCtObEr'3 nh sess eee eee | 49 
A. Erskine, M.D) dean --2-----.- 8 231 i| 60 00 |..-...-- OctoberlGs-c ee seeeeeeee eet 50 
Ga Dorwell Ma dea nee seeere Lae ei Soetoro oc cece eo eee es 51 
Peter Collier, Ph. DM. D.-227 =. o O12. 1h CORO0) Rec. <2 1st Thursday in March..... 52 
SaNiauipmi va; Me Dy ee: 41) 4988. 25. } 100 00 fi} 35, 000 || October 1.2... -.2022..0-. a: 53 
James B. McCaw, M. D., dean .... SH 2on SS0Nl120 00/]) 1, 200 4/Octeber 2.......--.22..-- ee 54 
Johnson Eliot, M. D., dean ...... 10 ee beigonggme.....-4 October 26-2222 eae 55 
Jobn C. Riley, M. D., dean........ ig; O4Me. coos 1B) OO |cassooc Ist Monday in October...-.- 56 
G. 8. Palmer, M. D., dean......... 10/1. <-eee =, 100 00 |........ October 11--.5-222seet eee. 57 


; Both sexes admitted. 
Sion of the habeas corpus in a portion of the State. [Note by Dr. Trescot.] 
Lebanon, Tenn., still at Memphis. [Note by Dr. Erskine.] 
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a 
= : 
she i. 
ond Qo 
a q ° 
5 s ° e 
Name. Location. oo | a 
. 7 S aS - 
5 ses 
= 3 3 = 
A = A O 
2. “Kelectie.” | 
1 | Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery...) Chicago, Tl] ............. 1868 $5 | $25 | 
2 | Eclectic Medical Institute.........---.-----+2e----- | Cincinnati, Ohio .......2 1844 5| (295 | 
Saleeclechicuviedicalae ollecemaeer seater cet eeeeeeeretet New York City, N. Y..--|- 1266 5| . 30) 
4.) Klectiemiecdical Coulece.. 2 sese.ccnacescccenceeee as Philadelphia, Pa --2-224e ISHS) |ensooe |e -.. 7 
3. ‘‘Botanic.” | 
1 
® | Physio- Medical Institute .......0.-+.se+se«-eesec- os) Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 2) 18599h Pomp oo 
Physio-Medical Colleve* 22: - 2.2.2.2. mese see a beeen AO <4. | | 18515 6. 2 ee 
4. “Homeopathic.” 
1 , 
2 | Hahnemann MedicaliColieze 222-2 =. cee -e es ccees 28 Chicago, Ul. 2eeeee- 2! 1859 5 30 | 
3 | Homeopathic Medical College................-.-.-- pi Louis, MO. 225-053 1858 5 30 
4 | Homeopathic Medicali@ollege.--.-2..----..-.-----! New York City, N. Y...-| 1859 5 30 
5] New York Medical@ollece tor Woment.-2--..-...--|------ dO). =. sesso 1863 | 5 10 
6 | Homeopathic Hospital Colleget................-.--- Cleveland, Ohio ......-.-- 1849 5 30 
HeahnewmanmeNiedical College. : 225: 2.<---:+--2640e Philadelphia, Pars-2e. as | 1847 5 30 
I.—DENTAL. 
Z | Baltimore College of Dental Surgery..............-- Baltimore, Wid. eee es 1839 ei 20 
3 Dental school of Harvard University........---.--.- ‘BOStOM VIaSS a= see | 1868 5 30 
4 Boston Dental College .-....--.--.--+0+++2---- 222-5 [esa Ctr es. ae aoe ee | Rae eters 
5 | Missouri Dental College... ....--.-----.-+.-----+---- et. Louis, Mo.-22 22-22 | 1866 | 5 30 
6 New vouks Colle celote@entistnyece se seaseeere so i New York City, NN. Yo oN 1eGo gh eee seeees 
7 | OhioiCollecsiot DentaliSuneery.---seseeseee see eee | Cincinnati, Ohio ......-. 1845 5 30 
3 | Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery......---..-- Philadelphia, Pa.-.-.--- 1856 5 30 
hiledelpiia Mental ollesey.--.. 22. kee ese ne ase see QO Joc Goce | 1863 5 30 
9 | New Orleans Dental Collewe7 2.2. 42s ees ues! New Orleans, La........ 1867 5 30 
III.—PHARMACEOTICAL. 
DeOinicsro College ofybharmacy..2-5-......+-----cge. 4. Chica cow leeaee eee ae 1859 2 5 
2| Departmentof Pharmacy, Iowa Wesleyan Univer’y... Mount Pleasant, IJowa...| 1871 5 5 
oeconsas Cc ollere of Pharmacy. s-cesseecreee cece: | Leavenworth, Kans..... 1869 | 2 5 
4 | Louisville College of Pharmacy...........00---++--- Pe lomisvalle Keygens: peer | Ee ce 
oa wuoryiand Collegeof Pharmacy......-...-2-:2.cec2-4 ) Baltimore, itl oo cee oe 1841 | 4 10 
6 | School of Pharmacy, University of Michigan........ }Ann Arbor, Mich <2. 2 1868 5 20-35 
7 | Massachusetts College of Pharmacy....-........-.-- Bostony Wass: 222. - eee | TeGiGR eee | -eeeee 
8 | Mississippi College of Pharmacy ........-..-..--«<- dacksony Miss] sceeeee oh aecee Ee ae 
Obst. Lonis Collewe of Pharmacy..........---).-..--<< St. Cours Moms tees eee 5 5 
10 | College of Pharmacy of the City of New York....... New York City, N. Y...) 1829 2 5 
11 | College of Pharmacy of Baldwin University -......-- Derea, O10 s.cceese- ene 1865 | 2 Qo 
12} Cincinnati College of Pharmacy......-..-.....-...-- Cincinnati, Ohio <2... 2-4). eee eee 
Ia emiladelphia College of Pharmacy..25--2s2-2-----.-- Philadelphia, Paces 1821 4 10 
14 | School of Pharmacy of Columbian College -...-...-- Washineton, D.C. gees |-o2. ee eee eee 
15 | School of Pharmacy of Georgetown College...-....|------ jo oo) 1870 | 5 | 20 
16 | New Orleans College of Pharmacy..........- eee New Orleans, La......-- 1865 5 | 15 


« At present in abeyance ; formerly (1851-’58) devoted to the medical education of both sexes; this 
open the college during the present session, 1871-72. [Note by Dr Curtis.] 
tBoth sexes admitted. 
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CEUTICAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 


Hn n n 

5 g 3S 8 

oe ee | eee LE 

Cm sS | S ° Py 

2 ee Pe 

mn [aw] 
Precidentomdeakt % x = i 7 E ougrcement ie: lecture 

Pe ae Pe a ae H 

o 5) Q om oa” 5) 

fa" = > 3 ae 2 

S = = = = = 

S 5 = 2 3 3 

A A A Oo A 4 
Milton Jay, M. D., dean .......-.. 14) 103 |.----- $50 00 |-------. October 32.220 e eee 1 
John M. Scudder, M. dearer. G | PAR |eccaas 70) 00)| 222ee— 4: October 16) 22.2 ee eeeeeEeeeee a 
Robert 8. Newton, M. D. ., pres Thos a 76 | 133 | 105 00 500} October 122-- -oaeeeeeeeeeeee i 
Wm. H. Cook, A. M., M. D., dean.. Ce Reoee |lascace 7500) Vases OctoberdOe a. 22 eee eee 1 
J (ORB), 245 05 ING, 1D), CGR Bod Bea eee PARE cae ae eed Ween | Ae om mos Kemer CoSsanonod 2 
Eee ord, Meee registrar...2| 15 | 113 )...... SonOOM erases 2d Thursday in October .-.-| 1 
J.T. Temple, M. Oy, GEN Pooeaena locosel basen poe see aeeeeieres Meee Ae Ee eeretene areas casa cSGesooc 2 
Carroll Dunham, M.D. md ecaAn eee 16 ie 341 | 100 00 oe, 2d Tuesday in October-...--- 3 
eee ee eee Meee ocr scissrelsisceees|( | 4b ieee os 105 OOW AR 2 = te. cree oo. Seem eerrertets (aes 
H. ¥. Biggar, M. D., registrar... -- 17 86} 780} 9000]! 2,000 | Last Wednesday in Sept..-.) 5 
cE Ns Gucrnsey, M.D. - Mieaneeeeee dal? A347) see 100 00}... - 53 2d Monday in October..-.-.-. 6 
F. J. S. Gorgas, M. D., dean. ..... IO ce sees 664 | 100 00 |......-.- October times. =. seen il 
N. C. Keep, M. D. , dean = SOS ENEOS 8 2 eee LLOROO HS. cee First Wednesday in Nov’ber| 2 
Baleares ace Sogo ediosoads||sooncdleoocddlsceegcar Keoocoocldnsoas6 aseccodepoDoaecsoonded 33 
Homer Judd, M. 1), D.D.S. ,dean- - 9 20 Sf i} NOW) WW) bs coscoe October*16?- 552.2" ee eee 4 
Frank Abbott, M.D. , dean een eee 8 30 4 ASOROOM eee October 1522234 eer 5 
J. Taft, D. D. S., dean es 7 30 | 210 } 100 00 100) |; October 162252----- ee eeeeeee 6 
E. Wildmar, M.D., D.D.S., dean . ri TE see 10000 Wee eee ee Noyembenele eee eeeeeeeeeee Fi 
tne McQuillen, M. D., D. D.S., 7 Sa 1L90R 100) OOS e-- =| NO ven Dersliae es eee seers 8 

ean. 

Jas. S. Knapp, D. D.§., dean... -- 8 26 PB) | I) OL) segcooee November 27... 2-e-eerenee = 9 
fee, SCPE, CegWeere-. 22 oor =o. 3 43 3} 30 00 £00 | First Monday in October...-| 1 
John Wheeler, D. D., president.. Be |b Been (beers 83 (0) |Legaoase December 13...........----- 2 
IBM VeaWoodward.president®. 2225 |Peccat (Mer ~ a ase occ o sce ct Mec one plc oa oceemeeese ss oes emcees 8 
F. C. Miller, secretary Peon scam boomer, eras Riera | Sete to| Sezai CRs CONE aRMMERCerGcosc 4 
J. Brown Baxley, president...... 3 45m 100|) SGRO0Mseeeeeee October 10meses.-- see eee eee leD 
tio 18> IEWOSOON, Wh IDs eae ecomonea- & 8) | Ie ene ec ks) |b esc } Qetober 182-2... jaceeeeeee 6 
George T. H. Markoe, (eqne=ss== Sas. SEs. AD) O0)) sossecce October 2.0222. eee 7 
Matt. F. PAS epresiden tice. seco d Comoe des s cello tees «| tees ee ID Se. co ee | Sane cise ee 8 
AW JBL Crawford, president.-...-. BF | paseo al eee 10000 ese eee October? sete eee eee 9 
AS Cassebcer, jr. secretary --- 3 90 | 157] 30 00 Bye) || Segue Ee PSS. co con camocces 10 
W.D. Godman, D. D., president-.- BS | Booed 2274 OOM eee! INGEN 15) ocooo son eaneces 11 
E.S. Wayne, dean 2 Cena oapee ee ae. 3000S... NS. oe eee renee 12 
Robert Bridges, M.D., dean. ..--. Sale 2420 S2it ih) 36° 00710 2; 500 October deessseeesseeee---- - 13 
John C. Riley, 1G) ae ee 3 12 | ee 40 00 |.......- 1st Monday in October...-.-- 14 
Johnson Eliot, Vie), dean-eee es. 3 PN) | |bogeee 40 00 |...-...-- Octobcr2eeeereesee. .--- 65. 15 
S. Logan, M. 10%, doin ATS ol | SOocas) LEMOS ome boaees se Octobermlopeene...- <2 escssee 16 


gave rise to the preceding No. 1 “ Botanic ;” charter has not been surrendered, and it is proposed to 
t For female students only. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


TABLE XIV.—PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


| Numbor. 


1 
2 


3 
4 


18 
19 


20 


21 


Name and location. 


CALIFORNIA. 


| When founded. 


Sacramento Library Asssociat’n, Sacramento. 1857 
| Odd Fellows’ Library Association, Petaluma.| 1867 
_ Library at Woodward's Gardens, San Fran-|.... 


: Ss 
aa 
Set SH q 
By whom foundcd. ° ce 
~~ Davin) 
a Sls 
5 See 
So So 
= = 
<q < 


Citizens of Sacramento...) $10, 000 $3, 000 


j 
| _ cisco. 
| Odd Fellows’ Library Assoc’n, San Francisco. 1854 
CONNECTICUT. 
Lakeville Library, Lakeville................ 1863 
New Britain Institute, New Britain .....--. 1852 
| Thomaston Village Library, Thomaston..... 1859 
Otis Mibranye Norwichee snes: ae er ae oe 1850 


| Thompson Fire Engine Library, Thompson. . 
Douglas Library, North Canaan 


Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury......-.-- 1868 
State Library of Connecticut, Hartford..-... 1854 
Watkinson Library of Reference, Hartford. .|1858 
Denn penny Ibtineney., IOAN IDA oseneaseconsoace 1269 
hose Library, Wethersfield 7.-.....-----.-.1 1866 
LB JOEY, IGEN EIRGL. coms scoenadepaseooneer 1867 
Beavcock library, AShtord <2. .....-<-c0--4 1863 
DELAWARE. 
SEalerleilbrarvepl) OV.eleseetee oeemeee eee & 1832 
New Castle Library Company, New Castle. ./1812 
GEORGIA. 
Young Men’s Library Association, Atlanta. ./1867 
ILLINOIS. 
Sangerbund and Library Society’s Library, 1836 
Belleville, 
Oumey Library, Quincy 22... .2-226) «-2.5-.e im 
Peoria Mercantile Library, Peoria .......... 1855 
_ Chicago Historical Society, Chicago.......-. 1856 
Alton Public Library, Alton....-.-.-..-..... 1850 
Sterling Literary Association, Sterling.....-|.... 
INDIANA. 
Harrison County Library, Corydon .........|.... 
Madison Library Association, Madison.----- 1854 
; Monroe County Library, Bloomington ...--.|.... 
Lawrenceburgh Library, Lawrenceburgh. .. 1856 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. .....--. 1831 
IOWA. 
Davenport Library Association, Davenport. 1858 
Iowa State Library, Des Moines,.........--- 1839) 
KANSAS. 
Kansas State Library, Topeka ...........-.. 1856 
KENTUCKY. 
YY. M.C. A. ibraryesvouisville .......22225 1867 
Louisville Law Library Company, Louisville.|1839 
Talbott Library, Columbia.......----.-- soos (ey 
Louisville Library Association, Louisville -.|1871 
LOUISIANA. 
Y. M. C. A. Library, New Orleans'...-..-..-.- 1871 
MAINE. 
Bucksport Social Library, Bucksport ......- 1805 
Maine State Library, Angusta.............- 1839 
Mercantile Library Association, Portland. ../1851 
Ladies’ Home Library, Thomaston.........- 1851) 


1.0. 0. F. of Petaluma.-..| None. 800 
Rea VoOodward . ...... 72. sere Bee 
O. F. of San Francisco...) None. | 7, 500 
(CITIZEN Steeler «occ < =~ Nop ee eee ee 
SIEM? s-couse oa None. | 2,100 
Citizens of the village. -..| None. 18 
| ID OUR aaea8 aan 8,000 600 
Thompson Engine Co...| None. |....-. 
William Douglas.......- 1, 300 78 
Silas BPONsOMl .<..-2-=46 200, 00912, 000 
tater ee. a sees s ioe | ees 6 | 
David Watkinson...-.--. 125, 000, 6, 000) 
W.. AcAW litegcs.5- cle... eee 
Chauncey Rose ...-.-...-- 1,500 200 
‘lénry Bille eects | eee oop 
A. Babcochkmessacc c= -see|saceee et meee 
State .siceecyee sss cts oats | eee 150) 
BS. cde auc es eee eenoonese 5,550) 364 
Young men of Atlanta -.|........ 2, 000 
German immigrants -.-..]........ 1, 500 
| Citizens of Quincy.....- None 450 
\iCitizensvof Peoriaees---eleeeeeee 1, 600) 
Citizens of Chicago ..... 67,080) 3, 000, 
HECuGIZen Ss OleAllLOnwer eee eee 200 
Citizenstot Sterling ee: |e eee eee ee 
eee eerereaeeec ee eeeew eee wee wer we ef ea ww ewe ew / eeen ae 
Citizens of Madison..... 2,400 200 
ee ee | 4,032) 282 


Citizens of Lawrenceb’h.}...........--- 
State cts ck. one ia 


itizens of Davenport...| None. | 1, 200, 


CALC ese ae sissies ciseryetete None. |..-.--- 
State men sosc ese secre sce None. |.....- 
Louisville Y. M.C. A.. | None. |.----- 
| Members Louisville bar.| None. | 1, 100 
PR Gee eecaccaemenuns None. | None. 
Citizens of Louisville -.-| 7,800, 3, 300 
Yi. Me@e Ane eee ere None. | 2; 800 
I State .:.55..-+--0.eccogl None Wi eo00 
Chartered members...-- 6, co 1, 760 


' Ladies of Thomaston....!........!..-..- H 


No. of volumes. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE CONNECTED WITH COLLEGES, ETC. 


| Nusuber. 


—= 


| Annual increase. 


450 


$2 per quarter 


Membership 


Poel annua see 2eaeh 


| 
$3 per annum........ 


500 $2 per annum...... eh Fae 


Conditions on which 
use of library is 
granted to citizens. 


subscription of 


Amount of annual 
members. 


$2 720 


600 


eneree 


50 eents per month .. 
Free 


Membership in O. F. 


5 eents per volume . -| 
$1 per annum........ 1, 200 
il (OOP Av... o5664 Booact 
[SP GHOVTTO 5 ooodnalleonsed 
il Or AMMAN... co ssca|lecosee 
ree 


oe i 


Free 
SP) OSE BUNUN coopod|saoeac 

2 XP CHUA soo con|looosed 
25 eents per annum..|...... 


Free 


Initiation fee, $2, and 
$4 per annum. 


)| 

$5 per share and $2| $250 
per annum. 

$4 per annum........ 

Free 


2B joer bhobnebies soomos4 lsaoeeo 


$3 per annum.......- 
il jase BNeb NGS cee as 
Free 


For State officers... 


e sec woe 


38) 7032 ELONE so sooconllmocone 
Free to lawyers 


Nemibershipaeeeees Ine came 


669 


Se a B 

a3 | 2E| : 

22 >" § Name ofchieflibrarian.| & Specality. 
Sn : 

A a | 4 = vo 

ang Se eS 

SE], é 

AS A 

{ 

INO: SNe. nee M.S. Cushman........ 2] 

Messmviecoa Cav. Otis’ sense se eee : 

bis cag | Now rLeandrews 2.3 s.-2--1eee | Natural history and 

| travels. 
SY eseiy Nios) Gaels Carnes-=- cases 1 Voyages and travels 
cn Paeifie Coast. 

DNO-eN Noosa) D. A Jones -.-s2seeee eee 

No..| No..| Carrie Taleott ........ 

INo. AY No 2 H. Newton 222-2 eee 

Yes.| No... H.B. Bushingham ..-..| 1 

No..| No...) J.N. Kingsbury seme ond 

No..| No..| Charles Gillette....... 1 

Be estem Nol) VW. 1. Hletcher2-772-e | 3 

boaede No..} C.J. Hoadly ..........| 1] Lawand state papr’s. 
Yes.) No..| J. H. Trumbull... .... Q 

Yes.| No..| J.G.O. Harrington....| 5 

INo..| No.4 A. B. Cooper .-..--2--: 1 

Noa Ves div. bearce .- seen - 1 

No-eye eee: Jeti? IRAN coooooncor | 1 

No..| No..| Miss L. Sherman...... 2 | A 
daeeead No..| J. B. Armstrong. oe || il | 

Yes.| Yes.| William Corkran .....| $3 

No..| No..| Miss M. Douglass..... mj! 

No 3 | Ose)! Wo SAGE coosccotoooul oooh 

INGEN OS.) Wie Zallneuv. sass enter: 

No..| No..| James Giddall ........, Sot 

Yes.} Yes.) Albert Bryan ........- Bas 

INO ar... es CAV. Hunt 22 et (aie 

Nooa Nos} J. De sanno-.-- eee 3 

No..| No..| Miss J. Miller......... 1 

No..| No..| Mrs. A. North ........ Peel 

No..| Yes.) D. Dickinson.......... Ls 

INO =aeNOwemeel. ELeMiimroeee.....- - » 1 

No...) Yes.} J.O. Donnell .......-...]- me way 

INOS) iO. | SRR BEd 

No Nonihe. G. Booth .....-...-2 i 

No..| No..| Robert Gribble........ 1 

Nos Noe} A. R. Sparhawhk...... 22 ..: 

No..) No..| J. £. Woodward ...... 1] Law. 

NO tENo--}.D. 2. Coombs: --2------ S) 

ENOMBUNOC LE... cc cccce coece canece et 3 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


TABLE XIV.—PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


|e rr 


Name and location. 


MatwE—Continued. - 
own labrany, Castinesssssessmemeerc ss oe 
Gardiner Public Library, Gardiner ....-.... 
Maine Charitable Mechanics’ Association, 

Portland. 
Bangor Library Association, Bangor 
_ Woodcock’s Circulating Library, Belfast... 
Hallowell Social Library, Hallowell 


MARYLAND. 


| Rockville Library Association, Rockville... . 
| The Law Library, Baltimore 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Lancaster Town Library, Lancaster 
| Appleton Library, Brookfield ..........-.--- 

Chelsea Public Library, Chelsea 
Sawyer Library, Gloucester 
City Library Association of Springfield, 


90 


91 
92 
\ 


| Congregational Library, Boston 


Morse & Son’s Circulating Library, Haverhill’ 
_ Mechanic Apprentices’ 


| Town Library, Westford 
| Public Library, Newburyport 


| Religious Charitable Library, Woburn 


Springfield. 


Lynn Free Public Library, Lynn 


Milford Public Library, Milford 

Data Library, Cambridge. 2" 2 2seeawess = 
Boston. 

Woburn Town Library, Woburn 


New ledford Free Public Library, New 
Bedford. 

SOc Wea welibrarya OS vOn ber ee eres eee 

Boston Library Association, Boston.......-. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston 

Pittsfield Athenzum, Pittsfield 

Deerfield Reading Association, Deerfield. ... 


West Roxbury Free Library, West Roxbury -|1823° 


EO tons libraryapo kon cones ses eee eee eee 
Taunton Public Library, Taunton 
Public Library of Boston, Boston ......-..-- 
Mercantile Library Association, Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, Boston 
Public Library, Charlestown 


When founded. 


1841 


1815 


1843 
1267 
a 


1869 
1240 


1835, 
Mercantile Library Association, Baltimore --|1839) 


1820 
1856 


1853, 


1804 


1794 
1826 
1848 
1240 


1864 


North Adams Library Association, North |.... 


Adams. 
MICHIGAN. | 
Michigan State Library, Lansing..........-- 1836) 
Ladies’ Library Association, Flint ......--.-- 1851) 
Young Men’s Library Associati’n, Kalamazoo)185g 
Ladies’ Library Association, Marshall......- 1869) 
Ladies’ Library Association, Kalamazoo..... 1852! 
MINNESOTA. 
St. Paul Libtaryemeaulieee.-----2..s-52-- 1863; 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul.-...-.. 1849) 
MISSISSIPPI. 
State Library, Jackson 
MISSOURI. 


State Library, Jefferson City 
Law Library Association, St. Louis 


2 Town 
59, Hon. William Appleton. 


11797; 
1854 


“City 


, State 
| Ladies of Flint 


By whom founded. 


Gardiner Mechanics’ As- 
sociation. 
Mechanics’ Association. 


| James Crosby 
; W. EF. Washburn 
| Citizens of Hallowell ..- 


Citizens of Rockville ... 
MRIUO - cones 

Odd Fellows cf Baltimore 
Merchants’ clerks......- 


| 


City 
Citizens of Gloucester -. 
City Library Association 


' Lynn Library Associat’n) 

American Congregation’] 
Association. 

C. C. Morse & Son 

Town ; 


J.B. Winn 
Citizens of Westford. ... 
Hon. J. Little 
City 


Members of Boston bar. 
Citizens of Boston 
State 


ee ee a 


ee i es 


Private subscription. --. 
Citizens 


Young men of Kal’mazoo 
Citizens of Marshall....| 
Ladies of Kalamazoo -..- 


Union of Y. M.C. A. and 
Mercantile libraries. 
Early settlers 


Amount of annual 
jucome. 


Amount of fund. 


None. 


$80, 000 ; 


(31 
SoS 
i=) 


i 
ei 
Se 
(=) 


A 
S 
5 
te 


10, 000 


| 5, 700 
168, 000 


980 

200 
1, 000 
6, 156 


800 
None. 
20, 000 
2 600 


None. £0) 


None. 


500 
2, 807 


| 
| 


No. of volumes. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 
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EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE CONNECTED WITH COLLEGES, ETC.—Continued. 


g 
os 
o 
a] 
oO 
wie 
ini 
anc 
sues 
5 A 
A, 4. 
44| 75 
45| 350 
acl Le 
47) 1,500 
43| ’ 50) 
49! 100) 
so} 501 § 
51 500 
52-300 
53 i. 
54) 550 
55| 125 
56| 1, 500 
57)... 
58| 2, 500 
59! 1, 400 
60) 1,500 
61| 500 
62| 150 
63| 550 
64| 25 
63/350 
66/ 100 
67, 500 
68! 1, 000 
69) 590 
"0 600 
71 1,200 
2 ’ 369 
73, 30 
74) 200 
75) 1,00 
76) "600 
77 10, 600 
78| | 650 
Wile... 
20 | 1,000 
cil 
g2|. 200 
Baile 
eo eee 
a5| 150 
86 |-.---. 
87) 154 
ag} 375 
89 | 1,000 
gol... .4 
gill... 2! 
92) 200) 


x | oo ] 
go | Bool 2 | a 
iS qi = ds Se. | ae 
Go (235 |) s4 | = 
Condition on which 222 ~“‘'g | 2S = | 
use of library is | oeS 32 | a Name of chicf librarian.) 5 Specialty. 
granted to citizens. aga 2 g } ® 
83 o ae ver) 3 
Had § Et e) 
<q Aol | A 
| | 
| | i 
| UINGSE) Soonon coossec0ek |GedBec WORE Saasod Re Hooker sass eeeee 3 | 
| 50 cents per annum..|...... No.., No..| Miss A. E. Baker.....- =, 
A VOM PIVEN. oog0nH |BOobor | Yes.| Yes.| J. B. Thorndike....... 4 
eo Per annumice. ---).....4 | fool] No Lhe. H. Casgee---. ..- oe 2 
eee ae eee) a sie: alioe-s.<)<8 No.., Yes.| H. L. Woodcock...-.-.| 2 
$2 per annum. .-....- $110, No..| No..| J. De W. Smith......- 1 
Pele HUbNOM Sooo |seoeee | No.-}| No-..| H. W. Taibott -.......].. -4 
Free eee... a 3, 500) No. ay Yes.) T. H. Philips ...--..2 3) Law. 
, Odd Fellows only...-.|-.---- LB IWOs4 |idis lol Song osenndos|scar 
Go per mimum......20%... 24 INOS AEN Oe idl) Wee Nis Leese oer - ai 
NESS eee eee a | ME aie No. | Yes. ie i C sr hompseu cea 2 
Sete COE ee ercot | eee No..} No..| Rev. e Bevaise....- ici i ture. 
ree) eres 22s ne ee None, No.-| No..| Medora J. Simpson...., 2 ieee cae 
PEGis2 225. cecae res Whee == No.. no | M Mary D. Andrews. .... 2 | 
$1 per annum----.-.-| 1,500, Yes. William Rice -.--..... 2 | 
IRE a eeson APE EoeeeH abenos Yes-| No..| J. Babchelder......... 2) 
TCC hee eccis- ooena as Wonej...--# .| I. P. Langworthy -.... 1] 
10 cents per week ---}......|.----- No. oe saleieieie cise sie eee eis oeets ay 
TURE BeeeeS ooaeoeee None) No +1ENo.2¥ FF. L. Smith ........23. 1 
Wola Gee eee SopENo 2 Nor C. i. Orne. :......2-2-4 1 
| $1 per annum for ap- |...... No..}| Yes.| J. A. Mahoney ........ ee 
prentices. | 
LOC r occ cee eee ae None No..| No..) Clara B. Woodberry...| 1 
VCR @ = oo: ceo 8 NoneliNo2) No.4) T. A. Bean ............ 3 
BS aS ae ae |B, ae | No..| No..| H. A. Tenney ......... = J 
UU CCieg eo cis sann cinco at bee ae No..| No..| R. C. Ingraham ....... 1 
$10 per annum....... 1,750, No..| Yes.) F. W.Vanghan......-- 1 Law. 
ORDO ATM. oe espe BYZO SH UNGee LAL dN VOmeoeer soe oe eee 
DRS So ee Omen rset, None) No...) Yes.| 8. C. Jackson.......... 2 | Lawand State pap’rs. 
Brera CE er es Cee 100| No.. oa | Miss M. H.Samberson.) 1 | 
ee ah cee AN 75| No.. -| 3 Martha G. Pratt ......}...! 
MUO Ge ce oe ona Hapa ee No..| No. C. Commmge.....--0.. = il 
PAVE CO Uae ters foe ocean ek oApees gee INO sseMiest|—P\Vi.E. Wiarren.. +e B 
WE OG yee Se cc. Seo o4 | None} No..| Yes.| E. Manley ..-.......-- Q | 
WRC Ome: = ose 22 8! None No.. ves | df, WOT) Cs oseccooscen. 55 | 
eo eCANNUM 2.4... 405 -.. 22 | None 4 C. WV. Baker 225e-2 er | 2] 
Special permission ..| None No.. CoE Onn sonar ae Music, 
EOC secs cons css ees None No... nee NC. S. Cartio. 2.22222 aes P| 
a eee Se. ee WoAk Stone...) 6. aaa 
$2 initiation fce and Ree: NO Ale oon 2. D. Tylerc 2.22. ee 1 
$1 per annum. | | 
DOYS aaa ee eeeesceotd Been No..| No..}| Mrs. H. A. Tenncy ...4...: Law. 
$2 per annum......-. 200, Yes. No..| Miss J. McFarlan ..... 2 | 
Membership.....-... LOOVE NOR BN Ose Vio NV. 2CClkemeneereerrier .t 
$4 per annum........ Pa! IN@od ascac | Miss K. Mitchell......).... 
$1 per annum-_-.....: 4) INORG bocooc | Mrs. D. B. Webster....| 3 | 
| 
$3 per annum........ il, al No#tse. 3.6 Miss M.S. Creek .-.-.-- 2 
JUGS oe ab eer 200) No-..| No..| J. F. Williams.......-- 1 
one neti! Gennes boners bene Sela. Loomis .----<---:lecms 
Bree SAA ASA: - come bocece HW Nie=sieiges | NaC. Burch... 2a... Dy aay, 
Lawyers only; $10 | eee Nowmrves yk. C. Tittmann.....-.- 2 {| Law 
per annum. | ' 


iy 


{ 


6 


ie} 
ee 


io} 
(=r) 


rary 
(=) 
S 


oe 
oo 
Coun 


2 


| Dublin Juvenile and Social Library, Dublin. 


| Exeter Town Library, Exeter 


| Pilesgrove Library Association, Woodstown. 


| Young Men’s Association, Albany ....-..... 
Apprentices’ Library, New York 


| Utica City Library, Utica 
_ New York State Library, Alban; 
_ Young Men’s Association Library, Buffalo... 


| Akron Library Association, Akron 
Cleveland Library 


_ Moyamensing Literary Institute, Philadel- 
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TABLE XJV.—PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Name and location. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska State Library, Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Wakefield and Brookfield Library, Wakefield 


Manchester City Library, Manchester 

New Hampshire State Library, Concord 

Portsmouth Mercantile Library Association, 
Portsmouth. 


ee and Village Library, Great | 
Falls 

Concord Public Library, Concord 
Charlestown Social Library, Charlestown . 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bridgeton Library, Bridgeton 
Young Men’s Christian Association Library, | 


Trenton. 

Newton Library Association, Newton 

Young Men’s Christian Association Lehi | 
New Brunswick. 

Apprentices’ Library Association, Morris. | 
town. 


NEW YORK. 


Mercantile Library, Brooklyn 
Wadsworth Library, Genesee 


Library of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, New York. 

Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn 

Library of the American Bible Society, New 
York. 

Oswego City Library, Oswego 

Flushing Library Association, Flushing .. 

Mercantile Library, New York 

Astor Library, New Yor 

poo Men’s Christian Association Library, 
Albany. 


ee 


American Institute, New York 
OHIO. 


Cincinnati Law Library, Cincinnati 


Association, Clevguug of 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Cincinnati ..... 
Jefferson Library Association, Jefferson . 
Ohio State Library, Columbus .............. a} 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


phia. 
Mechanics’ Library, Lancaster 
Cassel’s Library, Harleysville 
19 SIS Ga Law and Library Association, 
Wilkesbarre. 
Wenprentices Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, Phiiadelphia. 


| When founded. 


1855 


1797 


1793) 


1854) 


eat 
oO 
i 
mo! 


1868 
1862 


‘1e4g 


1845 


1840 
1850 


1820 


5 Hon. G. Smith 


ee ee ee ed 


| 


, Young Men’s Institute 


By whom founded. 


United States 


Forty subscribers 
L. W. Leorare 


Manchester Atheneum . 


Town 


Cit 
Citizens of Charlestown. 


ee ee a 


Citizens of Woodstown . 
Y. M.C. Association .... 
Trenton Library Ass’n.. 


A. L. Dennis and citizens 
Y. M.C. Association .... 
Citizens 


Mercantile Library As’n 
J.W.&J.S. Wadsworth 
“Mechanics and trades- 

men of city. 
L. D. Kiernan 


A. Graham 
American Bible Society. 


Young men of village. . 
Merchants’ clerks 
J.J. Astor 


Members of Cinein’i bar. 
Young Men’s Lit’y As’n. 
Board of Edue’n of Cin’i. 
Stockholders 
State 
Young Men of Cincinnati 


Association of Mechanics! 
A. H. Cassel 


Citizens of Philadelphia + 


| No. of volumes. 


15, 300 


g = 
= ae 
3 fee 
~ ~ oO 
5 sm 
5 5 
g | 
<q <{ 
ee ae ooo 
Noneny2---e 
Le: eee WATIC 
able. | 
Babee ch None 
|” $500) $150 
None. 300 
| None. 250 
2,000, 800! 
None. 34 
-... 2 100) 
‘None. yi... 2 
30, 000 ...-.. 
= eee | 
55,000 6, 000 
15, 500 1, 000 
None. |10, 000 
6, 907, 9, 000 
32, 000) 5, 495 
None. |....-- 
30, 000) 4, 000 
750 400 
None. ;60, 000) 
| 200, 000. ie, 000 
| None. | None 
Lee 650 
ete 3, 500 
se ener 14, 000 
None. | 1,750 
“20, 000! 2, 000 
DS 17, 500 
Nec 18) 780 
2, 600) 9, 970 
1 ia erat tee 720) 
4, 300 400 
"None. (2.2227) 


37, 000) 2,000 


39, 500 
6, 404 
13, 000 
50, 000 


a 


10, 000 
2,500 


7, 000 
3, 400) 
131, 000 
160, 000 
1, 800 


5, 000 
85, 000; 
23, 000; 
10, 000} 


6, 000] 
4, 000 
10, 000 
33, 958 
613 
36, 100) 
33, 175 


| 
| 
3, 000 


3, 900 
000 


20, 500 
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ea Pie | of 
3 ag | 23 | So | BS 
8 | Conditions on which |22 3) “3 | 2S Dh’. 
Pr use of library is |S='S) 25 |” &,| Nameofchieflibrarian. ¢ 
S| ¢ | granted toeitizens. 532 2 | 99 ® 
a| a | Se) ga |~s S 
s| 4 Baa sé aay S 
wl < Ss ROA A | 
a= — | | 
CB] GHD! QO soonas cooocacnoc [Saute No..| No-.-| G. ‘A. Brown ....---0-- 
| 
| i | } 
OY) | oe ae eee umneeernadocsdass INoneRING Ah. 22. ue oe eee cae cross A! 
GB Wee's || ITED conconcnenccocer lsacaae INO ANN Gees eNO PL OSOU ccc eee- eee 
able. 
96 800, Free to residents. --.|------ | Yes.| Yos.]| C. M. Marshall........ 1 
Sapa. PRX cosoaceandacs oo aeeee Nom eNoreay MeiG alin onemeeee saa 4m 
98 | 75| Membership.....---- Pls0), No-e|) No.4) C. A. Hazlettwe.- sees e Le 
99 NG)| JSR occooacasstoaeee Soeeee | No..| No..| Mrs. Inez Gordon..... 1 
100 1g ol per annum... 2-4. --=--= iNo_ ah Noe) J. 2. Randall eee... 4 
101 275, 25 cents per annum..)...... Mo-4 Nog) FS. Crawford .777...4 1 | 
102 25) Shareholders only ...| 34) No..| No-.| S. Webber ...-....-.--|.__. 
| | 
103 | 60 Membership ..-...-. 50 Yes.| No..| W. H. Paneoast......- | 
104); 100, Membership....-.-.-- 300) No-..| No-..| Miss M. &. Logue ....8/....| 
105 rae | 2 OCP ANE TTT coscad bonaee No.. No..| L. R. Cheeseman...... 1 
(5) |e Pica. eee ca: /None} (*) we | | Rey. M. Barrett....... ia 
107} 400) $2 perannum.-.......)-....-. No..| No..| W. Kirkpatrick......- 1 
03) Seeeee 25 cents per annum..}.-.... No--| No. jl es weteroieieewie sleeeeieereee tte = 
109 2,000) 85 per annum........ 113, OO Mes) NosseS. B. Noyes] ---.-.-—- 9 
Oe SoC e UCCteere =~ - ce --- ee op Yes.| No..| Mrs. C. Olmsted......- reel 
111 750) $3 per annum......- 3 (LG NOM NOPE): Adams. -ses0-- ce 3 
TH) 8}. a Free to apprentices .|.....- | No..| No..| W. Van Norden.......- 6 
i) or nage | None| Yes.} Yes.| L. D. Kiernan.....---.].... 
Ade a00;| Freeterce. -<s-a-0-.--- iene Yes.} No..| Louise N. Rose ..--...- | 
115| 160) Not public ..........|.-..-. Nos) Ves ied. Holdiek g0.1...0-. ie 
RGN See J WUS OEE Sue nae || aero e | Yes.| No..| A. Leonard ..........- 1 
Uy 200) RRC e rae ert 2-2-5 Feces INO BRENOEAEA® SCOttpepeme se eee eee b5a4 
118/12, 000) $5 per annum........ 180, 000) Yes:]| No.) A. M. Palmer ......-.2 21 | 
iG) | 1 COO! JERAO oaoscseauesener iiee-.-F Ne Yess vesuil, . Stragnicky.=- 1 6 | 
120; 150, Membership..-...... Se a Nowa Nore JiH. 1. Gladdinges..-.-. 2 
121 200; Free to residents. .... Sec oe | No..| Yes.| Miss E. 8. Dutton..... ory 
NOOR 00 MCS <.205< occu cee ee dec. oe No..| Yes | H. As. HOM C Seen ees 
TES) CCU) G8 ele abapaMn so Gecone! bane ac | Yes.|-No..| William Joes.......... 
128 en oaue | Introduction by a |....-- No.. Wes. J. W. Chambers ....-.. 
member, 
| a 
125| 400, Mem. & State offieers|...... EVOsL iN O-eme te Wy. Myers eee: bee 
12622. | @3 per annunm........ 1, 000) Yesih No. .[ 8M. Noble....-.-2. & ee 
127 00a per aunum.. 2...) --.+--| Yes.| Yes.| Miss S. E.Chamberlin.| 2 | 
126 /11, 553) eens cis a ae None} No..| Yes.| W.F. Poole.....--.--- 18 
129) eee | 50 eents per annum..|...... No..| Yes.) C.8.Simonds......-... ie. 
130, 1,200) Free -....--..---..-. None, No..| Yes.) S. G. Harbaugh...-..- 1 
131 | ifs S6) He ANN ccosod bascoe NORA N OMEN a ET. NV li t@seerss a.) 4 
| 
132 a JOM ee Ee ee ener) Oe Yes..h Noss. A. Mathiow..22...- 1 
133| 140, $1 50 per annum.....)...... 1 Nog/t ow iPanicConomy  -.----di.-- 
134 Fi OMMREOL © Ole cpl Seis ci cis cia Sere cerate bY CS NOMMIEAG ET, Cassel.....---sBeose 
135 50, Members of bar.....- | eee! IOs | BO... |. oo5 cue. se 1} 
136) 000 Eccele.---..2. Me. 550| No..| No..| Mary A. Harpur...... 5 
| } 
erected. 
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4 Ameriean history: 
4 


1 Science and art. 
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TABLE XIV.—PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


| Number. 


147 
148 
149 
150 


151| 


152 
153 


154 
155 


156 | 


157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


162 
163 


164 
165 


166 
167 


168 
169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


: = 
; is = 
SS 3 i= mn 
oo) = sl ig 2 
i} Sal sO =| 
i a Se ta fe 
Name and location. S By whom founded. 2 = S 
Spent 
S 3 a5 sal 
: 2 |2 | s 
6 
Ee <q |< A 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 
German Library Association, Pittsburgh... -{1851]............-..-+-- «sae -None. ($1, 000) $3, 500) 
Southwark Library, Philadelphia ........--. SOMES Cato ieeetie sc. = «+5 eee | ere 650, 8, 000) 
Kallsington Library Company, Fallsington e043 6.).. eee... ---- 22 eee eee 1, 822) 
| Mountville Library, Mountville............. 1856) Citizens of Mountville .-}_.......]...--- 1, 000) 
Union) Library Company of Hathoroughin755\t 2.22: -..-------4 20430 | eee 7, 500 
Hatborough. | 
Byberry Library, Philadelphia........-..-..,1794 Citizens of Philadelphia.) None. 60) 2, 000) 
Young Men's Mercantile Library, Pittsburghii848y. 22 l2 2. 2. -----------eo|eenee--- 5, 500) 11, 250 
Altoona Mechanics’ Library and Reading |1858 Officers of Pa.R.R.Co--} 1,500; 350, 2,500 
Room Association, Altoona. 
ay Company of Philadelphia, Philadel- |1731 Dr. B. Franklin.........].......- 10, 000) 95, 000 
dae 
Friends’ Library, Germantown .........---- 1846 Orthodox Friends of | None. 250} 3, 000 
2 Germantown. 
Doylestown Library Company, Doylestown -/1856 Citizens of Doylestown..|........ 130 1, 500 
BHeiends’ Library; Philadel phideseete sacs. cts |e Weree sees 5 cise se Sas cas coe aera | eee eee: By eevee 
Maston library. aston eee erect cece SUD! fs, cet Meera ee Sorat oy None 150 4, 500 
Union Library of Upper Merion, King of |1853)..........-..------------ None 75, 1,600 
Prussia Post-Office. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
States uabxary of Rhode Island) Providence: ye sae ele seeeece eee eee eet bee eee Eeeeee 3, 000 
Paweatuek Library Association, Westerly --.|1848 Citizens of Westerly.---)....:.-- 400, 3, 500 
era agenset Library Association, Peace |1856, Citizens........-..-.--..-. 1, 000|%e:< 28 1, 350 
Dale. 
Miantonoma Library, Middletown ..-.-..-.-.... 1S4SCitizensys.cesee- eee ee None 10 500 
Mechanics and Apprentices’ Library, Prov- |1821| Association of Mechan- |........|....-- 6, 692 
idence. . ics and Manufacturers. 
Old Warwick Library Association, War- |1848 Citizens .......-.--.----|......-e/e00--- 694 
wick Neck. 
Lonsdale Library and Reading Room Asso- |1849| Losrdale Company...--- None. 600! 3, 000 
ciation, Lonsdale. ' 
Redwood Library and Athenewum, Newport -|1747, A. Redwood .....-.....- 20, 000) 3, 000! 18, 289 
iReople’s Library, Newporty.--.e--seee.- - 1870, C. Townsend.....------- 10, 000} 1, 900) 13, 000 
Statersville) Library sand Reading) Rooms pls4aiee. sees sane ee ees ees eeeeeeee 60| 1, 500 
Statersville. 
Franklin Lyceum, Providence ........-.-..-- ISSEStudentsaessseses secon None. | 3,000) 7,112 
Aborn Library, North Scituate -............ THES) (ORHAN co canenosmococes 500; None 200 
Harris Institute Library, Woonsocket .....- 1863) Hon. E. Harris..-......-. 75, 000} 3,000} 6, 006 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston Library Society, Charleston ....-. 14 eee cocccisccesce se eee None. | 1,040) 14, 000 
State Library of South Carolina, Columbia. - pa Stat@-. ccsecdec vec ceeeeeel | een ee | eee 3, 000 
VERMONT. | 
Derby Library and Reading Room Associa- |1853| Citizens of Derby...-.---|..-..---|-.---- 200 
tion, Derby. 
Vermont State Library, Montpelier.........|..-- State econ sees secon eee oe 500, 13, 883 
VIRGINIA. | | 
petersvurel Library Association, Peters- 1853] Citizens ......-..----.-. None. | 1, 4 3 406 
urgh. 
Virginia State Library, Richmond ..-........ TROSIES tate .ccccese nsec eee eee 2, 000) 25, 000 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling Library Association, Wheeling. ../1860) Wheeling Library Ass’n| 20, 000} 2,200) 4,200 
Young Men’s Christian Association Library, |1865] .........0c-c--eeeececeee 100 50 500 
Parkersburgh. 
_ WISCONSIN. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Mad- |1849; State Historical Society. 600| 6, 350) 50, 500 
ison. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
: 
Intcrior Department Library, Washington. .|1849|.....cccnccaccscscececses: | pe rel Aes 4, 000 
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potas 
oe bé 6 
5 | Een. <a | = 
8 | Conditions on which {24 7% Bel f 
Pal bee use of library is 2-5) 02 = | Name ofchieflibrarian. 2 Specialty. 
s| 3 granted to citizens. 2 ae ~e Bl od 3 
g| & es 2| za | a 2 
aa) 6 Baa) oe! S 
A\| <4 4 Ro os A 
ny ee | Membership......-..|..---- No..| No..| Miss L. Batz.......... 1| @ 
739)" 300) $2 per annum.--2... 4) $150) Yes.) No_.|| 0. Barney........-...- 2) 
139 | 8 $1 per annum........ | 30) No..| No..| Lottie Moon ..........}.... 
140s. - <- ITEC 2. see eee lasses O64) Nog lo Sy COME Fi cc coca ed boos 
140 |)) 120 Free ..... 2 eae)... Yes.| No..| C. Wakefield..........).... | 
142 25) 6 cents per week ..-.-|.....- RY CSE ION 3: ii) COM Vers vee eee erred 
143; 700; $4 perannum........ | 3,500} Yes.| No..| G. E. Appleton. ...... | 4 
144 | G2 per anguimeeer.  I|-....! No..| No..| F. D. Casanave ....... mF 
| 
145 1,500 15 cents per week .......-- Yes MNo..)) LP. Smith -227--- oat 2 
| | 
146 - PDE casasdcannda Gest |peeeee | INo--| No en William Kite 2... 2) 1 
147 90, Purchase of share ...|.-...-- WGsa|| ING. | 2s Pela sacs scaceod bose 
148 S loecace coc cos. caqoRRee os loaaae| Nee -—en s Bo Ibe SRO coo cacnaot Meee 
149; 100 $2 per annum........ lboonbe Yes.| No..| W. W. Cothingham...|.... 
i 60 5 cents per week ... | oGaeee No. -| No..| Sallie E. Roberts...--.)...- 
151 QoOWMEGeO eee ae ee sees ENONCBNOPA TENGE ere Eee ere BROS ACAAE oF il 
152] 300) 5 cents’per week ....]..... SENG BNO.) ©. Perry, jr 22. 22.-< ee 5 
11833) |soaeee 6 cents per week ....|-.....- INOERIEN OF arene ee ixomeeeee ees ieee 
ree! eae 2 cents per week ....).....- Noo) Nol.4)G. C. Coggerhall... 2415 J. 
155 275| $3 per annum........ pel; SOU ENO. 2) Wous)S. Tingley <9) 22e.- ee pa 
Ua ee | 50 cents per annum........ No INO 7M )) Ea Smith... Nee 
174 oe 100) $1 per annum. .... 2. | 200} No..| No..| Harriet Kilburn ...... | 2 | 
158} 1, 000 $6 per anpnum........ | 1, 800 Yes.| No..| B. H. Rhoades ........ 
189) | coos INGE Saeco nce eens dibesos4 Yes.| Yes.| Elma M. Dame........ 2 
160 50) 2 cents per week ....|...... INosey eNO Ha\Verbion santorde.s-. a= Bae: 
161} 400| Membership ........ 2,000, No..| No..| H.W. Allen.......... 1| 
G2 Pee AD PR ee cs voce eeeee t Seoe< INGA See. Ga Rahisher peers ieee 
GES) DENY | 107ees eee eee eeeric 4 aed Yes. No..| Annah Ballou......... 2 
t 
| | | 
loat-2. Memberships. s2.. .25|8-.-.% Yes xenoe i) A. Magyck 2253.22. in 
TIGR) Shi eB oaconasSeseaaeeeies eee NON GeaneA. Beimin meneame. se obey 
| | | | 
| | 
1660. 21.2 $1 per annum........|.....- | NO. See. 181g Jay IRONED Elbe conaccok a 
167 GOOTeeepsctje s.c7ecs evelai hE = cage IN@ee|| WES | CoIMEA poosencouscowse 2 | State history. 
| 
16878. $6 per annum........ BR oc0r Yes.) (Yes uw. L. Baylor 222... 2! 1) 
} | } 
160M T000W Pree --.-.....-.-.-.4)-..— Westt Now eaicDonald).-.-. 2! | 3| Law and politics. 
170! 250; $5 per annum........ | 200) No..| No..| G. E. Stanbery........ 1 
171 16), JMRS® casosoasoooagas d seecaé No..| No..| W.T. Heaton........- 2 
bP || Ps EN) Ieee Geoocaccssoneess baocae INO= MENGE |S Urrie....-.----- 4 
| 
Bol 
AGS eee aes cicsisiee c's wesc sicher -f-co. 9 ween. Colonel D, C. Cox. . 2+ l.. 
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= 
|p aes 
Ae 
District or COLUMBIA—Continued. 
Library, of fae “Acricultnuralepartment,| S--cteeceesee eee. = «+ +. eiel 
Washington. 
Patent-Ofice Library, Washington.........-. 13%) ace eee eee < -<<-<5 cer 
Odd Fellows Library, Washington ........../---- | eo. 
Library of Congress, Washington. -...-...-.. 1802; Congress of United States 
Young Men’s Christian Association Library, i} .-2l2-2---.0-seeee ----.--=-F 
Washington. | 
Treasury Department Library, Washington-|.-..|..---...------.---.---- Pe 
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TABLE XIV.—PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Amount of annual 
income. 


Amount of fund. 


No. of volumes. 


3, 229 
$11, 500/230, 000 


12, 000 


Library of Washington Territory, Olympia -/1863)..-...-...--.0e-cses-eeees | None. a ¢ 2, 200 
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177 |13, 000) Free 
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TABLE XVI.—STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS 


| | 


Name. Location. Superintendent. 


poration. 


| Year of foundation. 
Belonging to State or cor- 


‘Tnstitution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind| Talladega, Ala ....:1858) Joseph H. Johnson. .).--. 
Institution for the Blind.........---.. Little Rock, Ark. -.|1859) Otis Patten .....-... SMM s ccocawe 


SOMIRUREWE | Number. 


Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind) Oakland, Cal ...... 1866, Warring Wilkinson.| State-.....-... 
Academy for the Blind.............. Ma Con Coe eer eee USB ig IDs wWiol bbe yene. oc) Loon gococcace 
Institution for the Blind..........--- Jacksonville, Til. ..|1849 Joshua Rhoades ....| State....--.-- 
| Institution for the Blind............- Indianapolis, Ind-./1847, W. H. Churchman...) State......-- 
Institution for the Blind...........-- Vinton, Iowa.-.-.. 1853) S. A. Knapp ......-- Statceeeeeeer 
| Institution for the Blind..........-.. Wyandotte, Kans ./1868) W. W. Updegraff...| State........ 
| Institution for the Blind. --.-......-- Louisville, Ky..-.. 1842; B. B. Huntoon .-.--. SURE) cocacor 
Louisiana Institution for Instruction | Baton Rouge, La.-|1870 ..-....----. ----.---- State........ 

| of the Blind. Lei | : 
11 | Institution for the Blind............- Baltimore ,Md...-. /1853| F. D. Morrison. -....- Corporation . 
12 | Perkins Institute and Massachusetts | Boston, Mass...... 11629 Samuel G. Howe....| Corporation . 

Asylum for the Blind. 
13 | Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind) Flint, Mich........ 1854, Egbert L. Bangs....| State......-- 
14 | Minnesota Institution for Deaf,Dumb,| Faribault, Minn-..1863) J. L. Noyes ...-.-..-.)---..-.------%. 
and Blind. 
15 | Institution for the Blind............. Jackson, Miss..... 1853 Sarah B. Merrill ....| State........ 
16 | Institution for the Blind...........-- Sv. Louis, Mo...... iUStpl' eb, Iie INOUE. cooncn 2 Corporation - 
17) N ew ee State Institution for the | Batavia, N. Y -.--.. TSG Al Dy Lordeeeaeeeeee State......-- 
ind. 

18 | New York Institution for the Blind .| New YorkCity,N.Y/|1831 William B. Wait ....| Corporation . 
19 | Institution for Deat, Dumb, and Blind) Raleigh, N.C...-.-- 1846 5. F. Tomlinson..... SHEE cood a 
20 | Institution for the Blind............. Columbus, Ohio ...|1837;) G. L. Smead ........ SIBMI@ sa 5050 Bb 
21 | Institution for the Blind. .........-.. Philadelphia, Pa. ..|1833; William Chapin.... | Corporation . 
22 | Institution tor the Blind....-.......- Nashville, Tenn. ../1844) J. MI. Sturtevant....| Corporation . 
23 Institution for the Blind.-........... Austin, Texas.....|1856) R. M. Mills ....-.... State. aeeeae: 
24 | Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind) Staunton, Va.....- 1939; Charles’. McCoy. )5) =e aaa 
25 | Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind| Romney, W. Va. ..|1870) H. H. Hollister -.... miate. 2.544 


26 | Institution for the Blind............. Janesville, Wis. ... ney Thomas H, Littie...| State 
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TABLE XVIII—SUMMARY OF UNFORTUNATES. 


Showing the number of the blind, deaf, and dumb, insane and idiotic in the several States 
and Territories, taken from advance sheets of the Ninth Census. 


Deaf and 


States and Territories. Total. Blind. fain. | Insane. | Idiotic. 
ATE eee. oo. 5 2, 288 | - 611 401 555 72k 
BAIT a ISAS Mee slo cc ote LIS wows wees cae 1, 048 333 265] 161 289 
SU UA OUT LA, oeete ee iare ora sic), cS MVS sv os accion ewe a 1, 553 ‘179 141 1, 146 87 
Wounecticuiereer ace eee ees ose. codeeeadeeee 1, 840 252 475 |: 772 341. 
HDC VAW ALC ete mates a= fon icie nse S 9 9's #2 sans ccn esau 263 68]. 61 65 69 
BELT Otore neste ete ic a So Sco oe ce seve oecs 265. 88 48 | 29 100 
ROTO pee ere ea see SS ose ccelicinssestns 2,571 740 326 634 871 
SMO 5 Se or er eee ono ns wd ee eae ene 4,744 2, 042 833 1, 625 1, 244 
JO TRO ee A ec ee 4, 727 991 87 1, 504 1, 360 
TOW AM cat 29s: I oss coc eteneacce 2, 289 465 549 7142 533 
PEAT Sa See cc 2 MS Ss ca ca cce wo 489 128 121 131 109 
BR ONC C)k Yee eee soc oa ence aca wee ne 4, 087 978 723 1, 245 1,141 
UG OUIGT 21 aes ee ao ee ann enon ne 1, 381 447 197 451 286 
VEST CM eee ne eee ek ocean ceedeaes 2, 043 324 299 792 623 
WPA SGP. .- ae agence ccos. 00 e ee ee 1, 906 427 384 733 362 
MASSAGHUBCULS eee neee essere sein ea once sana sears 4, 739 761 538 2, 662 718 
IMTS WA icine 5 Gen ap aca 8na 53 6G ee 2, 300 418 455 814 613 
SI NETNES Ue aero ects = Ra) 2 ola a cin win deen -- 2 wn ois 705 103 166 302 134 
EVILS SISSY) beer. cries eens ia ceases Seen e cca 1, 449 474 245 245 485, 
VET SS OOS. < tlo nme oss ala. See laa’ ohms x cm ce 4 3, 736 904 790 203 eet: 
IGUTAGIED, .... RE = See een eee 130. 22 55 28 25 
TT ED 3 9M a 12 4 4 2 2 
PN We EL OIn DSIRE mere Sion cite icin wow re eee oe ae | 1,199 206 170 498 325 
New Jersey ..... Before aialetaiee (sin \si sis cneyeyne comme Seer ae | 1, 902 317 231 918 436. 
BMew: Xorles ne Sees: ieee ence aac tet ass eee | 12, 835 2,213 1, 783 6,353 | 2, 486 
WNorth: Carolinatece ccc hectre oc cc cere ce es eee es 3, 109 835. 619 779 976. 
OHIO Ze cere eens eae LEan Onn aSe cece atte sce aes 8, 457 1, 366 4, 339 3, 414 2, 338 
Oregomeeriees sas- 5 cee Binse ois cteiiee aoe eeaeescine eee 235 35 23 122 55. 
OUUG) Mua tllaer ena eas Sono eae ee ee cme eS 9, 345 1, 767 1, 433 3, 895 2, 250. 
HOES Es] an dassre eno eee ccs Se eae on 620 121 64 312 123. 
SOUtH Carolin gees seen mee... oc nee renee es Ts 1, 461 451 212 333 465 
PE ENTI CSSCOMIE EE eerie octet corse A es 3, 462 876 570 925 1, 091 
CRS PMC ocis ie 2 sa): = aici a ele wiels sesame reac cheeses 1, 357 404 232 270 45t 
BACT OL Cesc ae cc eee ni een 1, 383. eo 148 721 325. 
WATE INT Arnie s cs scans. poem yale ete ete ca te eet ater favaraleie 3, 684 895; 534 1, 125 1, 130 
NVC Sim gr OTM ere yen oon cn aes e cee econ oa ets de 1, 187 168 218 374 427 
AVWASC ONSITE ree fae. ao cise eal woe ec oe eae beens eas 2, 274 409 439 846 560 
BART: 17, O11 Mee eee arenes rere lc cM Ree y= Sg Ses Soc wi 2 1 Pe oaaeee I llcaoocasce 
CONGR) . coGRneboorecosnene eens oosc se Gene 45. 26 4 12 3 
ATK OL Me ee nee oi ee Ae eee eee sce ae 15 5 3 3 
DistrictotColumbiapeasrerere-eesseetcese nce saneey 741 78 134 479 50 
UCL SG i ee in ohne ca owes witless vac cee 7 4 1 I 1 
BVOC aL agen settee tte acta a mak emis enema mrs a5 ae | Gl lesoeaceger’ 5 2 1 
ING WENMEXIC Opener nen ones nce ce eee ee eens sa 303 159 48 50 46: 
LOAF to paca cabh Cobo AEE eee cha ces een 95 ay) 138 20 23 
Bi oshine tonemee sees 25) ee ten cewek dl 39 5 6 23 > 
AGUS OT estes Ee eee 4 2 Q |----2-eeee|-e eee eee 
STE Ot 1s ON ee sca eae es ane tle 32'S abl 98,434 | 20, 320 | 16,205 | 37,382 | 24,597 
TABLE XIX.—TABLE OF INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 
. Location. | 
i 
fe Name. Superintendent. 
, City or town. State 
TP Washinptonian® Homes... ce see ee ree a Chicago....... Mlinois........ P. J. Wardner, M. D. 
oi) Washingtonian Home...2-.222..2see- Boston.......- Massachusetts.| W. C. Lawrence. 
Si iGreenwood Institutes: ..... 2252... gees. -|-5..< ee « Massachusetts.| Albert Day, M. D. 
4 | New York State Inebriate Asylum...... Binghamton ..| New York....} D. G. Dodge, M. D. 
5 | Inebriate’s Home of King’s County -.-..]....-..........- New York ....} Rev. J. Willett. 


6 Pennsylvania Sanitarium ......... Sao WHEONE, 3 sccaobe Pennsylvania .| Joseph Parrish, M. D. 
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Name. 


Alabama State prison.--++-------2---45 
Arkansas State prison 
California State prison 


| Connectieut State prison.........----.- Bese: 


Florida State prison 

Georgia penitentiary 
Miineis State priso 2... 222.2 sees 
Indiana State prison, north 
Indiana State prison, south 


HOV) PSLEAUG) OOO Bos coonoeunones 
Kansas State prison 
Kentucky State prison 
Louisiana State prison 
INANE SWANS TUB . conoanseaoeasaseee 
Maryland State prison..-.----..-..-4- 
Massaebusetts State prison 
Michigan State prison 
Detroit House of Correction 
MVEMMeSOLATSEALC RD LISOM eee cee eee | 
Mississippi State prison -.--..--..---: 


Missour} State penitentiary-......---- | 


|New Hampshire State prison 


| Ohio State prison 


Nevada State prison 


New Jersey State prison 
Auburn Prison 
Climtomuprisousc2.-40.2-se22 ceo oe: 
Sing Sing prison 
Albany penitentiary 
North Carolina State penitentiary.... 


Oregon State prison 
Eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 


Western penitentiary of Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island State prison 
South Carolina State prison 
‘Tennessee State prison 
Wesasi State prisons eee 
Mermont Stiie risen --- oe ee 
Virginia State penitentiary 
Wisconsin State prison 
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TABLE XXV.—REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Year When | When | Name of superin- 
s | State. | Name of city ae | To whom mace, made, ‘publish’d. eri ene 
Al = ia CU MT 1... Cl —_— | 
1) Ala ufone oeoaee os Sept. 1..) State superintendent.| October.| Nov -...) E.R. Dickson. 
2 Ala...| Montgomery..| Sept. 30.) County superintend’t. Oct. 15..) Nov. 28 | R. S.Cox.* 
3} Ark ..| Little Rock ...| July 1 ..) Beard of education .. July 15 .| Not pub. x P. Gates. 
4) Cal ...| Oakland ......] June 30.) County superintend’t.) July 15_-|....-..... EF M. Campbell. 
5] Cal Sacramento ...| Dee. 30-., Board of education .-| Dec_---- ' Jan. 1...) William H. Hill, 
6 Cal San Francisco | June 31.) Board of edueation...| July ----! Oetober.| J. H. Widber. 
“aealeeat stockton .....He-22e... = i oe se 24)... a Boe 2k, George S. Ladd. 
SiConn |{) Bridgeport...) --.2-.. eres... ae a Rev. S. Clark.t 
ONC one) Harttord 2s. 4 Aug. 31 | Annual town meeting October ., Nov ....| C. 1. Fisher. 
10} Conn .| New Haven...| Aug. 31.) Board of education... August .| Sept - A. Parish. 
He KC ONTMENE NOW ICli pera ape. ore Town meeting ..-.-.-. Not. prin. ! | N. H. Whittemore. 
12} Conn .| Waterbury ...]| Aug. 31.| Board of cducation...| October. ‘October | MLS. Crosby. 
13} Del ..- Wilmington. - March ..| Board of education...| April ...| April ...| David W. Harlan, 
14) Dace 3 Georgetown? es. ar ee er 8 eee: lee. 
15| D.C ..| Washington;..| Aug. 31.| Legislative assembly.| April ...; Nov ... | J: 0. Wilson. 
LG Gee Act) amt 2 aoe BE os c ciokece = Wil ase cisrays 2.5 << ale ey ne arrears | ee: — — Mallon. 
DAG ee Atiousia ....1) Aug: 31.) Svate Comr. education) Oct. 90 ..|......---- | B. Neely. 
Tee ee ve Macon... Wh.....-. 143 ae ee ee | Be aa ee 
IO Gases | Oavannah ..- 1 July 15..| B’d public education .| Angust -) Sept... | W. H. Baker. 
PON DS eA UrOTd:. 2.2 June 31.. City b’d of cducation.| Oct. 1...| Cet. 10. | W. B. Powell. 
2) Hi...) Bloomington _.| April 1. .) City council....-..._. April1..| April 20 | S. ML. Etter. 
Da Te MNChicaco.. 210... 2 eee ee ee eG ae | 3. L. Picard. 
25) JUN cot Galesburgh BB |) eee. Wb See ere = ean Sud coleomeaa net | branes 4 | J. B. Roberts. 
OF eee Blac Ori seee oe Dec, Silas) City council-22---.--. Jail, Sd eee Wt. H. Dow: 
Ro ie eC Oger ee. ue, een) City commen 2.2... August .| August.) Thos. W. Macfall. 
isl JEN sae!) lanoreltemoredl 22 |) oo ees | Seo aoaeogone ae | ee eee | | eee James H. Blodgett. 
On) ei ieprinefield.22iisept. 12% Board of education ..\...--2-.2! | Sept. 1...) dames C. Bennett. 
98| Ind ...| Evansville ....| Aug. 31.| Trastees............. | Oct. 1...| Sept. 1..] Alex. M. Gow. 
29)ind ..4) Fort Way no ..| | July... City coun cileeeee ee Aug. 1..| Oct. 1...| James H. Smart. 
20) | Iongl., ndinevolist! .| Aug. 31.| Boardof schoolcom’rs! Noy.1 . | Sept. i A. C. Shortridge. 
Siw Ind. La Fayette. . MPA Oa 1 ClLy commetlaeee ee IG Sept. --.-- a, 1 Menu 
39] Ind ...] Madison ...... Mareh 1.| City council.......--. Marchi} March1/ C. E.Emmerick, 
Slade WiNcw Allanyos..:---2-- County examiner...) Scent, 13a.2 4.2) George Lyman. 
34| Ind ...| Terre Haute ..| June 30.| ETUSECOS seers pept. 1a Ont, aie EH. Wiley. 
al Mohwtitch| | Jed bnnenon sey | Gail a leseesermncndocnacada dess|seeeescont!\Ssascooses Vasile Brad 
So! Moho WC CmUIKe ML JOM Lo eeawee ges ||sseedeeves Gecqnocdeses lesoncuscs li toccosesce 
37| Iowa AMEDD OEE ea ode mein ee re ree eee | bs es Se | W. E. Crosby. 
Sal lOve Wes NOIMCS Bars. 80 2 ele eee ieee a ee es eee aa ee W. i. Sears. 
39| Towa: ) Dubuque ..-.. Aug. 31.| County superintend’t. | Sept. 15.) Sept. 15.) Thomas Hardy. 
40| Iowa | eeOKUe.... ANE pce eee ae ee ee eee W. W. Jamison. 
ZUG) Ghost | WOeen wer aenetes ME Beene coc bocseeorscsscecsoogouudlosanqomas | acacoones emer Williams. 
42) Ky Coxmmeton. 2. nese coerce ene ere ee: Sa Dr Je WwW. Hale 
AC\eee | iesinoton . 4b. oe. ee ee 
Aa ee Louisville...) June 30 .| City conneil....: 2... Aue, baht eee Geo. H. Tingley, jr. 
45) Wy ee Newport ....24. June 30 .| Trustees of schools ..| July 1...| Aug. 1..| W. H. Jones. 
4G a New Orleans ..| Aug. 31.| State b’d of education.! Oct. 5...) Jan. ._-. J.B. Carter. 
Arlt INKS. 6 o| (SPO ee aac an | Poe ne tees eo ascsomamanlsceacanede| asences - C.P. Roberts. 
48] Me ...| Biddeford .- uly 29 | Cily counelle ee ae. | Mar, 1..| April ...; Edwin Stone. 
AD NW Ggerm eOMStUll oi/ee ME 2c. ct. ce clan ecm. om steerer ee ee ee ) ‘Thomas Tash. 
50; Me . iRontiland! sess. March .. City government..... March ..| May1...[ A. L. Dresser. 
51: Ma . Baltimore Oct. 31_.| Mr and city council..; Feb. 1/..| Feb. 1...) William R. Creery. 
52] Mass STO oe 22 ee Aton le OG CC Ga 5-3 eee May 1...| May... fol D. Philpmck: 
53) Mass - Cambridse Pee eit tee Chiao lal Gaurd 2a eee Jan, 15.21 eb. ae i. B. Hale. 
54| Mass .| Charlestown ..| Jan. 1...| Citizens ............. Merial May ....| Benj. ¥. Tweed. 
oar Mass 4 Chelsea ....... Dees. |PCLaIZens: 2.2. eee Dec. 1..| Jan. 1.. 4p tracy P. Cheever: 
56) Mass -| Fall River ....] March1.| School committee... . nea | April ...| AE W. Tewksbury. 
57] Mass .| Haverhill ..... | Gertie lio, AOA to aaee scosaclseea eae coe + WOO, woe L. A. Sawyer. 
58] Mass .| Lawrence..... Dee. 31..| Citizens of Lawrence.} Dec....- | Jan. 1 ..}) Gilbert E. Hood. - 
59} Mass .| Lowell .......- Dec. 31..| School committee ....)........-- Janta Chartes Morrill. 
GOW Mass | ynn ......... digi, 1l...|| Cmnvaeig 25 ee ccec el May...) May ....| Bowman W. Breed. 
61) Mass .| New Bedford..) Dec. ._.- dope CitiZzensas-ssee els coc Mar. 1..| U1. F. Marriveton. 
Gaptiass miewewbuly port _— Dec. Sloe mizens 2.2... .222.)-..22- =. Dec. 1. aE) D: Barnhan, 
al elass M\ioalem......... Dee. 31..| Seeretary of edacat'’n.; April1..| Mar. 20 | Jona. Kimball. 
64] Mass .} Springfield ....| Dec. 31_.| Citizens .........._.- dan, 1...) Mareh ..| E. A. Hubbard. 
oiass iP Trenton... A SSO G ol Cv ee | Moy d_..' May .. 4a... Waterman: 
66 Mass .| Worcester - IDE, Bil...) WSO se ceccous suas Jan. 15..! Mareh1.| Albert P. Marble. 
Gal Miiel: WaDetroriess. Dee, 31.) Boal of caucstion -2 even) Ieee Duane Doty. 
68) Mich .| East Sagin J ply ies) Boarder cdvestion = Sept ....| H.S. Tarbell. 
69| Mich .| Grand Rapids. .| State superintendent. Sept. 1..; July....}| A.d. Daniels. 
CUM Mitch el ACK SOM Mn Mn Miers eee. | ceeietne . <n cn coe ee ee John E. Mitchell. 
71) Minn .| Minneapolis ..| Sept. 1..;Board of education... | Jan. ..-. ane 
7 | Women | le Te nen 4 | scocouced|sasees re Sa aasoouees Jorceceeeee John Mattocks. 
i PS IGE | BIBT bOI os! bf on Sl Rc Se ee ois ieee NBs 3c eee 
74Mie _J|annibal Sy eeeee..c.. | epee eons C.C. Hutchinson. 
74) Mo...) Kansas City Oct. lees) Boari of cducation...| Dec..2=2 Jan. 1...| John A, Phillins. 
76, Mo ...| St. Joseph..... July 31..| B'd of publie schoels. Dec. 31..| Janu. 15..| Edward B. Neely. 
ap Mow. 47 St. Louis --2223 | July 30- | Hoard of education.--| Get ---2- | Feb.... | William T. Harris. 
non Nebr. Omabai ..ccc 0 Ae eee ctr ee ws oc PLS . ee eee (apa 
* County superintendent in eharge. } Chairman of the noe of education. 


+G. F. I. Cook, superintendent public schools, Washington and Georgetown. 
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TABLE XXV.—REPORTS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS—Continued. 


: Year When When | Nameof supcrin- 
6 | ctates| Name of city.) 7 gece | To whom made. made. |publish’d. fen oe 
Wo} IN, 18l..|) COReOE, cage atl Besosnas5t kt ee a | Ress h nor See 
80} N. H..)| Manchester ...}---..-.--. |. Sioa ener secice -oc at 2 ne. = a von Edgerly. 
SUN cag Nashina ....25 eee. - - - eee on een Oe, | Pei Eco KE. H. Davis. 
82, N.Jd ..| Camden....... Aug. 31 | To county sup’t...... Sept. 1.222.334 William P. Smith. 
SO eee eelign eth eee = Wann ee ee ee co Ae John Toney. 
84, N. J -.| Hoboken....-- Dee. 31...) Common council ..... Jan.10-15) March1.| L. M. Drew. 
85; N. J ..| Jersey City .-.| June 30.) B’d of finance andtax.| June 30 | Sept .- | Wim. L. Dickinsen. 
86] No Jaen Newark... 22! ec. 31-.| Common council ..... Jan. 15..| March 1. George B. Sears. 
7; N. J ..| New Brunsw’k| May 1...| State superintendent.| May 1...| May 1 H. B. Pierce. 
88] N. J ..| Paterson. ....| Mar. 25.) Board ot aldermen...) Mar.20..| April 1... $.C. Hosford. 
Soe No dee -pelrenton....24: Moar 1. iP Comnuon council 222 abe. h--see ae Cornelius Sherherd. 
SO ENE eee ban: sees May1.-..| Common council.....- | Aug. 1..] August .| J. O. Cole. 
91) Wo Waa! | AUGN OORT 5 cad July aie! | Board of education. - | sept Octet B. B. Snow. 
GONG eee oll Olin COMMMM Be 22 <ce o Woe ce esiecsoeine ccc oe rebels ecco an ae | G. L. Farnham. 
93\ NN. oe Brooklyn oe! Feb. 1... Board of education... .| Mar. 1../ June....d. W. Buckley. 
o4| N. ¥o)) Bufizlo -....- July 1...) Common council ..... | dulyl August -| ‘T. Lothrop. 
95) Is Wed) COMO sooccc || JCaBRORESH eeee ASS asa ae |, See ra | Secs 1 -M. Hubbard. 
06) N. Wapeelmira 22 8 | Sept. 1... Board of education Oct. 1 Nov. 1..| H. W. Rockwell. 
97 N. ¥..| Lockport...--. SOS ERSREN BEMBEoD COSUBRGonAnneEee (Iaaeneesets | asaacee at | James Ferguson, 
Get IN, 3.4! INGWIDURG ...5 || -Saeoe nese VoeteO Rese ee Aer. |Searoriens a (e ae ome ae IL. A. Jones. 
99} N. Y..| New York ...-| Dec.31.-| Statc superintendent.| Jan. 15..|.......... Henry Kiddle. 
NGG! LY. Ws .|', CRUCMSVMEDI Jo cekes nes oso seen Baceerenbenes4 Meceeonoes |SSeacesece Rt. B. Lowry. 
101) Nev ey Osweeo....2.% hicbn20s ee ommon councillssaeeeee eer 4 Jaly ....| V.C. Donglass. 
HO IS, || PEG OE Od (Re 8 5 ae |e Pee a ee ee Richard Brittain. 
103, IW. ¥-3) Rochester: ...! June 30.| Board of cducation -| Sept. 1..| Nov. 1-..) 8. A. Ellis. 
NOG Bo Ws-||| TROWNS cosa dcedbaseeeeecs | ooapecas Gee neem eres merc | ie ieeeannnnie | Se esieeameo 1 C. C. Harrington. 
1058N. Vv.) Schenectady - June....| State Sepa atel a eta i) Bae |U Boe ae S. B. Howe. 
106 N. Y.-| Syracuse ...... March1. Board of cducation ..| Mar. 1..| June. Edward Smith. 
OG) Sic Sod | INGO coneceaae | Meeoaeas! | peeeeere ree Aa sade aoeee | Beers e? | eee William Kempt. 
TOs i, Wo |) WiSWe .sagaesad Oct. 1 School commissioncr.| Jan. 1 Jan. 19..| Andrew McMillan. 
LOS eee amy lonyme some 216. . 2c. 22 iP. --- 2-2-7 - ee Spasarine od |Aaaaerneee | Miss A. M. Bradley. 
IBLG! OTD .¢ | SUSI o.donaa. Aug. 31.) Board of education --| Nov 1..| Jan. 1...) Samuel Findley. 
111) Ohio Cincinnati ....| Jan.,J’e.) Board of education ..| Jan, J’ne Feb. 15.) Jobu Hancock. 
112; Ohio Cleveland ..... ATO esl boardiot education: |p. = 2eee Jan. 1...) A. J. Rickoff. 
113; Olifo COlMRIDWS o2.65 4) Kedeeeous |b See asco ee eee ae |e d (Ree mee. | W. Mitchell. 
il! Gii® ... | JOP oo 2cccnc| Sseboosped Gocoseanudsouessenases | ogaqasooad aaesaocc as Warren Higley. 
115; Ohio Esta Ones eee June 30.| Board of cducation July August .| Alston Elis. 
IG, Olio .4 | onesie. 4 Soeesoecod Sacesnesccosereeeeeseced lbeaneecacs (*) John Bolton. 
le) Qhi® .. / Semdhigie ee. 4| asked Godan aesoee ene eooss ae] Possess. || Roasaeen s L.S Thompson. 
113; Ohio Sore CCUM _ || Ae etme A. Aare en eeeci ne ae ant. eee | (Ole. ee oN | C. I. Evans. 
119} Ohio Toledo ...----- / Aug. 31.! Board of education . | Sept. LOR eer ee | D. F. De Wolf. 
120; Ohio ..| Zanesville ....| Aug. 31.| School commissioner.| Scpt..... Sept. 15.) Alva T. Wiles. 
191) Paees (LAliceheny .. 40... --..-< | ee a fe el ee | A. T. Douthell. 
We Le o.. Wa emt 228) feces coe | Be asoetee eer cescesnco. Aiee satemcd4 Bae eae. | RX. Buehrle. 
128 los .| Altoona....... | ReReseeco. |' SAMS SaaS Ar ees ence ol aera od Mere eae | John Miller. 
124) Bae a IStiCs a. 2222 oe July 1..| School oard 9.2 aees Sept . Oct 34 H. 8. Jones. 
175) Dasa aarrispureh ye .2-... 22. Jogo ccossceonsenegadooallege Poo eee oan et amel S. Burns: 
126 Nae eameastenso. 2 Junc. State superintendents July 15.-.| Spring David ivans. 
127) Pane biladelphia £) Dec, 31_-[ To the board......... Imined’y| Jan. 1 I, W. Ualliwell. 
128 12 coc. JOS Mead same oeacs® MSGRa aK easeee COAG Re 4 | Beene s lll sere oe George J. Luckey, 
129; Pa... 4) Reading Bap | SARROOr on SSSR Seren Ars 6.4 ees, HEooeann 0 aes i Semen. 
130, Pa ....| Seranton...... (pe nll E- Ree e o Ag. Be ae. A Ee ca, | Joseph Roney. 
(31 Bie eeB Ne SPOLGM Me oo Bees coe oe Oe ons! | A. I. Horn. 
TSE Jef) eee || SEO aR Rees 4 June 30. Board of comptrollers} Aug. 1..| Sept. 1..| W.H. Shelley. 
13 ele ae Newport ....-2| May 31-4) City council._......% May June..--| A.D. Small. 
1 Sana LEP ON (LCT C Cae WP =. ee ed ee an ne ie eee a cic c RIE aces 2 ec aes | Daniel Leach. 
135| S.C...) Charleston ....| June 39.) Supt. of cducation ...| Oct. 1...) Not pub. #4. M.Grimke. 
136 Tenn .| Memphis---... July ..-.. Board of education. ..| (*) POcteeees | H.C. Slaughter. 
137) Tenn .| Nashville .-.-. June 15. Boardof cducation...| July 15 .| Sept. 1..) S. Y. Caldwell. 
Hae) Ces, 6. | IRC Ss | 1 | oe en area | Sma ae 5 | 
139' Tox...) San Antomio --)-.....---.) 222-02 - oe eee eee e ees eel eee ee eee | eee eee eee 
ie} Lita |) Saul Iba ONY Mees caacal boasscanaeon caebocodume \Saeenesae bosoonaeet 
TOY WE oon 4| JBRIEBD ORF ool eeeseEnOe FoSoSaorE eee OMe | SEMRE cee Maa0coeRee | Rev. A. J. Willard. 
142 Va....| Alexandria....| Aug. 31.) Superintendent ...... Sept. 10.) Sept Richard L. Carne. 
IEE \Wteon a | INC BIN NE oo... Aug. 31.) Sup’'t public instruct. Scptz Wawwec. . . 1. | William W. Lamb. 
Ita) Nee CUCTSUUU Client 2g. = -N Mr -2. tees species «| oa vince see hes ----- ol Sidney H. Owens. 
Noo 4) JERI UEC Baa Soeeer \-caeeAeoatnedasccs seem eeeecoso64 le J. F. Crocker. 
146; Va..s.| Richmond..... June 30.) City council.........- Oct. 1...] Oct. 15..| J. H. Binford. 
TG WN Wek! WANS ao e9) Boe cabo oe State saperintendent.|.......... | Not p’t'd IF. S. Williams. 
148, Wis .-| Fond du Lae « July State superintendent-| Oct. 10..; Uncert’n, Thomas 8. Wright. 
149, Wis ..) Milwaukce..-.| Aug. 31- Common council _.... Sept ..-.] Nov. 1.-] F. C. Law. 
150 Wis Oshkosh ...... Mar. 31.) General pnblic....... Mar. 31... Mar. 31. H. B. Dale. 


No; printed repovt. 


+ Soon as published. 
NotTE.—All reports are annual except Fort Wayne, Indiana, which is biennial, and Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Cincinnati, Ohio, which are semi-annual. 
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(The report of the Commissioner has been indexed by topics ; the names of all persons mentioned by 
him will be found in this index. 

The abstracts of reports and the special papers are indexed by leading topics; no attempt has, how- 
ever, been made to repeat in the index the names of all persons mentioned in the Appendix.] 
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Public sentiment for, needs development, 5. 
Educational statistics : 
Facilities of the Bureau for collecting, 51, 52. 
Of city school systems: 
Want of uniformity in reports of, 52, 53. 
Of normal schools, 53. 
Of business colleges, 53, 54. 
Of institutions for secondary instruction, 54. 
Of colleges, 54, 55. 
Of female colleges, 55. 
Egypt: 
University of Alexandria, 488. 
Schools at Cairo, 428. 
Elizabeth City. (See New Jersey.) 
England, Education in. (See Great Britain.) 
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Europe, Review of education in, 453-488. 
Expenditure for scheo! purposes : 
Table of, by States, 59. 
Statistics of, by States, 573. 
In Delaware, 114. 
In District ot Columbia, 386. 
In Georgia, 133. 
In Illinois, 140. 
In Indiana, 153. 
In Louisiana, 197. 
In Massachusetts, 219. 
Tn Missouri, 263. 
In New Jersey, 284, 285. 
In New York, 293. 
In Virginia, 360. 
In West Virginia, 366. 
In Bavaria, 462. 
In Prussia, 463. 
In Norway, 481. 
In Canada, 491, 492. 
Fall River. (See Massachusetts.) 
Female colleges: 
Distribution of, by States, 55. 
Religious denomination of, 55, 
Statistical table of, 650-653. 
(See, also, Woman, Education of.) 
Fires, Great western: 
In Chicago, 47, 
In Michigan, 47. 
In Wisconsin, 47. 
Fish, Hon. Hamilton, 44. 
Fisk, A.S: 
Alluded to, 33. 
Article by, 548-552. 
Florida: 
Remarks on, 12. 
School population and attendance of, 12. 
General statement respecting, 119. 
Peabody fund, 119. 
Table of school officials, 120. 
Table of attendance and illiteracy, 121. 
Foreign countries: 
Renarks on education in, 41-44, 
American aid to education in, 58, 505, 506. 
Review of education in, 453-504. 
France: 
Education in, 458-460. 
Historical review, 1833-1870, 458. 
Number of children not attending school, 458. 
The Empire and the schools, 459, 460. 
Teachers the ‘“‘ Peace Army of France,” 459. 
Normal school at Cluny, 459. 
Committee of superior instruction, 459. 


Inadequacy of the system as shown by the) 


war, 459. 

Efforts of Jules Simon, 459. 

Efforts in Paris, 460. 

Efforts of the Commune for education, 460. 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, Cincinnati: 

Expenditures for education by, 6. 
Freedmen’s Bureau: 

Expenditures for cducation by, 6. 
Gallaudet, Dr. E M.: 

Alluded to, 27. 

Article by, 449-452. 
Georgetown. (See District of Columbia.) 
Georgia: 

State system of, organizing, 12. 

Adverse legislation feared in, 12. 

School statistics, 123. 

Number of pupils and branches taught, 123. 

Private schools, 123. 

Returns and apportionment, 123. 

Election of school officers, 124. 

Difficulties of organization, 125. 

Instruction to school officers, 125. 

Power to raise money, 125. 

Attorney general’s decision, 125. 

Difficulties arising, 125. 

Cities of Atlanta, Columbus, and Savan.. 

nah, 126, 

Text-books, 126. 

School-blanks, &c., 126. 

Incomplete statistics, 127. 

Commissioner’s labors, 127. 

School fund, &c., 127. 

Alleged diversion of lands, 127. 

Avauable school fund, 127. 
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Georgn—Continued. 
Expenses of commissioner’s office, 128. 
Payment of teachers, &ce., 128. 
Recommendations for legislation, 128. 
Reasons tor these, 129. 
Conclusion, 131. 
Peabody fund in Georgia, 131. 
School statistics— 
Ot Savannah and Chatham County, 132. 
Of Augusta and Richmond County, 133. 
Expenditures, 133. 
Summary, 133. 
Income, 133. 
Summary of school information, 134, 
Colored schools, 134. 
List of school officers, 134. 
Germany, Education in, 460-466. 
Anhalt: 
Statistics of illiteracy, 460. 
General educaticnal statistics, 460. 
Baden : 
Statistics, 461, 
Teachers’ pensions, 461. 
Non-sectarian schools at Mannheim, 461. 
Law regarding employment of children, 461. 
Bavaria: 
Statistics of illiteracy, 461. 
Eshibition of agricultural schools, 461. 
School expenditure, 462. 
Bremen: 
Statistics, 462. 
Brunswick: 
Teachers’ salarics, 462. 
Hamburg : 
Statistics, 462. 
Hesse : 
New law of public instruction, 462. 
Lippe principalitics: 
Teachers’ mccting at Lemgo, 462. 
Liibeck : 
Want of competent teachers, 462. 
Two Mecklenburgs: 
Educational association, 462. 
Oldenburg: 
Want of competent teachers, 463. 
Prussia: 
Statistics of illiteracy, 463. 
General school statistics, 463. 
School expenditure, 463. 
Want of teachers, 464. 
Teachers’ salaries, 464. 
School-houses, 464. 
Statistics of Berlin, 464. 
The Reuss principalities: 
Condition of the schools, 464. 
Saxe-Altenburg: 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha: 
New school law, 464. 
Saxe-Meiningen: 
Paternal care of the government, 464. 
Saxe-Wecimar: 
Ladies’ societies, 465. 
Saxony: 
School legislation, 465. 
Industrial education, 465. 
Illiteracy, 465. 
Schwarzburg principalities: 
Teachers’ seminary, 465. 
Condition of teachers, 465. 
Waldeck: 
Merging of the schools with those of Prus- 
sia, 465. 
Wirtemberg: 
Statistics of illiteracy, 466. 
Courses of instruction for adults, 466. 
University, 466. 
Edueational methods in, 507, 508. 
American education as related to emigra- 
tion, 507. 
Princes of small states the patrons of art and 
science, 507. 
Teachers’ seminary at Gotha, 507. 
Course of study, 507. 
Methods of instruction, 507. 
Criticising, 508. 
Care taken to know each pupil, 508. 
Female teachers’ seminary, 508. 
KKindergarten—how teachers are trained, 508. 
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Germany, Educational methods in—Continued. 
The criticism, 508. 
Equanimity under criticism, 509. 
Individuality, 509. 
Discussion concerning classical and scientific 
training, 509. 
Too many studies in common schools, 509. 
Influence of German cducation upon the Uni- 
ted States, 510. 
Education in English for emigrants, 510. 
Gilman, Professor D. C.: 
Alluded to, 26. 
Article by, 427-444. 
Great Britain : 
General view of school system, 466. 
Sources of local revenue, 466. 
Scope of system, 467. 
Particular features, 467. 
Distribution of aid, 467. 
Advantage of the system, 467. 
Certificated teachers, 467. 
Pupil teachers, 467. 
Examinations, 468. 
Special branches of instruction, 468. 
Discussions excited, 468. 
Act of 1870, 469. 
Compulsory attendance—building-grants, 469. 
New code, 469. 
Grants to day-schools, 469. 
Grants to evening-schools, 470. 
Training-schools, 470. . 
Length of course, 470. 
Examinations, 470. 
Practicing schools, 470. 
Hinderances, 470. 
Tesults, 471. 
Scicnee and art departments, 471. 
Art schools, 471. 
Greece: ; 
General remarks, 472. 
Remarks of Sir Thomas Wyse, 472. 
Latest statistics, 472. 
Gregory, Dr. J. M., 45. 
Grey, Ta. 23: 
Grover, Governor, of Oregon, 18. 
Hamburg. (Sce Germany.) 
Hamlin, Dr., 50, 58. 
Harrington, George D., *74. 
Harris, Hon. William T., 57. 
Hartford. (See Connecticut.) 
Tazing, 29. 
Hesse. (See Germany.) 
Hill, Edwin, 33. 
Hinton, Louis J., letter of, 526-528. 
Hinton, Richard J., article of, 402-411. 
Hoar, Hon. George F., on education in England, 43. 
Uoboken. (See New Jersey.) 
Howe, Dr. Samuel G.: 
Referred to, 26. 
Article by, 445, 448. 
Hoyt, Dr. J. W., 41. 
Idaho: 
Partial summary of statistics, 380. 
Idiots, Education of: 
Summary of statistics, 27. 
Table of statistics, 68. 
Tilinois: 
Common-school revenues, 137. 
The schools, 138. 
Changes in school law, 138. 
Rights of colored children, 138. 


Question of separate schools left to common | 


sense, 138. 
State aid to sectarian schools : 
Forbidden, 139. 
Fatal to common-school system, 139. 
School funds, 139. 
Power of boards over expenditures, 140. 
Teachers, 140. 
Peoria County Normal School, 141. 
Cook County Normal School, 141. 
Course of study, 142. 
Requisites of admission, 142. 
County normal schools, 142 
State Normal University, 142. 
Southern Ilinois Normal University, 143. 
Mlinois Industrial University, 143. 
Absenteeism, 144. 
An eventful decade, 145. 
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| Miinois—Continued. 


Movements in Europe, 145. 

State Teachers’ Institute, 146. 

Woman’s Hospital Medical College, 146. 

Soldiers Orphans’ Home, 146. 

Public schools, 146. 

Agricultural Colleges, 146. 

society of school principals, 147. 

County superintendents, 148. 
literacy of the United States: 

Native and foreign, 61. 

White, colored, Chinese, and Indian, 64. 

Male and female, *65. 

Adult, *68. 

Distribution of, 5, *68. 
Prepondcrance of female, *69. 
Race and sex of, *69. 

Minor, *67, *68. 

Danger from, *67. 
Distribution of, *67. 
Race and age of, *70. 

Revenue, patents, and, *72, “73. 

Of criminals in New England, 33, 34. 
Hliteracy of foreign nations, 34, *72. 
Income of State school systems, 573. 
India: 

Educational societies in, 488. 

Indian: 

Progress of education in, 150. 

School fund of, 151. 

Amendments to law, 151. 

Colored schools, 151. 

County supervision, 151. 

County institutes, 152. 

Examiners’ convention, 152. 

Higher cdueation, 152. 

Liberal provision for maintaining schools, 153. 

Indiana University, 153. 

State Normal School, 154. 

Length of course of instritction, 154. 

Deaf and dumb education, 154. 

Education ef the blind, 155. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Wome, 155. 

Indiana Medical College, 155. 

Asbury University, 158. 

Wabash College, 156. 

Earlham Coilege, 156. 

University of Notre Dame, 157. 

Uniou Christian Cellege, 157. 

Franklin College, 157. 

Moore’s Hill College, 157. 

Salem College, 157. 

De Pauw College, 158. 

Hartsville University, 158. 

Brookville College, 158. 

Notre Dame aud St. Mary’s College, 158. 

Northwestern Christian University, 158. 

Compulsory education an antidote for crime, 158. 

Indiana Reform Schocl, 158. 

State prison, 159. 

List ot school officials, 160. 

Indians: 

In California, 18. 

Education of: 

Increase of schools for, 23. 
Right methods for, 23, 24. 

Desirous for instruction, 23. 

Location of, on reservations, 24, 25. 

Wise policy of the Government toward, 25. 

Cherokees : 

Schools and school attendance of, 25. 

Article on education of, 402-411. 

Of the Pacific coast, 402. 

Tribes in Washington Territory, 402. 

Oregon Indians, 403. 

California Indians, 404. 


Newada Indians, 404. 

AES matters, 404. 
Of the mountain Territories, 404. 
Utah superintendency, 405. 
Village Indians, 405. 
Colorado superintendency, 406. 
Wyoming superintendency, 406. 
Idaho superintendency, 406. 
Youtana superintendency, 406. 
Of Dakota, 407. 
Of Nebraska, Kansas, and the plains, 407. 
Kansas Indians, 408. 
Western Indian Territory, 498. 
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Indians— Continued. 


Civilized nations of the Indian Territory, 409. 


Of the Northwestern States, 410. 
The New York Indians, 410. 
In Texas, 110. 


Treaty and other liabilities for educational 


purposes, 411. 
Summary of population, schools, &c., 411. 
Population by superintendencics, 411. 
Schools, teachers, aud pupils, 411, 
Industrial schools : 
In California, 87. 
In Connecticut, 98. 
In Illinois, 148. 
In Louisiana, 197. 
In New Jersey, 239. 
In Rhode Island, 339. 
in Saxony, 465. 
In Switzerland, 485, 486. 
Inchbriate asylums, Table of, 683. 
Insanity: 
Article on relation of, to education, 538-546. 
Quotations from Maudsley on, 546, 547. 
Brain and inind, 538. 
Brain, proper method of developing, 544. 
Savages not subject to, 538. 
Every census of, imperfect, 538, 539. 
True percentage of, 539. 
Apparent increase of, 539-546. 
Causes of apparcnt increase, 539. 


Experience of Massachusetts in providing for 
iS) b] 


540. 
Among professional men and scholars, 545. 


The price of imperfect civilization and incom- 


plete education, 546, 547. 
A curable disease, 540. 
Connection of, with civilization, 541. 
Causes of, classified, 541. 
Education, 542. 
Intemperance, 542. 


Complex nature of modern civilization,542, 543. 


Excessive mental application, 543. 
Fast living, 543. 
Tenorancc of Jaws of life, 544. 
E:dueators fail to teach thesc laws, 545. 
Unity of body and mind, 547. 
Institutes. (Sce Conventions.) 
Towa: 
Normal schools, 162. 
County superintendents’ convention, 162. 
State teachers’ association, 162. 
Township system, 162. 
School- houses, 162. 


Teachers’ institutes and county superintend- 


cncy, 1f3. 
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Jersey City. 
Kansas: 
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Japan: 


General remarks, 490. 

European college at Yeddo, 490. 
Other schools at Yeddo, 490. 
Schools at Miako, 490. 
Provincial schools, 490. 

Mikado of, studying German, 58. 


| Jarvis, Dr. Edward: 
b | 


Alluded to, 37. 
Article by, 538, 546. 
(Sce New Jcrscy.) 


General progress of cducation, 171. 

Corporal punishment, 172. 

Teachers’ libraries, 272. 

Schools in cities, 173. 

One cause of poorness of country seliools, 173. 

Township districting, 173. 

Agricultural college, 173. 

Increasing population denotes inereased facili. 
ties, 174. 

Emporia state normal school, 174. 

Change in the course suggested, 175. 

Leavenworth normal school, 175. 

University of Kausas, 176. 

City schools, 176, 

Superintendent’s report, 176. 

Advantages of graded schools, 176. 

Programme of studies, 177. 

Length of timc to each grade, 177. 

School discipline, 177. 

Truancy, 172. 

Teachers’ library, 178. 

Object-lessons, 178. 

Physical training, 178. 

Four-hour plan, 178. 

High school, 178. 

State normal school, 179. - 

Teachers’ institutes, 179. 

Female teachers, 179. 

Washburn College, 169. 

Ottawa University, 10. 

Districts, pupils, and attendance, 180. 


Kentucky : 


Moral and religious instruction in schools, 163. | 


Text-books and cramming, 163. 
School journals, 163. 

High schools, 163. 

County high schools, 163. 
Academics and seminarics, 163. 
Colleges, 163. 

Avrvicultural College, 164. 

State University, 164. 

State Reform School, 164. 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 164. 
Institution for the Blind, 164. 
Insane Hospital, 164 

State Penitentiary, 164. 

Homes for soldiers’ orplians, 165. 


Edueation in, 12. 

Summary, 181. 

Sourecs of revenue, 181. 

Arguments against rate-bill, 183. 
Financial endowments, 183. 
Beau-ideal of school system, 184. 
Unexpended surplus, 184. 
School-house accommodations, 184. 
Edueation of colored children, 185. 
Recommendations, 185. 
Qualifications of trustees, 186. 
Non-attendance cof children, 186. 
Department of State superintendency, 186. 
Reports of school commissioners, 187. 
Veachers’ Association, 189. 

Bethel College, 1¢9. 

List of commissioucrs, 1&9. 


| Kimball, Rev. John, 15. 


Kindergarten in Ohio, 319. 


| Kindergarten, Objects of: 


| 
| 
| 


State Historical Socicty and State Library, 165. | 


Davenport superintendent’s report, 165. 
Absenteeism aud truancy, 166. 
Pecunmanship and and book-keeping, 167. 
Musie, 167. 
The training school, 16%. 
German instruction, 162. 
County superintendents, 169. 
iiimulee 
Gencral remarks, 473, 
New school law, 473. 
Statistics, 473. 
Jacobson, Herman: 
Mentioned, 74. 
Teview of foreign education by, 453-501. 
Jamaica: 
Number of denominational schools, 503. 


The name, 529. 

The three objects, 529. 

Tfow to obtain the first, 529. 

The second and positive objeet, 530. 

An appropriate work for women, 530. 

The third object, 530. 

What is required of teachers, 531. 

The development aud perfection of the individ- 
nal, 531. 

Explanatory note of the plan, 532. 

Schedule of excrcises for a kindergarten, 533. 


Kindergarten, Progress of, culture in America 


and elsewhere : ; 
Obstaeles to the establishment of kindergarten 
schools, 534. 


' Kindergarten normal training, 534. 


The teacher’s temptation, 534. 

Public appreciation demanded, 534. 

Proposed experimental school in New York, 534. 
Fragmeutary instruction, 535. 

Kindergarten material, 535. 

Kindergarten in Europe, 535. 

Italy and England, 535. 


Schools not under government inspection, 504., King, Charles, 22. 
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Kuoxville. (See Tennessee.) 
Kraus, John, Article by, 529, 534. 
Labor, Education and, 45. 

Land grants: 


Amount and eharacter of, already made, 8, 9. 


To Arkansas, 72. 
Lawrence. (Sec Massachusetts.) 
Law schools: 
Sumuinary of, 56. 
Statisties of, 663, 664. 
Leggett, Hon. ML D., *74. 
Lewis, Dr. Tayler : 
Remarks of, 35, 36. 
Libraries ; 
Public, summary of, 57. 
Statistics of, 669-677. 
Colleges. (See College Statistics.) 
In California, 94, 
In Canada, 494. 
In District of Columbia, 389-393. 
In Jowa, 165. 
In Kansas, 172-178, 
In New York, 294. 
In Oregon, 323, 
In Pennsylvania, Bal. 
Lippe principalities. (Sce Germany.) 
Li Lwanchee, 17. 
Louisiana : 
Summary, 192. 
School-find assessment, 192. 
New aet of organization, 192. 
Documents distributed, 192. 
Defects of law, 192. 
Wise provision, 193. 
Schools dependent on parish officials, 193. 
Funds unused and children nntaughi, 193. 
Mixed schools, 193. 
Pay of male and female teachers, 193. 
Comments of superintendents, 193. 


Report of superintendent of third district, 193. 


Complex eharacter of some schools, 193. 
No substitute equal to eommon school, 194, 
Present system defeetive, 194 

Sparse population, 194. 

Superintendent, 194. 

School law must be modified, 194. 
Enforeing the law, 194. 

Evils of enforcing mixed schools, 195. 
Officials have no diser ‘etion, 195, 
Antagonism aroused, 195. 

Facts to be met, 195. 


Fuller powers needed by superintendents, 195. 


Defective enumeration, 195, 

Amendments to the law, 195. 

Causes of failure, 196, 

‘Colored citizens, 196. 

White citizens opposed to mixed schools, 196. 

Present system unsuitable, 196, 

Proposed amendmeut, 196. 

Board of directors, 196. 

Board to elect superintendent, 196, 

Board to determine expenses, 197. 

Treasurer to eontrol school funds, 197. 

City board to govern schools, 197. 

Industrial schools, 197. 

Evening schools, 197, 

Management of school lands, 197, 

Timber stolen from school lands, 197, 

Peabody fund, and resolutions of board, 197. 

Letter to Dr. Sears, 198, 

Reply by Dr. Sears, 198. 

Good work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 199. 

Peabody fund, 199. 

Louisiana State University, 200. 

Blind Asylum, 200. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 200. 

New Orleans, 200. 

Union school, (normal,) 200. 

Leland Academy, 200. 

Straight University, 200. 

Boys’ House of Refuge, 201. 

Public schools, 201. 

Teachers, 201. 

‘Teaehers’ institutes, 201. 

List of superiutendeuts, 201. 

Edueation in, 13, 14. 

New Orleans scheols in want of funds, 14. 
Liibeck. (Sce Germany.) 


Maine: 


Summary, 202. 

Children, 202. 

Attendance, 202, 

Schools, 203. 

Districts, 203. 

Teachers, 203. 

Wages, 204, 

Compulsory attendance, 204. 
High schools, 204. 

Normal schools, 204, 
Farmington normal school, 205. 
Eastern normal schools, 205 
Educational associations, 206. 
Educational Journal, 206. 
Duties, &c., of State superintendent, 207. 
County supervision, 207. 
Colleges and academics, 207. 
Bowdoin College, 207. 
Madawaska schools, 207. 
Cireular to educators, 208 
List of school officials, 209. 


Manchester. (See New Hampshire.) 
Maryland: 


Education in, 10. 

Baltimore, schools flourishing in, 10. 
Change of school law, 210. 

General interest, 210. 

State Normal School, 210. 
Teachers’ tes 210. 

High schools, 21 

Private pe nsinied 210. 
School-houses, 211. 

Colored schools, 211. 
Embarrassments, 211, 

Baltimore City, 211. 

General view of the system, 211. 
Baltimore City College, 211. 

Female high school, 211. 

Standard of admission, 211. 
Grammar schools, 211. 

Primary schools, 212. 

Evening schools, 212. 

School officers and e eounty examiners, 212. 


Massachusetts : 


Low attendance, 213. 

Difference in counties, 213. 

Coinpulsory law, 213. 

Half-time seliool, 214. 

Fall River schools, 214. 

School committees, 215. 

Local superintendents, 215. 

Dissatisfaction at the change from school dis- 
tricts, 215. 

Teachers’ institutes, 216. 

Normal schools, 216. 

Agents of board of education, 217. 

Approved by governor, 217. 

Number of agents insufficient, 218. 

School funds, 212 

Drawing, 218. 

Boston, 218. 

Summary, 219. 

Attendance and expenditures, 219. 

Primary schools, 220. 

Grammar schools, 220. 

High schools, 221. 

Girls’ high and normal school, 221. 

Latin school, Qk 

English high school, 222. 

Dorchester high school, meee 

Evening- schools, 222 

Schools for licensed minors, 2235 

School for deaf-mutes, 223. 

Charlestown, 223. 

Fall River, 223. 

Lawrence, 224. 

New Bedford, 224. 

Taunton, 225. 

Woburn, 225. 

City of Worcester, 225. 

School-buildings, 226. 

Ventilation, 226. 

Classification, difficulties of, 227. 

Training school, Oe 

Worcester needs a State normal school, 228 

Ungraded school for truants, 228. 

Graded school injured by change of pupils, 228. 
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Massachusets— Continwed. 

School children oF semen birth, 228. 
Drawing-school, 2 

Method of one drawing, 229. 
‘Teachers, 229. 

Enthusiasm of teachers, 229. 
Attendance, &c., 230. 

Truant school, 231. 

Discipline and method of operation of law, 231. 
Harvard University, 231. 

Increase ot protessors, 232. 

increase of salary, 232, 

Elective studies, go. 

Changes in statutes, 232. 

New college official, 232. 

Duties of ‘dean, 2328 
Change of terms, O83 

Admission of women, 233. 
Improvements, 233. 

Bequests, 233. 

Lands added, 233. 

Boating, 233. 

Taxes, 233. 

Amherst College, 233. 

Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, 234. 

State Teachers’ Association, 236. 

Maudsley, Dr. Henry, quoted, 546, 547. 

AicCosh, Rey. Dr. J) aes 36, 37. 

McLellan, George F., 

Medical, dental, and a Temnacentical schools: 
Summary of, 56, 57, 
Statistics of, 665-668. 

Mechanic Arts, Schools of. (See Scientific Schools.), 

Mecklenburg. (See Germany.) 

Memphis. (See Tennessee.) 

Meyers, J. Fred., Letter from, 507, 508. 

Michigan: 

Schools, Pa 

Graded schools, 237, 

Houses, 238. 

Primary-schoel funds, 238. 
Institutes, 238. 

County supcrintendents, 238. 
Attendance, 239. 
Compulsory attendance, 239, 
State Normal School, 239. 
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| Sissies ae ted- 


Public schools, 2 

Peabody fund, ost, 
Teachers’ institutes, one 
Normal School, 257. 
‘Tougaloo University, 257. 
Pass Christian College, 257. 
Mississippi College, 258, 
University of, 258. 

List of school officers, 258. 


| Missouri : 


Progress of education, 14. 

State Normal School of, established, 14. 

St. Louis, rapid advance of, 14. 

State superintendent, appointment ofnew, 14. 

School of miners established, 15. 

Summary, 260. 

Defects ‘of system and progress of education, 
260, 

Opponents to free schools, 260. 

University of Missouri, 261. 

Agricultural College, 261. 

Gifts and endowments, 261. 

University College for Women, 262. 

Institution for the blind, 262. 

Institution for deaf and dumb, 263. 


St. Louis : 


The schools, 263. 

Cost of instruction, 263. 
German-English instruction, 264. 
Colored schools, 264. 

High school, 264. 

Normal school, 264, 

O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute, 265. 
Different classes in public schools, 265. 
Relative age of children in the schools, 265. 
Discipline, 265. 

Healthfulness of study, 26 

Co-education of the sexes, 366. 
Summary of statistics, 266. 
Warrensburg Normal University, 266. 
Funeral services of Ira Divoll, 267. 
List of school officials, 268. 


| Mixed schools: 


In Louisiana, 193, 195, 196. 
In Missouri, 266. 


State University, 939, 
Agricultural College, 240. 
State Reform School, 240. 
Kalamazoo College, O41, 
Albion College, 241. 
Olivet College, 241, 
County superintendents’ convention, 241. 
Inauguration of President Angell, 249, 
Detroit city schools, 242. 
List of officers, 243. 
Military Academy, Statistics of, 28, 637, 638. 
Minnesota: 


Monteith, Hon. John, 14, 15. 
Morgantown. (See West Vea 
|" Morrison, Professor J. W., 
| Mundella, Jes Dio, BNE, 12, OY 
Musical education in common schools : 
Report of board of education in Philadelphia, 
536. 
Report of school committee of Boston, 536. 
Reasons why music should be taught i in com- 
mon schools, 536. 
Number of children who are thus taught, 537. 
Nashville. (See Tennessee.) 


Summary, 244. 

Number of children, ee 

Length of schools, 2 

School statistics, 345, 

Number of teachers and wages, 245. 

School-houses, 245. 

Graded schools, 246. 

Change of teachers, 246. 

Teachers’ institutes, 246. 

Teachers’ certificates, 247. 

Professional training for teachers, 247. 

Women teachers, 248, 

County superintendents, 248, 

Convention of county superintendents, 248. 

State Teachers’ Association, 248. 

Course of study, 249. 

Normal School No. 1, 249, 

Normal School No. 2, 250. 

Normal School No. 2. 250. 

Permanent school fund, 250. 

Recommendations, 250. 

Private and higher institutions, 251. 

University of Minnesota, 251. 

Annual convention of county superintendents, 
QT, 

State Teachers’ Association, 253. 

List of school officials, 255. 


Mississippi: 


Teachers whipped in, 13. 
School-houses burned i in, 13, 


National aid to education: 
Desirable, 7. 


Ona: aditional policy of Governnient in regar rl to,? 


Mr. Clay in favor of, 7. 
Amount and objects of land grants, 8, 9. 
Suggestions in regard to future, 8, 9, *74. 
Naval Academy, Statistics of, 28, 637, 
Nebraska: 
Summary, 270. 
School fund, 270. 
School-buildin gs, 270. 
Schools, 270, 
List of school officers, 27i. 
Neglected children, 31, 32. 
Netherlands : 
Law of elementary instruction, 473. 
Law of secondary education, 473. 
Keligious controversy, 473. 
Educational society, 474. 
Nevada : 
Good condition of schools in, 19. 
Summary, 272, 
Duration of schools, ie: 
Graded schools, 272, 
Attendance, 272. 
Right of State to compel attendance, 272. 
Colored children, 273. 
Advanced education, Quis 
Teachers’ institutes, 273, 
State certificates, 273. 
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Nevada—Continued. 
Pay of teachers, 273. 
School architecture, 273. 
Education of dcaf and dumb, 274. 
Normal training, 274. 
List of school officials, 275. 
Newark. (Sce New Jersey.) 
New Bedford. (Sce Massachusctts.) 
New Brunswick, Education in. (See Canada.) 
New Brunswick. (See New Jerscy.) 
New Hampshire: 
Summary, 276. 
Progress and condition of schools, 276. 
Town and district system compared, 276. 
Attendance, 276. 
School-books, 277. 


Schools of Ohio and New Hampshire com- 


pared, 277. 
Privileges of free schools, 277. 
State Normal School, 277. 
Teachers’ institutes, 277. 
Conclusions of retiring superintendent, 278. 
Higher institntions of learning, 278. 
Dartmouth College, 278. 


Seminaries, academics, and high schools, 279. 


High school, 281. 
Manchester, 281. 


Views of a manufacturer on half-time schools, 


Does 
New Haven. 
New Jerscy: 

Jersey City, 285. 
Attendance of the day-schools, 285. 
Evening-schools, 285. 
Cost of schools, 285. 
Normal school, 285. 
High school, 236. 
School statistics of Jersey City, 226. 
Paterson, 286. 
Evening schools, 286. 
Results, 286. 
Newark, 286. : 
Increascd school attendance, 287. 
Trenton, 287. 
Hoboken, 287. 
New Brunswick, 283. 
School accommodations limited, 288. 
Elizabeth City, 283. 
School census imperfect, 288. 
Camden City, 288. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 289. 
Public lectures, 289. 
Stevens High School, 289. 
State industrial school for girls, 289. 
Drew Theological Seminary, 289. 
Princeton College, 289. 
Table of school statistics, 290. 
Revenue, 283. 
Attendance, 283. 
Percentage of attendance, 283. 
School terms, 283. 
Teachers and wages, 284. 
Cost of public education, 2°4. 
School districts, houses, &c., 224. 
Free schools, 284. 
Normal school, 28-4. 
State Agricultural Coilege, 235. 
New Mexico: 
No public schools in, 20. 
Large foreign populaticn in, 20. 
Santa I6, 381. 
New Orleans. (See Louisiane.) 


(Sce Connecticut.) 


Newport. (See Rhode Island.) 
Newton, A. Is, 23. 


New York: 
General progress of cducation in State, 291. 
Summary, 201. 
Schools, districts, &c., 292. 
Attendance, &c., 252. 
Teachers, 292. 
Free-school fund, 293. 
Expenditures, 293. 
District librarics, 294. 
Teachers’ institutes, 294. 
Indian sehools, 294. 
Normal schools, 295. 
Report of Regents of University of, 296. 
Literary colleges, 297. 
Medical colleges, 297. 
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New York— Continued. 


Academies, 297. 
Columbia College, 298. 
Dr. Torrey’s botanical collection, 298. 


Curriculum of colleges, as affecting attend. 


ance, 292. 
Prize scholarships and fellowships, 299. 
Cornell University, 300. 
College ef the city of, 300. 
University convocation, 301. 
New York City: 
Attendance, 301. 
Results in school discipline, 302. 
Incfiiciency ot teachers, 302. 
Evening schools, 302. 
Remarks of assistaat superintendents, 302. 
Brooklyn: 
Grammar schools, 304. 
Primary schools, 304. 
Writing, drawing, &c., 304, 
Evening-schools, 305. 
Orphan asylums, 305. 
Albany: 
Free academy, 305. 
Buffalo: 
Tcachers and wages, 306. 
School-houses, 306. 
Attendance, 306. 
Attendance of teachers, 307. 
Private schools, 307. 
Evening schools, 307. 
Indigent children, 307. 
Syracuse: 
Attendance, &c., 308. 
. Absenteeism, 308. 
Complaints of parents, 308. 
What becomes of suspended children, 308 
Utica: 
Compulsory education, 309, 
Summary of statistics, 309. 
Miscellaneous, 309. 
List of school officers, 319. 
Noah, J.J.: 
Alluded to, 37. 
Article by, 553, 570. 
Norfolk. (Sec Virginia.) 
Normal schools: 
Jn California, 83. 
In Connecticut, 98. 
In Delaware, 117. 
In Illinois, 141, 142, 143, 
In Indiana, 154. 
In Towa, 162. 
In Kansas, 174, 175, 179. 
In Louisiana, 2090. 
In Maine, 204, 205. 
In Maryland, 210. 
In Massachusetts, 216, 221, 227, 228. 
In Michigan, 239. 
In Minnesota, 249, 250. 
In Mississippi, 257. 
In Missouri. 264, 266. 
In Nevada, 274. 
In New Hampshire. 27 
In New Jersey, 234, 285. 
In New York, 295. 
In Ohio, 321, 322: 
Ja Pennsylvania, 326, 329. 
Jn Rhode Island, 335. 
In South Carolina, 343. 
In Utah, 383. 
In Vermont, 354. 
Iu West Virginia, 363, 367, $68. 
In Wisconsin, 372-374. 
In France, 459. 
In Schwarzburg principalities, 465. 
In Great Britain, 470. 
In Netherlands, 474. 
In Sweden, 480. 
In Norway, 482. 
In Switzerland, 485, 486. 
In Peru, 498. 
In Victoria, 500. 
Growing importance of, 53. 
Statistical table of, 607-610. 
North America, review of education in, 490-495. 
North Carolina: 
retrograde movement in, 11. 
Summary of statistics, 313. 
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North Carolina—Continieed. 


Progress of schools, 333. 
Efforts to compile statistics, 313. 
County examiners, 314. 
Thomasville, 314. 
IKeenausv ille, 314, 
Springfield, 314, 

Union and Hemenway ¢ 
Washington schools, 316, 
Friends’ school and Peabody fund, 315. 
Freedmen’s school and Peabody fund, 316. 


grammar school, 314. 


Ti 


Peabody fund: 


In Alabama, 68. 

In Arkansas, 71. 

In Florida, 119. 

In Georgia, 131. 

In Louisiana, 197, 199. 

In Mississippi, 257. 

In North Carolina, 315, 316. 
Tn Tennessee, 349. 

In Virginia, 360. 

In W' est Virginia, 364, 


Pearne, Thomas E,, 44, 
Peking. (See China.) 
Pennsylvania : 

Statistical details, 326. 


Fricnds’ Association’s freedmen’s school, 316. 

Peabody fund, 316. 

Want of competent teachers, 316. 

Wilmington tai . charge of ‘free schools, 316. 
North, Hon. J. Woe Teachers’ institutes, 326. 
Northrup, Hon. 1B, @. 32. Normal schools, 326, 
Ohio: Colleges, 327. 


Summary of statistics, 317. 
Accuracy of reports, 317. 
Average attendance, teachers, their wages, 317. 


Academies and seminaries, 327. 
Reports of superintendents, Bode 
Pennsylvania School Journal, 327. 


City superintendency, oie 

State Teachers’ Association, 327. 

Philadelphia, 329. 

Central bigh school, 329. 

Night- school for artisans, 329. 

Normal school, 329. 

Night-schools, "330, 

Vocal music, 330. 

Philadelphia library, 330. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, 330. 

Franklin Institute, 330. 

Lincoln Institute, 330. 

Mercantile Library, 330. 

County prisons, 331. 

State charity, 331. 

Sunday-school army, 331. 
Pittsburg: 

Statistics, oon 

High school, 332. 

Dedication addresses, oes 


German schools, 318. 

Colered schools, 318. 

Teachers’ certificates, 318. 

Teachers’ institutes, 318. 

Kindergarten schools, 319. 

Educational progress 319. 

Work of the State commissioncr of schools, 320. 
Cleveland: 

German language in public schools, 320. 

Mostly German childven who learn German, 320. 

Free schools the surest method of blending a 

mixed population, 320. 

School accommodations increased, 321. 

Music, 321. 

The new plan, 321. 

Women as erammar-school teackcrs, 321. 

Need for normal school, 321. 

Teachers’ institutes, 322. 

Normal schools, 322. 

Cincinnati, 322. 


Oldenburg. (See Germany.) Address of Superintendent Wickersham, 332. 
Oliver, General H. K., 45. York: 
Oregon: High school, 333. 


Public schools of the borough, 333. 
School officers. 
Periodicals on education : 
In Arkansas, 71. 
Tn California, @1. 
In Iowa, 163. 
In Maine, 206. 
In Pennsylvania, 327. 
In West Virginia, 364. 
In Norway, 484. 
Peru: 
General remaris, 497. 
Elementary education, 497. 
Normal school, 498. 
Secondary and superior instruction, 498. 


School law of, imperfect, 18. 

Schools of, not entirely free, 19. 

Governor the only State superintendent, 19. 

School fund, 323. 

Portland, 323. 

Libraries, 223. 

Academies and seminaries, 324. 

Salem, 324. 

Tullatin Academy and Pacific University, 524. | 

Willamette University, 324. 

Agricultural College, 325, 

Deaf-Mute School, 325. 

Oregon Hospital for Insane, 325. 
tate prison, 325. 

List of school officials, 3208 


Orphanage, education, &c., 29. Petersburg. (Sce Virginia.) 
Pacific States: a]? harmacy, Schools of. (See Medical Schools.) 
Area of, 15. Philadelphia. (See Pennsylvania.) 


Parentage of the population : 
Remarks on, 80. 
Statistics of, 571. 
Paris. (Sec France.) 
Parkersbure. (See West Virginia.) 
Patents, Issue of. affected by illiteracy, *73. 
Paterson. (See New Jersey.) 
Pauperism, Education and: 
Remarks on, 59. 
Paz of teachers: 
"Tn Arkansas, 72. 
in Delaware, 114. 
In Georgia, 128, 
In Louisiana, 193. 
In Maine, 204. 
In Minnesota. 245. 
In Nevada, 273. 
In New Hampshir c, 28 
In New York, 306. 
Oho railing 
In South Carolina, 346. 
In Baden, 461. 
Ib Prussia, 464. 
In Sweden, aie 
eahbody, Aliss EL 


Philbrick, Hon. J. D., 
Pickard, Hon. J. L., 46. 
Pittsburg. (Sec Pennsylvania.) 
Portland. (See Oregon.) 
Portugal: 
Elementary instruction, 474. 
Normal schools, 474. 
Labors of Don Pedro V, 474. 
Postal reccipts as affected by illiteracy, *73 
Presbyterian Church 
Expenditures for education by, 6 
Press, The, and education, 37, 38. 
Article on, 553-570. 
History of, 553. 
First newspaper, 553. 
Press of Great Britain, 554. 
Press of America, 555. 
Vable showing newspapers in America, 557. 
Table of average circulation, 562. 
Table of area, population, and circulation, 563. 
Press of Germany, 563. 
French press, 564. 
Press of Russia, 565. 
Press of Htaly, O65. 
Press of Spain and Portugal, 565. 


zabeth P., 534, 535. 
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Press, The, and cdueation—Continued. Rhode Island, Newport—Continued. 
Press of Belgium and Netherlands, 560, Evening schools, 339. 
Press of Nor way, Sweden, and Denmark, 566. | Richmond. (See Virginia.) 


Press of Hungary, Turkey , Greece, and Switz- | Rio de Janciro. (See Brazil.) 


erland, 566. Robert, C. B., 50, 58. 
Press of Tndia, China, and Australia, 567, Zobeson, Hon. George M., 29. 
Press of South America and Mexico, 567. tock well, H.E., *74. 
Press of British American Colonies, 567 Rufiner, Hon. W. #H., 10. 
Table of development of journalism in Eu- | Rulloff, The ease of, 35, 36. 
rope, 568. Russell, J. Scott, 46. 
Same in States, 568. Russia: 
Aremuent, 569. ~~Vjistribution of schools among different min- 


istries, 475. 


Press of the past and present, 569. 
Secondary instruction, 475. 


Expense incident to American journals, 570. 
Prisons, &e. : District schools, 475. 

In Indiana, 159. Elementary schools, 475. 

In Iowa, 164. Dranght of new law, 476. 

In Oregon, 325. Private exertions, 476, 
In Pennsy lvania, 331, \ General educational facilities, 476. 
In West Virginia, 369. | Russification of Baltie provinces and Poland, 


Professional schools: 478. 

In District of Columbia, 392. | Sacramento. (See California.) 

In illinois, 146. Safvet Pacha: 

In Indiana, 155. Letter of, 50. 

In New Jerscy, 289. St. Louis. (See Missouri.) 

In New York, 297. Salem. (See Orégon.) - 

In Wisconsin, 374. San Francisco. (See California.) 
Prussia. (See G ermany.) Santa Fé. (See New Mexico.) 
Publications, Educational : Savannah. (See Georgia.) 

Statistics of, 698-700. Saxe-Altenburg. (See Germany.) 

Summary of, 58. Saxe-Coburg. “(See Germany.) 
Queensland ; Saxe-Weimar. (See Germany.) 

Summary, 500. Saxe-Meiningen. (See Germany.) 

Schools, 501. Saxony. (See Germany.) 

Establishment of schools, 501. School fund : 

Teachers, 501. Of Alabama, 65. 

Free instruction, 501. Of California, 79. 

Race: Of Connecticut, 97. 

Excess of white over all others in the United Of Delaware, 115. 

States, 63. Of Georgia, 127. 

Of eolored, in certain States, 63. Of Illinois, 139. 

Of the population, oul Of Indiana, 151. 

Of illiterates, 63, 64, *69, *70. Of Louisiana, 192, 193, 197. 

Relative propor tions of each, 61, 62. Of Massachusetts, 218. 

Prejudice of, as an obstacle to instruction, 62. Of Minnesota, 250. 
Recommendations of Commissioner : Of Nebraska, 270. 

Tor inerease of office force, *73. Of New Jersey, 2&3. 

For better ofiice quarters, *73. Of New York, 293. ' 

Appointment of territorial superintendents,*73. Of Oregon, 323. 

Disposition of proceeds of land sales, *74, Of South Car olina, 340. 
Reed, Dr. Daniel, 15. Of Virginia, 357, 

Reform schools : Of Canada, 494, 

In Connecticut, 98. | Sehool law: 

In Indiana, 158. In Alabama, 67. 

In Iowa, 164. In California, 76, 78. 

In Louisiana, 201. In Delaware, 108. 

In Michigan, 240. In Illinois, 138. 

Reports of Education: In Indiana, 151. 

Abstract of, 65-395. In Louisiana, 192, 194, 195. 

Table of city, 696, 697. In Maryland, 210. 

Reuss principalities. (See Germany.) In Massaehusetts, DISS 231, O32. 
Revenue, Internal, as afieeted by illiteracy, *73. In Tennessee, 347, 
Rhode Island : In Austria, 453. 

First report, board of edueation of, 335. In Baden, 461. 

Children out of school, 335. In Hesse, 462. 

Establishment of normal schools, 335. In Saxe- Coburg: Gotha, 464. 

Work of Teachers’ Institute, 335. In Saxony, 465. 

Report of commissioner of public schools, 335. In Great Britain, 469. 

Summary, 335. In Italy, 473. 

Uniform text-books, 336. In Neth erlands, 473. 

Education and ignorance, 336. In Russia, 476. 

Compulsory education, 336. In Spain, 477. 

Teachers’ institutes, &ce., 336. In Sweden, 477. 


Kind of edueation needed, 337. In Norway, 480. 
Thomas A. Tefft, 337. In Switzerland, 484, 485, 486. 
Brown University, 337. | __ In Turkey, 487. 


Alumni of Brown, 337. School officers: 
Endowment, 337. Of Alabama, 69, 70. 
Providence: Of Arkansas, 74. 
Ventilation, &c., 338. Of Colorado, 378. 
Evening schools, 338. Of Conneeticut, 107. 
Compulsory attendance, 338. - Of Dakota, 379. 
Summary, 338, Of Florida, 120. 
Newport: Of Georgia, 134. 
Summary, 339. Of Illinois, 142. 
Schools, 339. Of Indiana, 160. 
Tardiness, 339. Of Iowa, 169. 


Industrial schools, 339. Of Kentucky, 189. 
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School officers— Continued. 

Of Louisiana, 201. 

Of Maine, 209. 

Of Marvland, 212. 

Of Micbigan, 243. 

Of Minnesota, 255, 

Of Mississippi, 25s. 

Of Missouri, 268. 

Of Nebraska, 271. 

Of Nevada, 275. 

Of New York, 310. 

Of Oregon, 325. 

Of Pennsylvania, 333. 

Of Texas, 352. 

Of Utah, 384. 

Of Virginia, 360. 

Of West Virginia, 369. 

Of Wisconsin, 376. 

School system: 

In Connecticut, 97. 

In Delaware, 109, 110, 112. 

In Maryland, 211. 

In Missouri, 260. 

In New Hampshire, 276. 

In South Carolina, 342. 

In Vermont, 356. 

In Great Britain, 466, 467. 

Scheol year : 

Of Alabama, 66. 

Of Arkansas, 72. 

Of Nevada, 272. 

Of New Jersey, 283. 

Of West Virginia, 363, 365. 
Schwarzburg. (See Germany.) 
Science, national sehools of : 

Grants to, 8, 9. 

Classieal training not excluded from, 25. 

Summary of, 26. 

National schools of, article on, 428, 444. 
Printed sources of information, 428. 
Extent of national aid, 429. 

Results of land grant, 429. 

Establishment of colleges, 430. 

Want of generic name, 431. 

Organization, 432. 

Character, 434. 

Promotion of agriculture, 435. 

Manual labor, 438. 

Military science, 439. 

Conclusion, 439. 

Discipline defined, 440. 

Publications pertaining to grant, 441. 

In Connectieut, 99. 

In Illinois, 146. 

In Iowa, 164. 

In Kansas, 173. 

In Michigan, 240. 

In Missouri, 261, 265. 

In New Jersey, 285, 289. 

Corporate schools of, 26. 

Scientific instruction : 

In Bavaria, 461. 

In Great Britain, 471. 

In Victoria, 500. 

Sex: 
Of American illiterates, *65, *69. 
Of English illiterates, *66. 
Smith, Miss Annie Tolman: 
Article by, 511, 518. 
Smith, Walter, 32. 
Sollohut, Count, 33. 
South America, Review of education in, 395-498. 
South Carolina : 
Overpowering obstacles to public free schools 
tha, I, 

School funds, 340. 

Progress, 340. 

Agencies of education, 340. 

Teachers’ institutes, 341. 

Obstacles to progress, 341. 

Poor school-buildings, 342. 

Opposition, 342. 

Land scrip 342. 

University of South Carolina, 342. 

Institution for deaf and dumb, 343. 

State Orphan Asylum, 343. 

State Normal School, 343. 

Charleston, 343. 

Charleston county, 345. 
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South Carolina—Continwed. 


School population, 345. 
Tcachers and wages, 346. 


Southern States: 


Adult illiteracy of, 5. 
Conflict of sentiment in, 5. 
Colored people eager for instruction, 5-7. 
Opposition to education of, 5. 
Enrinent friends of edneation in, 6. 
Expenditures for education in, 6. 

By the General Government, 6. 

By other agencies, 6. 


Spain: 


Historical review, 476. 
New school law, 477. 
Recent educational movements, 477. 


| State aid to schools: 


In Delaware, 109. 
In Illinois, 139. 
In Sweden, 479. 


Stebbins, Hon. C. H., 48. 
Stephens, 8. 8., 25. 
Sweden: 


Sehool law of, 477. 

Compulsory attendance, 478. 
Elementary schools, 479. 

Higher elementary sehools, 479. 
Preparatory schools, 479. 

Increase of schools and attendance, 477. 
Wages of teachers, 479. 

Pension to teachers, 479. 

State aid, 479. 

Normal schools, 489. 


Norway : 


Legislation, 480. 

Division of schools, 480. 

Common schools in the country, 480. 
Common sehools in towns, 481. 
School age, &e., 481. 

Examinations, 481. 

Revenues and expenscs, 481. 
Administration and inspection, 481. 
Normal schools, 482. 

School statistics, 482. 

Public and high schools, 483. 

Latin schools, &e., 483. 

The University, 483. 

Special sehools, 484. 

Educational periodicals, 484. 


Swett, Hon. John, 15, 17. 
Switzerland : 


General remarks, 484. 

Cantonal school, 484. 

New factory law, 484. 

Statisties, 484. 

Industrial sehool, 485. 

New law of instruction, 425. 

Teachers’ seminaries, 485. 

New school law, 485. 

Religious instruction abolished, 485. 

Children’s savings bank, 486. 

Teachers’ seminaries, 4&6. 

New primary school law, 486. 

Female industrial schools, 4:6. 

Statisties, 486. 

Industrial schools, 486. 

Vegetable gardens in connection with girls’ 
schools, 436. 

Mode of appointing teachers, 437. 

City of Winterthur, 487, 


Syracuse. (See New York.) 
Syria. (Sce Turkey.) 

Taunton. (Sce Massachusetts.) 
Teachers, Qualifications of: 


In Calitornia, 91. 

In North Carolina, 313. 
In Hungary, 454. 

In Great Britain, 467, 468. 
In Norway, 481. 


Teaches’ institutes, 27, 28. 


See, also, Conventions.) 
? wh 


Tennessee: 


Agitation of school affairs in, 13. 
Imperfect working of law in, 13. 
Financial embarrassments of, 13. 
School laws, 347. 

Publie sehools, 347. 

Nashville, 347. 

High school, 347. 
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Tennessece— Continued. 
Memphis, 347. 
Nnuoxville, 348. 
State Teachers’ Association, 348, 
Institutes, 348. 
Univer sity of Nasliville, 348. 
ast Tennessee University, 348. 
C entr al College, 342 
Lookont Mountain Iustitution, 348. 
Fisk University, 349, 
Peabody Fund, 349. 
Neviect of education of colored children, 349. 
Territories : 
Need of school superintendents in, 21, 22. 
Edueation in, 19, 20. 
National Government responsible for, 19. 
Urgent need of, 20. 
Texas: 
Report of the State superintendent, 350. 
List of supervisors, 352. 
Free-school act of, passed, 14. 
State superintendent of, appointed, 14. 
Agitation for education i in, 14, 
Text-books : 
In California, 90. 
In Georgia, 126. 
In Towa, 163. 
In New Hampshire, 277. 
In Rhode Island, 336. 
In West Virginia, 363. 
(See, also, Publications.) 
Theological seminaries : 
Summary of, 56. 
Statistics of, 656-662. 
Thompson, Prof. C. O., 38. 
Trenton. (See New Jersey.) 
Truancy law of Boston, 30, 31. 
(See, also, Absentceism.) 
Trucha rd, Rev. J. A.: 
Address of, 20. 
Durkey, Letter on education in, 50, 51. 
New school law of, 487, * 
Unfortunates : 
Summary of census, 1870, 26, 683. 
(See, also, Blind; Deaf- mutes ; Idiot ; Insane.) 
Utah : 
Foreign population of, 21. 
Schools in, not aided by Government, 21. 
Statistics, BERL 
University of Descrei, 383. 
Normal course, 383. 
List of school officials, 384. 
Utica. (See New York.) 
Valuation cf property : 
Per capita by States, 59. 
Statistics of, 571. 
Ventilation of school-rooms, 43. 
Vermont: 
Summary, 353. 
School statistics, 353. 
Graded schoels, 353, 
Her eWelswoos. 
Certificates, 353. 
Normal schools, 354. 
Remarks ou normal schools, 354, 
Acadenies and classical schools, 355. 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 355. 
Teachers’ institutes, 355. 
District versus town system for schools, 356. 
Victoria: 
Summary of statistics, 499. 
Board of education, 499, 
National and denominational schools, 499. 
Rural and half-time schools, 499, 
Technological instruction, 500. 
Training ‘teachers, 500. 
Comparison with United States, 500. 
Vienna. (See Austria.) 
Virginia: 
“Board of education, 357. 
Opening of schools, 357, 
Statistics postponed, 357. 
School funds, 357. 
County votes, 358. 
The sehocis, 358. 
Colored schools, 358. 
Nortolk, Petersburg, and Richmond, 35x. 
School atienda nce, 859. 
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Virginia—Continued. 

Illiteracy, 359. 

Cost of a full supply of schools, 360. 

Peabody fund, 360. 

List of county superintendents, 360. 

Free schools established in, 10. 

City schcols in, flourishing, 10. 
Waddcil, Colonel A. M.: 

- Address On, JUL, 1, 
Wal dleck. (Sec Germany.) 
Walker, Gencral Francis A, 
Warren, Dr. Charles, *74. 
Washington. Se District of Columbia. ) 
Waymire, J. A, 

West Virginia: 

Education in, 11. 

School-bouses, &¢., in, 362. 

Value of school property, 362. 

Attendance, 362. 

Population of school age, 362. 

Increase in branches of study, 362. 

Increase of school year and teachers, 363. 

Text-books, 363. 

Normal schools, 363. 

Graded schools, 363. 

Peabody fand, 364 

Institutes, 364. 

School journals, 364. 

Abuses corrected, 364 

Abuses uncerrected, 365. 

Pay of school officers, 365. 

Whecling school district, 385. 

No high school, 365. 

School year, 365. 

Board of education, 365. 

Children, receipts and expenditures, 366. 

German schools, 366. 

Catholic ‘schools, 368. 

Colored schools, 366. 

Endowed academy, 366. 

Wheeling Female College, 366. 

Pubke sentiment, 366, 

Parkersburg, 366. 

Clarksburg, 367. 
Fairmonuat, 367. 
Morganstown, 367. 
West Virginia University, 367. 
Military department, 367. 
Classes, 367, 
Norinal department, 367. 
General featares of university, 362. 
West Liberty State Normal School, 368. 
Marshall College Normal School, 368. 
Bethany College, 368. 
Number of students from States, 368. 
Terms of Bethany College, 369. 
Penitentiary, 369. 
List of school officials, 369. 
| Wheeling. (Sce West Vir ginia.) 
| White, Hon. Andrew D., 43. 
| White, Hon. seas og). 
| Widber, ISL, NUR, 
AY's ilkinson, ares Waring, 6. 
} Williams, Professor C. 12h, 1b. 
Wilming ton. (See Delaware. ) 
| Wilson, J. Ormond, 2 
Wines, ‘Dr. E.C.: 
Letter from, 33. 
Alluded to, 37. 
Wisconsin : 
Attendance, 371. 
| Teachers, 371. 
Graded schools, 372 
School districts, 372. 
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Teachers’ institutes, 372. 

State Teachers’ Association, 372. 
Additional statistics necded, oe 
Platteville Normal Scheol, 372. 

Whitewater Normal School, 373. 
Surroundings, &¢., 373. 

Six students from each assembly district, 373. 
Tuition free and expenses, 374. 

Oshkosh Normal School, 374. 

State University, 374. 

Law school, 374. 

New building for female students, 374. 
Studies and recitations separate, 375. 
Women may attend all the lectures, 375, 


Wisconsin—Coatinued. ; 
Conclusion of superintend’t on co-education, 


Kemarks of visitors on co-cducation, 375. 
New departments, 375. 

University property, 375. 

List of school officers, 376. 


Woburn. (See Massachusetts.) 
Woman, Edueation of, 44. 


Education of, article on, 58, 511. 
Practice of the ancients, 511. 
Women in England, 511. 
Lessons of history, 511. 

Record of progress, 512. 

Special movements, 512, 
European example, 513. 

Success cf normal schools, 513. 
Influence of normal schools, 513. 
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Agricultural schools, 515. 
General industries, 515. . 
Higher education, 516, — 
Social ctfects, 516. 

Vassar College, 516. 
Tnflnence upon literature, 516, 
Co-education, 517. 
Attitude of Vassar, 517. 
Domestic education, 517. 
Objections considered, 517. 
Future promise, 518, 


| Worcester. (See Massachusctts.) 
| Working-children : 


In England, 30. 
Laws limiting age of, 32. 
Evening school for, 22. 


Obetlin University, 513. 

Art schools, 514. 

Medical schools, 514. 

Practical advantage of the experiment, 515. 


Wirtemberg. (See Germany.) 
Yeddo. (See Japan.) 

York. (See Pennsylvania.) 
Young, Hon. Edward, *74. 
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